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Editors’ Introduction 


This volume contains the Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the one-hundred and tenth annual 
meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. The Proceedings record the business ac- 
tivities of the Association in 1997, the annual 
membership meetings, and the March and Jan- 
uary (1998) meetings of the Association’s of- 
ficers and committees. The Papers coristitute 
the greater part of the volume, They comprise 
contributions that fill roughly the same number 
of pages as two regular issues of The American 
Economic Review. We will take this opportu- 
nity to answer a number of commonly asked 
questions about the Papers. 

Who chooses the authors? About a year 
in advance, the Association’s President-elect, 
acting as program chairman, decides on the 
topics for which sessions will be organized. 
This 1s done after consultation and comment, 
both volunteered and solicited, from a wide 
range of individuals. (A Call for Papers ap- 
pears in the Summer and Fall issues of The 
Journal of Economic Perspectives.) 

The President-elect invites some sessions 
and selects additional sessions from the vari- 
ous proposals received. Each session organizer 
in turn invites several persons (usually three 
or four) to give papers on the theme of the 
session and asks others to give comments on 
the papers. The program chairman decides at 
the time of organization which sessions will 
be included in this volume. Space limitations 
restrict the number of printed sessions. This 
year we are printing 27 sessions, although a 
total of 151 sessions were sponsored, either 
solely by the American Economic Association 
or jointly with other allied societies. 

Are discussants’ comments published? 
Comments and discussions are not published. 
For all sessions, names and affiliations of com- 
mentators are printed at the start of each ses- 
sion, permitting readers especially interested 
in particular comments to write to the com- 
mentator for a copy of the discussion. 

What standards must the papers meet? The 
American Economic Review’s policy regarding 
availability of data also applies to the Paper and 
Proceedings: papers are published only if the data 
used in the analysis are clearly and precisely doc- 
umented and are readily available to any re- 


searcher for purposes of replication. Otherwise, 
the guidelines under which papers are published 
in the Papers and Proceedings differ consider- 
ably from those governing regular issues of the 
Review. First, the length of papers is strictly con- 
trolled. They must be no more than 12 typescript 
pages in three-paper sessions, and 10 typescript 
pages in four-paper sessions. Second, papers are 
not subjected to a formal refereeing process. 
However, a paper can be rejected if, after reading 
it, we conclude that it 1s utterly without merit. 
Third, the content and range of subject matter 
reflect the wishes of the President-elect to inves- 
tigate and expose the current state of economic 
research and thinking. In most cases, therefore, 
the papers are exploratory and discursive, rather 
than formal presentations of original research. 

In order to produce this volume by May, 


_ Strict deadlines must be met, and there is no | 


Vu 


time for communication with every author 
about editing changes made in order to im- 
prove content and style and to satisfy space 
restrictions. Every effort is made to notify an 
author prior to the deadline if the paper is too 
long or does not satisfy other specifications. 
For the most part, authors were quite co- 
operative this year, and for this we are grateful. 
We thank them for making our job easier. 


Acknowledgments. The extremely tight pro- 
duction schedule of this issue requires a highly 
coordinated chain of events; every link in that 
chain must be a strong one. Especially this year, 
we are indebted to a group of highly talented 
individuals for their help in bringing this project 
to fruition: Kathy Simkanich and Irene Rowe in - 
the Princeton AER office capably handled the 
voluminous correspondence associated with this 
issue, and Laurie Burton served as proofreader 
extraordinaire. The staff of CJS-Tapsco, our 
typesetters met the challenge. of keeping the is- 
sue on schedule, and we are especially grateful 
to Barbara Stabb for overseeing the typesetting 
with diligence and good humor. Finally, as in 
past years, we thank Kathy Holewinski and the 
Banta Company for their dependable work in 
printing and distributing this issue. 


J. Davin BALDWIN 
RONALD L. OAXACA 





Foreword 


Because the American Economic Association 
has such a large and vigorous membership, more 
worthy papers are proposed each year than can 
be accommodated at the annual meetings. This 
year was no exception. The main burden of sort- 
ing through the proposals was borne by the 
members of the Program Committee, which in- 
cluded John Cochrane, David M. Cutler, Ronald 
A. Dye, Richard B. Freeman, Bruce A. Grundy, 
Oliver Hart, James J. Heckman, John Kain, Alan 
Kelley, Glenn Loury, Deirdre McCloskey, 
Rachel McCulloch, William Nordhaus, Sam 
Peltzman, James M. Poterba, Paul Romer, 
Andrei Shleifer, Peter Temin, and David A. 
Wise. 

The President-elect, who is a novice in the 
organization of such a large set of meetings, 
drew heavily on the advice and aid of the 
highly professional AEA staff. C. Elton 
Hinshaw, John Siegfried, and J. David 
Baldwin instructed me on my duties and 
passed on the experience of the past. Violet 
Sikes and Marlene Hight answered numerous 
urgent queries and smoothed the way. Karen 
L. Brobst, who served as my administrative 
assistant for the meetings, actually bore the 
brunt of the work at Chicago. I benefited from 
the advice and experience of Arnold C. 
Harberger and Anne O. Krueger, the two im- 
mediate past-presidents, and from Enid M. 
Fogel. 

I did not have an overall theme for the Chi- 
cago meetings but singled out three areas for 
the invited sessions that I believe are espe- 
cially important for the economics profession, 
both currently and in years ahead. These 
themes are the economics of aging, including 
pensions, health care, and leisure; continuing 
and new issues of economic. equity; and the 
rise to dominance of a set of emerging market 
economies with special emphasis on Asia. 
There is an implicit fourth category of invited 
sessions that are of high quality in a variety of 
areas of economics. No effort was made to re- 
Strict the contributed papers to these areas, 


since I felt that the contributed papers should 
reflect the full range of research underway 
among economists. 

One-third of the invited sessions published 
here deal with problems in the economics of 
aging, broadly defined. Not only the United 
States but virtually all OECD nations are faced 
with a crisis in their pension and health-care 
systems, not because they are poor, but be- 
cause they are, by historical or third-world 
standards, exceedingly rich. It is the enormous 
increase in their per capita incomes over the 
past century that has permitted the average 
length of retirement to increase by fivefold and 
the amount of leisure time available to those 
still in the labor force to increase by nearly 
fourfold. The increased spending on health 
care, pensions, and leisure is a concomitant of 
the synergism between technological and 
physiological improvements that has produced 
a form of human evolution that is biological 
but not genetic, rapid, and culturally transmit- 
ted but not necessarily stable. This process, 
‘‘technophysio evolution,” is still ongoing in 
both rich and developing countries. The papers 
in this issue underscore the need for basing 
economic policies with respect to aging on 
longitudinal studies. Since short-term income 
elasticities of demand for retirement and 
health care may differ considerably from the 
corresponding long-term elasticities, it is nec- 
essary to take account of the evolutionary pro- 


cesses that influence the long-term elasticities. 


Collectively, the papers on aging point to the 
need to expand and refine prevailing theories on 
the economics of leisure. A century ago, hardly 
one-sixth of lifetime discretionary hours was 
spent on leisure-time activities. Today more than 


_ half of lifetime discretionary hours is devoted to 
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leisure. Curiously, leisure remains a stepchild in 
theoretical work and, despite a number of efforts 
to correct the practice, is-still omitted from na- 
tional income accounts. 


ROBERT W. FOGEL 
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Turnpikes 


By LIONEL W. Mc KENZIE * 


I will sketch the history of the so-called | 


turnpike theorems and describe some interest- 
ing recent developments regarding them. I will 
also discuss the attempt to apply the ideas of 
turnpike theorems in the literature of optimal 
capital accumulation to the theory of compet- 
itive equilibrium over time. Finally I will make 
some remarks on the relation of this literature 
to some recent developments in the theory of 
economic growth which are often referred to 
comprehensively as the New Growth Theory. 
Of course the New Growth Theory like the 
Old Growth Theory is not concerned directly 
with optimal capital accumulation, but with 
the actual course of events in markets, which 
indeed need not be perfectly competitive. I do 
not pretend for a moment to have a compre- 
hensive mastery of this enormous literature. 
Especially I must apologize to those many able 
economists, beginning with William A. Brock 
and Leonard J. Mirman (1972), who have de- 
veloped turnpike theorems under uncertainty. 
Time does not permit my discussing their 
work, nor does my command of the literature. 
Finally, I have tried to pitch my lecture at a 
level that does not require a great deal of prior 
knowledge of the subject. 


I. Origins 


I do claim to have one qualification for de- 
livering the Ely lecture. I learned my first eco- 
nomics from Ely’s textbook in a small junior 
college in middle Georgia, named appropri- 


* Department of Economics, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, NY 14627. This academic year marks the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Rochester Economics 
Department. Therefore, I wish to dedicate this paper, un- 
Worthy though it is, to the faculty and graduate students 
of the Rochester Department over those years. Many of 
their names will appear in my paper. Even more should 
appear were there more time to discuss their contributions. 


ately Middle Georgia College: I should add 
that the summer after sitting in the Principles 
class I did consult an even earlier and more 
highly revered source, The Wealth of Nations, 
read from the Harvard Classics. Somehow this 
volume prevailed-over The Origin of Species 
from the same collection and led me to eco- 
nomics rather than biology, although my 
scholarship to Duke was obtained with the aid 
of my biology professor. He never responded 
to my letter informing him of my apostasy. 

There are two principal sources of the mod- 
ern theory of optimal capital accumulation as 
well as modern growth theory. They were very 
nearly simultaneous. The earlier to be pub- 
lished was Frank Ramsey’s (1928) ‘‘Mathe- 
matical Theory of Saving,’’ one of Ramsey’s 
three great contributions to economics, this 
one on the suggestion of John Maynard 
Keynes. The other is the equally famous paper 
by John von Neumann which was first deliv- 
ered to a mathematics seminar in Princeton in 
1932. This was one of his two great contri- 
butions to economics. It was also given in 
1936 to a mathematics colloquium in Vienna 
led by Karl Menger, the son of Carl Menger, 
the economist. I heard the paper in an econom- 
ics seminar in Princeton around 1940. I 
can provide partial confirmation of Oskar 
Morgenstern’s remark that no one in the au- 
dience understood a word of it. It was trans- 
lated and published in the Review of Economic 
Studies in 1945 under the title “‘A Model of 
General Economic Equilibrium.’’ It is rather 
intriguing that both Ramsey and von Neumann 
were mathematicians of the first rank. I do not 
believe the loss of any other five papers from 
the economics literature would have had a ~ 
greater impact on the development of eco- 
nomic theory. 

Ramsey assumes there is one good which 
serves both for capital accumulation and for 
consumption. The good is produced by capital 


and labor. In addition there is a social utility 
function with this good and labor as argu- 
ments. An essential assumption for his prin- 
cipal result is that the economy can achieve, 
or at least asymptotically approach, satiation, 
either in production or utility, a condition he 
called ‘‘Bliss.’” Then without assuming that 
- future utility is discounted he derives a rule for 
capital accumulation which realizes the max- 
-imum sum of utility over time. In those days 
in Cambridge, England, discounting future 
utility over generations was not favored. 
Ramsey’s famous criterion was, and I quote, 
‘*T the] rate of saving multiplied by [the] mar- 
ginal utility of consumption should always 
equal bliss minus [the] actual rate of utility 
enjoyed’’ (Ramsey, 1928 pp. 547-49). 
Keynes gave him a nice intuitive way of seeing 
that this criterion is correct. However, the rule 
which he also derived and which remains cen- 
tral to the modern optimal growth theory is 
that in the absence of discounting, the mar- 
ginal utility of consumption should fall at a 
proportionate rate given by the rate of interest. 
In perfectly competitive markets this is the 
marginal product of a unit of capital. 

The contribution of von Neumann was 
along very different lines. Ramsey uses what 
today is called a macro model; von Neumann 
uses a disaggregated general-equilibrium 
model, whose production sector is an activities 
model. It has the peculiarity that there is no 
explicit recognition of labor inputs. Capital 
goods produce capital goods. Moreover there 
is no utility function in his model. He sought 
to show that there is an economic equilibrium 
in the sense that prices exist which will allow 
activities in use to cover costs while no activity 
offers a positive profit. Moreover, the activi- 
ties in use can expand the stock of capital 
goods at a maximal feasible rate. He proved 
that the rate of expansion of the capital stock 
and the rate of decline in prices will be equal 
in this equilibrium. He also generalized a fa- 
..mous fixed-point theorem due to L. J. Brouwer 
which later played a critical role in proving the 
existence of a competitive equilibrium. 

When von Neumann presented this result in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, he asserted that 
maximization of an objective function had no 
part in his theory. Paul Samuelson who was in 


the audience rose to challenge this statement, - 
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asserting that maximization would enter once 
disequilibria were considered. Von Neumann 
offered to bet him a cigar that this was wrong. 
Amazingly Samuelson did not accept the wa- 
ger. Nonetheless he feels that should they meet 
at St. Peter’s gate he should ask von Neumann 
for a cigar. It was in the context of a von 


‘Neumann model, in a publication of the Rand 


Corporation, that Samuelson (1949) first de- 
scribed the idea of the turnpike. 


If. The Samuelson Turnpike 


The subsequent history of models of opti- 
mal growth has featured an interplay of these 
two foundations. That is, the Ramsey objective 
of maximizing a utility sum over time has been 
introduced into the disaggregated model of 
von Neumann, and the von Neumann produc- 
tion sector featuring numerous activities has 
been introduced into the Ramsey model. It is 
the accomplishment of the von Neumann 
model to describe the conditions for an equi- 
librium of production over time. 

Samuelson conjectured the existence of a 
turnpike in a von Neumann model where the 
objective to be maximized is the size of the 
terminal capital stocks in certain assigned ra- 
tios. The turnpike was to be the path of most 
rapid balanced growth of the capital stock, the 
von Neumann equilibrium. Therefore, it seems 


appropriate to refer to the turnpike in the von 


Neumann model as the Samuelson turnpike. 
Later Robert Dorfman, Samuelson, and Robert 
Solow (1958) presented a proof of the 
Samuelson turnpike conjecture for a model 
with two capital goods. However, the first rig- 
orous proof was found by Roy Radner (1961). 
His model allowed any number of capital 
goods. He also introduced the most useful 
method of proof for turnpike theorems, which 
I have called the value-loss method. 

The value-loss method exploits the fact that, 
compared with the capital stocks of paths on 
the turnpike, the capital.stocks of paths off the.. 
turnpike lose value at the equilibrium prices 
that support the turnpike. Since it is possible 
to use the turnpike for most of the time in an 
alternative path, the losses that the optimal 
path can suffer are limited. This limits the time 
the optimal path can spend outside a neigh- 
borhood of the turnpike, just as for your trips 
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by car through the countryside. Radner 
showed that any sufficiently long optimal path 
in an irreducible model will spend most of the 
time in a small angular neighborhood of the 
ray on which von Neumann equilibrium paths 
lie. He assumed that the production set, which 
is a convex cane, is strictly convex near the 
von Neumann ray except for constant returns 
to scale. This theorem has the weakness that 
strict convexity 1s not consistent with the neo- 
classical production model, for which different 
industries have independent production pro- 
cesses. The difficulty is that the social produc- 
tion set is convex but not strictly convex under 
` neoclassical assumptions. However, the argu- 
ment can be adapted to prove convergence to 
a flat piece of the production set on which the 
von Neumann equilibrium path lies, which I 
call the von Neumann facet. More of that later. 
Other arguments on some additional assump- 
tions imply that the optimal path will converge 
further to the von Neumann equilibrium 
itself. 

Using approaches different from Radner’s, 
Michio Morishima (1961) and I (McKenzie, 
1963a) independently proved a turnpike the- 
orem for a von Neumann model of Leontief 
type with circulating capital and variable co- 
efficients. As a von Neumann model there are 
no explicit labor inputs. This model has a neo- 
Classical production sector. My approach was 
to use a theorem of Solow and Samuelson 
(1953) which implies that the equilibrium 
prices converge to the turnpike prices over 
time. This causes the production coefficients 
to converge to the coefficients that produce the 
turnpike. Then, tracing the production path 
backwards in time I show that the optimal path 
must stay near the turnpike most of the time if 
the period of accumulation is long enough. 
It has recently been shown by Michael 
Kaganovich (1998) that it is possible to intro- 
duce a utility function into this model and 
Prove a turnpike theorem where the objective 
IS tO maximize a discounted utility sum over 
the infinite future. More about this later. 


WI. The Ramsey Turnpike 
The first moves beyond the theorem of 


amsey, with its assumption of one sector and 
> the state of Bliss as the turnpike, were made 
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independently by Tjalling Koopmans (1965) 
and David Cass (1966). In the modern liter- 
ature, the state of the economy where popu- 
lation is allowed to grow and saturation has 
been reached in the sense of a maximum of 
sustainable per capita utility is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a Golden Age. If discounting is 


‘allowed a8 well; an optimal path of accumu- 


lation with constant per capita capital stock is 
called a modified Golden Age. Cass and 
Koopmans gave rigorous proofs of conver- 
gence of optimal paths to a modified Golden 
Age where utility is discounted and population 
is growing. Koopmans used a social utility 
function defined on per capita consumption 
plus possible additional discounting, while 
Cass equivalently assumed that the discount 
rate on social utility exceeds the rate of pop- 
ulation growth. Ramsey had introduced gen- 
eralizations in these same directions, but his 
arguments were not understood and probably 
not complete. The theorems of Cass and 
Koopmans were subsequently generalized by 
James Mirrlees (1967) to allow technical pro- 
gress as well. 

Some essays in the New Growth Theory 
take their departure from a one-sector model 
of this type, that is, the Ramsey model into 
which population growth, technical progress, 
and discounting have been introduced with the 
rate of discounting of social utility exceeding 
the sum of the rate of population growth and 
the rate at which individual utility increases 
because of technical progress. In such a model, 
the New Growth theorists seek to prove turn- 
pike theorems in the sense of convergence of 
the capital stock to the capital stock of a mod- 
ified Golden Age. This literature 1s com- 
prehensively surveyed in the recent book 
Economic Growth by Robert Barro and Xavier 
Sala-i-Martin (1995). 

One should note that the meaning of turn- 
pike in the one-sector model of Ramsey is just 
the level of capital accumulation reached at a 
saturation point, either a -Golden Age or a 
modified Golden Age. On the other hand, in 
the von Neumann model the turnpike is given 
by the combination of capital goods that at- 
tains the fastest growth rate. When this idea is 
adapted to a Ramsey model where there are 
resources like labor and land that cause 
production to be bounded, the comparable task 
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is to discover the combination of capital goods 
that supports production in the state of satu- 
ration. This does not exclude sustained growth 
so long as it is made possible by exogenous 
factors like population growth and technical 
progress. When there is more than one capital 
good, the combination of capital goods that 
*can play the rolé ‘ofthe turnpike must be 
found, that is, to which optimal paths 
converge. 

The first proof of a turnpike for a Ramsey 
model with more than one sector was found 
by Hiroshi Atsumi (1965) in a model with one 
capital good and one consumer good and no 
discounting. He assumed, like Koopmans and 
Cass, an expanding population, and he used 
the Ramsey objective based on undiscounted 
per capita utility. He introduced the overtaking 
criterion so that this objective would be mean- 
ingful over an infinite future. He also relates 
his argument to the competitive market and 
derives the optimal savings ratio in the sense 
of Ramsey. His argument is a value-loss ar- 
gument, and he derives a generalization of the 
lemma that was the basis of Radner’s proof of 
the Samuelson turnpike theorem. However, 
Atsumi’s theorem does not achieve full gen- 
erality since he uses only one capital good. 

The turnpike theorem for any number of 
capital goods and consumers was made in a 
model with a finite horizon by me (McKenzie, 
1968) and in a model with an infinite horizon 
by David Gale (1967). Gale assumed strict 
concavity of social utility, at least at the 
Golden Age, while I considered the case where 
the concavity was not strict. Utility was not 
explicitly discounted, but for an expanding 
population an interpretation of our models in 
terms of per capita utility would implicitly 
amount to discounting social utility at the rate 
of population growth. Of course the general 
model should allow for greater levels of dis- 
counting. However, it took a surprisingly long 
time to prove turnpike theorems with greater 
levels of discounting.The extension to a-mul- 
tisector model with discounting exceeding the 
rate of population growth was made indepen- 
dently by Cass and Carl Shell (1976) and José 
Scheinkman (1976). They proved the conver- 
gence of optimal paths to the modified Golden 
Rule path. Their theorems, like the theorem of 
Gale (1967), require strict concavity of the 
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reduced utility function. The reduced utility is 
the maximum social utility achievable in a sin- 
gle period, given the initial and terminal cap- 
ital stocks. Concavity of the reduced utility 
function is implied by strict concavity of the 
social utility function, defined on consump- 
tion, and strict convexity of the production 
possibility set, except for constant returns to 
scale. The theorems are stated in terms of dis- 
count factors, net of population growth, which 
are close enough to 1, that is, net discount rates 
sufficiently close to 0, so that the optimal path 
from certain initial capital stocks converges to 
an optimal balanced path. The optimal bal- 
anced path itself converges to the unique op- 
timal balanced path for the undiscounted case 
as the discount rate goes to 0. Thus, one way 
of interpreting their theorems is that the opti- 
mal paths are continuous in the discount factor 
as the discount factor approaches 1. 


IV. Neighborhood Turnpikes 
and von Neumann Facets 


Given strictly concave utility and strictly 
convex production sets, convergence to an op- 
timal balanced path, or a modified Golden 
Age, may require that discount rates be very 
close to 0, or equivalently discount fac- 
tors close to 1. However, I have shown 
(McKenzie, 1986) that this requirement may 
be relaxed if convergence to a modified 
Golden Age is replaced by convergence to a 
neighborhood of a modified Golden Age. Then 
the discount rate must be closer to 0 the 
smaller the neighborhood chosen. The modi- 
fied Golden Ages need not be unique, but they 
will all lie in similar neighborhoods of each 
other. The differentiability requirements on 
the utility and production functions are weaker 
in my theorem. Later theorists have found that 
all kinds of complex patterns of optimal paths 
are possible even when differentiability is as- 
sumed. For example, periodic paths or even 
chaotic paths may occur. Such cases have 
been extensively investigated and described 
by Michele Boldrin, Tapan Mitra, Kazuo 
Nishimura, Makoto Yano, and many others. 
Much of the literature is surveyed by Boldrin 
and Michael Woodford (1990). However 
these complex patterns must lie within the 
neighborhoods employed by the neighborhood 
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turnpike theorems, when the reduced utility 
function is strictly concave at the modified 
Golden Age. These neighborhoods close down 
on the modified Golden Age as the discount 
rate approaches zero. 

The added generality I will now describe 
when strict convexity and concavity assump- 
tions are relaxed cannot be too easy to grasp 
since Tjalling Koopmans told us at Stanford 
in 1965 that he did not understand it. However, 
Roy Radner was presént and said that he did 
understand it, which somewhat relieved my 
mind. I first introduced (McKenzie, 1963b) 
this generalization with. reference to Radner’s 
theorem on the Samuelson turnpike where 
Radner assumed strict convexity of the pro- 
duction possibility set at the von Neumann ray 
except for constant returns to scale. However, 
I will confine attention here to the Ramsey 
model. In the absence of strict concavity of the 
reduced utility function, the prices that support 
the modified Golden Age may also support a 
convex set of input-output combinations 
which surround the modified Golden Age, per- 
haps including many which are not balanced. 
Ín this case, what the value-loss argument pro- 
duces is not convergence to the modified 
Golden Age, but to the set of input-output 
combinations for capital stocks that are sup- 
ported by the same prices that support the 
modified Golden Age. I call this convex 
set of input—output combinations a von 
Neumann facet in the Ramsey model. The 
convergence theorem requires the support- 
ing price vector to be unique and the value 
losses off the facets to be uniformly bounded 
from zero (McKenzie, 1983). The theorem 
leaves open how the optimal path will be- 
have within the neighborhood, even when 
the von Neumann facet is trivial and contains 
only the modified Golden Age. Complex pat- 
terns may also arise on the von Neumann 
facet, when it is not trivial. In this case they 
may be cyclic but not chaotic. On the other 
hand, it is also possible that the difference 
equations that govern paths which lie on the 
facet will be such that convergence to a small 
neighborhood of the Golden Age must also 
Occur for a small enough discount rate. 
These considerations are rather too compli- 
cated to describe more exactly in this lecture. 
Unfortunately, however, the secondary 
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sources are very inadequate on neighbor- 
hood convergence and on von Neumann fac- 
ets as well. 

The neoclassical model always has non- 
trivial von Neumann facets. Given the prices 
of inputs and outputs in each production pro- 
cess, the most profitable combination of in- 
puts and outputs will be chosen, and with 
perfect competition the profit will be zero. 
Through the replication of the elementary 
production units, assuming they are smell, 
the level at which these combinations are re- 
alized may be varied nearly continuously. 
The consequence is that a great variety of 
total inputs and outputs are consistent with 
given prices. Moreover, although the dimen- 
sion of this variation of inputs and outputs is 
reduced if the variation in activity levels is 
constrained by side conditions, it is not elim- 
inated so long as the side conditions are 
fewer in number than the number of pro- 
cesses. For example, the total supplies of the 
primary resources may be side constraints. 
These relations have been discussed in a 
model without joint production by Harutaki 
Takahashi (1985). 

In the model with bounded paths and dif- 
ferentiability of social utility near the von 
Neumann facet, Makoto Yano (1998) has 
recently proved a dual turnpike theorem, 
which is stated in terms of prices rather than 
goods, on assumptions significantly weaker 
than those used for the primal theorem, 
which is stated in terms of goods. My theo- 
rem requires uniformity in value losses off 
the von Neumann facets for an interval of 
discount rates bounded by 0. His theorem 
does not require this uniformity. The dual 
turnpike theorem asserts that the prices that 
support the optimal path will converge to a 
neighborhood of the unique price vector that 
supports a modified Golden Age. In a com- 
petitive economy where perfect-foresight 
paths are optimal paths his theorem implies 
that fiscal policies that transfer income from 
some consumers to others will not affect the 
spending of these consumers to any signifi- 
cant extent. if the transfers are temporary. 
This extends results of Milton Friedman 
(1957) based on the permanent-income hy- 
pothesis from a partial-equilibrium frame- 
work to a general-equilibrium framework. 
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V. Unbalanced Growth with Bounded Paths 


Almost all the attention to asymptotic con- 
vergence has been concentrated on conver- 
gence to balanced paths, although it is not 
. clear that optimal balanced paths will exist. 
This type of path is virtually impossible to be- 
lieve in, if the model is disaggregated beyond 
the division into human capital and physical 
capital, and new goods and new methods of 
production appear from time to time. How- 
ever, the fundamental convergence results in 
models in which paths are bounded, after al- 
lowing for population growth and exogenous 
technical progress, do not depend on the pres- 
ence of an optimal stationary path or the ab- 
sence of changes in technology and taste. The 
basic result is that optimal paths from different 
initial stocks have a tendency to converge, 
whatever their shapes may be. I made this 
point in articles published in 1974 and 1976. 
It was also emphasized in my chapter in 
the Handbook of Mathematical Economics 
(1986). If the discount factor is equal to 1, that 
is to say, future utilities are treated on a par 
with the utility of the current period as Ramsey 
would prefer, and the reduced utility function 
is strictly concave, it is a general phenomenon 
that optimal paths from different starting 
points converge in some sense in models with 
bounded growth if the paths are not isolated— 
in other words, if the optimal path from one 
starting point can be reached from the other 
starting point. Of course, if the optimal path 
from the second starting point can be reached 
only with great difficulty from the first starting 
point, the convergence may be slow. 

There is a simple argument which does not 
use value losses that proves this result. We are 
free to normalize utility so that the utility along 
one optimal path is zero in every period. Also 
assume that the starting point of this path is 
interior to the set of capital stocks whose util- 
ity sums are bounded above minus infinity af- 
. ter. the normalization is made. Suppose the 
optimal path from the second starting point 
Stays away from the optimal path from the first 
starting point by at least a small distance for 
an indefinite number of periods. Now consider 
a path lying halfway between these paths. By 
convexity of the production set, it is feasible. 
If this convexity is uniform, which is not un- 
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reasonable if the path 1s bounded, the midpath 
will enjoy a utility that exceeds the average 
utility of the two paths by more than some pos- 
itive amount in every period when they are 
apart by more than a given distance. If there 
are an indefinite number of such periods, and 
no discounting, the total utility along the 
-midpath will exceed the average of the total 
utilities along the two original paths by an un- 
bounded amount. In other words, the utility 
gain is infinite over the infinite path. I cannot 
give a complete argument since I do not wish 
to use even simple algebra in this lecture, but 
it is easily shown that this leads to a contra- 
diction. The contradiction can only be escaped 
if the paths converge. 

If the discount factor is less than 1, the ob- 
vious difficulty arises that the utility gains of 
the midpath will not be- unbounded, but will 
have a finite sum. However, an argument 
adapted from Truman Bewley (1982) still al- 
lows a neighborhood theorem to be proved. 
Consider the gains of the midpath over the av- 
erage of the two optimal paths from an arbi- 
trary time from which the path is observed. It 
can be shown, if the discount factor is close 
enough to 1, that the sum of future gains de- 
creases over time by at least a certain amount 
if the path from the second starting point re- 
mains outside a given neighborhood of the 
path from the first starting point. This argu- 
ment, as the earlier one, depends on uniform 
concavity of the reduced utility function, at 
least in the neighborhood of one of the paths. 
Since the sum of gains cannot become nega- 
tive, we reach a contradiction unless the paths 
converge. This theorem can be given a gen- 
eralization to facets if strict concavity fails to 
hold. 


VI. The Old Growth Theory 


The work that I have been reviewing should 
be called the Old Optimal-Growth Theory. — 
-Solow (1956) and Trevor. Swan (1956) intro- 
duced what is properly called the Old Growth 
Theory. They are concerned with competitive 
equilibria. The crucial assumption in Solow’s 
model is that saving by consumers is fixed at 
a percentage of net output or net income. Pro- 
duction is guided by current prices as in 4 
Walrasian model with stationary expectations. 
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With these behavioral assumptions and 
strongly diminishing returns to capital, given 
the labor supply, Solow shows that the com- 
petitive equilibrium over time will approach a 
stationary value, that is, a state in which saving 
is just adequate to meet the demand for capital 
arising from the expanding population. If pop- 
ulation is not growing and saving is a propor- 
“tion of net output, capital will continue to 
grow. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that 
people would continue to accumulate capital 
after additions to capital no longer increase, or 
may even reduce, output. Thus it is necessary 
to introduce some dependence of the saving 
rate on the level of accumulated capital. This 
dependence presumably requires some atten- 
tion to utility considerations and some fore- 
sight. If there 1s exogenous technical progress 
which takes the form of the increasing pro- 
ductivity of labor, the analysis may be carried 
through using units of effective labor rather 
than units of labor. The Old Growth Theory 
was introduced to refute the theories of Roy 
Harrod and Evsey Domar, which used fixed 
coefficients of production and implied that 
equilibria would always be unstable. It accom- 
plished this purpose by bringing economic 
considerations into the choice of inputs for 
production, but it left consumption levels still 
divorced from economizing choice over time. 

Solow has a very clear presentation of the 
view of the old growth theorists toward 
the positive and normative theories in his 
Radcliffe lectures (1970). There is no reluc- 
tance to discuss the question of what saving 
rate would be optimal, and the analysis is con- 
ducted in the same style that Ramsey used. 
However, the normative theory is placed 
squarely in the realm of policy, and there is no 
suggestion that the competitive market by it- 
self will achieve a normative result. On the 
other hand, it is suggested that a loose approx- 
imation to the optimal policy may be good 
enough. 

There is a model of population growth that 
bears a suggestive similarity to the von 
Neumann model and the Old Growth Theory 
in its positive form. The Old Growth Theory 
assumes a rate of saving and an aggregate ini- 
tial stock of capital and explores the implica- 
tions in a model of capital accumulation. 


Turnnile theareme in the van Nenmann mandel 
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assume an initial stock of capital goods of ar- 
bitrary composition and follow the evolution 
of the stock where all output in excess of 
workers’ subsistence is reinvested, and pro- 
duction processes satisfy no profit conditions. 
The demographic growth theory assumes birth 
rates and death rates by cohort and arr initial 
composition of the population and traces the 


~ subsequent development of the population by 


size and age distribution which these assump- 
tions imply. If the birth and death rates are 
assumed to be constant, the composition of the 
population is shown to converge to a constant 
composition which is independent of the initial 
composition, and the rate of growth of the pop- 
ulation becomes constant as well. This devel- 
opment does not correspond exactly to either 
of the economic models but there are analogies 
to both the von Neumann and the Old Growth 
Theory. However, the demographic analogy 
goes further. If the birth and death rates are 
assumed to change over time, it still holds true 
that the composition of the population by age 
is asymptotically independent of the initial 
composition of the population. We found for 
the Ramsey model of bounded growth that the 
path itself was asymptotically independent of 
the initial capital stocks. However, conver- 
gence in the demographic model will be like 
convergence in the von Neumann model in 
that the size of the later populations will be 
proportionate to the initial population for a 
given initial composition. The growth rates 
will converge in both cases. This demographic 
theory was first conjectured by Ansley Coale 
(1957) and successfully used by him to make 
population projections. The theorems were 
proved by Coale’s student Alvaro Lopez 
(1961). ? ais 

We may observe that the demographic the- 
ory is subject to the same exception that has 
been taken to the Old Growth Theory. That ts, 
the decisions of the population about the size 
of families are not explained by utility- 
maximizing choices made in face of antici- 
pated incomes atid death rates but are assumed 
to remain at certain levels, probably those re- 
alized in the past. There have been efforts by 
economists, in particular by Gary Becker et al. 
(1990), to introduce economizing into de- 
mographic theory. There is the same dispute 
amnno demoocranhers as among economists on 
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whether these moves toward optimizing mod- 
els have been useful. 


VII. Optimal Growth and 
Competitive Equilibrium 


So far I have discussed turnpikes chiefly in 
terms of optimal growth, which is a normative 
theory. However, there have been applications 
of the optimal growth theory to the market 
economy. Robert Becker (1982) showed how 
the the Ramsey description of optimal growth 
could be placed in correspondence with Irving 
Fisher’s theory of markets over time. Bewley 
(1982) showed, using the methods that 
Takashi Negishi applied to proving the exis- 


tence of competitive equilibrium, that if per- 


fect competition and perfect foresight are 
assumed then paths over time are optimal 
paths for a social welfare function which is the 
sum of individual utilities, weighted in a cer- 
tain manner. The weights are the reciprocals 
of the marginal utilities of wealth for the in- 
dividual consumers, that is, of whatever is 
used to state prices. These do not represent 
moral values. The theory is positive, not nor- 
mative. The consumers make decisions that al- 
low for bequests, so that their decisions 
represent consumption plans into the indefinite 
future. | 

A further step is to show that competitive 
paths over the infinite horizon will have a turn- 
pike property as a consequence of being op- 
timal paths given the appropriate welfare 
function. However, some caution is needed 
when a competitive path is characterized as a 
turnpike. The social utility function which is 
maximized along the dynamic equilibrium 
path depends on the initial conditions. This is 
because the weights given consumers in the 
equilibrium are dependent on the income dis- 
tribution and therefore depend on the distri- 
bution of ownership in the initial stocks and 
on the level of these stocks. However, Yano 
(1984) shows that the effect of these initial 
conditions tends to disappear as the discount 
rate on utility approaches zero. Then we obtain 
a turnpike theorem in the original sense. 

Most of the applications of turnpike theory 
to competitive equilibrium have been made 
under quite restrictive assumptions. First it is 
assumed that individual utility over time can 
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be represented by utility functions that are sep- 
arable and additive over time and discounted 
at a constant rate. In a period model with long 
periods the assumption of additivity and sep- 
arability may not be yery demanding, though 
certainly not without objection. However, it is 
much.less acceptable to assume that all con- 
sumers have the same discount rates on utility. 
If discount rates are allowed to be endogenous 
and dependent on levels of wealth, the as- 
sumption of equal discount rates may be 
somewhat more acceptable. This move was in- 
troduced by Hirofumi Uzawa (1969) for an ` 
aggregative model. More recently recursive 
utility functions for individual consumers have 
been introduced by Robert E. Lucas and 
Nancy L. Stokey (1984) who prove turnpike 
theorems when, loosely speaking, the discount . 
rates on utility increase with increasing wealth. 
This discourages runaway saving by rich peo- 
ple. Recursive utility is treated in considerable 
detail by Robert Becker and John H. Boyd MI 
(1997) in their book Capital Theory, Equilib- 
rium Analysis and Recursive Utility. 


Vill. The New Growth Theory 


At this point we are left with two quite 
different turnpike theories. One theory 1s 
concerned with economies that expand indef- 
initely at rates determined endogenously. 
When the objective is to maximize terminal 
stocks the economy eventually expands at the 
maximal possible rate. The other theory is con- 
cerned with economies that may expand in- 
definitely but at rates determined outside the 
economic model, perhaps by the rate of growth 
of population. Moreover by adding the popu- 
lation growth rate to the discount rate and us- 
ing this as an expanded discount rate, the 
economy can be viewed as moving to a satu- 
ration level for discounted utility, a modified 
version of Ramsey’s Bliss. The question then 
arises whether, apart from population growth, 
the economy can grow indefinitely from en- 
dogenous factors in the manner depicted by 
the von Neumann growth model. And if this 
may occur does this economy have turnpike 
properties as the earlier ones do. 

The first paper in the optimal-growth liter- 
ature in which the rate of technical progress 
was made endogenous seems to be that by 
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-= Uzawa (1965) in a model with one produced Note that the New Growth Theory is distin- 


good serving both as capital good and as con- 
sumption good. He assumed that technical 
progress depends on the portion of labor de- 
voted to the educational sector which leads to 
increased labor productivity in the form of 
Harrod neutral technical progress. His paper 
has a normative slant. This type of model was 
-- developed further by. Lucas (1988) 23 years 
later with more positive intentions. The in- 
terest of Uzawa’s model was somewhat re- 
duced by his assumption that utility is 
proportional to consumption. Lucas uses a 
constant-elasticity consumption function 
and a Cobb-Douglas production function 
with Harrod neutral technical progress 
which he describes as resulting from accu- 
mulating human capital. Also, he adds a term 
to represent external effects from the accu- 
mulation of human capital in the economy. 
As a consequence of this factor, competitive 
equilibria do not realize Pareto optima. It 
should be noted, however, that sustained 
growth in his model does not depend on the 
presence of the external effects. 

On the other hand, somewhat earlier Paul 
Romer (1986) used external economies ın the 
production of goods arising from the spread of 
innovations to make possible indefinite expan- 
sion. This occurs in the context of competitive 
equilibrium, but because of the external econ- 
omies the equilibrium is not Pareto optimal. In 
a later model proposed by Romer (1990) 
knowledge is produced by research using hu- 
man capital as an input to design new inter- 
mediate products. The quantity of human 
capital is constant and separate from the labor 
supply. The human capital is divided between 
research and production. 


The papers of Romer and Lucas began an . 


avalanche of papers in this style, which con- 
tinues unabated. Uzawa proved convergence 
` of the optimal path to a balanced path, that is, 
a turnpike. The problem is simplified by the 
fact that only one good is present so that it is 


not necessary to choose the combination.of . 


capital goods that appear on the optimal bal- 
anced path. Romer and Lucas were pnmarily 
interested in the path under free enterprise, and 
they conjectured convergence to balanced 
paths in these economies‘ but did not pursue 
the question. 


guished by two principal characteristics. There 
is continuing growth at endogenously deter- 
mined rates, and the.growth path is treated as 
a general equilibrium of a competitive market, 
but not necessarily a perfectly competitive 
market. The use of general equilibria of im- 
perfectly competitive markets in growth the- 
ory was pioneered by Romer (1986). 


Subsequently there havé been“many efforts" - 


toward proving turnpike theories in models of 
the New Growth Theory, sometimes with two 
capital goods denoted physical capital and hu- 
man capital. As in the cases of Uzawa, Lucas, 


and Romer, these models have allowed for un- . 


bounded growth even without population 
growth. If Harrod neutral technical progress is 
possible in the production sector from devot- 


ing a part of labor to the education sector, the — 


possibility of continued. growth is clear. Of 
course it is just the same if human capital can 
be produced by the use of human capital alone. 
Indeed it is also possible if the production of 
human capital requires both goods and humar 
capital so long as neither goods production noi 
the production of human capital is constrainec 
by a given labor supply. The conditions tha 
are necessary for such continued growth were 
recently described by Jim Dolmas (1996) 
What is needed is that some subset of capita 
goods can be produced out of themselves. Thi: 
subset of capital goods is analogous to the se 
of basic goods used by Piero Sraffa in his boo! 
Production of Commodities by Means of Com 
modities (1960). 

If such a subset of basic goods exists, unlim 


ited expansion in the supply of other goods car . 


occur even if their production does involv: 
fixed factors, provided there is sufficient sub 


stitutability between the basic goods and th ` 


fixed factors. For example Cobb-Douglas pro 


duction functions suffice. Let labor and capite 


be the two factors in a production function fo 

a consumption good and assume that constar 

returns prevail, but allow capital to, reproduc ~ 
itself. Then the rate at which the production c 
the consumption good increases along a bal 
anced path is equal to the product of the shar 
of capital in the output of the consumptio 
good times the own rate of return of capita 
which is determined in the industry producin 
the capital good. If the share of capital in th 
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consumption goods industry is constant, the 
rate of expansion in the supply of the con- 
sumption good is constant though less than the 
rate of expansion of the supply of capital. The 
return to capital per unit in terms of consump- 
~ tion goods approaches zero although it does 
not reach zero. If the utility function depends 
only on consumption ‘and has a constatit“elas- 
ticity of substitution, there will be an optimal 
balanced path which is optimal from the ap- 
propriate initial stocks provided the discount 
rate is sufficiently high, so the utility sum is 
finite. The conditions for the existence of an 
optimal balanced path are expounded in the 
general case by Dolmas (1996). They were 
first stated for a one-sector model in an early 
paper by Brock and Gale (1969). 


IX. Turnpikes and Endogenous Growth 


As I mentioned earlier Michael Kaganovich 
(1998) has shown that my method of proving 
the Samuelson turnpike theorem in a model of 
production without joint production can be ex- 
tended to a Ramsey turnpike theorem where 
the objective is the sum of discounted future 
utility. The Ramsey objective first was intro- 
duced into a Leontief model with fixed co- 
efficients by Atsumi (1969). Kaganovitch 
introduced variable coefficients along the 
lines of my proof of the Samuelson turnpike 
theorem. But he goes further to prove that 
the linearity of the model only need hold 
asymptotically. 

One of the models of the New Growth The- 
ory is a special case of Kaganovich’s model. 
It is a feature of the von Neumann model that 
growth is sustained, and the rate of growth is 
endogenous to the model. Since sustained 
growth is the principal distinguishing feature 
of the New Growth Theory it is not surprising 
that the model of von Neumann and the 
Samuelson turnpike theorem should prove rel- 
evant. However, the economic significance of 
von Neumann’s model has been questioned 
from the fact that it does not recognize the sup- 
ply of labor as a constraint on production. The 
New Growth Theory in one of its incarnations 
tries to avoid this criticism by replacing raw 
labor by human capital which is assumed to 
be reproducible without limit out of hu- 
` man capital and perhaps physical capital. The 
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model in the New Growth Theory has the util- 
ity of consumption as the objective, but this is 
not a barrier to balanced growth if the utility 
function is homogeneous of some degree, a 
usual assumption the New Growth theorists 
make. 

Kaganovich shows that constant returns in 


`` production need only hold asymptotically, that 


is, in the long run. Asymptotically the dynam- 
ics of the Kaganovich model are the same as 
the dynamics of the Dasgupta and Mitra 
model. The growth rate of consumption and 
capital stocks is determined in just the same 
way as in the simple Ak model of Sergio 
Rebelo (1991) with the von Neumann growth 
rate replacing the coefficient A. The condition 
that characterizes optimal balanced growth 
may be found by differentiating the simple 
Euler equations, based on the reduced utility 
function in discrete time. No fancy mathemat- 
ics from the calculus of variations is needed, 
much less an appeal to Pontryagin. To deter- 
mine the growth rate of an optimal path, first, 
take the product of the von Neumann maxi- 
mum rate of growth times the discount factor. 
Then raise the product to a power equal to the 
elasticity of intertemporal substitution. As- 
ymptotically this is the growth rate of the op- 
timal path. In addition, relative prices and 
interest rates are asymptotically independent 
of preferences, thus of discount rates on future 
utility. In view of these facts it is clear that, 
asymptotically, the composition of consump- 
tion and the ratios of inputs into productive 
processes are constant. These results are rem- 
iniscent of the arguments of Sraffa (1960) as 
one might expect when human capital is 
treated as an output, since these models really 
do represent production of commodities by 
means of commodities. 

Other convergence theorems have been 
proved in the New Growth literature in special 
models of endogenous growth. These use ei- 
ther one- or two-sector models. Some of the 


models have had competitive equilibria that 


are Pareto optimal. Others have been compet- 
itive but feature monopolistic competition or 
external economies where the competitive 
equilibrium is not Pareto optimal. In the case 
of competitive equilibrium that is Pareto Op- 
timal, the convergence is to a balanced path of 
optimal capital accumulation which is optimal, 
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given the welfare function determined by the 
market equilibrium. However, the proofs of 
these results have involved features special to 
the dimensions of the models. Moreover, the 
linearization of the equations governing the 
evolution of the optimal paths have mostly led 
to matrices that are singular. For example, one 
of the capital goods has usually been produced 
without involving the other capital good, di- 
rectly or indirectly. That is, human capital or 
education is produced without the introduction 
of physical capital. On the other hand, if the 
matrices that give the local approximation for 
the Euler equations for discrete time are as- 
sumed to be nonsingular, the balanced-growth 
paths of the endogenous-growth models with 
any number of capital goods are edsily proved 
to be locally stable when the discount factors 
are near enough to 1. 

So far as I know, interesting conditions that 
guarantee global stability for the case of any 
number of capital goods have not been found 
for the case of joint production. Of course, the 
no-joint-production model seems to include all 
the models that have been described in the 
New Growth Theory literature, in which the 
labor supply is not treated as a primary re- 
source. If leisure is introduced into the utility 
function, I would say this condition is violated. 
So it is not surprising that multiple balanced 
paths arise, some of which are unstable. There 
is an excellent account of this literature in the 
January 1997 issue of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Dynamics and Control. To have a proof 
of the turnpike in a truly general convex model 
it is necessary to eliminate the no-joint- 
production condition. Then the theorem would 
match Radner’s proof of a Samuelson turnpike 
for the von Neumann model. Such a theorem 
seems to me to be within reach. 


X. The Question of Foresight 


A weakness of the turnpike theory in the 
setting of competitive equilibrium is the re- 
quirement of long-term foresight by the eco- 
nomic agents. It was first shown by Edmond 
Malinvaud (1953) that efficiency in produc- 
tion over time is not guaranteed by period-by- 
period maximization of profits, since capital 
Overaccumulation could occur. More recently 
Frank Hahn (1966) in particular has empha- 
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sized that satisfying the conditions.of market 
equilibrium in the short run is no guarantee 
that the economy is on an optimal path. It is 
well known that the prices that guide the 
choices of the economic agents must be such 
that a transversality condition at infinity is sat- 
isfied. However, 1t was suggested by Gale in 
his classic paper (1967 p. 2) that continual re- 
visions of the plan might be able to overcome 
the deficiencies of long-range foresight: ‘“‘to 
describe the situation figuratively, one is guid- 
ing a ship on a long journey by keeping it lined 
up with a point on the horizon even though 
one knows that long before that point is 
reached the weather will change (but in an un- 
predictable way) and it will be necessary to 
pick a new course with a new reference point, 
again on the horizon rather than just a short 
distance ahead.’’ 

Attempts have been made to prove theorems 
where short-term foresight is sufficient. In the 
context of planning for optimal growth this 
program was begun by Steven Goldman 
(1968) who showed that planning for a finite 
program which was revised every period 
would converge to the optimal program in a 
one-sector Ramsey style neoclassical model if 
the planning period was chosen to be suffi- 
ciently long. He required that the terminal cap- 
ital stock at the end of the planning period be 
at least as large as the capital stock at the time 
of planning. This result has been generalized 
to multisector models since then. 

These attempts to reduce the demands on 
foresight do not deal with the questions of tech- 
nical progress and the introduction of new 
goods. A recent unpublished and, indeed, un- 
finished paper by Boldrin and David Levine en- 
titled ‘‘Innovation Growth and Cycles in 
General Equilibrium’? approaches these prob- 
lems by way of a model with an infinite number 
of goods and activities. Only a finite set of 
goods and activities are present at any one time. 
Their utility functions are defined in terms of 
characteristics, rather than goods. They remark, 

.. convergence to any balanced growth path 
is at best partial and temporary, as new feasible 
activities are implemented when they become 
profitable and others are disbanded when not 
profitable anymore.” Their arguments are in- 
teresting and provocative, but it is not possible 
for me to discuss here. 
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In the end, the growth models, like all eco- 
nomic models, are guides to the kinds of things 
that may happen. They cannot predict with the 
accuracy expected of the natural sciences. Of 
course the refined accuracy of prediction of the 
‘ natural sciences is realized principally in con- 
trolled situations in the laboratory or in indus- 


. try, with perhaps the singular exception of the~~ 


movements of the celestial bodies. In the con- 
text of demographic theory Nathan Keyfitz 
(1977 p. 86) remarks, ‘“‘An exposition of the 
mathematics of population is not more directly 
concerned with prediction of future changes 
than a book on hydrodynamics is concerned 
with the prediction of floods. The most one can 
hope is that theoretical formulations will give 
the practitioners who do the predicting some 
help in thinking about their problem.’’ I sup- 
pose we should not expect the position of the 
theoretical economist to be stronger than that 
of the theoretical demographer. 
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CLIO AND THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF SCIENCE‘ 


Common Agency Contracting and the Emergence 
of “Open Science” Institutions 


By PAUL A. Davip* Sy 


The Cold War’s ending has brought mount- 
ing pressures to recognize national science and 
technology research systems. Yet, by compar- 
ison with what has been learned already 
concerning institutional arrangements and 
business strategies affecting corporate R&D 
investments, surprisingly little is known about 
the economic origins and effects of the cor- 
responding institutional infrastructures shap- 
ing the world of “‘academic’’ science, and the 
organization and conduct of publicly sup- 
ported R&D more generally. The desirability 
of closing this particular lacuna in the econom- 
ics and economic-history literatures has been 
just as evident to economists concerned with 
extending the analysis of modern institutions 
as to those who have begun to approach 
the whole area of science and technology stud- 
ies from the perspectives and methods of 
industrial-organization economics.’ Even 
before the ‘‘new economics of science’? had 


* Discussants: Kenneth Flamm, Brookings Institution; 
Zvi Griliches, Harvard University; David Mowery, Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley. 


* All Souls College, Oxford OX1 4AL, U.K., and 
Department of Economics, Stanford University, Stanford, 
CA 94305-6072. This condensed presentation draws on 
David (1998), which should be consulted for refinements, 
qualifications, historical documentation, and references to 
the relevant literature. I am grateful to Avner Greif, Mario 
Biagioli, Partha Dasgupta, Weston Headley, Scott 
Mandelbrote, Joel Mokyr, Noel Swerdiow, and many 


other colleagues, institutions, and foundations whose in- . 


tellectual and material generosity aided my research in this 
area since 1991. The comments and suggestions of the 
discussants improved the present version, although they 
did not make the task of compression any the easier. 

' With particular reference to ‘‘the new economics of 
science,” see Partha Dasgupta and David (1987, 1994), 
David (1994a), and the more recent surveys by 
A. M. Diamond (1996), Paula Stephan (1996), and David 
et al. (1998). 
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begun to direct attention to such a program, 
Douglass North (1990 p. 75) saw a significant 
challenge and a promising opportunity in ex- 
plicit exploration of ‘‘the connecting links be- 
tween institutional structures ... and incentives 
to acquire pure knowledge.’’ The research re- 
ported here has accepted that challenge (see 
also the, other papers in this session: Timothy 
Lenoir [1998], Christophe Lécuyer [1998], 
and Marjory S. Blumenthal [1998]). It is fo-' 
cused upon key episodes in the institutional 
evolution of ‘‘public science,’’ and its com- 
plex and changing relationship to the other or- 
ganizational spheres of contemporaneous 
scientific activity: those in which research was 
conducted under “‘proprietary rules’’ for in- 
dustrial: profit-goals, and ‘‘defense-related’’ 
science and engineering knowledge was 
sought under conditions of restricted access to 
information concerning methods, findings, and 
their actual and potential applications. 


I. The Problem: Why ‘‘Open Science”? 


The particular historical development of in- 
terest here is the emergence of precisely those 
fundamental lines of cultural and institutional 
demarcation, to which I have referred in dis- 
tinguishing the existence of the sphere of 
‘‘open science’’ activities supported by state 
funding and the patronage of private founda- 
tions and carried on today in universities and 
public (not-for-profit ) institutes. Although the 
conceptualization of science as the pursuit of 
‘‘public knowledge’’ now seems to many a 
natural, even a primitive notion, it is in reality 
a complex social construct (see Robert K. 
Merton 1973, 1996 part IM). The “‘commu- 
nal” ethos and norms of ‘‘the Republic of Sci- 
ence’’ emphasize the cooperative character of 
the larger purpose-in which individual re- 
searchers are engaged, stressing that the 
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accumulation of reliable knowledge is an es- 
sentially social process. The force of its univ- 
ersalist norm is to render entry into scientific 
work and discourse open to all persons of 
‘“‘competence,’’ while a second key aspect of 
‘‘openness’’ is promoted by norms concerning 
the sharirig of knowledge in regard to new 
findings and the methods whereby they were 
obtained. o 

Open science is a quite recent social inno- 
vation, at least by historical standards. Ac- 
companying the profound epistemological 
reorientation wrought by the fusion of exper- 
iumentalism with Renaissance mathematics, the 
cultural.ethos and social organization of West- 
ern European scientific activities during the 
late 16th and 17th centuries underwent a sig- 
nificant transformation, a break from the pre- 
viously dominant regime of ‘‘secrecy in the 
pursuit of nature’s secrets.’’ This change 
should be seen as a distinctive and vital aspect 
of the Scientific Revolution, from which there 
crystallized a new set of conventions, incen- 
tive structures, and institutional mechanisms 
that reinforced scientific researchers’ commit- 
ments to rapid disclosure and wider dissemi- 
nation of their discoveries and inventions. Yet 
the puzzle of why and how this came about 
has not received the notice it would seem to 
deserve, especially in view of the complemen- 
tarities and tensions that are present today in 
relations between the regimes of open and pro- 
prietary science. 

Any familiarity with the antecedent intellec- 


tual orientation and social organization of sci- ° 


entific research in the West would be sufficient 
to suggest the utter improbability of that his- 
torical bifurcation, which saw a new and quite 


antithetical mode of conducting the search for ` 


knowledge emerge alongside (and in some 
sense in competition with) the older, secretive 
hunting of nature’s secrets. Medieval experi- 
mental science was shaped by a political and 
religious outlook that encouraged withholding 
from the ‘‘vulgar multitude’’ arcane and oc- 
cult knowledge that might impart immense 
powers over material things (see William 
Eamon, 1994). The imperative of secrecy was 
particularly strong in the medieval and Ren- 
aissance traditions of alchemy, and it persisted 
there side-by-side with the emergent institu- 
tions of open science throughout the 17th and 
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into the 18th century. Social and economic 
regulations during the Middle Ages, along 
with rent-seeking strategies, worked in the 
same direction: knowledge of recently discov- 
ered geographical secrets and maps indicating 
trade routes would be closely guarded. Simi- 
larly, technological recipes were kept from the 
public domain by craftsmen, even when they: 
were not compelled by guild restrictions to 
preserve the ‘“‘mysteries’’ of the industrial - 
arts.” | 

Why then, out of such a background should 
there have emerged a quite distinctive com- 
munity of inquiry whose members came to be 
governed by a distinctive reward system based 
upon priority (and hence, necessarily, the rev- 
elation) of discoveries? Why, especially when 
in the modern context we see few if any dif- 
ferences between the methods of (scientific) 
inquiry used by university researchers work- 
ing under the institutional norms of open sci- 
ence and the procedures that they (or others 
with the same training) employ in the setting 
of a corporate R&D laboratory? Can the social 
organization of open science then be simply 
an epiphenomenon of the philosophical and 
religious changes that some cultural historians 
see as underpinning the Scientific Revolution, 
if not of the epistemological transformations 
that it constituted? Stating the problem more 
synthetically, is it not plausible that these two 
discontinuities, the one taking place in the so- 
cial organization of scientific inquiry and the 
other transforming its intellectual organiza- 
tion, were interdependent and entangled with 
each other in ways that need to be more thor- 
oughly understood? 

Considering the economic logic of the or- 
ganization of knowledge-producing activities 
provides a start toward answering this ques- 
tion; it is possible to give a complete function- 
alist account of the institutional complex that 


? From the 14th century to the early 18th century in 
Europe, the issuance of ‘‘letters patent’’ and granting of 
royal ‘‘privileges’’ conferring monopoly rights in 
exchange for the disclosure of technological information 
were aimed primarily to effect the transfer and application 
of existing industrial arts and engineering practices (i.¢., 
techniques already known to master-craftsmen and engt- 
neers in other territories), and not particularly at inducing 
fresh inventive activity (see David, 1993a). 
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characterizes modern science in such terms 
(see Dasgupta and David, 1987, 1994). In 
brief, the norm of openness is incentive- 
compatible with a collegiate reputational re- 
ward system based upon accepted claims to 
priority; it also is conducive to individual strat- 
‘egy choices whose collective outcome reduces 
excess duplication of research efforts and en- 


larges the domain of informational~comple-’ 


mentaries. This brings socially beneficial 
spillovers among research programs and abets 
rapid replication and swift validation of novel 
discoveries. The advantages of treating new 
findings as public goods in order to promote 
the faster growth of the stock of knowledge 
are thus contrasted with the requirement of re- 
stricting informational access in order to en- 
large the flow of privately appropriable rents 
from knowledge stocks. This functionalist jux- 
taposition suggests a logical basis for the ex- 
istence and perpetuation of institutional and 
cultural separations between two normatively 
differentiated communities of research prac- 
tice: the open “‘Republic of Science’’ and the 
proprietary “‘Realm of Technology’’ are dis- 
tinctive organizational regimes, each of which 
serves a different (and potentially complemen- 
tary) societal purpose. 

The foregoing, “‘logical-origins’’ style of 
explanation for the institutions of modern sci- 
ence (and technology), however, is uncon- 
cerned with the details of their actual historical 
evolution. A rationale of this kind, at best, 
seems to presuppose a creationist fiction, 
namely, that these arrangements were insti- 
tuted ab initio by some external agency, such 
as an informed and benevolent political au- 
thority endowed with fiscal powers. A re- 
sponse to that objection requires probing for 
the historical origins of the institutions of open 
science, since these remain outside the set of 
logical Origins arrived at simply from a con- 
Sideration of the present-day functional value 
of an extant, cooperative mode of scientific 
research, 


H. The Argument: Noble Patrons, 
Mathematicians, and Principal—Agent Problems 


E contend that the historical emergence of 
; © norms of disclosure and demonstration and 
, ~ nse of “‘cooperative rivalries” in the rev- 
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elation of new knowledge (the ‘‘open-science 
revolution’’) had independent and antecedent 
roots. These lay in the social and institutional 
contexts in which the new breed of scientists 
were working: the formation of a distinctive 
research culture of open science was first made 
possible and, indeed, was positively encour- 
aged by the system of aristocratic patronage 


' prevailing’ in an era when kings and nobles 


(both lay and ecclesiastical) were immediately 
concerned with the ornamental benefits to be 


‘derived by their sponsorship of philosophers 


and savants of great renown. To sustain this 
interpretation I argue that the economic logic 
of the patronage system in post-Renaissance 
Europe induced the emergence and promoted 
the institutionalization of new reputation- 
building proceedings; these entailed the reve- 
lation of scientific knowledge and expertise - 
among extended reference groups that in- 
cluded ‘“‘peer-experts.’’ Patronage, however, 
already was an old system in the 17th century, 
for the sponsorship of intellectuals was a long- 
standing prerogative and responsibility of Eu- 
rope’s social and political elites. It is necessary 
then for me to explain that something new had 
appeared on the scene at that particular junc- 
ture; something which by disturbing that sys- 
tem induced the primitive formation of 
conventions and norms that can be identified 
with open science. The core part of my pro- 
posed explanation derives from considering, 
first, the economics of patronage in general, 
and then the specific implications of the newly 
arising problems of principal—agent contract- 
ing that were created by the late-Renaissance 
patronage system’s encounter with the new 
(mathematical) form of ‘‘mechanical philos- 
ophy,’’ in which the likes of Galileo, Johannes 
Kepler, and their contemporaries came to be 
engaged. 

Aristocratic patronage systems historically 
reflected two kinds of motivation: the utilitar- 
ian and the ornamental. Most political elites, 
in addition to recognizing some need in their 
domain for men capable of ‘producing new 
ideas and inventions to solve mundane but 
nonetheless important problems, also have 
sought to enlist the services of those who pro- 
fess an ability to reveal the secrets of Nature, 


and of Destiny. Kings, princes, and lesser no- 
bles sought to surround themselves with 
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creative talents whose achievements would 
enhance their self-esteem and their public im- 
age. Thus, poets, artists, musicians, chroni- 
clers, architects, instrument-makers, and 
natural philosophers found employment and 
protection in aristocratic courts, both because 
their skills might serve the necessities and 


_ pleasures of the court and because their. 
presence ‘‘made a statement’’ in the quest 


among nobles for prestige. Patron—client 
relations often were precarious, being un- 
comfortably subject to the volatility of aris- 
tocratic tastes and moods, and to the abrupt 
terminations that might ensue on a patron’s 
disgrace or demise. Nonetheless, these dy- 
adic connections existed in this era as part of 
a well-articulated system characterized by 
elaborate conventions and rituals that pro- 
vided calculable career paths for men of in- 
tellectual and artistic talents (see Bruce 
Moran, 1991; Mario Biagioli, 1993). 

Those motives for extending patronage as 
= symbolic acts of public self-aggrandizement 
are here subsumed under the heading ‘‘orna- 
mental.’’ Such reasons should be understood 
to have been no less. instrumental in their na- 
ture and roots than were the utilitarian grounds 
for the patronage of intellectuals. Grandeur 
and ostentatious display could serve to rein- 
force the claim of a prince to rightful posses- 
sion of authority; the public display of 
‘*magnificence,’’ in which art and power were 
closely allied, was a stock item in the reper- 
toire of Renaissance state-craft (see Roy 
Strong, 1984). This is significant, because in- 


ventions and discoveries that met utilitarian — 


needs in many instances would have to be kept 

secret if they were to be most useful, whereas 
it is in the nature of the ornamental motive for 
the patronage of creative talent that its fulfill- 
ment elicits the disclosure of new, marvelous 
discoveries and productions—that the client’s 
achievement on behalf of the patron be widely 
publicized. Indeed, it was very much in the 
interest of a patron for the client’s reputation 
to be enhanced in this way, for the fame of the 
latter augmented his own. 

Into this setting a new element had been in- 
terjected during the 16th century. The more 
extensive and rigorous use of mathematical 
methods formed an increasingly important as- 
pect of the work of natural philosophers and 
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others.* A side-effect of this intellectual ad- 
vance was, however, to render the basis of the 
mathematically sophisticated savants’ claims 
and reputations less immediately accessible 


for evaluation by the elites in whose service 


they wished to be employed. The: difficulties 
thus posed by the asymmetric distribution of 
information were rather unprecedented, not 
having been encountered to the same degree 
in the patronage of intellectuals and artists who 
followed other, less esoteric callings. The new 
breed of scientists, however, claimed to spe- 
clalize in revealing the unfamiliar. Opportu- 
nities for charlatanry here were more rife, and 
so were the risks of embarrassment for the pa- 
tron, should it turn out that one had sponsored 
a fraud——or much worse, a heretic. Thus, even 
where the services of the mathematically 


- trained intelligencia might be sought for 


essentially practical, utilitarian pursuits (de- 
signing machinery for public spectacles, sur- 
veying and cartography, ballistics, or the 
correct use of perspective in pictorial arts), the 
soundness of the candidates’ qualifications 
had become more problematic and far from 
inconsequential. 

This shift was tantamount to the emergence 
of especially compelling reasons for noble pa- 
trons readily to delegate more of the respon- 
sibility for evaluating and selecting among the 
new breed of savants; those screening func- 
tions were thereby devolved initially to in- 
formal networks of correspondents, and 
increasingly to more institutionalized com- 
munities of their fellow practitioners and cor- 
respondents. Except for those few who were 
themselves adepts, patrons were inclined to re- 
frain from passing personal judgment on sci- 
entific assertions, or involving themselves in 
substantive controversies (see Biagioll, 
1993). It was left to the initiative of the parties 
dependent upon such patronage to organize 
the production of credible testimonials to their 
own credibility and scientific status. Not alto- 


* See C. B. Boyer (1985 Ch. 15) and Noel Swerdlow 
(1993) on Renaissance mathematics; A. Keller (1985) on 
the program and rhetoric developed on behalf of mathe- 
matical training during the 1570’s and 1580's; and M. 
Feingold (1984) and Biagioli (1989, 1993) on the patron- 
age of mathematicians. 
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gether surprisingly then, the beginning of the 
era of modern mathematics also witnessed the 
formation of active networks of correspon- 
dence among Europe’s algebrists and geome- 
ters, announcing newly devised techniques 
and results; the mid-16th century initiated the 
tradition of publicly posing mathematical puz- 
zles, issuing scientific challenges, announcing 
prizes for the solutions of problems, and the 
holding of open competitions to test the claims 
of rival experts in the mathematical arts. On 
the interpretation proposed herë, the new prac- 
tices of disclosure constituted a functional re- 
sponse to heightened asymmetric-information 
problems that the mathematization of natural 
philosophy and the practical arts posed for the 
Renaissance system of court-patronage. 
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M. Common Agency Contracting, with Rival 
Principals—-The Legacy of European Feudalism 


The foregoing sketch of the early modern 
court patronage system presents features rec- 
ognizable to economists as those of ‘‘common 
agency contracting,” involving the competi- 
tion of incompletely informed rival principals 
for the dedicated services of an expert agent. 
Establishing that correspondence suggests 
three significant propositions about the eco- 
nomic organization of scientific activities in 
Europe during the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries. 

First, since what the scientist-clients had to 
offer their patrons was ‘‘novelty,’’ at any point 
in time the welfare of a scientist’s several pa- 
trons could not be jointly advanced by the 
same degree. In the early history of modern 
| Science, as a consequence of the dominance of 
patrons who were concerned with the orna- 
- Mental rather than the utilitarian value of 
“; Scientist-philosophers, the services a client 
‘ Provided to his several patrons were more in 
: the nature of positional goods, and hence es- 
; S€mtially were ‘‘substitutes’’ rather than 
‘y “complements.” 
‘. _ Second, in the majority of cases, the mate- 


ie tial rewards offered to clients by any single 
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ee Patron were not sufficiently large and certain 
t1 to relieve them from the quest for multiple pa- 
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the latter would have reflected their awareness 
of the possibility that a client/agent could use 
the means provided by one patron to serve the 
ends of another. Under these common agency 
conditions the resulting Nash equilibrium in 
the game among rival principals would be a 
set of patronage-contracts that offered clients 
comparatively weak material incentives to de- 
vote their efforts exclusively to the service of 
any one patron (see Avinash Dixit, 1996). 
Such an outcome, of course, would be consis- 
tent with the necessity of seeking to serve a 
number of patrons concurrently for “‘piece- 
meal compensation.” Even though a scientist 
such as Galileo might deplore that situation as 
demeaning (Biagioli, 1993 p. 29), it worked 
nevertheless to reinforce would-be clients in 
their adoption of research and publication 
strategies that widened the circle of their 
repute. | 

Third, as Lars Stole’s (1990) analysis of 
mechanism design under common agency 
contracting has shown, the equilibrium out- 
come in the case of ‘‘contract substitutes’’ is 
in general more favorable to the agent than is 
the case when the services performed for dif- 
ferent principals are complements. In effect, 
the competition among patrons to command 
the faithful attention of an agent/client (when 
they cannot free-ride on the knowledge prod- 
ucts delivered to their rivals ) leads to incentive 
structures that allow the client to retain more 
of the “‘rents’’ from the specialized informa- 
tion he possesses. The situation therefore 
tended to provide greater rewards for scientific 
activities than would have been the case other- 
wise, were there only a single possible patron 
on the scene; or had the patrons predominantly 
enjoyed positive externalities from others’ 
support of the agent’s efforts. The latter, of 
course, is the characteristic situation when 
there are significant spillovers of (utilitarian ) 
benefits from new knowledge. 

In the story related here there is an historical 
irony well worth remarking upon, especially 
as it underscores the tenacity of the past’s hold 
on the incrementally evolving institutions that 
channel the course of economic change.* Here 


4 On ‘‘path dependence’’ in the dynamics of economic 
systems, see, for example, David (1993b, 1994b, 1997). 
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is the nub of it: an essentially precapitalist, Eu- 
ropean aristocratic disposition to engage in the 
patronage of intellectuals of renown for orna- 
mental motives came to confer value upon 
those who pursued knowledge by following 
the new science in the late 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The norms of cooperation and infor- 
mation, disclosure .within the community 
of scientists, and their institutionalization 
through the activities of formal scientific or- 
ganizations, emerged (in part at least) as a re- 
sponse to the informational requirements of a 
system of patronage in which the competition 
among noble patrons for prestigious clients 
was crucial: Those rivalries were a legacy of 
western European feudalism: the medieval 
fragmentation of political authority had set the 
stage for common agency contracting in sub- 
stitutes. An instructive contrast might be 
drawn with the alternative circumstances of a 
monolithic political system, such as had pre- 
vailed elsewhere, as in the Heavenly Empire 
of China during an earlier epoch, to cite a well- 
known case of a society that clearly possessed 
the intellectual talents for great scientific ac- 
complishments, yet failed spectacularly to in- 
stitutionalize the practice of open science. 
Might one then see open science to have been 
European feudalism’s great gift to the eco- 
nomic vigor of capitalism in the modern age? 


IV. Conclusion 


Some important part of the impact of sci- 
ence today derives from the radical social 
innovation that the open-science regime con- 
stituted. A corollary proposition, to which the 
historical experience recounted here also lends 
support, is that the methods of modern science 
in and of themselves were not and still are not 
sufficient to form the unique cultural ethos as- 
sociated with the ““Republic of Science.’’ Nor 
can they be expected automatically to induce 
and sustain the peculiar institutional infra- 
structures and organizational conditions of the 
open-science regime, within which their ap- 
plication has proved so conducive to the rapid 
growth of the stock of reliable public knowl- 
edge and all that flows therefrom. Rather than 
being the robust epiphenomena of a new or- 
ganum of intellectual inquiry, the institutions 
- Of open science are-independent and in some 
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measure fortuitous social and political con- 
structs; along with the cultural ethos they have 
served to transmit from generation to genera- 
tion, they are in reality intricate legacies of Eu- 
ropean history. 

Features of the institutional infrastructure of 
public science, being thus in some significant 
degrée exogenous to actual-scientific practice, ` 
may be subjected to substantial redesign and 
otherwise manipulated as potent instruments 
of state science and technology policies. In one 
sense that is the good news. But it comes with 
a caution. While the norms of openness play ` 
a critical part in maintaining the systemic ef- 
ficacy of modern scientific research, they are 
terribly vulnerable to the withdrawal of public- 
minded patronage and protection. Wise 
policy-making in this critically sensitive area 
must pay especial heed to the complex and 
contingent histories of the organizations of 
public science and so respect the potential fra- 
gility of the peculiar institutional matrix within 
which modern research evolved and has 
flourished. 
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Revolution from Above: The Role of the State in Creating 
the German Research System, 1810-1910 


By TIMOTHY LENOIR * 


Discussions of modern scientific research’s 
organization point to the 19th-century emer- 
gence of German research universities as evi- 
dence that state investment in nondirected 
academic research, when coupled with bene- 
ficial relations between academic research and 
industry, and when stimulated by appropriate 
incentives such as protection of intellectual 
property in an open, competitive system, can 
lead to explosive growth in scientific knowl- 
edge and rapid improvement of industry. This 
paper examines three episodes in the evolution 
of Germany’s research system pointing to the 
roles of state interests and innovative minis- 
terial leadership in fashioning the research sys- 
tem to meet state needs. 


I. Economic Engineering: 1806-1848 


The first period considered is that bracketed 
by the Prussian defeat by Napoleon’s armies 
and the 1848 Revolution. Discussions of the 
research university quite naturally focus on 
the Humboldt reforms and the University of 
Berlin’s founding in 1810. But the Humboldt 
reforms should be considered together with 
the Stein-Hardenberg economic reforms 
aimed at fostering private initiative through re- 
moving guild restrictions on trade as well as a 
sweeping set of anti-feudal land and labor re- 
forms. In a nearly unbroken line of policy until 
1845, Karl H. F. Stein, Karl A. F. Hardenberg, 
and their successors, Gottlieb J. C. Kunth, 
Ludwig F. V. Biilow, and especially Christian 
Beuth and Christian Rother, attempted to 
stimulate industrial development. They em- 
ployed a variety of means, from dissemination 
of technical information to handing over 
government-purchased foreign technology to 
private parties as capital investment, and from 
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the creation of organizations to generate de- 
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velopment funds for new industrial start-ups 
to actively building state-financed industries 
employing the newest technologies and organ- 
izational techniques, all in order to pressure 
Prussian industry to modernize its production 
methods (see Wiliam D. Henderson, 1958; 
Ulrich Peter Ritter, 1961; Ilja Mieck, 1965; 
Wolfgang Radtke, 1981; Hubert Kiesewetter, 
1989; Hermann Fernholz, 1991; Werner 
Vogel, 1993). 

Another key feature of the Prussian plan to 
modernize German industry was new types of 
educational institutions to free industry from 
its tradition-bound practices. Stein and Kunth 
identified ‘‘Bildung’’ as the most useful form 
of state aid, and Beuth argued that where sci- 
ence is not introduced into industry, there can 
be no securely based industry or progress. 
Beuth opened the Gewerbeschule (School of 
Trade and Industry ) in Berlin in 1821, to 
provide rudimentary instruction to handwork- 
ers and manufacturers in mechanics and 
chemical-technical subjects. The school was 
expanded within a few years to include a third 
class, the ‘“Suprema,’’ which treated the sci- 
entific basis of technology as a unified field of 
study. 

The Humboldt university reforms were also 
conceived as regenerating the nation’s spiri- 
tual foundation, particularly through institu- 
tion of the seminar, nourishing intellectual 
independence and initiative. Elite young 
minds trained in close interaction with faculty 
working on independent research problems 
would become the new generation’s bulwark. 
But the university Humboldt envisioned did 
not include laboratory training as a regular part 
of the science curriculum. In fact, Humboldt’ s 
planned science curriculum was primarily de- 
voted to ‘“‘pure’’ theoretical science, paf- 
ticularly mathematics and physics. While 
chemistry and physiology were included im 
this picture, laboratories were only deemed 
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important for supporting lecture demonstra- 


tions and for the professor’s private research | 


needs. The model of Wissenschaft um sich sel- 
ber willen that emerged in this environment 
was heavily opposed to any association with 
handwork. Between 1830 and 1848, labora- 
tory exercises were tolerated as entrepreneu- 
rial activities professors might initiate for fees 
which they would plow back into lab equip- 
ment (R. Steven Turner, 1971, 1974; Charles 
McClelland, 1980). 

The response of the Prussian ministry and 
university faculty to a scathing critique of the 
system launched in 1840 by Giessen chemist 
Justus Liebig sums up the pre-1848 situation 
of natural sciences in universities. To Liebig’s 
claim that chemistry was an independent dis- 
cipline worthy of its own institute, rather than 
simply an adjunct field for medical students, 
leading faculty members responded that 
Liebig’s recommendations to combine the 
pursuit of new chemical knowledge with lab- 
oratory work based on standardized and easily 
taught methods of analysis undermined the 
university’s purpose. Liebig’s program com- 
bined pursuit of pure knowledge, typical of 
science academies, with work appropriate to 
technical institutes, which trained students in 
material production. According to an old- 
guard professor, Liebig personified the time’s 
central academic evil: lust after discovery in 
order to attract more students. The true pur- 
pose of university science, according to this 
professor, was to transmit solid, proven 
knowledge to men training in useful profes- 
sions to serve the state (Turner, 1982). 


I. Research Imperative, Decentralized 
Competition, and Institute-Building: 1848-1871 


A fundamental shift occurred in the orga- 
nization of academic science in Germany from 
the mid-1840’s through the mid-1870’s, con- 
hected with the emergence of a prestige mar- 
ket driven by a new research ethos (Joseph 
Ben-David, 1971). This shift in many ways 
realized Liebig’s vision of science. As Ben- 
David argued persuasively, in large part the 
shift during this period was due to competition 
among different German states for intellectual 
talent as they vied for cultural leadership of a 


` hoped-for unified Germany. Intense competi- 
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tion existed among the leading state ministries 
of culture and education to stock their univer- 
sities with the best professors, now defined as 
discoverers of new knowledge. A state min- 
istry’s appointments were based on interna- 
tional reputation for research and publication 
as evaluated by a review process established 
within the ministry and drawing on faculty 


peer review. In an environment where several 


universities could compete for a single profes- 
sor’s talents, highly visible scientists were able 
to make laboratory space, assistants, and 
equipment a condition of their acceptance. 
These academic market forces meant that 
nearly every German university got at least a 
small institute of chemistry, and similar de- 
velopments occurred in physics and physiol- 
ogy. Having grown out of traditional teaching 
functions in which laboratory work was seen 
as at best formalizing traditional student train- . 
ing, once the new labs were in place entrepre- 
neurial directors were recruited who would use 
the facilities to advance their own research and 
to encourage research among advanced stu- 
dents, in turn reinforcing the scientific 
achievement of the professor/lab director. 
While the open system blossomed during 
this brief period of German academic history, 
the earlier mercantilistic concerns of state min- 
istries were nonetheless still present. In my 
view, interaction between these two tenden- 
cies gave the system its distinctive features. 
Recruiting star faculty was only one of the 
items on state ministers’ agendas during this 
period, characterized at best by modest eco- 
nomic growth and more often by stagnation 
and decline. Enhancing their universities’ 
prestige was an important goal, but increas- . 
ingly for the smaller German states, stimulat- 
ing their economies was another. While 
universities competed for faculty, they also 
competed with one another for students; a rea- 
son for recruiting star faculty was to increase 
student enrollments. Since the largest growth 
sector of student matriculation in this middle 
period was in medicine, ministers tried to in- 
crease their competitive advantage for medical 
students by hiring the faculty and constructing 
the ancillary support facilities for medical ed- 
ucation. A second, larger, area of concern of 
state ministers during the late 1840’s—1850’s 
was the need to stimulate the economy. While 
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states like Prussia could appoint a few profes- 
sors in highly visible universities without 
consideration of the support facilities’ integra- 
tion with other programs, smaller states felt 
increasing pressure to utilize their resources 
efficiently, dovetailing appointments with 
other initiatives. Peter Borscheid’s (1976) 


study of Baden illustrates how this competi- - 


tion for students, combined with the effort to 
harness chemistry to stimulate agricultural 
production, led to impressive expansion of 
chemistry facilities at the University of 
Heidelberg. 


Elsewhere (Lenoir, 1997), I have shown _ 


that a similar pattern can be seen in the build- 
ing of first-class science and medical institutes 
at the University of Leipzig by Johannes 
Falkenstein, the director of the Saxon Kultus- 
ministerium. Falkenstein was to Saxony what 
Beuth and Rother were to Prussia (see David 
Cahan, 1985; Alan J. Rocke, 1993; Lenoir, 
1997). As Kultusminister of the most indus- 
trialized German state, Falkenstein was not as 
pressed as his Baden colleagues to generate 
immediate economic benefit to industry and 
agriculture from investment in the natural sci- 
ences, but he had consistently promoted eco- 
nomic modernization and industrialization as 
a means to long-term prosperity and social sta- 
bility. But one of his concerns as Kultusmin- 
ister was to boost enrollment at Leipzig, 
particularly by attracting students from other 
German and foreign states. Leipzig had not 
done particularly well in student enrollment 
during the 1840’s and early 1850’s. In an era 
when the medical faculty was a university’s 
‘“bread and butter,” Falkenstein concentrated 
his resources in the area of his existing 
strength: clinical medicine. He made plans to 
improve the Leipzig natural-science faculties 
and build a new science and medical campus. 

The retirement of the professor of physi- 
ology allowed Falkenstein to implement his 
plan. He recruited Carl Ludwig, Germany’s 
leading physiologist, for Leipzig’s clinical 
medicine program. Although Ludwig was fa- 
mous for introducing physics-based instru- 
mentation into physiology, his work had 
never had much direct contact with clinical 
medicine. Falkenstein perceived a perfect fit 
between Ludwig’s advancing research pro- 
grams and the work of the star he already had 
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in the Leipzig medical stable, the clinician 
Karl Wunderlich. Since the late 1850’s, 
Wunderlich had been deeply involved in his 
studies on thermometry, strengthening his 
conviction that the closest cooperation ought 
to develop among experimental physiology, 
chemistry, pathological anatomy, and diag- 


- nostic techniques for the clinic. Falkenstein 


built new institutes for physiology and pa- 
thology, each with positions for assistants in 
physiological chemistry and microscopic 
anatomy, the goal being to integrate these 
various enterprises into a collaboration be- 
tween Ludwig and Wunderlich. In order to 
promote this cooperation, these institutes 
were all situated adjacent to one another with 
connecting corridors and walkways. The in- 
tegration of experimental clinical medicine, 
long considered a defining moment of the 
19th century’s medical revolution and the 
first step toward rational science-based med- 
icine, can be considered the outcome of stra- 
tegic planning on the part of enlightened state 
bureaucrats (see Kiesewetter, 1988). 

The efforts of ministers like Falkenstein to 
optimize interactions among their different re- 
search faculty and to coordinate facility use 
led to systemic interactions among disciplines, 
improving the content of science in ways that 
no one could have predicted by simply betting 
on each discipline’s stars pursuing their own 
personal research programs. While this system 
building was considerably short of targeted re- 
search and development, it prepared the way. 


IHI. Academic Science and Industry’s Needs: 
1877-1910 


The final phase of development I want to 
consider is between 1871 and 1910, culminat- 
ing in the formation of the Kaiser-Wilhelm In- 
stitutes. As the two periods I have already 
discussed demonstrate, the view that state- 
supported research at the universities should 
stimulate industry: in certain ways was at best 
a rhetorical position in the German nation’s 
political and cultural transformation. For the 
most part, few scientists other than Liebig 
thought their work had direct relevance to in- 
dustry, and the highest rewards were to be ob- 
tained by emerging as ‘‘bearers of culture,” 
rather than as scions of industry. In the period 
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between 1871 and 1910, however, this situa- 
tion shifted radically, when the tensions that 
had earlier characterized the relations between 
academic and industrial cultures dissolved. 
This cultural shift was as important as the in- 
creased relevance of scientific research to the 
economic performance of German industry. In 
bringing about this transformatian, the work 
of enlightened state ministers, particularly 
Friedrich Althoff, was once again crucial (see 
Karl-Heinz Manegold, 1970; Frank R. Pfetsch, 
1974; Bernhard vom Brocke, 1980). 

In the previous sections I have described the 
conditions for a powerful set of institutions for 
generating scientific research and the produc- 
tion of new knowledge. But by 1890 the rec- 
ognition dawned that the fusion of teaching 
and research providing the rationale for de- 
veloping these institutions in fact hindered sci- 
ence’s advance, since the bulk of resources 
had to go into supporting time-consuming 
low-level training. The progress of science at 
the turn of the century depended on more than 
simply providing good scientists with time for 
research by reducing their teaching. In addi- 
tion, I have suggested in the previous section 
that developments such as those connected 
with Ludwig’s call to Leipzig pointed toward 
another refinement of the system through stim- 
ulating interconnections between otherwise 
autonomous disciplines. Although favorably 
disposed to such cross-fertilization, Althoff 
did not hold out much prospect for its reali- 
zation, given the rigid hierarchies and social 
divisions in German universities. The solution 
to these structural problems depended on es- 
tablishing an Archimedean point outside the 
universities. The impetus for change and the 
Specific solutions to the problems of establish- 
ing the necessary institutional conditions for 
advanced research came about as a result of 
acute awareness of the increasing importance 
of academic science for industry, and the cen- 
trality of industry to the German Imperial 
State. 

The relationship between Farbwerke 
Hoechst, a dyestuffs manufacturer, and the re- 
search workers in Robert Koch’s laboratory at 
the Imperial Institutes of Health (Reichsge- 
Sundheitsamt), following the discovery in 
Koch’s lab of the first biological antitoxins 
(diphtheria, tetanus) illustrates how closer 
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links between industry’s demands and aca- 
demic science’s interests were forged. A con- 
stellation of factors stimulated research and 
development in the field of pharmaceuticals at 
Hoechst. Foremost among these was the eco- 
nomic crisis faced by the industry, most severe 
between 1881 and 1885. The increased costs 
of finding new dyes in an evermore competi- 
tive market and dyestuffs’ actual decline in 
price forced major chemical firms producing 
dyes, such as Hoechst, to seek to diversify 
their products (John Joseph Beer, 1959; 
Borscheid, 1976). | 

Hoechst moved into pharmaceuticals by es- 
tablishing consulting arrangements with the 
directors of university laboratories, supplying 
them with both funding and materials to work 
on subjects of potential interest to the firm. 
Within a few years, owing to the increasing 
complexity of research requiring facilities un- 
available routinely in universities and prob- 
lems of reliably managing such consulting 
arrangements, firms like Hoechst moved to in- 
ternalize these research capabilities. Early ex- 
periences with the privatization of Emil 
Behring’s work on sera at Hoechst led Althoff 
to be concerned about insuring the expansion 
of basic research, but also making it available 
for commercial development. A first experi- 
ment was the establishment of the Frankfurt 
Institut fur Serum-Prtifung-und-Forschung 
with Paul Ehrlich as director. Though not yet 
a for-profit research institute, the Institut was 
firmly based on mutual cooperation among 
state, industry, and academic science. This in- 
stitute prefigured a more ambitious endeavor 
to pursue rational drug therapeutics and pro- 
duction of artificially synthesized drugs based 
on Ehrlich’s discoveries of certain dyes’ abil- 
ity to block trypanosomes’ toxic capabilities 
(see Ernst Bauemler, 1984; Lenoir, 1997 pp. 
179-202). 

The Georg-Speyer-Haus that Ehrlich pro- 
posed and eventually constructed was an in- 
terdisciplinary institution whose director 
would define problems to be attacked through 
exchange of ideas among physiologists, bio- 
chemists, microbiologists, bacteriologists, 
pharmacologists, and clinicians working in- 
house. An unspecified percentage of the profits 
from patents was reinvested in the institute to 
cover its operating costs, including the costs 
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of undertaking new research. The firms of 
Hoechst and Casella contributed substantially 
to the initial endowment and also supplied the 
raw materials used in the department of chem- 
istry’s research. In exchange, the two firms re- 
ceived first refusal on any marketable patents. 
But the choice of research problems was left 
‘to be determined solely by Ehrlich and his 
staff. 

Concrete results, such as the production of 
Salvarsan, the first cure for syphilis, were un- 
doubtedly instrumental in supporting the con- 
viction that the pattern of a multidisciplinary 
institute combining the advancement of basic 
science with the needs of industry embodied 
in the Georg-Speyer-Haus was capable of 
more general application. It was because of its 
success that Ehrlich sat on the board of advi- 
sers who laid the plans for the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Gesellschaftinstitutes (see Manfred 
Rasch, 1987; Jeffrey Allan Johnson, 1990; 
Rudolf Vierhaus and vom Brocke, 1990). 
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Academic Science and Technology in the Service of Indusiry: 
MIT Creates a “Permeable” Engineering School 


By CHRISTOPHE LÉCUYER * 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
had an exceptional trajectory from the 1880’s 
to the early 1920’s. From a struggling ‘‘Poly- 
technic Institute’’ in the early 1880’s, it be- 
came within less than 40 years the only 
independent engineering school in America 
that performed significant research and 
reached national stature. Unlike most institu- 
tions of higher education, MIT became, also, 
a “‘permeable’’ institution closely linked to 
industry—a school where industrial contacts 
were institutionalized and expanded to a de- 
gree unequaled by other universities and 
where servicing industry became very much a 
part, and even a central part, of the institutional 
culture. | 

Focusing on the conflicts among different 
coalitions of faculty members and administra- 
tors who had divergent and sometimes 
opposed views about MIT’s future, its educa- 
tional policies, and its proper relations with in- 
dustrial pursuits, this essay analyzes the 
contested transformation of the Institute into a 
‘‘permeable’’ institution closely allied to in- 
dustrial corporations during the progressive 
era. More broadly, this paper examines the re- 
lations between academic institutions and in- 
dustrial corporations from the early 1880’s to 
the mid-1920’s. 

MIT’s relationship to industry, often con- 
sidered representative and paradigmatic of 


academia’s partnership with business, has . 


been studied by David Noble (1977), John 
Servos (1980), and W. Bernard Carlson 
(1988). Noble has argued that during the 
progressive era exigencies of corporate capi- 
talism had a profound influence on the engi- 
neering profession and led to attempts by 
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corporate engineers to “‘design a new social 
order, one dominated by the private corpora- 
tion and grounded upon the regulated progress 
of science and technology’’ (Noble, 1977 p. 
xxiv). Without significant opposition, corpo- 
rate engineers built this new socio-technical 
order by appropriating scientific technology 
and by transforming schools such as MIT into 
‘‘units of the industrial system’’ (Noble, 1977 
p. 169). This provocative thesis has been crit- 
icized by Servos and Carlson. These authors 
have contended that the integration of science 
into American corporations was neither ef- 
fortless nor orderly. More particularly, they 
have questioned Noble’s claim that academic 
institutions became handmaidens to business 
interests in the 1910’s and 1920’s. In particu- 
lar, focusing on a bitter conflict in MIT’s 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment between faculty members in favor of a 
close partnership with industry and those who 
seemingly opposed it, Servos (1980) argued 
that corporate interests dominated the Institute 
only momentarily. 

New material on the 1880’s and 1890’s, a 
period overlooked by Noble, Servos, and 
Carlson, leads to a rethinking of the university 
not as the product of large scale forces or as 
the outcome of a single vision, but as the result 
of the competing programs of different faculty 
groups. Unlike previous studies, this paper ar- 
gues that MIT’s curricula, research programs, 
and institutional culture as well as its close re- 
lations with industry were the materialization - 
of heterogeneous and often conflicting pro- 
grams. It also claims that corporate patrons 
played. a secondary—if significant—role in 
the evolution of the university. By supporting 
certain faculty groups instead of others, indus- 
trial patrons altered the balance of power at the 
Institute. But this does not mean that they 
single-handedly fashioned MIT’s institutional 
culture, curricula, and research programs. Fur- 
thermore, I argue that MIT’s case does not 
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support the larger claim of Noble, Servos, and 
Carlson that science and technology were gen- 
erally integrated into corporate America dur- 
ing the progressive era. Instead, I contend that 
a more adequate picture should emphasize a 
limited process of harmonization between ac- 
ademic and industrial practices and the estab- 


lishment of fragile alliances between groups _ 
within academia and between academia and > 


industry. 
I. Conflicting Projects ` 


A struggling polytechnic school during the 
1860’s and 1870’s, MIT grew into one of the 
best-known and largest undergraduate engi- 
neering schools in America during the last two 
decades of the 19th century. Central to MIT’s 
rise to prominence was a group of practical 
engineers and Yankee reformers who devel- 
oped a ‘‘democratic’”’ and ‘‘practical’’ form of 
engineering education. Critical of classical 
studies which ‘‘served the persistent conser- 
vatism of a privileged class’’ and of schools 
such as Harvard that offered them, they 
wanted to bring engineering to the people and 
built an engineering school which served stu- 
dents of modest means (Jacob Bigelow, 
1865). They also built a practically oriented 
curriculum that fitted students for immediate 
usefulness in industry. As a way of keeping 
abreast with professional practice and finding 
jobs for the graduates, they forged close ties 
with local industrial corporations. Regular vis- 
its to factories were organized to acquaint stu- 
dents and faculty with current engineering 
practice. Faculty members also engaged in 
consulting. Charles Cross, for instance, the 
head of the physics and electrical engineering 
programs, was the chief expert of the Bell 
Telephone Company in the 1880’s and early 
1890’s. Finally, many departments appointed 
practicing engineers as lecturers to teach the 
latest technical developments. 

_ During the second half of the 1890’s and 
increasingly during the 1900’s, MIT adminis- 
trators and faculty members confronted a se- 
ries of problems including heavy financial 
deficits, rising competition from Harvard and 
Midwestern universities, and the emergence in 
professional societies of a new concept of the 
engineer as an expert and manager which 
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threatened MIT’s preeminent place in engi- 
neering education. As these problems festered, 
the practical engineers’ leadership was in- 
creasingly questioned by presidents Henry 
Pritchett (1900—1907) and Rupert Maclaurin 
(1909-1920) as well as by three new faculty 
groups that often participated in different pro- 
gressive movements: the science faction 
around physical chemist Arthur Noyes, the 
engineering-reformers around William Walker 
and Dugald Jackson, and a coalition of second- 
generation practical engineers led by chemist 
Henry Talbot. Intent upon meeting rising com- 
petition from research universities and Mid- 
western engineering schools, they sought to 
expand the Institute, introduce a stronger ele- 
ment of science into the curricula, and develop 
research and graduate programs. They also fa- 
vored closer links with industry. But because 
these administrators and faculty members held 
different views of engineering and had often 
distinct political agendas, they gave different 
meanings to “‘industrial service’’ and advo- 
cated divergent projects for the Institute. 

Whereas Pritchett, a Roosevelt progressive 
and a promoter of America’s industrial lead- 
ership, sought to centralize MIT and reform it 
thoroughly through a merger with Harvard, 
Maclaurin, in accord with his ideology of 
industrial supremacy, wanted to build a 
‘*school of science that concerned itself with 
practical affairs’ (Maclaurin, 1916). The sci- 
ence faction around Noyes, who thought of en- 
gineering as laboratory science, advocated 
science-centered engineering curricula, pro- 
moted the establishment of research laborato- 
ries along the German model, and wanted to 
transform MIT into a science-based research 
university. They also sought to forge intimate 
links with industry. In particular Noyes pro- 
moted collaborations between the faculty and 
the research laboratories of large science- 
based corporations such as General Electric 
and DuPont. 

Competing with the science faction, the 
engineer-reformers who shared Maclaurin’s 
industrial nationalism, wanted to reform en- 
gineering education in accord with their view 
of engineering as management and transform 
MIT into an elite technological school closely 
connected to industrial pursuits. In particular, 
Walker, a chemical engineer, advocated the 
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~ establishment of an MIT-centered network of 
industrial-research laboratories which would 
serve small companies and make American in- 
dustry more competitive and scientific. Only 
through ‘‘a closer alliance between the scien- 
tific worker and the actual agencies of produc- 
tion, Walker reasoned, could the country 
‘find -its industrial salvation,” improve the 
‘‘often mean and sordid’’ living conditions of 
the working classes, and provide a “‘general 
moral and spiritual uplift’’ to the ‘‘great 
masses of the community’’ (Walker, 1911). 

Positioned in the middle of the practical 
engineers, the science faction, and the en- 
gineer-reformers, a coalition of pragmati- 
cally oriented faculty members around 
chemist Talbot sought to ‘‘modernize’’ the 
Institute without breaking with its tradition 
of preparing students for positions of ‘‘im- 
mediate usefulness’’ in industry. As a result, 
this new breed of practical engineers em- 
braced elements of the reform programs of 
Walker and Noyes, such as the establishment 
of research laboratories and the institution- 
alization of relations with industrial corpo- 
rations. But whereas, for Walker, research 
laboratories were a tool for transforming 
small industrial corporations and making 
American industry more competitive, for 
Talbot they were mainly a more efficient 
way of achieving what the first generation 
of practical engineers had done in the 
1880’s and 1890’s: keeping in touch with en- 
gineering practice and finding jobs for the 
graduates. 


Il. The Making of a ‘‘Permeable’’ 
Engineering School 


Repeated struggles and shifting alliances 
among Pritchett, Maclaurin, the practical en- 
gineers, and the groups led by Noyes, Walker, 
and Talbot shaped the Institute and trans- 
formed it into a permeable engineering school 
closely: linked to industry. Even. though these 
‘groups all left their mark on the school, some 
were much more influential than others. The 
practical engineers, who had set MIT’s trajec- 
tory and controlled most departments, largely 
blocked the reformers’ initiatives until the 
mid-1910’s. Pritchett, who disregarded MIT’s 
institutional culture, ’lost nearly every battle 
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and saw his merger project with Harvard lead 
to an all-out faculty revolt. Noyes and his 
group played a significant role in the institu- 
tionalization of research. In particular, in 1903 
they established the Research Laboratory of 
Physical Chemistry, which trained industrial 
researchers and gained a prominent place in 


- physico-chemical research in America. Al- 


though Noyes and his group controlled the 
presidency between 1907 and 1909, they 
failed to transform MIT into a research uni- 
versity, for of all the reforming programs, 
theirs was the most alien to MIT’s “‘practical’’ 
and ‘‘democratic’’ tradition. Only alliances 
with other coalitions, the enlisting of patron- 
age, and the lasting control of departmental 
chairmanships would have helped the science 
faction overcome the resistance of many mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

Conversely, it was largely because they held 
key positions in the academic structure, forged 
external alliances, and benefited from the re- 
tirement of many practical engineers that 
Maclaurin, the Walker faction, and the group 
led by Talbot were able to expand MIT and 
partially reorient its course during the 1910’s 
and 1920’s. In alliance with the engineer- 
reformers and the second generation of prac- 
tical engineers, President Maclaurin embarked 
between 1909 and 1920 upon a program of 
institutional advancement which gave a central 
place to industrial ‘‘service.’’ To construct a 
school that would contribute to the making of 
an ‘‘orderly’’ and “‘scientific’’ industrial so- 
ciety, Maclaurin enlisted the patronage of 
George Eastman of Eastman Kodak. Becom- 
ing MIT’s largest patron, Eastman gave the 
Institute more than $10 million between 1912 
and 1919. 

Eastman’s lavish patronage reversed MIT’s 
financial fortunes. It also made possible the 
construction of a new campus in Cambridge 
and the school’s rapid expansion. Eastman’s 
support also helped implement many of the re- 
forms advocated by Walker’s group and by the ~ 
second generation of practical engineers. It fi- 
nanced the development of new undergraduate 
curricula along the lines advocated by the 
Walker and Talbot groups as well as the build- 
ing of graduate programs in engineering. AS 4 
result, conferral of graduate degrees grew 
more than eightfold, from 21 in 1910 to 168 . 
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in 1924. By the mid-1920’s, MIT awarded 
one-third of the country’s master’s degrees in 
engineering and more than one-half of its en- 
gineering doctorates. 

In conjunction with their educational. re- 
forms, the Maclaurin, Walker, and Talbot 
groups institutionalized telations with industry 
and transformed MIT into an “‘instrument of 
research regarding thé probléms of industry”? 
(Maclaurin, 1917 p. 21). The engineer- 
reformers and the second generation of prac- 


tical engineers created new institutional | 


mechanisms such as industrial advisory com- 
mittees, cooperative teaching programs, and 
industry-supported laboratories in electrical, 
chemical, and metallurgical engineering. 
Walker’s Chemical Engineering Practice 
School, founded with Eastman’s support, is a 
case in point. A network of industrial research 
laboratories, the Chemical Engineering Prac- 
tice School was designed to make industry 
‘“‘more scientific’? and to ‘‘serve the small 
company which could not afford a staff of re- 
search men’’ (Warren K. Lewis, 1927). In 
residence at each of the stations was a member 
of MIT’s teaching staff who instructed the stu- 
dents and at the same time conducted research 
of interest to the host company. 

Enlarging their campaign for ‘‘industrial re- 
search’’ to the Institute as a whole, Maclaurin 
and the engineer-reformers established the 
Technology Plan in 1919. Centrally adminis- 
tered by the Division of Industrial Cooperation 
and Research, the Technology Plan offered in- 
dustrial corporations access to libraries, 
alumni records, and faculty consulting against 
an annual retaining fee. The Technology Plan 
raised considerable interest in industry, attract- 
ing no fewer than 200 corporate subscribers. 
The contributors included science-based cor- 
porations such as GE and AT&T and large 
Steel and rubber companies. But there were 
also numerous smaller concerns in the textile, 
machinery, and paper-making industries. 

As a result of these and other efforts, MIT’s 


industrial contacts were institutionalized and 


expanded to a degree unequaled by other uni- 
versities by the mid-1920’s. More importantly, 
“industrial service’? became a central part of 
the MIT’s institutional culture. Sponsored re- 
Search, still exceptional during the 1910’s, be- 
Came common practice after the war: research 
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support increased by 500 percent from $56,452 
in 1920 to $264,797 in 1927.” By that date, it 
was estimated that more than one-third of the 
staff was actively engaged in research, testing, 
and commercial analyses for industry. Simi- 
larly, faculty consulting grew considerably. 
Most engineering department chairs directed 
‘‘downtown’’ consulting firms. More than half 
of the staff regularly consulted for outside con- 
cerns during the 1920’s. More importantly, the 
unstated rules that governed the institution 
changed. After the war, faculty appointments 
and nominations to department chairmanships 
increasingly depended upon consulting and de- 
velopment work for industrial concerns. 


Ii. Conclusion 


MIT’s history between 1890 and 1920 can- 
not be reduced to the conflict between Noyes 
and Walker studied by Servos; nor can it be 
construed as the product of corporate capital- 
ism or the best example of corporate control 
over academic institutions. A closer analysis 
of the relationships among academic admin- 
istrators, faculty members, and industrial pa- 
trons reveals a far more complex and 
interesting story. MIT’s anomalous trajectory 
can be largely explained by the institution’s 
unusual makeup and by the conflicts and shift- 
ing alliances among various administrators 
and faculty groups, each having its own edu- 


cational and institutional project that was often 


informed by specific political views and a par- 
ticular ideology of engineering. Repeated 
struggles and shifting alliances among 
Pritchett, Maclaurin, and the faculty groups 
shaped the Institute and transformed it into a 
permeable engineering school in close contact 
with industry. 

Although the Institute’s interaction with in- 
dustry was neither representative nor paradig- 
matic, a number of lessons can be learned from 
MIT’s case. First, unlike what has been pre- 
viously assumed, close university —industry 


relations were not new in the mid-1900’s. At. . 


MIT, the coalition of practical engineers had 
encouraged them since the early 1880's. By 


2 For a study of sponsored research at MIT during the 
1920’s, see Leroy Foster (1984). 
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1900, a significant fraction of the staff con- 
sulted for industrial concerns. It might be 
noted, however, that a shift appears to have 
occurred between 1905 and 1910. Because the 
new faculty groups wanted to construct an ef- 
ficient and orderly industrial society, they gave 
a much greater value to relations with industry. 
They institutionalized cooperation with indus- 
trial firms through:novel- organizational forms 
such as advisory committees and engineering 
research laboratories and, for the first time, at- 
tempted to enlist corporate patronage. 

Second, this essay also questions the conten- 
tion that corporate engineers took control of 
MIT and more generally “‘retooled American 
higher education ‘processes’ to meet industrial 
needs’’ (Noble, 1977 p. 130). MIT administra- 
tors and faculty groups shaped the school’s pol- 
icies without much industrial interference. They 
were also firmly in control of the curriculum 
and most research programs. But this does not 
mean that corporate engineers and: industrial 
firms had no influence. To advance engineering 
research, administrators and faculty groups 
compromised and often assigned patent rights 
and final say over publication to corporate pa- 
trons. While Eastman does not seem to have 
had a powerful voice in the school’s policies, 
his support of Maclaurin’s and Walker’s re- 
forms deeply altered the balance of power at 
MIT and helped them implement their institu- 
tional and disciplinary programs. 

Third, MIT’s case does not seem to support 
larger claims that during the progressive era 
science and technology were integrated into 
business and that “‘engineering education’’ 
became ‘‘a unit of the industrial system’’ 
(Noble, 1977 p. 169). Instead of ‘‘integra- 
tion” and the high degree of unification that it 
implies, what seems to have been at work was 
a complex and bounded process of adjustment 
between academic and corporate practices and 
the construction of sometimes fragile alliances 
between various groups at MIT and in indus- 
try. At least three types of university—industry 
collaboration can be distinguished. The coali- 
tion of practical engineers allied themselves 
with local corporations to find jobs for the 
graduates and produce technologists who 
could be of immediate usefulness to industry. 
They hired practicing engineers as lecturers 
and encouraged consulting with local firms as 
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a way of fostering the teaching competence of 
the staff. The science faction was connected to 
science-based industry and particularly re- 
search laboratories at GE, Cooper Hewitt, and 
DuPont. They trained industrial researchers 
and worked on questions ‘‘the industries were 
approaching but had not yet reached’”’ (Dugald 
Jackson [no date])}. Whereas the science fac- 
tion’s alliance with industry was informal-and - 
it positioned its research programs in advance 
of industrial laboratories, the Walker group in- 
stitutionalized its cooperation with small cor- 
porations through research laboratories and 
the Chemical Engineering Practice School, 
sought corporate patronage, worked on press- 
ing commercial problems, and interlaced its 
educational activities with corporate practices. 

In short, MIT’s transformation into a “‘per- 
meable’’ educational institution was shaped 
mostly by struggles among different faculty 
groups and by various political agendas. From 
1870 to 1920, the Institute was a site of inter- 
section of numerous political movements seek- 
ing to reshape American society and industry 
through science, technology, and the reform of 
educational institutions. Such developments 
should remind economists and historians that 
engineering education and university—industry 
relations had political meanings and were fash- 
ioned by political projects. They also indicate 
the need for studies that examine, in a close- 
grained fashion, the political dimensions of 
technological education within a system of cor- 
porate capitalism where there was often dis- 
agreement about the ideal form of the polity and 
the precise relationship of engineering educa- 
tion to the economy and to corporations. 
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Federal Government Initiatives and the Foundations of the 
Information Technology Revolution: Lessons from History 


By Mariory S. BLUMENTHAL * 


There is little argument that early invest- 
ment in computing and communications 
(C&C) research and development (R&D) has 
paid off, given the growth and vitality of the 
computing industry in the United States. Less 
clear are how and why federal C&C research 
support has been effective overall; guidance 
for future research policy can come from an 
examination of history. Whereas a vigorous 
industry has been visible for decades, many 
outside observers who question the need for 
federal C&C research support are often 1gno- 
rant of the continuing exploitation by industry 
of science and technologies developed de- 
cades ago via past support and how such sup- 
port has complemented industrial activities. 
This paper outlines how the organization of 
federal funding for C&C R&D has helped to 
make such funding so fertile, noting dimen- 
sions that may be of enduring value even as 
circumstances change. It focuses on the High 
Performance Computing and Communications 
Initiative of the 1980’s and early 1990’s, 
which evolved from earlier funding programs 
and influences current programs and pros- 
pects.’ By design (and reflecting space limi- 
tations ), the paper emphasizes positive aspects 
that may be relevant for the future. 


I. Whirlwind: Early Initiative with Impact 


Computing as we recognize it today origi- 
nated around World War II; Kenneth Flamm 
(1988) has documented the dominant drivers 
of military (and to a lesser extent other gov- 


* Computer Science and Telecommunications Board, 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20418. 

' This paper draws on Computer Science and Telecom- 
munications Board (1994) and a successor project, ‘‘In- 
novations in Computing and Communications: Lessons 
from History,” for which a report will be completed in 
1998. CSTB 1994 contains numerous references. 
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ernment) data processing needs beginning in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s. Military needs inspired 
funding to develop systems for such applica- 
tions as cryptanalysis and fire control. Subse- 
quently and through the Cold War, federal 
funding for relevant research evolved from an 
emphasis on direct funding of industry efforts 
to an emphasis on funding of university-based 
research. This broad trend reflects the rise of 
both a computer industry and an academic 
base for computer-science research, which 
were fostered by federal support for comput- 
ing R&D. 

Project Whirlwind illustrates the productive 
interplay of multiple organizations and sectors 
associated with early federal support for C&C 
R&D (Bruce Old, 1981; Flamm, 1988). 
Whirlwind emerged from early 1940’s roots 
as a postwar project at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, supported by the Navy 
(the Office of Naval Research [ONR], begin- 
ning in 1946). As its funding needs grew, so 
did the purported rationale (from flight simu- 
lation to a broader set of command and control 
applications ). Controversies over its progress 
and growing funding requirements contributed 
to a shift to Air Force funding, with initial em- 
phasis on air-traffic-control application. Resort 
to an alternative funding agency within the 
federal government is a factor that recurs in 
C&C history. The availability of multiple 
sources of funding allows continuity of effort 
and introduces new perspectives, both impor- 
tant to the eventual development of more and 
more general-purpose computing systems. 

Whirlwind is reknowned in computing his- 
tory because of its important contributions to 
three sectors: government, industry, and aca- 
demia. It provided a technical basis for the 
semi-automated ground environment (SAGE) 
air defense system that was vital to technical 
progress at IBM, which worked with MIT and 
became the prime contractor for SAGE. Al- 
though it did not yield desired air defense ca- 
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pabilities, it directly or indirectly contributed 
to the development of a number of key tech- 
nologies (e.g., graphics, light pens, and 
displays; ferrite core memories; and program- 
ming and compiling) that became important 
in military and commercial computing. Whirl- 
wind proved concepts that helped the industry 


' to grow; it-provided experience with tech- 


nology and research management that en- 
abled subsequent innovation and product 
development at IBM. It stabilized and enabled 
growth of an academic research team at MIT, 
it contributed to development of other nonin- 
dustrial research teams responsive to federal 
needs (the Lincoln Laboratory associated with 
MIT and the MITRE Corporation) that inter- 
acted with MIT researchers as well as indus- 
trial teams, and it provided the basis from 
which associated researchers went on to 
launch new industrial efforts (such as the Dig- 
ital Equipment Corporation). It also catalyzed 
the development of computing-related teach- 
ing capabilities at MIT: IBM funding helped 
to equip and staff early (mid-1950’s) teaching 
facilities at MIT, complementing ONR sup- 
port for research, per se. 

In short, through project Whirlwind, multi- 
ple funding and talent sources, flows of these 
resources across organizations and sectors, 
and adaptability of federal funding objectives 
contributed to desired and unanticipated in- 
novation. In addition to development of spe- 
cific capabilities useful to the government, 
academic capacity was launched that would 
benefit government and industry, and industry 
Capacity was developed that would benefit 
government (and to some extent academia). 
The growth of industry capacity that acceler- 
ated in the 1960’s provided supply and de- 
mand for research support that complemented 
and evolved with federal research support in 
the 1970’s and later. 


Il, HPCCI: Recent Initiative with Impact 


The High Performance Computing and 
Communications Initiative (HPCCI) illus- 
trates the challenges of designing effective re- 
Search support in the context of a broad and 
established but growing technology base, with 
commercial uncertainties shaped by perceived 
foreign competition and ‘structural change in 
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the telecommunications industry. Absent the 
immediate government/military needs that im- 
pelled Whirlwind, HPCCI provided an inte- 
grated response to a variety of perceived 
military and civilian needs for advanced com- 
puting and communications. It blended three 
previously separate streams of federal support: 
R&D aimed at supercomputers, or more gen- 
erally, high-performance computing, ‘in¢lud- 
ing hardware and software; R&D aimed at 
computer networking; and R&D aimed at 
computational science, or the joint advance of 
computing and some other science (e.g., phys- 
ics) in which computing was becoming an im- 
portant tool.’ 

HPCCI provided objectives and organiza- 
tional structure within and among federal 
agencies beginning in 1989, although it be- 
came an official initiative in 1991. It arose 
from informal interactions among program 
managers at the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA), the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF), the Department Of 
Energy (DOE), and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA), who had 
to convince science-policy leadership to sup- 
port it. Their success was evident in a budget 
that grew to exceed $1 billion and expansion 
to involve at least 12 agencies. 

HPCCI built on program-manager interac- 
tions with members of the scientific research 
community in universities,* many of whom 
expressed frustrations about the nature and 
quality of their computing and communica- 
tions infrastructure given perceived potential; 
members of the computer-science research 


2 The discussion of HPCCI derives from Computer Sci- 
ence and Telecommunications Board (1994) as well as 
the author’s experience with aspects of the initiative. 

3 During the late 1980’s the larger science policy- 
coordination structure was evolving; the Bush administra- 
tion revived the Federal Coordinating Council on Science, 
Engineering, and Technology ( FCCSET, now defunct) 
and promoted cross-agency science-based initiatives (e.g., 
in earth science/global warming, manufacturing). This 
period emphasized what has become a continuing trend of 
federal research encouragement of cross-disciplinary 
research. 

4 By this time, several agencies (e.g., the Department 
of Energy, the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration) ran computing centers used by academic research- 


ers supported by those agencies. 
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community, who offered ideas for how com- 
puting and communications technologies 
could advance; and eventually from industry, 
which recognized that it benefited from aca- 
demic research (as a source both of technol- 
ogy and of customers) and, sensitive to 


perceived foreign competitive challenges, ° 


sought to promote innovation most likely to 
support competitiveness.’ Both'coniputational 
scientists and networking researchers (a subset 
of computer scientists ) tend to claim paternity 
for HPCCI; each has deep roots in federal sup- 
port and recognizes the demand for more and 
more capability by academic researchers. 
Among computer scientists, HPCCI is consid- 
ered the first major federal initiative to 
emphasize the science of computing and com- 
munication, a sign that the field had come of 
age. 

HPCCI promoted general and specific ob- 
jectives for advancing U.S. leadership in com- 
puting and communications. The support for 
parallel processing enabled academic re- 
searchers to prove high-performance comput- 
ing architecture concepts, and that paradigm 
has become commercialized successfully. The 
objective of achieving 1,000 times faster com- 
puting by the mid-1990’s than that available 
at the beginning of HPCCI was as ambitious 
as objectives set by the federal government 
for computing power to meet military needs 
during and after World War II. The objective 
of network speeds of at least 1 gigabit per sec- 
ond (broadly deployed and accessible) also 
stretched capabilities. Complementing tech- 


nological objectives was a goal of increasing 


the number of computer science Ph.D.’s. 

Its multiple roots are responsible for the 
union within HPCCI of computer-science re- 
search and deployment of computer-science 
research results in computing and commu- 
nications infrastructure. C&C research and 
deployment interact: software and applica- 
tion developers need to work on the most 
advanced systems possible to test new con- 
-= Gepts; and hardware/architecturé developers 
need to understand the needs and problems 


° During the late 1980’s, trade associations were 
formed (e.g., the Computer Systems Policy Project) or 
reconceived to strengthen input to technology policy. 
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facing software and application developers 
to aim their own contributions. A set of ve- 
hicles, within and across HPCCI agencies, 
fostered collaboration between computing 
and computational scientists. Emblematic of 
these vehicles were the Grand Challenge 
teams, typically both interdisciplinary and 
multi-institutional, which were funded to 
support research on’ such problenis as 
weather forecasting and pollution modeling. 

Over its lifetime, the HPCCI evolved 
along two, interrelated dimensions. First, the 
nature and mix of its substantive emphases 
changed. This was most notable in the ex- 
pansion from a set of science-based °*Grand 
Challenges’’ to a broader, additional set of 
‘‘National Challenges’’; this set was for- 
malized with the High Performance Com- 
puting Act of 1991 (PL 102-194), which 
also reinforced the communications aspects 
of HPCCI. This development responded to a 
perceived need to make HPCCI seem more 
relevant to more people, given difficulties in 
justifying research funding levels to the 
Congress. It also broadened the cross- 
disciplinary collaborations fostered by 
HPCCI, linking computer scientists and ex- 
perts in a variety of domains that might nom- 
inally have little emphasis on science 


research (e.g., libraries, education). Part-. 


nerships between academia and industry 
were an HPCC] subtheme, evident in support 
for specific developers of high-performance 
computing architectures, encouragement of 
industry cost-sharing for academic super- 
computer centers, and the development of 
teams behind several high-performance net- 
working testbeds. 

Second, a broader set of players emerged: 
among federal agencies, among university 
centers, and among the companies with rel- 
evant product interests. Some of this broad- 
ening occurred because of recognition, by 
those not originally involved, of the large 
amount of resources associated with HPCCL, 
sóje bécailse of thë more diverse set of sub- 
stantive emphases. Third, the nature of the 
National Challenges implied a growing con- 
cern with problems of scale as well as speed 
in computing and communications— National 
Challenge arenas (e.g., manufacturing, 
health care) were by definition quite large- 
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The concern for scale complemented growth 
in interest in networking. These interests 
were captured in the National Information 
Infrastructure (NII) initiative launched in 
1993 (Information Infrastructure Task 
Force, 1993). Administration interest in the 
NII led to a new HPCCI component, the In- 
formation Infrastructure Technology and 


Applications component, which began offi- 


cially in 1994. 

The scale and number of participants in 
-= HPCCI made its leadership a source of con- 
tention. Some of the concern related to the 
amount of leadership: the first head of the 
National Coordinating Office, which was 
launched in 1992, served that role half-time, 
and the federal advisory committee authorized 
by the High Performance Computing Act of 
1991, a potential source of perspective from 
industry and academia, was not established 
until the initiative’s sunset. Some of the con- 
cern related to the kind of leadership: federal 
program managers, including NCO as well as 
component agency staff, staunchly argued for 
“‘coordination,’’ although some outside ob- 
servers from industry, in communicating with 
Congress and federal research agencies, asked 
regularly for coordination with more mana- 
gerial clout. 

HPCCI expired officially, after a five-year 
authorization period, in 1996. Federal pro- 
gram managers supported—-in some cases, 
promoted—the ending of the initiative 
because changes in the Congress made the 
aggregation and integration that once had 
seemed virtuous now appear hazardous. 
Prior to the official expiration; the then- 
current cohort of federal program managers 
from the high-performance computing and 
communications community worked to 
transform the initiative from the inside out, 
positioning the allocation of research sup- 
port in computer science (and to some extent 
in computational science) to build on the 
HPCCI, to emphasize elements relating to 
networking and information infrastructure, 
and to make support appear less monolithic. 
NCO continues, providing a meeting ground 
and various vehicles for program managers 
in multiple agencies to communicate and 
Share information about similar, comple- 
mentary, and potential programs. Experi- 
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mentation continues in fostering R&D 
partnerships among industry and academia 
via focused initiatives (e.g., Next Genera- 
tion Internet) and the contraction from a 
handful of regional NSF-supported super- 
computer centers to two centers with nation- 
wide networks of affiliates. 


HNI. Constants and Changes: Lessons 
from Effective Initiatives 


Contemporary research support faces many 
hurdles at a time when the very premises of 
federal support are under question (Linda 
Cohen and Roger Noll, 1994). Controversies 
over HPCC] and more recently its descendent 
Next Generation Internet (NGI) illustrate the 
difficulty of formulating federal research sup- 
port programs in the context of steady com- 
mercialization of new technology. Like 
Whirlwind, HPCCI shows the value of pur- 
suing ambitious and difficult technological 
objectives. 

Successful federal research support has 
had a number of important characteristics: it 
has coupled potential consumers of advances 
with their developers, it has drawn on real 
problems and application contexts, it has ex- 
tended over periods long enough to accom- 
modate the challenges of building and 
testing real systems. The results have gone 
beyond the immediate products of specific 
projects to include unanticipated results de- 
riving from use (e.g., electronic mail was not 
anticipated as a driving use of computer net- 
working), it has fostered growth of the talent 
base and movement of talent among enter- 
prises and sectors (and thereby effective 
knowledge propagation), and more. These 
traits are evident from examination of such 
early large-scale federal projects as Whirl- 
wind and SAGE, and they recur in subse- 
quent large-scale initiatives, including 
HPCCI. For example, the DARPA-NSF 
program to support very large-scale inte- 
grated circuit (VLSI) design introduced 
computer science into microelectronics ‘to 
achieve significant gains in VLSI design. 
The program developed a new academic 
base of research and teaching, nurturing 
expertise in individuals who propagated 
knowledge by moving from such initial 
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bases as Stanford University and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology to other uni- 
versities and into industry, often forming 
new start-ups.° 

Examination of effective federal research sup- 
port through major initiatives illuminates key 
attributes. One is variety in sources of funds and 
type of program management. Because the C&C 
science and technology base is so diverse, and 
because research is needed across a broad range 
from theory to systems of varying scales, differ- 
ent kinds of project and program are needed. 
Agencies differ as to the kind of work they sup- 
port effectively. For example, the support for re- 
search infrastructure (e.g., human resources, 
facilities) provided by NSF complements the 
support for networking protocol development 
provided by DARPA, and the support for net- 
work deployment and access to different groups 
of researchers by these and other agencies ex- 
tended early network experimentation to a 
broader base than any one agency might have 
been able to support. Each agency has been 
managed with different styles and emphasis on 
different kinds of projects. NSF historically em- 
phasized individual-investigator, small-scale re- 
search; DARPA has consistently emphasized 
multiple-researcher, large-scale research. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of predicting what kind of 
C&C technology is really needed, let alone what 
will work, diversity in research support appears 
to have evolutionary benefit. 

From the postwar period through the 
1980’s, C&C research support has benefited 
from visionary program managers. The instru- 
mental contributions of the Office of Naval 
Research over decades can be attributed to the 
vision and judgment of Marvin Denicoff; the 
many fundamental advances associated with 
DARPA are linked to the vision and judgment 
of such scientists as J. C. R. Licklider, Ivan 
Sutherland, and Robert Kahn; more recently, 
at NSF Steven Wolff drove the networking re- 
search and infrastructure program that cata- 
lyzed the commercialization of the Internet. 
Such individuals had good ideas about where 
computer science and technology could go, 


ê Personal communication via briefing, John Hennessy 
(Stanford University) and Charles Seitz (Myricom, Inc.), 
5-7 February 1997. 
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they could recognize good ideas when raised 
by researchers, and they worked by nurturing 
research communities explicitly, developing 
academic bases and encouraging university— 
industry interaction. Their contributions were 
recognized contemporaneously as well as in 
retrospect. 

Beginning in the late 1980’s, researchers 
have raised concerns about the quality and na- 
ture of research management. Growth in the 
industry and academic bases for computing 
make it harder for a program manager to know 
readily the best available talent and make it 
harder for agencies to attract program man- 
agers to federal jobs. Agency growth and 
steadily tightening oversight, meanwhile, 
seems tò promote more bureaucratic program 
management. These conditions will compli- 
cate research support in the future. 

In conclusion, unlike federal funding for 
classical physical sciences, federal funding 
for computer-science research served to 
launch and sustain a field over several de- 
cades. The success of that launch reflects 
multifaceted and adaptive organization of 
federal research support programs and dy- 
namic interaction of the government with in- 
dustry and academia. The influence of 
federal entities as consumers of desired tech- 
nology has been strong and enduring, al- 
though it is diminishing and becoming more 
specialized as the government, like the rest 
of the economy, comes to depend more on 
commercial off-the-shelf technology. Spec- 
ulative funding has also been a theme, grav- 
itating over time to academic research 
support as industry has become more self- 
sufficient. Notwithstanding such good be- 
ginnings, the future of computer science 1S 
cloudy: industrial strength continues to build 
on innovations of varying vintages while in- 
tellectual leaders in the field are calling for 
new paradigms to deal with the problems 
emerging from past success and new condi- 
tions. Résearch successes have resulted in a 
vast space in which new innovation is pos- 
sible, but there is much less vision than in 
earlier decades about where best and how to 
aim new efforts. The flexibility to recognize, 
respond to, and stimulate new ideas may be 
at least as important in the future as history 
has shown it has been in the past. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES ON CURRENT ISSUES 
OF ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE" 


Micro Rules and Macro Outcomes: 
The Impact of Micro Structure on the Efficiency of Security 
Exchanges, London, New York, and Paris, 1800-1914 


By LANCE DAVIS AND LARRY NEAL* 


When a formal securities market is estab- 
lished there are choices about the structure of 
the operating rules that must be made before 
the market can begin to function. Those 
choices may be made by the ‘‘owners’’ of the 
market or they may be made by governments. 
In either case, these rules constitute the micro 
structure of the securities market; and that 
structure, in turn, will have a substantial im- 
pact on the efficiency of the exchange in terms 
of costs, scope, volume, and level of penetra- 
tion. This paper examines the differential 
impact of the rules governing the initial defi- 
nition, and the enforcement, of property rights 
in the London, New York, and Paris securities 
exchange markets over the course of the long 
19th century, 1800-1914. 

In 1914, listings on the London Stock 
Exchange encompassed nearly one-third of the 
paid-up value of all negotiable securities in the 
world (£10.7 billion out of a total of £32.6 
billion), and in every industrial category ( gov- 
ernment, railroad, or industrial and commer- 
cial) foreign issues exceeded domestic in both 
number and value. The New York Stock 
Exchange remained largely focused on Amer- 
ican issues, but the listings were broad and the 
volume substantial. In 1913 the value of listed 
securities totaled some £5.4 billion, almost 
one-half (by value) of the securities in circu- 
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lation in the United States (U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 1975 p. 1007; Ranald C. 
Michie, 1987 pp. 168, 195 [table 7.1]). In 
1907 it is estimated that the total volume of 
securities quoted in Paris was £6.2 billion, an 
amount slightly larger than the figure for the 
New York exchange; but the Paris total in- 
cludes the listings of both the Bourse and Cou- 
lisse (the ‘‘unofficial’’ exchange). Of that 
total, 58 percent of the listings were foreign 
(W. C. Van Antwerp, 1913 pp. 406-7). Evi- 
dence of the importance of initial property 
rights can be seen most strikingly in a com- 
parison of the market prices of the right of ac- 
cess to each of the markets at the outbreak of 
World War I. The number of traders on the 
London Stock Exchange had risen from 1,076 
in 1852 to 4,855 in 1914. In New York, the 
number had been kept by mutual agreement at 
1,100 from 1879 to 1914. In Paris, the number 
of seats on the Bourse had been set by the 
government at 60 in 1801, a figure that was 
increased to 70 in 1898 (Van Antwerp, 1913 
pp. 392-93; Michie, 1988 p. 60). Reflecting 
these differences in numbers, in 1914 the cost 
of a seat on the Paris Bourse was £92,000; in 
New York it was £16,000; and in London 
£1,200 for-any “‘honourable man’’ or a mere 
£440 for anyone who had served as a broker’s 
clerk for four years. These differences were 
largely due to the set of property rights that 
were established early in each exchange’s 
operation. a 


I. How They Started 
All three exchanges were established within 


ten years of each other (1792—1801) and for 
the same objective, improving the operation of 
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the secondary market for newly created na- 
tional debt. Almost as if someone intended to 
create a controlled experiment on the effects 
of differing property rights, the assignment of 
rights in the new markets was quite distinct. 
In London, a private corporation with a limited 
number of shareholders (260) constructed a 
- new building to house trading activity, mainly 
in government debt. By British common law, 
they were unable to exclude nonshareholders 


from the marketplace, so they deliberately set. 


out to encompass all the possible traders and 
trade within the one exchange. They largely 
succeeded; there were 550 subscribers to the 
new facility (E. Victor Morgan and W. A. 
Thomas, 1962 p. 143). In New York, a much 
smaller number of brokers (24) agreed to trade 
only with each other. They also agreed to 


maintain minimum commussions charged to. 


their clients. In Paris, Napoleon began to bring 
order out of the revolutionary chaos that had 
created open access to the stock exchange by 
restoring the government-enforced monopoly 
on trading in the reconstituted public debt. He 
limited the number of Agents de Change to 60 
individuals willing to pay a price for the priv- 
ilege and to post bond with the government for 
claims made by disappointed customers. 

The large number of traders on the London 
Stock Exchange made it very difficult to reach 
collusive agreements. Further, the member- 
ship from the beginning was divided into two 
groups: jobbers, who held inventories of the 
most widely traded securities and traded on 
their own account as principals; and brokers, 
who were not supposed to hold inventories but 
Only to act as agents for customers outside the 
exchange. Their respective sources of earn- 
ings, bid~ask spreads versus commissions, 
made it difficult for the two groups to agree on 
any change in rules. The smaller number of 
traders in New York could and did collude to 
Maintain both minimum commissions and a 
Testricted number of high-volume securities. 
But they had constantly to deal with chal- 
lenges from other exchanges in New York as 
well as competition from exchanges in other 
Cities. Brokers in Paris supposedly under the 
control of the central government were strictly 
forbidden to act as principals. Their small 
humbers and long tenure enabled them to ef- 
fectively influence a succession of govern- 
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ments in order to maintain their personal 
profits. 


H. Incentives 


In the London Stock Exchange the separa- 
tion of ownership of the marketplace from its 
operation meant that two committees, the 
Committee of Trustees and Proprietors (rép- 
resenting owners ) and the Committee for Gen- 
eral Purposes (representing users), were 
jointly vested in ultimate control. The Propri- 
etors wished to maximize the return on their 
investment; and since their profits were based 
on the dues paid by Members, they pushed for 
as large a membership as possible. The. Mem- 
bers, in contrast, wanted to maximize the vol- 
ume of business (their income depended on 
the commissions they charged), but they did 
not care where the sales were made. The Pro- 
prietors demanded that the Members be inde- 
pendent of any financial institution, so that all 
trades passed through the exchange rather than 
simply the net purchases and sales after cus- 
tomers’ trades had been offset against each 
other. In addition they frowned on any limi- 
tation on membership, a limitation that would 
be a necessary condition for policy that estab- 
lished minimum commissions. The end result 
was a highly competitive marketplace. 

With such a large and diverse number of 
members, the brokers were unable to enforce 
minimum commissions and, therefore, were 
unwilling to limit the number of listings. As 
the number of brokers increased more rapidly 
than the number of jobbers, the Committee for 
General Purposes reflected more and more the 
interests of the brokers. It determined that job- 
bers were supposed to quote both their bid and 
ask prices for a particular security to any bro- 
ker who inquired without knowing whether 
the broker had a commission to buy or to sell 
or in what amount. In this way a broker could 
quickly find the best price available for his cli- 
ent, make the deal on the spot, and take his 
modest commission expeditiously. Thé diffi- 
culty with this ideal was that it did not work 
at all for the great majority of stocks listed on 
the London Stock Exchange by 1878. Those 
stocks were seldom traded, so dealers were not 
willing to take positions without knowing in 
advance how many shares were involved in 
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the broker’s commission and whether it was 
for a buyer or for a seller. Dealers frequently 
insisted on knowing the full details of the bro- 
kers’ commissions, while brokers tried to deal 
directly with one another, eliminating the job- 
ber (British Parliamentary Papers, 1878 pp. 
129-42). New trading opportunities simply 
increased the conflict between jobbers and 
brokers.-A jobber could make-direct: contact 
with off-site brokers and earn substantial prof- 
its from the differences in prices that a security 
commanded in different places; however, his 
increased business came at the expense of on- 
site brokers (Morgan and Thomas, 1962 Ch. 
9). By 1912, the Members, now largely bro- 
kers, voted to enforce minimum commissions, 
and to outlaw shunting of deals to outside bro- 
kers by the jobbers (Morgan and Thomas, 
1962 p. 157). 

As the membership continued to increase, 
the interests of the Proprietors and Members 
tended to converge. As early as the 1870’s 
when the volume of business outgrew the ex- 
isting physical facilities a new, much larger 
building had to be financed. The Proprietors 
initially proposed to raise both the entrance fee 
and the annual subscription, while the Mem- 
bers proposed a new issue of capital stock. In 
the end, the more numerous Members won out 
as changes in the Deed of Settlement in 1875 
and 1882 increased the original 400 shares to 
20,000 shares and stipulated that all new 
shareholders had to be Members (Morgan and 
Thomas, 1962 p. 144). 

The forerunner of the New York Stock 


Exchange was initially organized in 1792 with - 


the Buttonwood Tree Agreement, but a more 
formal organization was established a.quarter- 
_ century later in 1817 when 28 brokers adopted 
a new constitution. It established a new orga- 
nization, the New York Stock and Exchange 
Board; but it largely formalized the original 
agreement to maintain exclusive dealings and 
minimum commissions (E. C. Stedman and 
A. N. Easton, 1969 pp. 62—67). In 1863 the 
exchange officially became ““The New York 
Stock Exchange,” and by 1867 it had 200 
members and annual business in excess of $3 
billion. 

Despite these gains, the New York Stock 
Exchange still could not claim to be the na- 
tion’s, or even New York City’s, premier 
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exchange. Most transactions still took place on 
the curb, and even the Open Board, one of the 
competing exchanges, did more business 
(Robert Sobel, 1970 pp. 41-42). In 1869, 
New York City’s financial structure was 
dramatically altered. The 533 members of the 
New York Stock Exchange joined with the 
527 members of the Open and Gold Boards, 
and the modern New York Stock Exchange 
was born. Memberships also became salable, 
and any new member had to purchase a seat 
from a retiring member. Between 1875 and 
1909 the number of shares traded increased 
more than five times, and the real value of state 
and railroad bonds traded more than doubled. 
By merging with the primary exchanges deal- 
ing in nongovernment securities, the revital- 
ized New York Stock Exchange offset the 
continued decline in the amount of govern- 
ment debt available for trade. 

The path taken by the Paris Bourse to be- 
come the world’s third-largest exchange by 
1914 was strikingly different from either the 
London or the New York stock exchanges. 
From its beginning, it had the sanction of a 
government monopoly, a privilege its mem- 
bers gained by paying entry fees to the gov- 
ernment and posting guaranty bonds. The 
government then maintained the building and 
controlled potential competitors by force. It 
also strictly limited the number of Agents de 
Change allowed to operate in the Bourse. The 
highest number ever allowed was 100 during 
the Napoleonic period, but this figure was re- 
duced to 60 under the Restoration in 1816. It 
remained at that level until a series of reforms 
enacted at the end of the 19th century raised 
the number to 70 (Gustave Boissiére, 1925 pp. 
26-7, 33). Also, from its beginning, it at- 
tracted a fringe of interested but unsanctioned 
participants eager to find profits from the busi- 
ness conducted in the official marketplace; 
they operated in the legally unsanctioned 
Coulisse. , 

As a privileged company of the government, 
the Bourse relied on the government to locate 
and house it at an appropriate site within Paris. 
In 1826 it occupied the building next to the 
Palais Royal, but even after it had been ex- 
panded in the years 1901—1903, the Compag- 
nie des Agents de Change, the proprietors of 
the Parquet, occupied their building solely as 
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renters from the city of Paris; the city had be- 
come the owner in 1829 (E. Vidal, 1910 pp. 
118-19). That expansion, however, allowed 
the participants of the Coulisse to move into 
adjacent quarters and become assimilated 
. more properly as complementary, rather than 
competing, agents to the official Agents de 
Change. = -. «a... a fe 


IX. Implications for Regulation 


Both the London and New York exchanges 
remained self-regulating organizations through- 
out this period. Periodic crises led to Parlia- 
mentary investigations, investigations that 
typically ended with minor pieces of legisla- 
tion designed to placate the upper classes. Par- 
liament’s major acts served to enlarge the 
possible scope of trading activity for the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. For example, it repealed 
the Bubble Act of 1720 in the middle of the 
crisis year of 1825. Then the Joint Stock Com- 
panies Act of 1844 encouraged the formation 
of joint stock companies in general, leading to 
the establishment of limited liability for joint 
stock corporations with Lowe’s Act of 1856. 
True, some acts restricted speculative prac- 
tices of one kind or another, but these were 
consistently ignored. The Members were more 
responsive to sanctions imposed by the Com- 
mittee on General Purposes than to the possi- 
bility of losing lawsuits brought by outsiders. 
Only jobbers, who always acted as principals 
in the transactions, were really subject to the 
law governing enforcement of contracts. 

In New York, stock-market panics also pro- 
duced investigations, but only by the state leg- 
islature. The legislators in Albany were easily, 
and frequently, bribed into rescinding threat- 
ened regulations. The regulations of the New 
York Stock Exchange were, in fact, revised 
only in response to changes in the competitive 
threat of competition from other exchanges, 
whether in New York or elsewhere in the 
country. In the last decade of the century, the 
Exchange was able to institute two rule 
changes that strengthened the Exchange’s im- 
primatur of quality but which competitive 
threats had previously prevented the Govern- 
ing Committee from implementing. In 1892, 
after three failed attempts, the Governors fi- 
nally established a clearing mechanism. By the 
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end of the century it encompassed almost all 
listed securities (Sobel, 1965 p. 131; John 
Grosvenor Wilson, 1969 pp. 423-32). In 
1895 the Governing Committee voted to re- 
quire that listed companies file annual reports, 
although it is clear that their word was still not 
law: they received no reports in either 1895 or 
1896. By 1900, however, annual reports in- 
cluding both audited balance sheets and profit’ * 
and loss statements became a prerequisite both 
for initial listing and for retaining that listing 
(Sobel, 1970 pp. 123, 177). - 

In France, the government’s regulatory role 
varied with changes in political regime, but 
those changes usually affected the Coulisse 
more than the Parquet. The relative stability 
of the Parquet, in turn, can be attributed to the 
organizational strength of its Compagnie, 
composed as it was of a small number of in- 
dividuals with life tenure. Its internal cohesion 
was strengthened further when in 1816 the. 
government asked the remaining individual 
agents (their number had dwindled to 50 at the 
end of Napoleon’s reign) to pay an additional 
25,000 francs for their offices. In return the 
government made it possible for each Agent 
de Change to name his successor. Thus, al- 
though the government formally continued to 
control the nomination and the disposition of 
the title, the current titleholder now had a 
property right that could be sold. The Agents 
de Change were no longer civil servants 
named for life, but public officers possessing 
specific powers. The act of 1816 also strength- 
ened the self-governance of the Compagnie, 
restoring a Chambre Syndical that enjoyed the 
triple powers of recruitment, discipline, and 
regulation. The corporate solidarity that natu- 
rally arose within the Compagnie des Agents 
de Change enabled them to exercise effective 
influence on the government to maintain the 
Agents’ privileged position within France. The 
power of the Minister of Finance over the op- 
eration of the Bourse was effectively conceded 
to the Compagnie. 


IV. Competing and Complementary Exchanges 


By the 1830’s London had preempted all 
competing exchanges in the metropolis. 
Thereafter, the only issue was the relationship 
with the regional exchanges. Jobbers in the 
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London Stock Exchange saw those exchanges 
as useful complements to their business: bro- 
kers in the regional exchanges expanded the 
jobbers customer base. Brokers saw them as 
annoying competitors, especially as the branch 
banking facilities of the joint stock banks en- 
abled them to tap a countrywide customer 
base. As long as the jobbers maintained their 
effective check on the operating rules of the 
London Stock Exchange, the regional ex- 
changes served as complements and helped in- 
crease the volume of business. When in 1912 
the brokers finally enforced minimum com- 
missions and abolished shunting, the regional 
exchanges became competitors. Indeed, the 
nationally integrated system of exchanges was 
broken up by this endogenous change in micro 
structure. 

In New York, the Curb had existed some- 
what uneasily alongside the New York Stock 
Exchange. Between 80 and 90 percent of its 
business was carried out on behalf of members 
of the formal exchange. Gradually, as the Curb 
became a recognized part of the evolving se- 
curities market, its relations with the New 
York Stock Exchange became better defined. 
In 1909 the representatives of the Exchange 
argued, “‘the curb market represents, first, se- 
curities that cannot be listed; second, securities 
in the process of evolution from reorganization 
certificates to a more solid status; and third, 
securities of corporations which have been un- 
willing to submit their figures and statistics to 
proper committees of the Stock Exchange’’ 
(New York State, 1909 p. 44). A listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange provided a sub- 
stantial guarantee of stability; the Curb pro- 
vided a market for riskier and more uncertain 
securities. The two had once again become 
complements rather than competitors. 

In Paris, the Coulisse originally served a 
complementary function to the official Par- 
quet. It provided counterparties to agents of 
the Parquet who were seeking matching buy 
or sell orders but were unable to serve as deal- 
ers themselves. They did, however, compete 
with the Parquet’s brokerage business; and in 
1823, and again in 1850, the police were 
called in to remove them (Boissiére, 1925 p. 
: 142). The business of the Coulisse expanded 
rapidly under the Second Empire, and the 
Coulissiers formed two separate markets: one 
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dealing in government rentes and the other in 
securities not yet listed on the official 
exchange. The Coulissiers were mainly bank- 
ers dealing on behalf of the large joint stock 
banks and their customers. They occupied the 
outer hallways and colonnades of the Bourse 
before and after official trading hours and 
then regrouped to the lobby of the Crédit 
Lyonnais in the evening. In the 1890's, the 
volume of their business was more than 50- 
percent greater than that of the official mar- 
ket. Legislation in 1898, however, put them 
back in their place as remisiers, or shunters, 
for the Agents de Change. They ended as - 
complements, rather than competitors 
(Boissière, 1925 pp. 142-49). 


V. Conclusion 


Despite constant monitoring of the suc- 
cesses and crises occurring in the other leading 
exchanges, the three leading exchanges of the 
world in the 19th century developed in quite 
different ways. These separate paths of devel- 
opment were set into motion by the original 
definition of property rights in the market- 
places. For example, banks and bankers were 
excluded from the London and Paris ex- 
changes. They were, however, allowed to buy 
seats on the New York Stock Exchange and to 
participate in the complementary Coulisse 
exchange in Paris. Clearing facilities for im- 
proving the efficiency of transactions came 
first and were most highly developed in Paris, 
and they came last to London. The central 
bank played no direct role in the operation of 
either London or New York, but was vital for 
financing the fortnightly clearings in Paris. In 
short, even for the most highly developed mar- 
ketplaces in the world at the height of finance 
capitalism in 1914, history mattered! 
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The Peace Dividend in Historical Perspective 


By HuGH ROCKOFF* 


After the collapse of communism in Eastern 
Europe and the Soyiet Union it was anticipated 
‘that there would be a “‘peace dividend’’ in the 
United States. Aside from a decrease in de- 
fense spending, the term meant different 
things to different people. To some it meant 
cutting taxes, but a common interpretation, the 
one I will follow here, was that federal spend- 
ing on ‘‘social needs’’ would increase. Since 
the Gulf War there have been substantial cuts 
in military spending, so it is natural to look to 
the experience with past demobilizations for 
insights into how the current cutbacks will af- 
fect the structure of the federal budget. History 
does seem to provide a lesson. A reading of 
(some) of the literature on the relationship be- 
tween war and the federal budget might have 
led one to expect a substantial peace dividend. 


I. The War-Ratchet Hypothesis 


Wars, it is frequently argued, produce up- 
ward ‘‘ratchets’? in federal spending,’ One 
argument stresses the self-aggrandizing pro- 
clivities of the bureaucracy. Civilian agencies 
that grow during wars fight hard and success- 
fully to transfer those resources to civilian uses 
afterwards. William Niskanen’s (1974) model 
of government, although not specifically about 
wars, can be invoked as a motivation. A sec- 
ond argument stresses taxes. Taxes are raised 
during wars, people become reconciled to 
them, and so afterwards governments face lim- 


* Department of Economics, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08901. I thank Michael Bordo, Hope 
Corman, Michael Edelstein, Stanley Engerman, Richard 
Sylla, Paul Trescott, and Eugene White for a number of 
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' Ratchet theorists have included a wide range of issues 
(e.g., the size of the federal labor force, the regulation of 
economic activity, moral and intellectual leadership, and 
so on) within their story. Here I focus on spending, be- 
cause this 1s at the heart of the debate over a ‘‘peace 
dividend.” 
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ited political costs if taxes are reduced only 
part of the way to prewar. levels. 

The wartratchet story appeals`“to: both ends 
of the political spectrum. To conservatives it 
suggests that the growth of government is an 
historical artifact: opportunistic bureaucrats 
used wars to expand their domains. To liberals 
it suggests that the welfare state is held in 
check by exaggerated fears of higher taxes: af- 
ter wars people recognize that higher taxes are 
not so bad. 

There is, to be sure, a wide range of opinions 
about the war ratchet. There are skeptics such 
as Thomas E. Borcherding (1977 p. 37), who 
refers to it as that ““insubstantial hypothesis’’; 
R. A. Musgrave and Peggy B. Musgrave 
(1980 pp. 158-59), who conclude cautiously 
that the hypothesis ‘‘cannot be taken to give a 
conclusive explanation’’; and Sam Peltzman 
(1980 p. 214), who expresses reservations 
based on international comparisons. But there 
are also writers who place great stock in the 
war ratchet: Herman Krooss (1966 p. 468) 
writes that “‘in each major war, government 
clearly became the pre-eminent player on the 
economic stage, and when the war was over, 
the government never completely reverted to 
the status of bit player’’;* Jack Hirshleifer 
(1976 p. 486) suggests that one explanation of 
the growth of government may be that wars 
leave in their wake a ‘‘mass of officeholders” 
who can resist cutbacks; and Jonathan Hughes 
(1991 p. 189) has given the war ratchet an 
exuberant endorsement. Perhaps the most in- 
fluential defense of the war ratchet is Robert 
Higgs (1987). To be fair, Higgs is concerned 
more with ‘‘the growth of coercive power” 
(1987 p. 27) than with spending, and as much 
with peacetime crises such as the Great De- 
pression as with wars. Nevertheless, Higgs’s 
vigorous advocacy of the war-ratchet hypoth- 
esis has reinforced the belief that substantial 


* Quoted in Claudia D. Goldin (1980 p. 948). 
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war ratchets in civilian spending are typical. 
Dwight R. Lee and Richard K. Vedder 
(1996), for example, interpret Higgs in this 
way. 

The reason for seemingly contradictory con- 
clusions derives, I believe, from a failure to 
distinguish consistently between the cost of 


„past wars and the costs of purely civilian pro- 


grams. Wars entail substantial costs that must 
be repaid over a long period of time. The most 
important cost, quantitatively, is interest on 
wartime debts. At one time, economists op- 
posed wartime borrowing; now they recognize 
that borrowing by smoothing tax rates over 
time maximizes output over the long run. Vet- 
erans’ benefits are next in importance, and un- 
til the Great Depression these constituted a 
significant fraction of the federal budget. In 
addition, there are numerous other costs, in- 
cluding reparations, relief in war-torn areas, 
and compensation for commandeered assets. 
In some cases the distinction between civilian 
spending and the cost of past wars is unclear. 
World War II, for.example, produced the 
atomic bomb and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Were the expenditures of the Com- 
mission costs entailed by the war, or were they 
a peace dividend? In general, however, few 
cases fall in the gray area. 

Table 1 highlights this distinction. Spending 
is divided into three categories: (i) current 
military spending, (ii) cost of past wars, and 
(iii) civilian spending. Each is shown as a per- 
centage of GNP before, during, and after each 
war. In some cases a transition year or years 
have been shown. | 

Similar tables have been drawn up before by 
M. S. Kendrick (1955), Goldin (1980), Jacob 
Metzer (1985), and Lee and Vedder (1996), 
among others. My table is not radically differ- 
ent, but I have been able to utilize some series 
that became available after Kendrick’s (1955) 
Pioneering work, and I have spent a bit of time 
ferreting out some of the indirect costs entailed 


by Wars, such as relief in war-torn areas, that 


are usually neglected. 

_Two conclusions are obvious from the table. 
First, there has been a war ratchet in the sense 
that total spending has increased across nearly 
every war. But second, the reason for this is 
that the cost of paying for past wars and, in 
most cases, military spending remained higher 
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TABLE 1—THE IMPACT OF WARS ON FEDERAL SPENDING 
(PERCENTAGE OF GNP) 








Current Cost of All other 


military past (civilian) 
Period spending wars spending Total 
War of 1812 
Prewar, 1807-1811 0.72 0.52 0.27 1.51 
War, 1812-1814 2.78 0.44 0.25 3.47 
Transition, 1815—1816 2.12... U03. 0.33 3.10 
Postwar, 1817-1821 0.95 0.74 0.36 2.06 
Mexican War 
Prewar, 1842—1846 0.93 0.16 0.43 1.53 
War 1847-1848 1.56 0.27 0.33 2.16 
Transition, 1849 0.91 0.51 0.46 1.87 
Postwar, 1850—1854 0.67 0.30 0.76 1.74 
Civil War 
Prewar, 1857-1861 1.71 0.12 0.78 2.6) 
War, 1862-1865 i 10.21 1.11 0.44 11.76 
Transition, 1866 2.80 2.16 0.52 5.47 
Postwar, 1867—1871 0.80 2.14 0.64 3.58 
Spanish-American War 
Prewar, 1893—1897 0.47 1.28 0.84 2.59 
War and transition, 1898- 
1899 1.26 1.13 0.86 3.24 
Postwar, 1900—1904 0.83 0.83 0.81 2.47 
World War I 
Prewar, 1914—1916 1.15 0.51 0.73 2.39 
War, 1917~1919 15.48 1.11 0.63 17.2) 
Transition, 1920-1921 3.08 2.31 0.73 6.12 
Postwar, 1922-1924 0.86 2.19 0.69 3.74 
World War IT 
Prewar, 1938-1940 2.16 152 6.94 10.62 
Transition, [941 12.73 1.29 5.30 19.31 
War, 1942-1946 30.04 2.72 4.29 37.05 
Transition, 1947 5.54 6.47 3.60 15.6] 
Postwar, 1948—1950 5.40 6.11 3.89 15.41 
Korean War 
Prewar, 1948—1950 5.40 6.11- 3.89 15.4] 
War, 1951—1953 12.16 3.58 3.44 19.17 
Postwar, 1954-1956 10.43 2.90 4.34 17.67 
Vietnam War 
Prewar and transition, 
1963-1965 8.15 1.85 8.37 1836 
War, 1966-1970 8.67 1.95 9.26 19.88 
Transition and postwar, 
1971-1973 6.44 2.14 10.94 19.53 





Notes and Sources: War of 1812 and Mexican War: spending, M. 
S. Kendrick (1955); GNP, Thomas S. Berry (1978). Cost of past 
wars (CPW) includes indemnities paid to Mexico. Civil War: 


‘spending, Paul B. Trescott (1966); GNP, Berry (1978). CPW in- 


cludes the Freedman’s Bureau. Spanish-American War: spending, 
Kendrick (1955); GNP, Nathan S. Balke and Robert J. Gordon 
(1989). World War I: spending, Kendrick (1955), GNP, Balke and 
Gordon (1989). CPW includes some foreign aid. World War II and 
the Korean War: spending, U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975 [series 
Y472, 473, 474, 476, 4851); GNP, U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975 
(series F1]). CPW includes some foreign aid. Vietnam War: various 
issues of the Statistical Abstract of the United States. Fiscal-year 
data are adjusted to calendar years. A more detailed description of 
sources is available from the author upon request. 
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after wars. There has been no general tendency 
for civilian spending as a share of GNP to in- 
crease across wars; there have been war ratch- 
ets, but not peace dividends. 

There is evidence in the 19th century of two 
ratchets in military spending. Military spend- 
ing rose after the War of 1812 as a result of 
the deficiencies in the American military es- 


tablishment that weré revèäled by the war; and 


after the Spanish-American War as a result, in 
part, of new international commitments. 

The evidence for civilian ratchets, also, is 
mixed at best. There was an increase in the 
civilian spending ratio across the War of 1812, 
which according to Paul Studenski and 
Herman E. Krooss (1952 pp. 93-94) was 
partly due to a revival of Albert Gallatin’s pro- 
gram of internal improvements as a result of 
increased revenues. Some of these projects, 
however, were undertaken to restore facilities 
damaged in the war (the White House and the 
Capitol were burned) and to increase access 
to territories in which Native Americans had 
been defeated. In addition there were heavy 
claims by the states for their contributions to 
the war effort. Unfortunately, I have not lo- 
cated a detailed breakdown of spending to de- 
termine how much of the ratchet can be 
explained by these costs. There was also a ci- 
Vilian ratchet across the Mexican War, al- 
though a policy of fiscal retrenchment lowered 
the ratio to its prewar level by the mid-1850’s. 

The civilian spending ratio fell across both 
the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, 
leaving the ratio little different at the end of 
the century from what it had been on the eve 
of the Civil War. The Civil War experience in 
particular argues strongly against the war 
ratchet as a major determinant of the civilian- 
spending ratio because the increases in taxes 
and spending were so large. There is a margin 
of potential error around the GNP estimates 
and, to a lesser extent, the spending estimates.” 
One cannot be certain that there was no in- 
crease. Nevertheless, it 1s safe to conclude that 
war ratchets contributed little if anything to a 
long-run growth in the civilian spending ratio. 


* The table uses Trescott’s (1966) estimates for the 
Civil War, which adjust for the premium on gold. 
Kendrick’s estimates produce a small positive ratchet. 
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One might dismiss the lack of evidence for 
a civilian-spending ratchet in the 19th century 
with the argument that faith in laissez-faire 
was so ingrained that it was impossible to 
build a coalition of bureaucrats and politicians 
capable of overcoming resistance to increased 
spending (Higgs, 1987 pp. 79—84). There is 
little more evidence, however, for civilian- 


` spending ratchets in the 20th century. The ci- 


vilian ratio was about the same after World 
War I as it was before the war, a conclusion 
also reached in John Maurice Clark’s (1970p. — 
105) classic study. After World War H the ci- 
vilian ratio fell, and after the Korean War it 
was only 12 percent higher, mainly as a result 
of the growth of transfer programs. 

The case of World War II raises the question 
of whether deflating by realized GNP biases the 
results because nominal GNP was so much 
higher than expected after the war, an issue 
that also comes up on a lesser scale in some of 
the earlier wars. To some extent the use of 
transition years allows one to abstract from un- 
expected cyclical movements such as the re- 
cession after World War I and the boom after 
World War II. I experimented with projecting 
nominal income from past observations to get 
expected levels. Using expected levels does not 
significantly change the picture so long as the 
war years are included in the regression. But 
projections based on the war years fail to deal 
with the reality that many people feared a return 
to the depressed conditions of the 1930’s. At 
least part of the fall in the measured civilian 
ratio across World War II, one must concede, 
may be the result of GNP being unexpectedly 
high. On the other hand there is an offset: much 
of the increase in civilian spending that oc- 
curred after World War II was produced by 
transfer programs launched during the Great 
Depression, rather than by new programs or by 
the expansion of existing programs which could 
be attributed to a war ratchet. 

The civilian ratio was higher after the Viet- 
nam War. But this outcome, most would agree, 
was produced by the independent decision to 
enlarge domestic anti-poverty programs, com- 
bined with nearly automatic growth in certain 
transfer programs. The war, if anything, put 4 
damper on Great Society spending programs. 

In the 20th century, as in the 19th century, 
there were ratchets in total spending. World War 
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fl and especially the Korean War (and related 
international confrontations) produced substan- 
tial revisions in the public’s desired level of 
peacetime military strength. The world wars, 
moreover, entailed costs that were repaid over a 
long period of time. But there is little evidence 
of major transfers of resources to civilian spend- 
ing as a result of wartime demobilizations. 


I. The Return to Normalcy — 


Inertia in taxes and spending favored the 
war ratchet. Typically, however, inertia was 
overcome by a desire to return to the way 
things were before the war, to return to nor- 
malcy, in President Harding’s phrase that per- 
fectly captured the mood of America in the 
wake of World War I. This should surprise no 
one. Spending programs are produced by long 
campaigns of persuasion and hard bargaining. 
The level at which they are funded depends on 
the strengths of the political interests that sup- 
port them. If the relative strengths of those in- 
terests are not changed by the war, then why 
should the level of government spending 
change? 

The Civil War might have proved an excep- 
tion. Southerners were out of the Congress 
during the war, and the Democratic party was 
weakened for a generation. The result was a 
mass of legislation (e.g., bills relating to trans- 
continental railroads, a school for the deaf, a 
national banking act, etc.) that would not have 
passed before the war. Even in this case, how- 
ever, there was no increase in the civilian 
spending ratio. Other wars, because they pro- 
duced no fundamental realignments in politics, 
had less chance of producing fundamental 


` Changes in federal spending. 


Until the Great Depression, returning to nor- 
malcy meant paying off wartime debts.“ The 


. debt incurred during the war of 1812 was re- 





Paid in the 1830’s, and substantial amounts of 
the debts run up during the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War were also repaid. A 
800d start was made on the World War I debt 


‘ during the 1920’s. After World War II, how- 


4 en á 
The decisions to retum to the prewar price of gold 


ina the War of 1812 and the Civil War provide another 


ation of the strong pull of normalcy. 
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ever, there was little enthusiasm for repaying 
the debt, a consequence, perhaps, of changed 
attitudes about national debts (Herschel I. 
Grossman, 1990). 


HI. The Long Run 


Although the instantaneous war-ratchet hy- 


_ pothesis fails, a delayed and diminutive variant 


followed some of the wars. The policy of pay- 
ing off the debt after 19th-century wars grad- 
ually reduced interest costs and produced 
budget surpluses that exceeded sinking fund 
requirements. By the time these structural sur- 
pluses emerged, the desire to return ever closer 
to prewar normalcy had waned, and the ques- 
tion of what to do about surpluses became a 
major political issue. 

The example that is the best analogue for 
the current fiscal situation, assuming per- 
haps prematurely that we are now entering 
a period of budget surpluses, is the period 
of surpluses in the 1880’s produced by the 
gradual repayment of the Civil War debt. 
By the 1880’s enthusiasm for reductions in 
the debt beyond those mandated by the 
sinking fund had waned and were further 
inhibited by the requirement that the Treas- 
ury could not pay more than par. Some re- 
ductions in the internal taxes that had been 
imposed during the war were made, and 
some minor ones were eliminated; but the 
taxes on alcohol and tobacco had spawned 
their own lobbies and had become en- 
trenched, and revenues from them contin- 
ued to grow despite, if not because of, cuts 
in rates. Cuts in the tariff, the other impor- 
tant source of revenue, were also contro- 
versial. A variety of schemes for spending 
the surpluses, ranging from improved 
coastal defenses to the reclamation of West- 
ern deserts, were proposed. After consid- 
erable debate, the surpluses were used to 
expand veteran’s benefits (Theda Skocpol, 
1992 Ch. 2). Spending on veteran’s benefits 
reached its 19th-century peak almost 30 
years after the end of the war. 


IV. Conclusion 


The decrease in military spending produced by 
the end of the Cold War has not produced the 
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immediate impact on the trend in domestic spend- 
ing that many had anticipated. This might seem 
to contradict a well-established historical “‘fact’’ 
that civilian spending ratchets upward as a result 
of wars. But a close look at U.S. financial history 
demonstrates that recent experience is typical: af- 
ter wars, civilian spending, measured relative to 
GNP, typically has’ returned to its prewar trend. 
The forces responsible for a war ratchet have been 
offset, more often than not, by the demand that 
the economy return to normalcy. 

In the longer-run, however, one can identify a 
modest variant of the war-ratchet story that may 
be relevant in current circumstances. It has been 
conjectured that the United States is now entering 
a period of recurring surpluses in the federal 
budget. The main reasons for optimism have been 
unexpectedly strong growth in federal revenues, 
although limits on the growth of nondefense 
spending and cuts in military spending have 
played a role. Financial historians should be re- 
minded of the 1880’s when contmuing budget 
surpluses were produced by internal taxes levied 
during the Civil War and falling interest pay- 
ments. If the history of the 1880’s is any guide, 
the current battle over who gets the surplus may 
prove to be as hard fought as the immediately 
preceding battle over who pays for the deficit. 
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Documenting and explaining economic 
events in the past 1s the central task of eco- 
nomic history. This activity needs no more jus- 
tification than any other type of ‘‘pure’’ 
economic research. But economic history can 
also provide useful perspective when events in 
the past share commonalities with events in the 
present, thereby rendering current economic 
change less mysterious or forbidding. 

This paper describes a long-term research 
project aimed at documenting certain aspects 
of the economic history of labor in the United 
States before the Civil War. Although the la- 
bor history of the antebellum period seems re- 
mote from modern concerns, there are, 
perhaps surprisingly, numerous parallels —for 
example, changes in wage inequality, real- 
wage stagnation, high rates of unskilled 
immigration, the effects of labor-market con- 
| ditions on welfare usage, wage rigidity and 
macroeconomic fluctuations, and ‘‘conver- 
gence’’ of geographically distinct labor 
markets. 





I. Historical Issues 


The antebellum period has always fascinated 
American economic historians. Between 1820 
and 1860 America experienced the onset of in- 
dustrialization and the spread of the factory sys- 
tem. Vast numbers of individuals moved to the 

`- frontier regions of the Midwest and South- 

; Central states. Improvements in internal 
`: transportation and communications (canals, 
<- Steamboats, railroads, the telegraph) produced 
. _ enormous gains in internal commerce. In the 
-7z Tate 1840°s European immigrants arrived on 
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Wages and Labor Markets Before the Civil War 


By ROBERT A. MARGO* 


American shores in increasing numbers, per- 
manently altering the economic, political, and 
social landscape. Slavery profited and prolif- ` 
erated in the South, reaching epic proportions 
as a political and moral dilemma that would 
only be resolved through a bloody, protracted, 
and extraordinarily costly Civil War. 

The price of labor—more generally, how 
labor markets functioned—figures promi- 
nently in historical analysis of the antebellum 
economy. It has been said, for example, that 
common labor was relatively expensive, 
prompting more capital-intensive manufactur- 
ing than in England (H. J. Habbakuk, 1962). 
As economic development progressed after 
1820, wage inequality allegedly worsened, as 
evidenced by a rise in the ratio of skilled (ar- 
tisanal) to unskilled wages (Jeffrey G. 
Williamson and Peter H. Lindert, 1980). The 
westward movement of the population in the 
North seems puzzling at first glance, because 
estimates of regional per capita income show 
higher levels of income in the Northeast com- 
pared with the Midwest. 

Considerable uncertainty exists over the 
long-run rate of growth of per capita income 
between 1820 and 1860, not to mention cycli- 
cal fluctuations. Because there are few sources 
on which to base estimates of gross national 
product before 1840, economic historians have 
inferred per capita income growth from move- 
ments in underlying components. For exam- 
ple, because measured output per worker in 
agriculture around 1840 was Jess than labor 
productivity in the nonfarm sector, the shift of 
labor out of agriculture was associated with 
per capita income growth (Paul David, 1967). 
But whether the productivity gap was a symp- 
tom of an inefficient intersectoral allocation of 
labor is unclear (Williamson and Lindert, 
1980; Jeremy Atack and Fred Bateman, 
1991). More generally, the ability of the an- 
tebellum economy to reallocate labor effi- 
ciently in response to secular economic forces 
or to ‘‘localized’’ shocks needs further 


investigation. 
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Based largely on per capita income esti- 
mates and scattered real-wage series, many 
economic historians believe that the standard 
of living of the American working class im- 
proved significantly between 1820 and 1860. 


But labor historians are more pessimistic about | 


the fruits of antebellum economic expansion, 
believing that real wages grew slowly in the 
long run and fluctuated considerably in the 
short run (Sean Wilentz, 1984). Consistent 
with the pessimist view, recent work in an- 
thropometric and demographic history sug- 
gests that nutritional status underwent a 
surprising decline after 1840, and mortality 
also worsened (Margo and Richard Steckel, 
1983; John Komlos, 1987; Clayne Pope, 
1992). 


Ii. New Evidence on Antebellum Wages 


Research on many of the issues just men- 
tioned has been seriously hampered by a lack 
of suitable wage data. No counterpart to to- 
day’s Current Population Survey existed 
during the antebellum period. Economic his- 
torians have had to make do with various late 
19th-century wage surveys that contain retro- 
spective information dating back before the 
Civil War, or with scattered real-wage series 
for specific locations. Unfortunately, the ex- 
tant sources are severely limited in temporal, 
geographic, and occupational coverage. 

The primary purpose of my project is to 
present new evidence on wages over the 
1820-1860 period. The. evidence is drawn 
from two previously untapped archival 
sources. The first source is the Reports of Per- 
sons and Articles Hired, a collection of payroll 
records of civilian employees of the U.S. 
Army. Quartermasters at the various army in- 
Stallations were required to maintain monthly 
payrolls documenting the pay of civilian work- 
ers. Civilians were routinely hired to perform 
a wide variety of tasks at the posts, many re- 
lating to the construction, maintenance, or 
management of facilities. Duplicates of sur- 
viving payrolls are stored at the National 
Archives in Washington, DC. A large sam- 
ple has been drawn from the National 
Archives collection, comprising approxi- 
mately 55,000 wage observations. The sam- 
ple covers all parts of the country and a 
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wide variety of artisanal, unskilled, and 
white-collar occupations. 

The second source is the manuscript Census 
of Social Statistics of 1850 and 1860. As part 
of its enumeration effort, the census collected 
information for minor civil divisions on aver- 
age daily, weekly, or monthly wages, with and 
without board, for various occupations (e.g., 
farm labor and common labor), and on the 
weekly cost of board. Although economic his- 
torians have long relied on aggregate wage sta- 
tistics compiled from this source (Stanley 
Lebergott, 1964; Williamson and Lindert, 
1980), the manuscripts have been little used. 
For the purpose of this project, I have collected 
manuscript data for 16 states, although most 
of the work is based on a smaller, eight-state 
sample, two from each of the principal census 
regions. All data from the census manuscripts 
are aggregated to the county level. 

Use of data of military origin invites spec- 
ulation about representativeness or sample- 
selection biases. In the case of the Reports, an 
obvious issue is whether the army systemati- 
cally deviated from market wages in paying its 
civilian workers. Careful comparisons be- 
tween wages paid to civilian workers at 
specific forts and wages paid by civilian em- 
ployers in nearby locations suggest that the 
army simply paid the “‘going wage” in the 
local labor market (Margo, 1999 Ch. 2). 

Although the Reports sample is very large 
by historical standards, it is not large enough 
to compute annual time series of average 
wages for narrowly defined occupations at 
specific locations (e.g., master carpenters at 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis). Few forts 
operated continuously over the period, and 
none hired every type of labor in every year. 
Fortunately, enough information exists in the 
payrolls to estimate hedonic regressions. Sep- 
arate regressions are estimated for three oc- 
cupational groups (unskilled labor, artisans, 
and white-collar workers) for four census 
regions (Northeast, Midwest, South-Atlantic, 
and South-Central states). The data are pooled 
across forts within regions, and the regressions 
include dummy variables for the time period 
to which the observation pertains. The regres- 
sions fit the data well, and the patterns re- 
vealed in them (e.g., in wage differences 
between master artisans and apprentices) are 
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“= consistent with what is known from other 
îy sources. 

' Because the dependent variable (the nomi- 
nal daily wage, or per diem equivalent) is ex- 
pressed in log form, it is straightforward to 
compute nominal-wage indexes from the co- 
efficients of the time-period dummies. To con- 
vert the nominal indexes into real form, I 
deflate by regional price indexes newly com- 
puted from wholesale price data originally col- 
lected by Arthur Cole (1938) and his 
associates. The problems with these price- 
deflators are such as to make today’s debate 
over the CPI seem second-order. For example, 
the ‘“Transportation Revolution’? (George R. 
Taylor, 1951) lowered the costs of obtaining 
retail goods in rural areas, a trend missed in 
my defiators, as are various productivity ad- 


~ yances that improved the quality of finished 


goods. The indexes omit the price of housing 
(by necessity, because the Cole collection has 
no data on housing prices), even though there 
is evidence that the relative price of housing, 
particularly in urban areas, rose between 1830 
and 1860 (Margo, 1996). Sensitivity analysis 
indicates that these two omissions arguably 
offset each other (Margo, 1999 Ch. 4). 
Table 1 shows estimates of ‘‘long-run’’ 


s Tates of growth of real wages, derived as the 


coefficient on trend in a linear regression. The 
rates of growth are mostly positive but (in the 
case of common labor and artisans) are gen- 
_ erally lower than rates observed during the 
_. 20th century. Note that the growth rates for 
'. artisans do not exceed growth rates for com- 


"> mon labor, inconsistent with previous claims 


s that a “surge” in the skilled-wage premium 
'* Occurred before the Civil War (Williamson 
. and Lindert, 1980). However, the debate over 
‘ithe surge hypothesis has largely bypassed 


: £; »White-collar labor. Evidently the premium for 


fra tee ne 


i 


ie ace the new series also reveal that real- 
BES Erowth was highly variable before the 
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TABLE I—LONG-RUN GROWTH RATES OF REAL WAGES, 
1820—1860 (PERCENT PER ANNUM) 





Common White 
Region labor Artisan collar 
Northeast 1.26 1.11 1.57 
Midwest 0.72 -0.03 0.80 
South Atlantic 0.75 0.24 1.27 
South Central 0.83 0.57 1.56 


Note: Growth rate is coefficient (8) of time trend in re- 
gression of log real wage: In w =a 6T+'e. | 
Source: Margo (1999 Ch. 3). 


Civil War. Generally speaking, wage growth 
was relatively slow in the 1820’s and 1830’s, 
rapid in the 1840’s, and then stagnated again 
in the 1850’s. At annual frequencies, some of 
the variability may be an artifact of excessive 
volatility in the price deflator, but the timing 
of prolonged fluctuations suggests that both 
nominal and real shocks played a role. 

The conventional wisdom is that nominal 
wages were highly flexible before the Civil 
War (Peter Temin, 1969). Compared with la- 
bor markets today, the antebellum labor mar- 
ket was more like a textbook °‘spot’’ market. 
If by ‘‘flexible’’ one means that nominal 
wages responded to sustained changes in the 
price level, then antebellum wages were 
clearly flexible (Claudia Goldin and Margo, 
1992). Still, nominal wages tended to lag be- 
hind changes in prices, both up and especially 
down. Some of this lag, however, may have 
been a consequence of real shocks that hap- 
pened to be correlated with monetary shocks. 

The late 1840’s and early 1850’s are a case 
in point. The discovery of gold in California 
fueled general inflation, while poor harvests in 
Europe drove up world food prices. A Mid- 
western railroad boom led to (region-specific ) 
surges and then slumps in labor demand. From 
1844 to 1856 the annual number of unskilled 
immigrants entering the country was 950- 
percent higher than the average during the 
1830’s: for skilled artisans, the corresponding 
figure was 279 percent (computed from U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1975 p. 111). In light 
of the immigration shock, it is not surprising 


_ that real wages, especially of the unskilled, 


stagnated during the 1850's. 
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The 1850’s also witnessed the first ‘“welfare 
explosion’’ in American history. The 1850 and 
1860 Census of Social Statistics were the first 
to record the incidence of ‘‘poor relief,” that 
is, the number of individuals receiving public 
assistance. Between 1850 and 1860 the relief 
rate rose by 76 percent (from 5.8 per 1,000 
population to 10:2 per 1,000). As the antebel- 
lum economy industrialized, wage labor be- 
came more widespread, and workers became 
more dependent on market-generated in- 
comes. Lacking the savings to smooth con- 
sumption, low-wage workers were especially 
vulnerable when, as in the 1850’s, the price of 
food rose relative to unskilled wages. Using 
data from the 1850 and 1860 Census of Social 
Statistics, a simple *‘supply—demand’’ model 
of poor relief is estimated (Lynne Kiesling 
and Margo, 1997). Areas where the cost of 
food rose relative to unskilled wages between 
1850 and 1860 experienced a substantial in- 
crease in the demand for public assistance, 
usually short-term. On the supply side, how- 
ever, there was a steep negative trade-off 
between the relief rate and the average gen- 
erosity of relief (measured by the amount 
spent per full-time-equivalent recipient). 
When faced with the sharp increase in de- 
mand, antebellum taxpayers were unwilling to 
maintain the generosity of relief at existing 
levels. Generosity fell, and consequently, the 
observed increase in relief was less than the 
increase in the demand for relief. 


HI. Labor-Market Integration 


Well-functioning factor markets are crucial 
ingredients in long-term economic develop- 
ment. I use the data from the Reports and the 
Census of Social Statistics to examine various 
aspects of labor-market integration in the 
United States before the Civil War. The first 
aspect is wage “‘gaps’’ between the farm and 
nonfarm sectors for workers of comparable 
skill. Such gaps existed in other historical 
economies and continue to exist in many less- 
developed countries today, and they are 
widely viewed as impediments to economic 
growth. The census sample sheds light on this 
issue for the antebellum United States, because 
it contains information on wages paid to com- 
mon nonfarm labor as well as farm labor. 
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These data need some manipulation because 
the farm wages include board and pertain to 
labor hired on a monthly basis, while the 
wages of common labor pertain to labor hired 
on a daily basis. When the data are properly 
analyzed, I find little or no nominal wage gap, 
on average, at the county level (a proxy for 
the local labor market) in either 1850 or 


1860. But when the data are weighted to 


reflect differences in the geographic distribu- 
tions of farm and nonfarm workers, a signifi- 
cant nominal wage gap emerges. The wage 
gap diminishes substantially when geographic 
differences in the cost of board (a proxy for 
the cost of living) are taken into account. Ev- 
idently, employers of nonfarm labor must have 
enjoyed some productivity (or nonlabor cost) 
advantage when located in predominantly 
nonfarm areas (Kenneth Sokoloff, 1986). 

The United States 1s a vast country, and the 
antebellum economy faced the daunting task 
of reallocating labor from the East Coast to the 
frontier (the Midwest and South-Central 
regions), when information networks were in- 
ferior and internal transportation very costly 
by modern standards. Some scholars believe 
that the impediments to spatial arbitrage were 
so severe as to leave spatial wage differentials 
for lengthy periods of time. Using the wage 
data from the census, however, I find substan- 
tial wage convergence in the 1850’s: high (or 
low) real-wage areas in 1850 were much less 
likely to be high (or low) real-wage areas in 
1860, consistent with a process of spatial 
arbitrage. | 

To investigate regional patterns, I compute 


a set of regional benchmark cost-of-living es- 


timates for 1850 which, in conjunction with 
the new wage series, permit me to measure 
changes over time in regional real-wage dif- 
ferences (e.g., the real wage of common labor 
in the Midwest relative to the Northeast). In- 


` itially (the 1820’s) real wages were higher on 


the frontier (the Midwest and South-Central 
states ) compared with settled areas (the North- 
east and South-Atlantic states ).! In the North, 


' Because real wages differed across regions, growth 
rates of aggregate national series differ from the regional 
series. I compute aggregate national series by weighting 
the regional series by occupational shares derived from 
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‘ the regional wage gap fell as the Midwest’s 
share of the Northern labor force increased, a 
' process of wage convergence. But in the 
- South, the regional wage gap did not narrow 
appreciably over time, and a wage gap be- 
tween the South-Atlantic states and the North- 
east also emerged. Thus, while internal 
migration during the antebellum period was 


‘efficient’? in that labor flowed from low-. 


value to high-value locations, shifts in regional 
labor demand (away from the ‘“‘Old South’’ 
states of the South-Atlantic region relative to 
the South-Central and Northeast states) also 
. influenced the regional evolution of wages. 
Filling up the frontier was mostly an orderly 
process, in which states at the periphery gen- 
_erally were added to the existing stock in line 
“with distance from the East Coast. A notable 
exception was California, which bypassed ter- 
ritorial status to become a state in 1850, as a 
consequence of the Gold Rush. The discovery 
of gold was an unexpected shock to labor de- 
mand of tremendous size that prompted a sub- 
stantial reallocation of labor to a largely 
uninhabited region. In addition to the sample 
of payrolls previously described, I have col- 
lected a sample pertaining to California forts. 
Because the army was present in California 
before and after the discovery of gold, it is 
possible to construct nominal wage indexes 
Spanning the Gold Rush period; these can be 
converted into real-wage indexes using price 
data collected by Thomas Senior Berry 
(1984). Real wages rose very sharply during 
the initial Gold Rush and then declined as la- 
bor migrated to the region. However, even 


though the Gold Rush itself was a transitory . 


event, real wages appear to have remained per- 
.Manently higher. Capital poured into Califor- 
Ala, fueling the growth of manufacturing and 
agriculture. In addition, the agglomeration 
+ economies associated with the extremely rapid 
; &towth of San Francisco after 1848 may have 


ii afte 
+ 
bes 

e? , 


; the 1850 census applied to Thomas Weiss’s (1992) de- 
-Cadal figures on the nonfarm labor force (1820—1860), 
: ly interpolated between census dates (see Margo, 
vista en 6). Regressions of the aggregate series on trend 
‘% ca anual growth rates of 1.0 percent for common labor, 


. 0.63 for : : 
ee artis i om 
i Workers, ans, and 1.55 percent for white-collar 
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been an important factor keeping wages high. 
In effect, California ‘‘leapfrogged’’ over 
other territories in the process of frontier 
development. 


IV. Concluding Remarks 


The specific features of any historical 
economy — -its endowments and “‘deep struc- 
tural parameters’’—are, by definition, 
anachronistic. Yet economic historians know 
that much of what passes for economic novelty 
has precedents in the past. Real-wage growth 
before the Civil War was sluggish or stagnant 
for extended periods, just as it has been during 
the past 25 years. Changes in labor demand 
and labor supply during the antebellum period 
altered the distribution of wages, as has hap- 
pened in the United States since 1970. Ante- 
bellum development was aided by factor 
markets that allocated labor from low- to high- 
value locations, a process of obvious relevance 
to transition and less-developed economies to- 
day. Careful scrutiny of past economic change, 
such as during the antebellum period of Amer- 
ican history, provides a context for interpret- 
ing economic change in later periods. 
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USEFUL MICROECONOMICS FROM BUSINESS HISTORY" 


Representative Firm Analysis and the Character of Competition: 
Glimpses from the Great Depression 


Business history is terra incognita to most 
economists. They may have encountered the 
works of Alfred Chandler, most notably his 
magisterial Visible Hand. But they may well 
have taken away from its massive bulk little 
more than a sense of the inevitable coming 
of giant, divisionalized enterprise with a cor- 
porate planning staff devoted to measure- 
ment and planning. This is a vision congenial 
to the way we teach undergraduates about 
how firms work. But it is far from the most 
nourishing food for thought that Chandler’s 
book offers, and it does not reveal much 
about method. 

More likely, and certainly worse, econo- 
mists may have encountered company 
histories—traditional business histories — 
in airport bookstores or used book shops. 
This genre will probably have been posi- 
tively off-putting. The typical example con- 
tains much admiring prose, not much 
analysis, very little comparison, and practi- 
cally no explicit theorizing. The best works 
provide provocative food for thought; but 
most will suggest to economists that busi- 
hess history is a subject better suited to the 
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Department of Public Relations than to the 
Department of Economics. 

Much more fruitful encounters are possible. 
Businesses are basic units in the markets econ- 
omists study. The internal organization of 
firms has a history, and actual competition be- 
tween firms has a history that is at least as 
complex and rich. In both of these and in re- 
lated areas, the history of business has a great 
deal of stimulus to offer economists and even 
economic historians. 

One approach to such encounters involves 
addressing the archival materials worked by 
historians but with economist questions. The 
categories and principles that organize such 
collections are very far from the ones gradu- 
ate training in economics suggests, and there 
are considerable gains from trade to be had 
simply by raising questions. A number of in- 
teresting (and eminently teachable) examples 
of this approach can be found in the NBER 
economic business history conference vol- 
umes (Peter Temin [ed.], 1991; Naomi R. 
Lamoreaux and Raff [eds.], 1995; Naomi R. - 
Lamoreaux et al. [eds.], 1998). In terms of 
the title of this session, this type of work rep- 
resents finding the microeconomics we know 
to be useful in the history of business. 

A second and different approach, to be 
sketched in this paper, involves addressing 
more conventional economist data with ques- 
tions raised by archival and other contempo- 
rary sources. This approach has several 
virtues: it is less of an intellectual stretch for 
working economists; it can often be carried out 
with materials that can be found in university 
libraries; and it actually offers the promise of 
extracting useful microeconomics and empir- 
ical research programs from business history, 
rather than simply reading microeconomics, 
textbook version or otherwise, into the history. 
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I. The Presenting Puzzle of 
Heterogeneous Behavior 


I will exemplify this second approach with 
material on the organization of competition in 
American manufacturing during the Great De- 
pression of the 1930’s. Most of what econo- 


mists think they -know about this sector inthis- 


period comes from industry-level data com- 
piled at the time by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Department of Labor. As economists 
know from the gross-flows literature (see 
Steven J. Davis et al. [1996] for a summary of 
the empirics ), such aggregates can hide a great 
deal of interesting behavior. A business- 
history-laden study of establishment-level data 
from the Depression period shows that what is 
missed in representative-firm analysis can 
have great significance. 

The data behind the analyses summarized 
below far predate the data sets on which the 
modern panel work is based. The historical 
data come directly from the manuscript returns 
to the Censuses of Manufacturers conducted 
in 1929, 1931, 1933, and 1935. For many in- 
dustries, these Census manuscripts survived in 
original or microfilm form with essentially 
complete coverage. The data are therefore 
suitable for panelization and analysis using so- 
phisticated statistical methods. 

However, even relatively unsophisticated 
methods yield heterogeneity crying out for fur- 
ther study. As a first exercise, one might create 
diagrams showing the flows of establishments 
into and out from productive activity across 
the Census years. The aggregate data suggest 
that the flow, such as it was, would be entirely 
outward; and this is demonstrably not true in 
the micro data for important industries. There 
are also dramatic differences between indus- 
tries in the extent to which shake-outs occur. 
Neither of these patterns is unintelligible in 
terms of standard theory, of course; but stan- 
dard data by itself is not illuminating as to why 
the patterns are occurring. 

Two examples show the power of mobiliz- 
ing additional information. The first concerns 
automobile manufacturing (details can be 
found in Timothy F. Bresnahan and Raff 
[1991], 1998]). The second concerns blast- 
furnace operations (i.e., the production of pig 
iron; the details for this are in Amy L. Bertin 
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et al. [1996]). Both examples have the feature 
that the key additional information lies on the 
boundary between strictly economic history 
and a history of decision-making within the 
enterprise. In both cases, the full interpretation 
raises questions that reach far beyond the par- 
ticular circumstances to issues of how to in- 
terpret conventional data and how.to view the.. 
interaction of firms and the markets behind 
them. 


Il. The Example of Automobiles 


Aggregate data on the American automobile 
industry from 1929 through 1935 show a large 
and prosperous industry suffering a tremen- 
dous contraction and a mild recovery. But this 
is far too simple. 

A figure following the careers of individual 
establishments and plotting their flows into 
and out of production (see, e.g., fig. 1 of 
Bresnahan and Raff [1991]) reveals a much 
more complex pattern. Between the peak and 
trough years of 1929 and 1933, the total num- 
ber of exiting firms is nearly half the initial 
total: there is clearly a shake-out. There is en- 
try over this period of nearly 10 percent as 
well. And substantial numbers of plants are 
mothballed, only to return in later years. 

Comparing any pair of years, one can make 
a table comparing the attributes of the firms 
that were active in both years to the attributes 
of the firms that left and the firms that came 
in. Table 1, showing the peak and trough 
years, is an example. The firms that left look 
very different from either of the two other 
cohorts. Much of the adjustment that the ag- 
gregate data tempt one to attribute to ‘‘repre- 
sentative’’ firms in fact occurred at a different 
margin, through exit. The Depression was 
not a transitory incident. Industry makeup 
changed. 

The microeconomist’s natural temptation is 
to interpret these interfirm differences in terms 
of the height of average-cost curves (i.e., sur- 
vivorship). More insight comes from investi- 
gating, with fewer presuppositions, what work 
was done and how it was organized in the es- 
tablishments in question. Access to archival 
materials, old photographs, actual output, and 
the like is very helpful in this, but access to 4 
microfilm reader, Inter-Library Loan, and the 
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TABLE 1—-CHANGING COMPOSITION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
ESTABLISHMENTS: REVENUE, VEHICLES, AND 
EMPLOYMENT PER PLANT, 1929—1933 








Plants 1929 1993 
Number: 
Continuing , 106 106 
Closing/new* 105 16 
Wage-earner months (WEM):° ne aa 
Continuing 20,599 10,538 
Closing/new* 4,931 3,586 
Nominal revenues:. 
Continuing $27.24 $9.86 
Closing/new* $7.83 $3.22 
Revenues (1929 $ million):° 
Continuing $27.24 $13.22 
| Closing/new* $7.83 $4.32 
“a Vehicles:* 
Continuing 36,564 16,465 
Closing/new* 13,173 6,128 
Nominal wage bill ($ million): 
Continuing $2.83 $0.94 
Closing/new* $0.62 $0.28 
Wage bill (1929 $ million): 
Continuing $2.83 $1.27 
Closing/new* $0.62 $0.37 
Nominal salaries:° 
Continuing $629,626 $231,839 
Closing/new* $140,154 $66,284 
Salaries (1929 $):°* 
Continuing $629,626 $310,870 
Closing/new’ $140,154 88,876 
Total horsepower:' 
Continuing 7,101 8,874 
Closing/new* 1,410 558 
Vehicles/)WEM: 
Continuing 2.09 1.50 
Closing/new* 1.36 1.14 
Revenues (1929 $)/WEM:° 
Continuing $1,806 $1,424 
H Closing/new’ $1,244 $1,055 
a Wage (wage bill/WEM) (1929 $):° 
“«." Continuing $132 $127 
Closing/new* $127 $93 


* The number reported in the column for 1929 pertains 

to closing plants; the number in the column for 1933 is 
or newly opening plants. 

This is the sum over 12 months of number of wage- 
carers employed. 
; € deflator is the predecessor to the CPI calculator 
n Robert A. Sayre (1948). 

The number of vehicles produced includes 


, Of salaried employees. 

- Horsepower figures compare 1929 and 1935, because 

census did not collect the information in 1933. The 

ple here is divided into plants present in 1929 and 
» and those present in only one year. 
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Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada (to identify trade journals 
and where they might be borrowed) would 
have been more than sufficient. 

It emerges that in 1929, when the Depres- 
sion struck, two distinct technologies were in 
place among the population of firms in the in- 
dustry. Roughly speaking, all the establish- 
ments owned: by the Big Three (General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler) deployed a clear 
precursor of the mass production known to- 
day. Some other establishments did as well. 
But many establishments deployed a technol- 
ogy that was to an important extent the earlier 
artisanal manufacturing technology. This tech- 
nology relied to a significant extent upon 
skilled workers and judgment-intensive work. 

Careful modeling of the exit decision re- 
veals much more than that the simple survi- 
vorship model is wrong on the facts. It shows 
that the cost differences that were important 
were adjustment costs, not the costs of di- 
rect production behind the usual average 
cost curve. The technology-driven theory 
Bresnahan and I develop in our forthcoming 
paper places great weight on the costs that 
were treated by firms——as a matter of behav- 
ior, not of accounting——as fixed, and on the 
structure of sunkness of these fixed costs. This 
approach makes much more persuasive sense 
of the data and of what one can piece together 
from contemporary descriptions of products 
and production processes concerning skill re- 
quirements as well. The de facto fixed costs of 
the mass production plants may have been 
large, but they were mostly sunk. Even when 
these firms were faced with slack demand, not 
much expenditure could be saved. Thus, their 
plants had no great incentive to exit. This was 
not true in the relatively craft-intensive sector. 
The basic pattern is that those firms did exit. 
Faced with barriers to entry, they never 
returned. 

Large composition shifts in the attributes of 
firm populations render aggregate data an un- 
reliable guide to the behavior that economic 
theory actually models: the convenient ab- 
straction of the representative firm disguises 
rather than clarifies what is to be explained. 
Shake-outs can thus be evolutionary events 
fundamentally altering the dynamic possibili- 
ties of the future, rather than mere features 
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behind a time series. The degree of sunkness 
of investment in industrial technology thus 
emerges as an interesting historical subject in 
itself. 


. HI. The Example of Blast-Furnace Operations 


~ . Blast furnaces present a very different op- 
eration almost from the first. Their aggregates 
also show a tremendous shock at the coming 
of the Depression. But composition effects do 
not cause comparable interpretive problems: 
relationships in the aggregates are mirrored in 
the patterns of the establishment data. This is 
so despite very substantial interplant hetero- 
geneity, the most common economic cause of 
nonaggregability. | 

Why is this so? Studying how the tech- 
nology operated and what choices and in- 
centives the owners actually faced again 
clarifies a great deal. Blast furnaces melt 
down raw iron ore in the presence of other 
chemicals in order to extract the iron. In the 
period in question, the output emerged from 
the furnace at temperatures in excess of 
2,500° Fahrenheit (1,371°C), and subse- 
quent stages of the production process re- 
quired the iron to start at high temperatures. 
Competition between blast furnaces could 
not help but be very localized given positive 
transportation costs. The contrast to auto- 
mobile manufacturing, in which each firm 
faced a national market and thus had many 
competitors, is striking. The output of blast 
furnaces producing pig iron of apparently 
identical chemical characteristics could be 
extremely poor substitutes. 

The casual reader might conclude from the 
gross-flows literature that all industries are 
like automobiles in having large composi- 
tion effects. The example of blast-furnace 
operations shows that this is not so and 
makes vivid a potentially much more general 
phenomenon. Transportation and communi- 
cation have improved greatly over the inter- 
vening 60 years, and all else equal, this 
would tend to make the output of differ- 
ent plants more substitutable. But the 
relationship-specific investments at the cen- 
ter of so much theoretical research on the 
economics of competition in recent years 
can depress interplant substitutability in 
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precisely the same way as poor transporta- 
tion and communication. The degree of com- 
petition between plants mediates between 
plant-level phenomena and aggregate out- 
comes. Understanding the evolution of this 
pattern, and its causes, is an important step 
in understanding the relationship between 


. the history of the conduct of business and the 


aggregate economic history of the nation. 
IV. Conclusions 


For the purpose of economic analysis, 
traditional business histories give an ex- 
cessively superficial look at firm-level 
decision-making. The approach I have il- 
lustrated in this paper represents carrying 
the logic of economists down to the choices 
managers actually confront as these present 
themselves. What makes such analysis busi- 
ness history is its focus on actors doing 
what business executives actually do at the 
office, which is making decisions. The ob- 
jective of analysis is to understand the pos- 
sibilities these actors see, the constraints 
they face, and the information they possess 
to guide their choices. It yields a picture 
of competitive dynamics (and, implicitly, of 
competitive strategy) and of the drivers of 
secular changes that is different from and 
very much richer than what comes naturally 
from the industry-level and even more ag- 
gregated data of the conventional statistical 
sources. 
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Survival and Size Mobility Among the World’s Largest 100 
Industrial Corporations, 1912-1995 


By LESLIE HANNAH* 


Seat n „a W hitad 


It is commonly observed that, among the 
largest corporations of today, there are some, 


st ey b 


like Du Pont, Siemens, or Shell, that were al- 


‘ready global giants in the first decade of the 
century. Equally clearly, some giants of that 
era have declined to a shadow of their former 
selves. U.S. Steel was the largest industrial 
corporation in the world before World War I; 
if its then equity capitalization had matched 
the growth in the Standard and Poor’s 500 in- 
dex, it would still be worth much the same as 
today’s largest industrial firm. Yet in fact, and 
notwithstanding its purchase of a giant oil 
company with twice its own equity in 1982, 
USX (as it 1s now rechristened ) is only a tiny 
fraction of that size. Such divergent observa- 
tions raise obvious questions: Which is the 
representative case? Does our collective mem- 
ory play tricks, exaggerating the chance of 
survival? Has size mobility increased or de- 
creased over time? These questions have gen- 
erated studies of firm size mobility in 
individual countries over long time periods, 
and there have been some short-period studies 
of multinationals in the global economy. This 
paper begins to fill the obvious gap: it reports 
the initial findings on the survival and size mo- 
bility of the world’s largest industrial corpo- 
rations over the 20th century as a whole. 


I. Approach and Data 


The approach is based on extending back- 
wards in time the listings published annually 
since 1987 by Business Week, though the pop- 
ulation 1s limited to industrial (defined as 
manufacturing and mining) corporations. An 
exercise of this kind only makes sense if the 
global market is the relevant one. Factory and 
mine output has been extensively traded glob- 
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ally throughout the 20th century, even though 
in some mid-century decades that trade was 
temporarily subjected to extreme restraints. 
Hence, changes in the observed population of 
firms in these industries might reasonably be 
seen as the outcome of long-run evolutionary 
processes of global market selection. (By con- 
trast, giant corporations in utilities, financial 
services, and other industries have been re- 
stricted by government regulations, national 
boundaries, or state ownership for most of the 
century.) Business Week’s measure of corpo- 
rate size, equity market capitalization, is read- 
ily available for most industrial companies 
over the century as a whole, though, to pre- 
serve comparability over time for the few in- 
dustrial giants that were for substantial periods 
family-owned or state-owned, their ‘‘equity 
capitalization’’ was for some years proxied by 
balance-sheet assets (net of any quoted debt). 

Table 1 summarizes the changes in the 
global giants by headquarters country between 
the terminal dates of the study: 1912 and 1995, 
both years that followed long periods of glob- 
alization (with strong international trade and 
capital flows) and international convergence 
(with high mobility of skills, techniques, and 
capital equipment between countries). The 
United States dominates the list at both dates. 
Although its share has fallen somewhat, this 
masks a substantial and sustained initial rise 
(with the U.S. share peaking at around four- 
fifths of global giants in the 1950’s), reversed 
by a marked (but recently stemmed) fall. Ger- 
many experienced a sharper fall in its share, 
most of it concentrated in the earlier decades 
of the century, though smaller European states 
(presumably benefiting from European inte- 
gration) have made up much of this deficit. 
The main gainer, with its gains concentrated 
in recent decades, is, of course, Japan. The 
‘‘emerging markets’’ on the 1912 list (Mex- 
ico, South Africa, and Russia) have been 4 
long time emerging. They have in fact re- 
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TABLE 1—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE Top 100 





GLOBAL INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 

Headquarters country 1912 1995 
United States 52 40 
United Kingdom 14.5 12.5 
Germany 14 7 
France ; 6 5 
Small European countries -- 5.5, 11.5 
South Africa 4 I 
Russia 3 0 
Mexico if 0 
Japan 0 21 
Australia 0 l 
Korea 0 1 

Total 100 100 


Source: Adapted from Hannah (1998). 


gressed: the largest Russian oil company of 
today (Lukoil) cannot yet match its Tsarist 
predecessor (Nobel Brothers) in relative size. 


II. Findings 


More generally, the giants at the top today 
are different firms than the giants of 1912. For 
example, only one of the five cigarette firms 
in the 1912 top 100 is still in the top 100 today 
(BAT Industries); contrariwise, today’s lead- 
ing global firm in tobacco manufacturing 
(Philip Morris) was in 1912 an insignificant 
tobacconist’s shop. Nonetheless there is also 
surprising stability of the giants, not only in 
industries like petroleum (where it has been 
much remarked), but even where rapid change 
has been perceived. IBM, a favored current ex- 
ample of corporate hubris, actually entered the 
global top 100 several decades before it made 
its first electronic computer (it already had 
Strong capabilities in mechanical business in- 
formation processing globally in the 1920’s), 
and its modern problems merely meant a fall 
from rank 1 to rank 9 by 1995: it remained in 
the top 100. In fact, 20 of the top 100 firms of 
1912 were still in the top 100 of 1995: firms, 
like RTZ (Rio Tinto), Eastman Kodak, Guin- 
ness, Unilever (Lever Brothers), Procter and 
Gamble, Bayer (Elberfelder Farbenfabriken), 
BASF, GE, Exxon (Jersey Standard), and BP 
(Burmah/Anglo-Persian). The surviving gi- 


ants were exclusively in “‘new~’ growth in- 
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dustries: petroleum, electricals, chemicals, 
copper mining, and branded products. Yet 
even in these industries, there have been sig- 
nificant long-run casualties. Cudahy Packing 
(one of the leading U.S. advertisers of branded 
products in 1912, but in terminal decline when 
it was acquired by General Host in 1968) has 


_ already been forgotten, and it may not be long 


before the same can be said of AEG (the 
‘‘German GE’’ which was under bankruptcy 
protection in the 1980's, after consistent losses 
of market share to Siemens and ABB, and is 
now being dismantled by Daimler-Benz). 

Perhaps surprisingly, the declining firms 
substantially outnumber the surviving giants in 
a population of firms defined ex ante by giant 
size in 1912, to avoid survivorship bias. A 
crude measure of their change in real size by 
1995 is the increase in their market capitali- 
zation by that year (or on their earlier acqui- 
sition by another company), deflated by the 
Standard and Poor’s 500 index. About two- 
thirds of this deflation is ‘‘accounted for’ by 
general price inflation; the rest (about 2 per- 
cent per annum between 1912 and 1995) by 
general economic growth in which reasonably 
competent firms might have been expected to 
participate. Note that this is a very weak 
growth test. If a firm issued any new equity in 
the course of the century, for example, to fi- 
nance acquisitions (as almost all these firms 
did), it could have been expected to do much 
better. By this generous measure, the average 
top-100 firm is 40-percent larger at the termi- 
nal date than in 1912, but that average is heav- 
ily influenced by a few firms like BP and 
Procter and Gamble (which were eight or nine 
times their 1912 size in 1995). The modal firm 
declined to zero size, and the median firm to 
40 percent of its 1912 size. Of course the 1912 
giant firms had greater probabilities of survival 
than small firms (whose probability of sur- 
vival over the century approximates to zero), 
but in the long run they are subject to reason- 
ably similar competitive processes. In the 
range between the average-sized joint-stock 
company of the time and the top hundred 1912 
giants, it was necessary, in order to raise a 
firm’s half-life (i.e., the period in which half 
the -population disappears) by only one year, 
to increase its size by as much as 23 times 
(Hannah, 1998). 


TABLE 2—NATIONAL CORPORATE PERFORMANCE 
DIFFERENTIALS OF 1912 GIANTS, 1912-1995 








Percentages 


United United 


Headquarters country States Germany Kingdom 


Chances of survival in 
1995 top 100 : 19 29 47 
Chances of growth in gi i 
size by terminal 
date 26 43 40 
Average change in 
size by terminal 
date +50 +20 +90 


Source: Adapted from Hannah (1998). 


M. Chandler’s Hypothesis 


This population of firms also makes it pos- 
sible to undertake a test of Alfred D. 
Chandler’s (1990) hypothesis that the British 
were markedly less successful than the Ger- 
mans or Americans in establishing dominant 
firms in global oligopolies. This test avoids 
any survivorship bias of the kind that mars 
much generalization by business-strategy an- 
alysts. Table 2 shows the results for giant 1912 
companies headquartered in these three coun- 
tries (again using changing equity capitaliza- 
tion deflated by the Standard and Poor’s index 
as a measure of growth). The data are incon- 
sistent with Chandler’s hypothesis (as indeed 
- are wider samples and other observations [see 
Hannah, 1998]). Whatever generated Brit- 
ain’s poor 20th-century growth performance 
(it merely quadrupled its real GDP in this pe- 
riod, whereas America and Germany did twice 
as well as that), Britain’s major global oli- 
gopolists are not the obvious culprits. More plau- 
sible causal factors suggested by others are 
perfectly consistent with these data: notably, 
the exceptional 20th-century performance of 
Germany's medium-sized companies (Gary 
Herrigel, 1996) and the remarkable and dis- 
tinctive capacity of the United States to create 
innovation in Schumpeterian waves of crea- 
tive destruction at the frontiers of 20th-century 
technology. As a comparison of Tables 1 and 
2 indicates, while U.S. global giants of 1912 
were most likely to disappear or decline, the 
United States nonetheless did better than Ger- 
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many and much the same as the United King- 
dom in maintaining its overall share of the 
world’s giants. The difference is accounted for 
by the United States’ new giants, with no peer 
in other countries: the Coca-Colas, Boeings, 
Hewlett-Packards, and Cisco Systems of the 
modern global top 100. The point is eloquently 
made by tracking Business Week’s July 1997 
list of the global top-100 industrial corpora- 
tions backwards to 1912: only 23 percent of 
today’s U.S. giants were also in the 1912 top- 
100 list; the comparable figures for Germany 


: and Britain are as high as 66 percent and 75 


percent, respectively. Europe has been the 
home of Chandlerian stable oligopolies; 
America has more obviously been the creative 
(and destructive) dynamo of the Schumpeter- 
lan paradigm. : 


IV. Predictions 


The comparison of successful and unsuc- 
cessful national giants over the long run also 
offers some pointers to likely future trends. 
One of the distinctive characteristics of the 
(unusually successful) British giants of 
1912 was that they were unusually globally 
minded for their time. The British practiced 
free trade before World War I, while the 
American 1912 giants existed behind highly 
protective tariffs, and the German giants be- 
hind moderate ones. The British giants in 
this study thus more certainly began their 
20th-century life as internationally compet- 
itive firms than their rivals, which may partly 
explain the surprising results in Table 2. 
Moreover, in 1912 German and American 
giant firms typically had only 10—15 percent 
of their assets or employment abroad, but 
British giants already had more than 30 per- 
cent of theirs abroad on average (Hannah, 
1997) and thus were less constrained by 
home market performance. National differ- 
ences in protectionism (though today per- 
haps mainly in nontariff barriers) and a 
fortiori in degree of multinationality or 
global-mindedness still exist, but they are 
Jess marked than in 1912. Today’s top-100 
giant industrial firms, wherever they are 
headquartered, clearly more nearly resemble 
the British firms of 1912 than the German or 
American ones. 
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If this generally acknowledged change 


translates into the generalization of the stabil- 


ity and growth rates of British global oli- 
gopolists shown in Table 2, then the global 
oligopoles of today may be expected to be 
much more stable in the next century than they 
have been in the present one. Of course, such 
a prediction flies in the face of the conven- 


tional corporate wisdom of recent years, which ` 


sees change accelerating rather than slowing 
down, though, in fact, no increase in turbu- 
lence is measurable over successive periods of 
the 20th century in the corporate population of 
this study. On the other hand, as Europe and 
Japan converge on the technological frontier 
previously uniquely set by the United States, 
they may adopt more of the characteristics of 
the Schumptererian paradigm appropriate to 
that frontier position (though the cultural dif- 
ficulties of that transition should not be under- 
estimated). Opinions differ on whether stable 
oligopolies are conducive to the creation of 
new organizational capabilities or (in the an- 
titrust tradition) of generating economic stag- 
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nation. If my prognostications of increased 
oligopoly stability are even half correct, there 
will be plenty of grist.for industrial econo- 
mists’ mills in the 21st century. 
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Partnerships, Corporations, and the Theory of the Firm 


By NAoMI R. LAMOREAUX * 


The purpose of this essay is to use business 
__ history, in particular the history of the con- 
tractual choices made by 19th-century entre- 
preneurs to organize their businesses, as raw 
material for reflecting on the nature of that 
entity we call the firm. The essay uses a 
transaction-costs framework to argue that no 
clear economic boundary distinguished ordi- 
nary contracts from those considered by law 
to be firms. Although my approach empha- 
sizes the role of power and thus in some ways 
is similar to that of Oliver Hart (1995), Hart’s 
analysis does not allow for important differ- 
ences in the nature of ownership that resulted 
from the use of alternative organizational de- 
vices. By contrast, I argue that businesspeople 
could choose from a range of contractual 
forms that offered varying degrees of ‘‘firm- 
ness,” that is, that differed in the extent to 
which they protected contracting parties 
against holdup. I also argue that increasing the 
degree of ‘‘firmness’’ of a contract was not 
always desirable from the standpoint of 
entrepreneurs. 

The organizational choices available to en- 
trepreneurs varied over the course of the 19th 
century. During the early part of the century, 
most businesses were organized as single pro- 
prietorships or partnerships. The only way to 
form a corporation was to secure a special 
charter from a state legislature, but such char- 
ters were usually granted only to projects 
deemed to be in the public interest. As the cen- 
tury progressed, however, the states gradually 
liberalized their policies on charters, and by 
the 1870’s most had passed general incor- 
poration laws that made the corporate form 
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widely available (Herbert Hovenkamp, 
1991). Thus by the post-Civil War period, 
most businesses could organize either as pan: 
nerships or corporations. 

The choice was an important one. On the 
most obvious level, partners had unlimited li- 
ability for their firm’s debts, whereas the li- 
ability of members of corporations was 
limited. But there were other significant dif- 
ferences as well. For example, the partnership 
form of organization typically had a short 
time horizon. Partnership agreements either 
expired after fixed periods of time or included 
procedures for terminating the arrangement at 
the will of one of the members. The death of 
a partner also typically forced the dissolution 
of a firm. Although corporations could be or- 
ganized for fixed periods of time, they were 
more commonly chartered in perpetuity. 
Moreover, the life of a corporation was in- 
dependent of that of any of its stockholders. 
No one stockholder could force a dissolution 
of the firm, unless he or she owned a majority 
of the shares. 

Another difference between partnerships 
and corporations, closely related to the issue 
of longevity, was the structure of governance. 
Members of a partnership all had the power to 
act as if they were the sole owners of the en- 
terprise. As long as they were acting within 
the scope of the firm’s normal business, they 
could enter into obligations that were binding 
on the firm without the consent of the other 
partners. Although partnership agreements 
might impose a hierarchical order on the firm’s 
members and limit the actions that any one 
partner could take, such agreements did not 
exempt firms from liabilities assumed by part- 
ners contrary to their terms (Lamoreaux, 
1995). Members of corporations, on the other 
hand, did not individually possess authority to 
bind the firm. The corporate form of organi- 
zation concentrated management in the hands 
of officers elected by a vote of the stockhold- 
ers, and the firm was not liable for debts in- 
curred by members who were not empowere 
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: x to act on the stockholders’ behalf (Edward H. 
: Warren, 1929 pp. 21-22). 


It is important to realize that these differ- 


“ences between the partnership and the corpo- 
“ ration were not rigidly fixed, but rather varied 


in magnitude over time. Over the course of the 
century, as the courts worked through a wide 
variety of cases involving such matters as 
bankruptcies and stockholders” rights, they 
drew upon contending bodies of legal theory 
regarding corporations. During the early part 
of the century, the view that corporations were 
artificial creatures of the state held sway; by 
the middle it was increasingly common to 
view corporations as private contracts made by 
‘“‘aggregations’’ of businessmen; by the end, 


-.. the courts were moving toward the view that 
- corporations were legal persons in the eye of 


the law. During the period when aggregation 
theory dominated, the courts applied many as- 
pects of partnership law to cases involving 
corporations, and the differences between the 
two forms narrowed (Morton J. Horwitz, 
1992). During the same period, there were 
various circumstances in which stockholders 
of corporations might find themselves liable 
for amounts in excess of their investment. As 
Horwitz (1992 p. 94) has written, ‘‘the dis- 
tinction between the liability of the members 
of a corporation and a partnership, so clear to 
modern eyes, was still regarded as a matter of 
degree rather than of kind.” 

It makes sense, therefore, to conceptualize 
the differences between partnerships and cor- 


- porations, not in terms of discrete categories, 


but rather in terms of continuous variables that 
could take on different values at different 
points in time. In particular, the differences be- 
tween these forms might be arrayed along two 


‘ dimensions. The first dimension would be li- 


ability (the extent to which members of a firm 


*,,, Were responsible for the enterprise’s debts), 
With partnerships generally high on liability 
-; Compared to corporations. The second might 
: be thought of as a measure of the firm’s au- 
`, tonomy (the extent to which it had a legal ex- 
<3, Stence beyond that of its members). The 
F ability of a partner acting alone to bind a firm 
ġ and to dissolve it at will meant that partner- 


Ps were low on autonomy compared to cor- 


a Eorations. These two dimensions were not, of 
iy Arse, completely independent, but they can 
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be distinguished analytically, and as I will 
show, it is useful to do so. 

The literature on the advantages of the cor- 

porate form has focused almost exclusively on 
the first of these two dimensions, liability. 
Some scholars have argued that there were no 
clear benefits to limited hability because what- 
ever savings it permitted in raising equity cap- 
ital were offset by higher costs in Securing 
loans. Others have countered that limited lia- 
bility played an important role in lowering 
transaction costs, for example, those associ- 
ated with transferring shares on the securities 
markets.’ Arguments like the latter imply, 
however, that the benefits of limited liability 
were greater for large firms seeking public 
ownership than for small closely held com- 
panies. Although the historical record indi- 
cates that large enterprises almost universally 
adopted the corporate form, the vast majority 
of businesses choosing to incorporate during 
the late 19th century were small firms whose 
stock was closely held. It is important to un- 
derstand why small as well as large firms made 
this decision, for the widespread adoption of 
the corporate form by small firms played a ma- 
jor role in its subsequent history. 
_ In the case of small firms, there appears to 
be abundant evidence that liability rules in and 
of themselves did not determine the choice of 
organizational form. First, firms did not al- 
ways take advantage of limited liability when 
it was readily available to them. Many British 
joint-stock companies, for example, could 
have obtained limited liability by reorganizing 
under a general incorporation law passed dur- 
ing the mid-1850’s but chose instead to remain 
as they were (Forbes, 1986; Smart, 1996). 
Similarly, in the early 19th-century United 
States, small firms sometimes voluntarily 
wrote into their corporate charters clauses that 
specified unlimited liability. Throughout the © 
century, moreover, it was common for the of- 
ficers and leading stockholders of small 
corporations to endorse personally their com- 
pany’s debts in order to secure commercial 
credit and bank loans (Lamoreaux, 1997). 


' For a survey of this literature, see Kevin F. Forbes 
(1986) and Michael Smart (1996). 
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A second type of evidence, which is perhaps 
more revealing about the determinants of con- 
tractual choice, was small firms’ reluctance to 
adopt an available alternative: the limited part- 
nership. Legislation permitting this type of or- 
ganization was first passed in New York and 
Connecticut in 1822 and then adopted by most 


other states over the next couple of decades—~— - . 


long before the advent of general incorpora- 
tion laws made the corporate form a widely 
available alternative——and yet few firms seem 
to have chosen the new form. This lack of in- 
terest is somewhat surprising, because limited 
partnerships would seem to have had some ad- 
vantages over ordinary partnerships. The stat- 
utes created firms with two types of partners: 
general partners, who had unlimited liability 
and whose rights and responsibilities were the 
same as those of members of ordinary part- 
nerships; and special partners, whose liabili- 
ties were limited to their investments and who 
had no authority over the management of the 
company.’ From the standpoint of a general 
partner, the limited partnership functioned 
much like a limited-liability corporation in 
which officers assumed personal responsibility 
for debts in excess of the firm’s capital. From 
the standpoint of a special partner (1.¢., an in- 
vestor who did not intend to participate in the 
management of the firm) the form involved the 
possibility of greater gains than could be ob- 
tained from a simple loan contract without the 
risks that an ordinary partnership entailed. 
Compared to a corporation, moreover, the ar- 
rangement may have reduced principal—agent 
problems because the firm’s general partners 
not only shared fully in whatever gains or 
losses their actions generated, but were per- 
sonally liable for debts in excess of capital. 
Moreover, investors who were dissatisfied 


* There were problems with the way the legislation was 
written which, by exposing special partners to unlimited 
liability under certain circumstances beyond their control, 
reduced the attractiveness of the form (William Draper 
Lewis, 1917). What is intriguing, however, is how little 
interest there was in remedying these statutory deficien- 
cies. Eventually a few Western states passed legislation 
protecting special partners who acted in good faith, but 
that was all until the drafting of the Uniform Limited Part- 
nership Act in the second decade of the 20th century 
(Warren, 1929 pp. 309—10). : 
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with the quality of the firm’s general partners 
could vote with their feet and refuse to renew 
the partnership when its term expired. Stock- 
holders of corporations could sell out only if 
there were willing buyers for their shares; lim- 
ited partners could force the firm to reimburse 
them. ; 


-This, of course, was the crux of the problem- 


from the standpoint of the general partners. If 
one adopts an Oliver Williamson type of 
transaction-cost view of the firm, the reason is 
apparent. According to Williamson, whenever 
resources have a significantly greater value in 
combination than they do in alternative uses, 
there is a risk of holdup which can only be 
countered by bringing the assets together 
within a single firm (Williamson, 1985). In 
general, however, firms organized as partner- 
ships had much less ability to protect members 
against holdup than did firms organized as cor- 
porations for the simple reason that partner- 
ships were lower in autonomy. The ability of 
partners to dissolve the firm at will or after the 
fixed term of the agreement meant that there 
were circumstances under which one party 
could use the threat of dissolution to force the 
others to grant more favorable terms. For ex- 
ample, during the first decade of the 19th cen- 
tury, E. I. Dupont’s refusal to allow his 
partner, Peter Bauduy, to count as capital a 
note he had endorsed for the enterprise pro- 
duced much ‘‘animadversion on the part of P. 
Bauduy, who threatened to sue for a dissolu- 
tion of partnership to stop the factory and 
could not be pacified, but by the new agree- 
ment’’ in which Bauduy ‘‘exacted from 
the concern some extra compensation and 
advantages.’’” 

Ordinary partnerships were nonetheless an 
improvement over nonfirm contractual agree- 
ments, because they raised the costs that had 
to be borne by a party that failed at an attempt 
at holdup. If, instead of better contract terms, 


* “Answer of Eleuthere Irénée Dupont made in his own 
name as well as in behalf of Mess. E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co. to the bill filed in chancery by Peter 
Bauduy against him and the said concern,’’ 1817, Special 
Papers, Bauduy Lawsuit (Part I) (1805—1828), Long- 
wood Mss. Box 45, Accession Group 5, E. I. du Pont dé 
Nemours & Co., Series C, Hagley Library Manuscript 
Collections, Wilmington, DE. 
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the attempt resulted in the dissolution of the 
firm and the liquidation of its assets, all of the 
partners stood to lose from the forced sale of 
resources whose value outside the firm was 
less than it was within. In the case of limited 
partnerships, however, this principle of equal 


pain did not hold. Instead, the claims-of the- 


special partners took precedence over those of 
the general partners. At the end of the term of 
the limited partnership, the general partners ei- 
ther had to meet the special partners’ condi- 
tions for renewal or face dissolution. In effect, 
they were in the position of borrowers who 
owed a big balloon payment at the end of a 
fixed period of time. If they could not get an- 
other loan, they would have to liquidate assets 
to pay off their debt. The risk of holdup, more- 
over, was not borne only by one side. If the 
firm was unusually successful, the general 
partners could extract higher payments from 
the special partners in return for their agreed- 
upon share of the profits. For example, Aaron 
Benedict reorganized his Connecticut button 
manufactory as a limited partnership in 1829. 
The firm did very well, and when the agree- 
ment expired in 1834, Benedict raised the 
price of the smallest share from $1,000 to 
$2,500. In 1838 he raised the price again to 
. $5,000. In both 1834 and 1838, small investors 
~ Who could not come up with the requisite sums 
? were forced to drop out of the company 
-. (Matthew W. Roth, 1994). 
*: In other words, the limited partnership, al- 
z though lower on the liability dimension than 
;. the ordinary partnership, was also lower on the 
z: dimension of autonomy. The latter seems to 
1 have outweighed the former in the eyes of 
‘= [9th-century entrepreneurs, and few seem to 
cx have organized their enterprises as limited 
%; Partnerships.* The choice between the partner- 
sy Ship and the corporate form was very different, 
“s however, for corporations were not only lower 


ii a “In France, ie limited partnership (known as societé 
Ei busi mmandite) was an important and commonly used 
Bere iess form. It had greater autonomy than the American 
fi anant, however, because it could be organized for long 
a Periods of time (typically 99 years) and included contract 
tons that gave the firm a lifespan independent of that of 


tae partners (Charles E. Freedeman, 1979). I am 
Ben. a to Lacey Plache for the information on contract 
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on the liability dimension, but higher on the 
autonomy dimension compared to partner- 
ships; that is, corporations also offered greater 
protection against holdup. The following ex- 
ample.helps to explain why. 

The case involves the company formed by 


. George Corliss to manufacture the famous 


steam engine that bore his name. The firm was 
first organized as a partnership in 1847 and 
then, ten years later, reorganized as a corpo- 


. ration, with the bulk of the stock evenly di- 


vided between Corliss himself and an investor 
named Edwin J. Nightingale, who served as 
the firm’s treasurer. The two men agreed to 
admit several additional members to the firm 
by selling equal amounts of their stock to the 
new parties, but when Corliss sought to in- 
crease the number of shares owned by his 
brother William, Nightingale refused to reduce 
his own holdings for this purpose. Perhaps he 
realized that the two brothers would likely 
vote as a block and that by selling stock to 
William he would in effect be giving George 
control of the company. After repeated at- 
tempts to persuade Nightingale to change his 
mind, George sold William a block of his own 
stock. But he also determined to force 
Nightingale to sell out his interest. If the firm 
had still been organized as a partnership, this 
action would have been relatively easy to take. 
Corliss could have unilaterally forced a dis- 
solution of the firm and, at the same time, pre- 
vented a mutually disastrous liquidation by 
offering Nightingale cash for his share. The 
corporate form of organization. made things 
much more difficult, however, because the two 
parties had to agree to a dissolution. In this 
particular case, Corliss had an ace up his 
sleeve. He retained personal control of the pat- 
ents on his steam engine and used them to 
threaten to destroy the company by licensing 
competitors to make his patented engines.’ 
Nightingale was forced to capitulate, but later 
investors in similar situations would protect 


5 ‘Business from 1847 to 1861,’’ Box 4, Folder 6, 
George H. Corliss Papers, Ms. 80.3, 13 February, 12 
March, 19 March, 20 March, 1. June, 8 June, 24 June, 18 
August, 19 August, and 24 September 1863, William 
Corliss Diaries, Ms. 80.4, Brown University Library, 
Brown University, Providence, RI. 
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themselves against holdup by making the as- 
signment of full patent rights a condition of 
their participation in the corporation. 

If one adopts Williamson’s logic and thinks 
about firms as organizational arrangements 
that reduced opportunities for holdup, then the 
Corliss example suggests that it is not very 
useful to think about firms and nonfirms as ei- 
ther/or categories. Rather it is more useful 
(again) to think in terms of a continuum of 
contractual arrangements arrayed according to 
their degree of ‘‘firmness.’’ Some contracts 
offered parties relatively little protection 
against holdup; that is, they had relatively little 
of that attribute I am calling “‘firmness.’’ Oth- 
ers with more ‘“‘firmness’’ offered stronger 
protection. In general, organizational arrange- 
ments that ranked higher on the autonomy di- 
mension had more ‘‘firmness’’ than those that 
ranked lower. 

The Corliss example also suggests that in- 
creasing the degree of “‘firmness’’ of an or- 
ganization entailed costs for at least some of 
the contracting parties that were directly re- 
lated to the greater protection against holdup. 
The relatively lower ‘‘firmness’’ of the part- 
nership form of organization would have al- 
lowed Corliss to benefit from Nightingale’s 
investment when he needed it and then to take 
control of the company when he did not. The 
relatively higher ‘‘firmness’’ of the corpora- 
tion made this sequence of events much more 
difficult to effect. The general point I wish to 
make here is that use of the term ‘‘holdup’’ 
may have misleadingly negative connotations. 


What is really at stake is the ability of one - 


party to a contract to use some form of eco- 
nomic muscle against another. Although the 
exercise of such muscle could have undesir- 
able consequences for one or more parties, so 
could blocking its use. In other words, from 
the standpoint of the economic actors in- 
volved, there was a trade-off between greater 
protection against holdup and the ability to use 
economic power. The corporate form of or- 
ganization was not always an improvement 
over the partnership for all of the parties 
concerned. 

A couple of concluding observations relate 
the above discussion to the literature on the 
theory of the firm. First, the argument I have 
presented is similar to that of Hart (1995) in 
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the sense that it builds on the notion that in- 
complete contracts and power are keys to 
understanding the structure of economic insti- 
tutions. For my purposes, however, Hart’s no- 
tion of ownership, which he defines as the 
possession of residual rights of control, is not 
all that helpful because it is still basically an 
either/or proposition. It does not allow for 


‘subtle differencés in the nature of ownership 


that result from employing different organi- 
zational forms. Second, my argument may also 
seem at first glance to be similar to that of 
theorists like Steven Cheung (1983), who ar- 


- gue that it is impossible to develop a workable 


definition of the firm that distinguishes it from 
other kinds of contractual arrangements. | 
would disagree, however. If one conceptual- 
izes the central problem of economic devel- 
opment as the bringing together of producers 
and investors in a way that fosters the creation 
of sustained capabilities, then ‘‘firmness’’ be- 
comes an attribute of great economic signifi- 
cance. Protection against holdup is crucial to 
actors’ willingness to invest in the kinds of 
enterprise-specific capabilities that Richard 
Nelson and Sidney Winter (1982) have shown 
to be so important in economic progress. The 
question then becomes how much protection 
is optimal under different circumstances. 
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The New Institutional Economics 


By RONALD COASE* 
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It is commonly said, and it may be true, that 
the new institutional economics started with 
my article, ‘“The Nature of the Firm’’ (1937) 
with its explicit introduction of transaction 
costs into economic analysis. But it needs to 
be remembered that the source of a mighty 
river is a puny little stream and that it derives 
its strength from the tributaries that contribute 
to its bulk. So it is in this case. I am not think- 
ing only of the contributions of other econo- 
mists such as Oliver Williamson, Harold 
Demsetz, and Steven Cheung, important 
though they have been, but also of the work 
of our colleagues in law, anthropology, soci- 
ology, political science, sociobiology, and 
other disciplines. 

The phrase, “‘the new institutional econom- 
ics,” was coined by Oliver Williamson. It was 
intended to differentiate the subject from the 
‘“‘old institutional economics.’’ John R. 
Commons, Wesley Mitchell, and those asso- 
ciated with them were men of great intellectual 
stature, but they were anti-theoretical, and 
without a theory to bind together their collec- 
tion of facts, they had very little that they were 
able to pass on. Certain it is that mainstream 
economics proceeded on its way without any 
significant change. And it continues to do so. 
I should explain that, when I speak of main- 
stream economics, I am referring to micro- 
economics. Whether my strictures apply also 
to macroeconomics I leave to others. 

Mainstream economics, as one sees it in the 
journals and the textbooks and in the courses 
taught in economics departments has become 
more and more abstract over time, and al- 
though it purports otherwise, it is in fact little 


t Roundtable discussion. 


* University of Chicago Law School, 1111 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, IL 60637-2786. 
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concerned with what happens in the real 
world. Demsetz has given an explanation of 
why this has happened: economists since 
Adam Smith have devoted themselves to for- 
malizing his doctrine of the invisible hand, the 
coordination of the economic system by the 
pricing system. It has been an impressive 
achievement. But, as Demsetz has explained, 
it is the analysis of a system of extreme de- 
centralization. However, it has other flaws. 
Adam Smith also pointed out that we should 
be concerned with the flow of real goods and 
services over time—and with what determines 
their variety and magnitude. As it is, econo- 
mists study how supply and demand determine 
prices but not with the factors that determine 
what goods and services are traded on markets 
and therefore are priced. It is a view disdainful 
of what happens in the real world, but it is one 
to which economists have become accus- 
tomed, and they live in their world without 
discomfort. The success of mainstream eco- 
nomics in spite of its defects is a tribute to the 
staying power of a theoretical underpinning, 
since mainstream economics is certainly 
strong on theory if weak on facts. Thus, for 
example, in the Handbook of Industrial Or- 
ganization, Bengt Holmstrom and Jean Tirole 
(1989 p. 126), writing on ‘‘The Theory of the 
Firm,’’ remark that ‘‘the evidence/theory ratio 
... 18 currently very low in this field.”’ 

This disregard for what happens concretely 
in the real world is strengthened by the way 
economists think of their subject. In my youth, 
a very popular definition of economics was 
that provided by Lionel Robbins (1935 p. 15) 
in his book An Essay on the Nature and Sig- 
nificance of Economic Science: ‘‘Economics 
is the science which studies human behaviour 
as a relationship between ends and scarce 
means that have alternative uses.’’ It is the 
study of human behavior as a relationship. 
These days economists are more likely to refer 
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a to their subject as ‘‘the science of human 
"Æ = choice’ or they talk about ‘‘an economic ap- 
€t proach.’ This is not a recent development. 
2°" John Maynard Keynes said that the ‘“Theory 
RE of Economics ... is a method rather than a doc- 
“ trine, an apparatus of the mind, a technique of 
©" thinking, which helps the possessor to draw 
i correct conclusions’ (introduction in H. D. 
i2 Henderson, 1922 p. v). Joan Robinson (1933 
= p. 1) says in the introduction.to her, book.The 
#22 Economics of Imperfect Competition that it ‘‘is 
~ presented to the analytical economist as a box 
™ of tools.” What this comes down to is that 


Ny 
EA 


KS 
TL o fag yat e uny 
nay E R 
x 
ya 


yl. box of tools but no subject matter. It reminds 
= me of two lines from a modern poet (I forget 
HE the poem and the poet but the lines are indeed 
a. mémorable): 

"i: I see the bridle and the bit all right 

i But where’s the bloody horse? 

Ne | 

A I have expressed the same thought by saying 


that we study the circulation of the blood with- 
out a body. 
i’ Jn saying this I should not be thought to im- 
is." ply that these analytical tools are not extremely 
fe}. valuable. I am delighted when our colleagues 
i in law use them to study the working of the 
x legal system or when those in political science 
Xis use them to study the working of the political 
"is. System. My point is different. I think we should 
y: use these analytical tools to study the economic 
Bes system. I think economists do have a subject 
fe Matter: the study of the working of the eco- 
#2: nomic system, a system in which we earn and 
$% = Spend our incomes. The welfare of a human 
4, Society depends on the flow of goods and ser- 
wet Vices, and this in turn depends on the produc- 
! pos, tivity of the economic system. Adam Smith 
$= explained that the productivity of the economic 
f visio depends on specialization (he says the 
a “division of labor), but specialization is only 
Be Possible if there is exchange——and the lower 
pe the costs of exchange (transaction costs if you 
a a p“ will), the more specialization there will be and 
gies © Greater the productivity of the system. But 
I: costs of exchange depend on the institutions 
Ei r a country: its legal system, its political sys- 
oe its social system, its educational system, 
ae os Culture, and so on. In effect it is the institu- 
ehas that govern the performance of an econ- 
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omy, and it is this that gives the ‘‘new 
institutional economics?’ its importance for 
economists. 

That such work is needed is made clear by 
another feature of econoinics. Apart from the 
formalization of the theory, the way we look at 
the working of the economic system has been 
extraordinarily static over the years. Econo- 
mists often take pride in the fact that Charles 
Darwin came to his theory of evolution as a . 
result of reading Thomas Malthus and Adam 
Smith. But contrast the developments in biol- 
ogy since Darwin with what has happened in 
economics since Adam Smith. Biology has 
been transformed. Biologists now have a de- 
tailed understanding of the complicated struc- 
tures that govern the functioning of living 
organisms. I believe that one day we will have 
similar triumphs in economics. But it will not 
be easy. Even if we start with the relatively sim- 
ple analysis of ‘“The Nature of the Firm,’’ dis- 
covering the factors that determine the relative 
costs of coordination by management within 
the firm or by transactions on the market 1s no 
simple task. However, this is not by any means 
the whole story. We cannot confine our analysis 
to what happens within a single firm. This is 
what I said in a lecture published in Lives of the 
Laureates (Coase, 1995 p. 245): ‘“The costs of 
coordination within a firm and the level of 
transaction costs that it faces are affected by its 
ability to purchase inputs from other firms, and 
their ability to supply these inputs depends in 
part on their costs of coordination and the level 
of transaction costs that they face which are 
similarly affected by what these are in still other 
firms. What we are dealing with is a complex 
interrelated structure.” Add to this the influ- 
ence of the laws, of the social system, and of 
the culture, as well as the effects of technolog- 
ical changes such as the digital revolution with 
its dramatic fall in information costs (a major 
component of transaction costs), and you have 
a complicated set of interrelationships the na- 
ture of which will take much dedicated work 
over a long period to discover. But when this 
is done, all of economics will have become 
what we now call ‘‘the new institutional 
economics.”’ 

This change will not come about, in my view, 
as a result of a frontal assault on mainstream 
economics. It will come as a result of economists 
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in branches or subsections of economics adopt- 
ing a different approach, as indeed is already 
happening. When the majority of economists 
have changed, mainstream economists will ac- 
knowledge the importance of examining the 
economic system in this way and will claim that 
they knew it all along. 


"F. « -r 
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The new institutional economics (NIE) is 
; an idea whose time has come. That was evi- 


presidential address to the Royal Economic 
Society declared that the NIE was ‘‘one of the 
liveliest areas in our discipline’’ (1986 p. 903) 
and thereafter described it as a body of think- 
ing based in two propositions: institutions mat- 
ter, and institutions are susceptible to analysis 
(1986 p. 903). The proposition that institu- 
tions matter is embraced by institutional econ- 
omists of all kinds, old and new. What 
distinguishes the NIE from earlier (and some 
contemporary ) work on institutions is that in- 
stitutions are susceptible to analysis. Older- 
style institutional economics was content to 
critique orthodoxy and collapsed for failure to 
advance a positive research agenda (Ronald 
: Coase, 1984; Matthews, 1986). The NIE has 
~ responded to the challenge by (i) developing 
- a comparative institutional logic of organiza- 
__ tion to which (ii) many applications and re- 
œ futable implications accrue and in relation to 
‘i which (iii) many empirical tests have been 
„z conducted and are broadly corroborative (Paul 
= Joskow, 1991; Howard Shelanski and Peter 
= Klein, 1995; Bruce Lyons, 1996; Keith 
Crocker and Scott Masten, 1996). 
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contract and property [Douglas North, 1991]) 
7 and the institutions of governance (or play of 
Ri the game—the use of markets, hybrids, firms, 
Ee ; bureaus). Although it has been customary to 
=: Work at one level at a time, each level informs 
the other, and recent work of a combined kind 
a has appeared as applications to economic de- 
P z Velopment and reform are attempted. Also, the 
e study of economic institutions needs to make 
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The Institutions of Governance 


By OLIVER E. WILLIAMSON * 


provision for two background conditions: the 
condition of societal embeddedness (to which 
sociologists refer; [Mark Granovetter, 1985; 
Victor Nee, 1997]) and the attributes of hu- 
man actors (Herbert Simon, 1985; Leda 
Cosmides and John Tooby, 1994, 1996). I re- 
turn to these two background conditions in 
Section II. Suffice it to observe here that the 
NIE is, by its very nature, an interdisciplinary 
undertaking. 


I. The Governance of Contractual Relations 


Transaction-cost economics is located on 
the branch of the NIE that is predominantly 
concerned with governance, the branch that 
has its origins in Ronald Coase’s treatment of 
firms and markets in his classic 1937 paper on 
‘‘The Nature of the Firm.’’ Rather than take 
the organization of economic activity in firms 
and markets as preexisting, defined largely by 
technology, Coase described firms and mar- 
kets as alternative means for doing the very 
same thing. The allocation of activity as be- 
tween markets and hierarchies was no longer 
taken as given, but needed to be de- 
rived. Should a firm make or buy? Which 
transactions go where and why? The firm was 
reconceptualized for these purposes as a gov- 
ernance structure (which is an organizational 
construction ). 

Much of the predictive content of transaction- 
cost economics works through the discriminating- 
alignment hypothesis: transactions, which differ 
in their attributes, are aligned with governance 
structures, which differ in their cost and compe- 
tence, so as to effect a (mainly) transaction-cost 
economizing result. Implementing this requires 
that transactions, governance structures, and 
transaction-cost economizing all be described. 
What are the defining attributes of transactions? 
What are the attributes with respect to which gov- 
ernance structures differ? What main purposes 
are served by economic organization? How is 
transaction-cost economizing accomplished? 
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` According to John R. Commons (1932 p. 
4), ‘the ultimate unit of activity ... must con- 
tain in itself the three principles of conflict, 
mutuality, and order. This unit is a transac- 
tion.” Transaction-cost economics concurs 
that the transaction is the basic unit of analysis 
and regards governance as the means by which 
order. is accomplished in a relation in which 
potential conflict threatens to undo or upset 
opportunities to realize mutual gains. 

The problem of conflict upon which 
transaction-cost economics originally focused 
is that of bilateral dependency (Williamson, 
1975; Benjamin Klein et al., 1978). Whereas 
the organization of transactions that are sup- 
ported by generic investments is easy (classi- 
cal market contracting works well because 
each party can go its own way with minimal 
cost to the other), potential problems arise 
when nonredeployable investments are made. 
Parties that are joined in a condition of bilat- 
eral dependency (by reason of asset specific- 
ity) and are confronted with contractual 
incompleteness (by reason of bounds on ratio- 
nality ) must confront strains (by reason of op- 
portunism) when faced with the need to adapt 
cooperatively. How should such contracts be 
managed? 

A comparative assessment of markets and 
hierarchies is needed. Taking adaptation to be 
the central problem of economic organization, 
of which autonomous and cooperative kinds 
are distinguished, markets enjoy the advantage 
in autonomous-adaptation respects, and the 
advantage shifts to hierarchies as the needs 
for cooperative adaptation build up. Discrete 
structural differences between markets and 
hierarchies in incentive intensity, administra- 
tive control, and contract-law regimes are re- 
sponsible for these adaptive differences 
(Williamson, 1991). 

Implicit in the foregoing and important to 
the transaction-cost economics enterprise is 
the assumption that contracts, albeit incom- 
plete, are interpreted in a farsighted manner, 
according to which economic actors look 
ahead, perceive potential hazards, and embed 
transactions in governance structures that have 
hazard-mitigating purpose and effect. Also, 
most of the governance action works through 
private ordering, with courts being reserved 
for purposes of ultimate appeal. Furthermore, 
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although vertical integration is the archetype 
transaction out of which transaction-cost eco- 
nomics works, labor, capital, corporate gov- 
ernance, regulation/ deregulation, vertical 
market restrictions, multinational and public- 
sector transactions are variations on a theme 
to which numerous public-policy ramifications 
accrue. Finally, although bilateral dependency 
(asset specificity) is a widespread condition, 
the basic transaction-cost setup, with its em- 


phasis on ex post governance, applies to con- 


tractual hazards more generally. 
Additional hazards that transaction-cost 
economics has begun to address include (1) the 


hazards of weak property rights (David J. 


Teece, 1986); (11) measurement hazards of 
multiple-task (Bengt Holmstrom and Paul 
Milgrom, 1991), oversearching (Yoram 
Barzel, 1982; Roy Kenney and Klein, 1983), 
and multiple-principal (Avinash Dixit, 1996) 
kinds; (111) intertemporal hazards, which can 
take the form of disequilibrium contracting, 
real-time responsiveness, long latency, and 
Strategic abuse; (iv) hazards that accrue to 
weaknesses in the institutional environment 
(North and Barry Weingast, 1989; Brian Levy 
and Pablo Spiller, 1994; Weingast, 1995), 
which are pertinent to economic development 
and reform, and (v) weaknesses of probity, 
which are of special concern for what James 
Q. Wilson (1989) refers to as ‘‘sovereign 
transactions’’ (see also Williamson [1998]). 
To be sure, lenses other than transaction-cost 
economics can and have been brought to bear. 
It is nonetheless noteworthy that transaction- 
cost economics relates to all of these hazards 
in the following four respects: (i) all of these 
hazards would vanish but for bounds on ratio- 
nality and opportunism, (ii) the magnitude of 
the hazards varies systematically with the at- 
tributes of transactions, (iii) ex post gover- 
nance (as well as ex ante incentive alignment) 
is an important instrument in effecting hazard 
mitigation, and (iv) the discriminating- 
alignment hypothesis applies. Hazard mitiga- 
tion through the ex post governance of 
incomplete contracts is the general rubric. 
Whereas organizational variety was once 
ascribed principally to monopoly purpose and/ 
or efficient risk-bearing, much of this variety 
is usefully interpreted in transaction-cost- 
economizing terms. It matters a lot, as it turns 
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tout, whether firms are described as governance 
structures rather than production functions. 

= What came to be known as the ‘‘inhos- 
“a pitality tradition’’ in antitrust was the 
“à public-policy consequence of treating the 
' firm as a production function (which is a 

ape ans REP E . Because a techno- 

logical justification for nonstandard and un- 
$». familiar contractual and organizational 
practices was lacking under the neoclassical 
& getup, such practices were presumed to be 
& anticompetitive. 
= However, that is because the study of eco- 
i: nomics was needlessly truncated. Technolog- 
# ical economies of scale or scope and related 
“technical or physical aspects’’ do not exhaust 
4 the possibilities. Organizational economies 
“= that are attributable to the alignment of gov- 
ə; emance structures with the attributes of trans- 
i} actions had been ignored or suppressed. Upon 
=; working through the logic of discriminating 
ta alignment, an altogether different rationale for 
< vertical integration, vertical market restric- 
'. tions, and other forms of nonstandard contract- 
¢- ing took shape. 

Many of the hitherto puzzling economic in- 
stitutions of capitalism were interpreted more 
constructively as this broader approach to 
economizing progressed. Thus, although an- 
* ticompetitive purpose remains a concern if the 
3 relevant market-power preconditions are sat- 
isfied, those are stringent preconditions. As a 
¢ Consequence, anticompetitive effect is better 
‘ Tegarded as the exception rather than the rule. 
“i — The concepts of credible commitment and 
“* discriminating alignment that inform private- 
i« Stor governance have also turned out to be 
«i4 Mstructive for understanding economic devel- 
sis Opment and reform. Viewing the institutional 
+s arrangements (rules of the game) through the 
‘n dens of contract and governance has helped, 
j» among other things, to disclose when and why 
pr PUvatization efforts will succeed or fail. 
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Ht If. Background Conditions 


ise The two background conditions to which I 
pe referred earlier are the conditions of embed- 
ti dedness and the attributes of human actors. 
peel: A first of these is antecedent to the polity 
Nomen to societal features (norms, cus- 

. > mores, religion) which differ among 
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groups and nation states and operate as soci- 
etal supports, or the lack thereof, for credible 
contracting. A recurring concern is when and 
why do reputation-effect mechanisms work 
well and poorly? 

Turning to the attributes of human actors, 
Simon (1985 p. 303) takes the position that 
‘‘Nothing is more fundamental in setting our 


research agenda and informing our research 


methods than our view of the nature of the 
human beings whose behavior we are study- 
ing.” The huge literature on ‘‘psychology and 
economics,’ as recently summarized by 
Matthew Rabin (1996), speaks to many of the 
issues. Of special interest is research stemming 
from Daniel Kahneman and Amos Tversky 
(1982), in which the limits and biases of in- 
dividual decision-makers in making probabi- 
listic choices are revealed. Also pertinent are 
recent studies by cognitive anthropologists 
(Edwin Hutchins, 1995) and evolutionary 
psychologists (Cosmides and Tooby, 1996). 

Hutchins’s book on Cognition in the Wild 
makes the distinction between cognition ‘‘in 
the laboratory, where cognition is studied in 
captivity, and the everyday world, where hu- 
man cognition adapts to its natural surround- 
ings’’ (1995 p. xiv). Issues of organization are 
brought in by viewing individuals as ‘‘part of 
a larger computational system’’ (Hutchins, 
1995 p. xv). Because, moreover, each generic 
form of organization has both strengths and 
weaknesses, organization needs to be studied 
as both problem and solution. Cognitive an- 
thropology can help to inform both. 

The evolutionary-psychology literature 
notes that cognitive methods ‘‘drawn from 
logic, mathematics, and probability theory’’ 
(Cosmides and Tooby, 1994 p. 319) and cog- 
nitive processes that had good survival prop- 
erties for human agents operating in the 
Pleistocene sometimes differ. For example, 
framing problems of choice under uncertainty 
in frequentist terms, which is the manner in 
which they arise in the wild, rather than in 
point estimates, which is the way they are 
posed by statistical decision theory, 1s conse- 
quential. Cognitive biases and disabilities are 
often reduced when problems are presented in 
frequentist terms. 

Evidence, moreover, that individuals on av- 
erage are poor probabilists speaks only to the 
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mean. If there is variance in the aptitude to 
make probabilistic choices among members of 
the population, and if it is cost-effective to 
screen for differential competence, then an ef- 
ficient alignment of differential competence to 
tasks can be effected through specialization 
(@rganization). Not only does organization 
matter in this respect, but it also relieves prob- 


lems of limited cognitive ability by permitting 


composite tasks to be broken down into nearly 
separable parts, each of which is more tracta- 
ble, thereafter to be recombined (Simon, 
1962). The upshot is that the study of individ- 
ual decision-making needs to be extended to 
make provision for the efficient deployment 
of individuals and groups within an organiza- 
tion. Cognitive anthropology, organization 
theory, and evolutionary psychology are all 
implicated. | 


UI. Concluding Remarks 


The papers and discussions at the inaugural 
conference of the International Society for 
New Institutional Economics in September 
1997 record that the NIE continues to extend 
its analytical reach and inform new issues. 
New conceptual challenges arise as new ap- 
plications are attempted. A deeper understand- 
ing of complex economic organization is in 
progress. 
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Historical and Comparative Institutional Analysis 


By AVNER GREIF* 


Among the most fundamental questions of 
institutional economics are: Why do societies 
evolve along distinct institutional trajectories? 
Why do societies often fail to adopt the insti- 
tutional structure of more successful ones? 
How may we examine the interrelations be- 
tween the implicit and informal aspects of so- 
cieties’ institutions, on the one hand, and their 
explicit and formal aspects, on the other? A 
particular conceptual framework and empiri- 
cal methodology, historical and comparative 
institutional analysis (HCIA), has recently 
been developed and employed to address these 
and other questions regarding the origins, na- 
ture, and implications of institutions and insti- 
tutional change. What follows is a short 
elaboration on HCIA, its essence, and some 
preliminary insights.’ 

HCIA is historical in its attempt to explore 
the role of history in institutional emergence, 
perpetuation, and change; it is comparative in 
its attempt to gain insights through compara- 
tive studies over time and space; and it is 
analytical in its explicit reliance on context- 
specific micro models for empirical analysis. 
HCIA conceptualizes institutions as the non- 
technologically determined constraints that 
influence social interactions and provide incen- 
tives to maintain regularities of behavior. It 
considers institutions that are outcomes emerg- 
ing endogenously and that are self-enforcing in 
the sense that they do not rely on external en- 
forcement. HCIA thus considers the relevant 
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rules of the game that actually constrain behav- 


ior in a society (as.distinct.from the technolog- ~. 


ically feasible rules) to be a self-enforcing 
outcome of forces, such as strategic interac- 
tions, evolutionary processes, and limits on 
cognition. These rules, in constituting part of a 
society’s institutions, are complemented by 
self-enforcing constraints generated through in- 
teractions within these rules. An essence of 
HCIA is thus the examination of the factors de- 
termining the relevant rules of the game, the 
forces that make these rules self-enforcing, and 
the self-enforcing constraints on behavior that 
emerge within these rules. State-mandated 
rules, values, or social norms that actually con- 
strain behavior, for example, are considered as 
outcomes rather than exogenous forces. 

To advance such an examination, HCIA has 
so far mainly utilized the lens provided by the 
study of equilibria in a game-theoretical sense. 
The study of institutions through equilibrium 
analysis, the view of institutions as equilibrium 
constraints, enables examination of the static, 
endogenous, and self-enforcing constraints 
generated in strategic situations in the absence 
of external enforcement. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides the basis for examining institutional ori- 
gin and change as reflecting the interrelations 
among society’s decision-makers, their past in- 
stitutions, and the evolving environment within 
which they interact. The analysis, however, 
neither assumes the appropriateness of using 
standard game-theoretic solutions nor the prev- 
alence of an institution with particular attri- 
butes, such as efficiency or equity. Rather, at 
the heart of HCIA’s research strategy is an in- 
ductive, empirical analysis regarding the rele- 
vance of particular institutions based on 
evaluating and synthesizing micro-level histor- 
ical and comparative evidence and insights 
from context-specific, micro theoretical mod- 
els. The sensitivity of outcomes to specifica- 
tions and the indeterminacy of equilibrium 
indicate the importance of integrating historical 
and comparative studies in pursuing empirical 
institutional analysis. 


i. There are two lines of analysis within 
f HCIA. The first considers the impact of the 
$ internalization of traits through evolutionary 
process and learning on the set of the relevant 
E rules. It utilizes evolutionary game theory and 
v learning models to study the process through 
> which decision-makers with particular traits, 
such as specific organizational features, pref- 
erences, or habits,.emerge and the-eonstraints 
- on behavior that their interactions entail. It fur- 
- ther examines the complementarities among 
traits in various spheres of economic activities, 
* and between them and government regulations 
and rules. The focus of the empirical studies 
in this line of analysis has been mainly on sit- 
vations in which traits are relatively easy to 
" observe, such as the emergence of firms with 
F- particular capabilities and their institutional 
complementarity with financial systems, em- 
ployment relations, and government regula- 
tions (Aoki, 1994, 1995; Tetsuji Okazaki and 
Masahiro Okuno-Fujiwara, 1996). Related, 
more theoretical works also have examined 
such issues as the emergence of conventions, 
customary property rights allocations, and 
. preference traits (e.g., Robert H. Frank, 1987; 
, Robert Sugden, 1989; H. P. Young, 1993). 
The second line of analysis considers the 
impact of strategic interactions and exoge- 
nous and endogenous cultural features, be- 
“. Hefs, social structures, and cognition (such as 
+ awareness) on the set of the relevant rules. It 
«= employs mainly (classical) game theory, par- 
.., ticularly the theory of repeated games, and 
5% concentrates on the origin and implications of 
;: (nontechnologically determined) ‘‘organiza- 
i tions,” and the constraints implied by beliefs 
.. Prominent in a society regarding behavior on 
vy and off the path of play. Organizations alter 
33 the set of the relevant rules of the game by 
4. CONstituting a new player (the organization 
ss Mself), changing the information available to 
the players, or changing payoffs associated 
& < With certain actions. Examples of such organ- 
; g Zations include the merchant gild, the firm, 
pi: the bank, and the credit bureau. While these 
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be. Oganizations alter the set of the relevant 
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pzorlC players, their emergence nevertheless 
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Conceptually, these actions differ from other 
actions only by potentially having a ‘‘pro- 
found’’ impact, implying a qualitative change 
in the set of possible institutional constraints 
relative to those possible in the same game 
in the absence of the organization under 
consideration. > 

The empirical methodology employed in 
on the identification of relevant organizations 
and beliefs on and off the path of play and its 
attempt to evaluate, rather than assume, the 
relevance of game theory. The point of depar- 
ture for the analysis is the identification of rel- 
evant institutions, sets of self-enforcing 
expectations and organizations and related 
features, such as behavior and social struc- 
tures, relevant in the particular historical epi- 
sode under consideration. It does not begin by 
contemplating the set of theoretically feasible 
institutions and choosing among them based 
on some deductive theory or objective criteria, 
because the extent of knowledge, rationality, 
and cognition 1s to be evaluated rather than 
assumed. 

An hypothesis regarding the relevance of a 
particular institution is formulated based on a 
micro-level, detailed examination of the evi- 
dence. It is expressed with the assistance of a 
context-specific model whose details are based 
on the evidence and whose robustness is eval- 


- uated, particularly regarding aspects that are 


not well reflected empirically. Furthermore, 
since game-theoretical formulation is the 
benchmark of empirical analysis rather than 
the mold, the hypothesis regarding the rele- 
vance of a particular institution and its game- 
theoretical formulation has to be empirically 
substantiated. Substantiation is particularly 
important because game theory provides a lim- 
ited guide to equilibrium selection, and it en- 
tails contrasting predictions implied by the 
theoretical analysis with the historical and 
comparative observations and data. 
Following substantiation, the factors lead- 
ing to the emergence of the institution, as well 
as its implications, are examined. This exam- 
ination rests upon the game-theoretical insight 
that multiple equilibria are likely to exist in a 
given strategic situation. It indicates that the 
study of institutional emergence can benefit 
from considering their interrelations with 
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noneconomic factors: the historical, cultural, 
social, and political aspects of the particular 
society under consideration. Similarly, recog- 
nizing that historical actors have a limited ra- 
tionality implies that studying institutional 
change and innovations requires going beyond 
the conceptual confines of game theory. HCIA 


postulates that institutional dynamics might . 


not be an optimal response to the changing en- 
vironment, a reflection of random mutation in 
organizations or beliefs, or a change in the 
power of a particular political actor. Rather, it 
explores the possibility that institutional 
changes also reflect the limits on rationality, 
cognition, and knowledge, and the incentive 
for institutional innovations, adoption, and 
change implied by the existing institutions and 
circumstances. 

The empirical studies in this second line of 
analysis have focused on many topics, such as 
the formal and informal institutional founda- 
tions of the market and informal systems for 
contract enforcement (Greif, 1989, 1993, 
1997a; Marcel Fafchamps, 1996; Karen Clay, 
1997); the role of culture in the emergence 
and perpetuation of distinct institutional and 
organizational trajectories (Greif, 1994b); the 
institutional foundation of the state and the po- 
litical foundations of market economies 
(Douglass C. North and Barry R. Weingast, 
1989; Greif, 1997b; Weingast, 1997); the in- 
terrelations among social structures, culture, 
and economic and political institutions (Greif, 
1994b, 1997b); and the emergence, perpetu- 
ation, and change of alternative formal and 


informal financial systems and distinct insti- . 


tutions governing labor relations (Timothy W. 
Guinnane, 1994; Aoki and Serdar Dinç, 1997; 
Chiaki Moriguchi, 1997). The focus of the 
more theoretical works has been on issues 
such as the role of various organizations in fa- 
cilitating cooperation, organizational comple- 
mentarities, and the institutional foundations 
of the state (e.g., Paul Milgrom et al., 1990; 
Milgrom and John Roberts, 1992; Randall L. 
Calvert, 1996; Robert Gibbons and Andrew 
Rutten, 1997). 

Studies in HCIA highlight the nature, origin, 
and implications of institutions and institutional 
change in particular historical episodes. Yet 
some insights have emerged in more than one 
work, suggesting that they may be general in 
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nature. These insights indicate, for example, 
that complementarities among past economic 
institutions impact institutional evolution 
(Aoki, 1995; Greif, 1994b; Moriguchi, 1997), 
By providing information, enabling the condi- 
tioning of strategies on social identity, and 
making social sanctions feasible, initial social 


structures permit the emergence of particular -- 


self-enforcing economic and political institu- 
tions whose functioning further influence these 
social structures (e.g., Greif, 1989, 1994b, 
1997a, b). Cultural beliefs embedded in exist- 
ing institutions direct the process of organiza- 
tional innovation and adoption, as well as 
cultural and social evolution, while intentional 
and unintentional organizational learning and 
innovations are shaped by the incentives pro- 
vided by current institutions and organizational 
failure (e.g., Greif, 1994b, 1997b; Greif et al., 
1994; Guinnane, 1994). 

Together, these insights indicate that a 
society’s institutions are a complex in which 
informal, implicit institutional features inter- 
relate with formal, explicit features in creating 
a coherent whole. These interrelations direct 
institutional change and cause this institutional 
complex to resist change more than its consti- 
tuting parts would have done in isolation. 
Hence, this institutional complex is not a static 
optimal response to economic needs. Rather, 
it is a reflection of an historical process in 
which past economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural features interrelate and have a lasting 
impact on the nature and economic implica- 
tions of a society’s institutions (e.g., Greif, 
1994a, b, 1997; Aoki, 1995; Moriguchi, 
1997). 

HICA thus reveals both the forces that lead 
societies to evolve along distinct institutional 
trajectories and the sources of the difficulties 
that societies face in adopting the institutions of 
more successful ones. More broadly, it indi- 
cates the importance of examining a society's 
self-enforcing endogenous institutions as 
products of an historical process in which past 
institutional, economic, political, social, and 
cultural features interact in shaping the nature 
of contemporary institutions and their evolu- 
tion. Furthermore, HCIA’s achievements prove 
the feasibility of conducting such an analysis 
based on integrating game-theoretical and em- 
pirical, historical, and comparative studies. 
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Norms and Networks in Economic 
and Organizational Performance 


By VICTOR NEE* 


~ Analyzing institutions and-the part they play in 
governing economic action has comprised the 
central problem addressed by the new institu- 
tional economics. This paradigm has made im- 
pressive progress in explaining a wide array of 
economic activity by extending the tools of stan- 
dard economic theory to examine institutions. 
Thus far, new institutional economics has em- 
phasized understanding the part played by formal 
institutional arrangements: contracts, property 
rights, laws, regulations, and the state. In recent 
years, new institutionalists have also incorporated 
a focus on informal constraints, principally norms 
and networks. These studies examine how infor- 
mal constraints provide a framework for collec- 
tive action and furnish an alternative mechanism 
in enforcing the rules of the game and facilitating 
transactions between economic actors (e.g., 
Robert Ellickson, 1991). But they do not exam- 
ine the manner in which informal and formal con- 
straints combine to shape the performance of 
organizations and economies. 

The economics of organizations pio- 
neered by Ronald Coase (1937) and Oliver 
Williamson (1975) proffers predictive hy- 
potheses as to the forms of organization and 
governance structure likely to emerge. On a 
larger canvass, Douglass North (1981) ex- 
tended his theory of the state to explain the 
political conditions that give rise to efficient 
property rights favorable to economic growth. 
These theories emphasize the causal signifi- 
Cance of formal constraints in making predic- 
tions about economic and organizational 
performance. 

However, explanations by reference to in- 
Stitutional effects are problematic without a 
theory of the nature of the relationship be- 
tween formal and informal constraints. What 
1s the nature of the relationship between infor- 
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mal and formal constraints in-explaining vari--- ~. 


ation in performance? Informal constraints 
embedded in norms and networks, operating 
in the shadows of formal organizational rules, 
can both limit and facilitate economic action. 
Informal constraints can give rise to inefficient 
allocation of resources when private entrepre- 
neurial networks collude to secure resources 
from government for their group, resulting in 
structural rigidities and economic stagnation 
(Mancur Olson, 1982). They can also facili- 
tate the growth of a new industry by providing 
a framework for trust and collective action, as 
documented in a case study of Thomas Edison 
and the rise of the electric utility industry 
(Patrick McGuire et al., 1993). 

Unless the nature of the relationship be- 
tween informal and formal constraints ts better 
specified, the inclusion of informal constraints 
by new institutionalists contributes to a prob- 
lem of indeterminacy. Transaction-cost rea- 
soning based on analysis of formal constraints 
may identify the optimal institutional arrange- 
ment from the vantage point of the corporate 
actor, but this may be abraded by informal 
norms and networks operating to realize inter- 
ests and preferences of individuals in sub- 
groups. Uncertainty about whether informal 
constraints in a particular institutional environ- 
ment will function in opposition or in harmony 
with the formal rules accentuates a difficulty 
of prediction in the new institutional econom- 
ics. How is it possible to extend the same 
transaction-cost reasoning to the domain of 
ongoing social relationships, where economic 
theory runs into predictable trouble in account- 
ing for something as elusive as sentiment and 
identities? 


I. Informal Norms and Networks: Examples 
In transition economics, rulers implemented 


far-reaching transformation of formal rules of 
the game to institute market economies. 
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Economic analyses of transition economies tend 
to focus on the changes in the institutional 
framework resulting in (and from) the disman- 
tling of state control over economic activity— 
for good reason, as those changes shift 
incentives away from bargaining with bureau- 
crats in political markets toward seeking profit 
and gain in economic markets. But whether rul- 
ers followed blueprints of capitalist transition 
provided by Western economists or pursued a 
trial-and-error evolutionary approach, the behav- 
ior of economic actors frequently bears little 
resemblance to the legitimate courses of action 
stipulated by the formal rules. Instead, networks 
based on personal connections serve to organize 
market-oriented economic behavior according to 
informal norms reflecting the private expecta- 
tions of entrepreneurs and politicians. They act 
in the shadow of the state, often at odds with 
the goals formulated by rulers. In China, infor- 
mal privatization and local arrangements have 
contributed to a remarkable two decades of sus- 
tained economic growth. But in Russia, mafia- 
like business networks have operated to obstruct 
Boris Yeltsin’s efforts at building a modern mar- 
ket economy. What accounts for the difference 
in results? One thing is certain: a one-sided focus 
on either formal or informal constraints would 
miss the boat in understanding economic behav- 
ior in transition economies. 

In advanced market economies, informal 
constraints influence productivity to a larger 
extent than has been readily acknowledged 
by economists. The workaday norms and net- 
work structure of workers have a decisive ef- 
fect on organizational. performance, as Fritz 
Roethlisberger and William Dickson’s study 
(1939) of a work group in the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s Hawthorne Plant documents. 
This work group’s productivity was not regu- 
lated by management, since the foreman as- 
signed to the group chose not to enforce formal 
organizational rules so as not to sacrifice his 
good relationships with the men in the work 
group. Instead, he chose to side with workers 
and to “‘wink’’ at activities in the workshop 
that violated formal rules. In practice, group 
performance was regulated by an informal out- 
put norm, which limited production to two 
pieces of equipment a day. This output was 
considered satisfactory by management; how- 
ever, it was not as great as it could have been 
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if worker fatigue were the limiting factor. 
Workers enforced the “‘restriction of output” 
by submitting offenders to merciless ridicule. 
They called a fellow worker who exceeded the 
informal output norm a ‘“‘rate-buster’’ or 
‘‘speed king,” while they labeled someone 
who fell below the norm a ‘‘chiseler,’’ for cut- 


ting down the earnings of the group. “‘Bing-. 


ing’’ (hitting as hard as possible on the upper 
arm) was meted out to fellow workers who 
worked either too fast or too slow. Workers 


who consistently conformed to the informal | 


output norm enjoyed higher informal rank, re- 
flected in social approval from fellow workers 
and a position of centrality in the network 
structure, while those who regularly violated 
the output norm were ostracized. 

Although these examples (work group and 
transition economies) are drawn from very 
different institutional environments, there is a. 
common thread. In both kinds of contexts, the 


formal constraints have established the param- ` 


eters of legitimate action, providing the insti- 
tutional mold within which emergent norms 
and networks operate. This is seen in transition 
economies where the state still controls re- 
sources needed by entrepreneurs who must 
manage their firms in quasi-markets. Not sur- 
prisingly partial reform and quasi-markets re- 
sult in ‘‘crony capitalism,’’ characterized by 


Strategic network ties between entrepreneurs _ 


and politicians. Similarly, in the Hawthorne 
Plant of the Western Electric Company, the 
informal norm emerged in response to the 
group piece-rate program designed by man- 
agement to encourage workers to. work up to 
the limit imposed by fatigue. Workers instead 
enforced the informal norm as a ‘‘satisficing”’ 
strategy in opposition to the formal rules. In 
both kinds of contexts, the informal over- 
whelmed the formal rules of the game in shap- 
ing economic action. Network ties provided 
the basis for trust and identity in close-knit 
groups, and informal norms enabled actors t0 
engage in collective action to realize theif 
preferences and interests. 


II. The Relationship between Formal 
and Informal Constraints 


Herein lies the problem. Formal rules at 
produced and enforced by organizations su¢ 
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as the state and firm to solve problems of col- 


` jective action through third-party sanctions, 


while informal norms arise out of networks 
and are reinforced by means of ongoing social 
relationships. To the extent that members of 
networks have interests and preferences inde- 
pendent of what rulers and entrepreneurs want, 
the respective contents of informal norms and 


formal organizational Tules de likely to refléct” 


opposing aims and values. 

Unlike formal rules, the monitoring of in- 
formal norms is intrinsic to the social relation- 
ship, and enforcement occurs informally as a 
by-product of social interaction. Norms are 
implicit or explicit rules of expected behavior 
that embody the interests and preferences of 
members of a close-knit group or a commu- 
nity. The norm of ‘‘publish or perish,’’ for ex- 
ample, articulates the preference of senior 
faculty and administrators in research univer- 
sities where the ranking of a department and 
university is based on the research productiv- 
ity of its faculty. The formal procedures of 
promotion review, providing an institutional- 
ized mechanism to enforce a high standard of 
faculty quality, preceded the emergence of the 
“publish or perish’’ norm. The formal rules 
emphasize teaching and research. But accord- 
ing to the norm of ‘‘publish or perish,’’ indi- 
vidual faculty members are expected to devote 
their best effort to research and writing. Al- 
though teaching and department citizenship 
are valued, the norm makes the priority clear. 
Faculties strive to maintain a high standard of 
research productivity because it is in their col- 
lective interest to secure a high national rank- 
ing for their departments. But the everyday 
interactions of faculty members enforce the in- 
formal norm of ‘‘publish or perish’’ to the ex- 
tent that those who are ‘‘active’’ enjoy social 
approval and higher social rank, and those 
who are unproductive are marginalized. Inso- 
far as norms help solve the problem of coor- 
dination and collective action, they enable 
actors to capture the gains from cooperation, 
Which in the case of ‘‘publish or perish’’ is a 
higher national ranking, research funding, and 

€ capacity to attract better students. 

The proposition that individuals jointly pro- 
duce and uphold norms to capture the gains of 
Cooperation opens the way to specifying the 
relationship between informal and formal con- 
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straints (Nee and Paul Ingram, 1998). It is 
consonant with Ellickson’s (1991) welfare- 
maximizing hypothesis for workaday norms: 
‘‘Members of a close-knit group develop and 
maintain norms whose content serves to max- 
imize the aggregate welfare that members 
obtain in their workaday affairs with one an- 
other.’’ Both assume that norms are ideas that 
arise from the problem-solving activities 6f 
human beings in their strivings to improve 
their chances for success (the attainment of 
rewards ) through cooperation. Informal norms 
arise through trial and error and are adopted 
by members of a group when they result in 
success. Whether members of a group are in- 
dividually rewarded governs the selection of a 
norm. The core assumption behind each prop- 
osition is that informal norms embody inter- 
ests and preferences that can only be realized 
by means of collective action. 


Ii. Congruent, Decoupled, 
and Opposition Norms 


When the formal rules of an organization 
are perceived to be congruent with the pref- 
erences and interests of actors in subgroups, 
the relationship between formal and informal 
norms will be closely coupled. The close cou- 
pling of informal norms and formal rules is 
what promotes high performance in organi- 
zations and economies. When the informal and 
formal rules of the game are closely coupled, 
they are mutually reinforcing. This is illus- 
trated in the case of research universities in the 
close coupling between formal review proce- 
dures gauging and rewarding research produc- 
tivity and the informal norm of ‘publish or 
perish.” It is also seen in the congruence be- 
tween informal norms of fair play and formal 
rules in competitive games. When informal 
and formal norms are closely coupled, it is of- 
ten difficult to demarcate the boundaries be- 
tween informal and formal social control. 
Close coupling of informal and formal con- 


` straints results in lower transaction costs be- 


cause monitoring and enforcement can be 
accomplished informally. The cost of social 
rewards to achieve conformity to norms is low 
because it is produced spontaneously in the 
course of social interactions in networks of 
personal relations. By contrast, the greater the 
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reliance on formal sanctions, the higher the 
transaction costs involved in maintaining 
compliance. 

When the formal rules are at variance with 
the preferences and interests of subgroups in an 
organization, a decoupling of the informal 
norms and practical activities, on the one hand, 
and the formal rules, on the other hand, will 
occur. As John Meyer and Brian Rowan (1977) 
observe, decoupling ‘enables organizations to 
maintain standardized, legitimating, formal 
structures, while their activities vary in re- 
sponse to practical considerations.’’ For certain 
types of organizations, particularly those (such 
as public schools and government agencies ) for 
whose output there is not a competitive market, 
formal organizational rules will be largely 
ceremonial, designed to satisfy external con- 
stituents that provide the organization with le- 
gitimacy. Independent of this ceremonial 
formal structure, informal norms arise to guide 
the day-to-day business of the organization. 

Informal norms evolve into ‘“‘opposition 
norms’’ if institutions and organizational sanc- 
tions are weak relative to contradicting group 
interests. Opposition norms encourage indi- 
viduals to directly resist formal rules. Tn state 
socialist societies where the state-managed 
economy was widely perceived to be at odds 
with the interests of economic actors, opposi- 
tion norms emerged to organize what came to 
be known as the illegal ‘‘second economy.’ 
Elsewhere too, when the organizational lead- 
ership and formal norms are perceived to be 
at odds with the interests and preferences of 
actors in subgroups, informal norms opposing 
formal rules will emerge to ‘‘bend the bars of 
the iron cage’’ of the formal organizational 
rules. Opposition norms have the most nega- 
tive implication for performance. They give 
rise to organizational conflict and factionalism 
and often result in low morale. 


IV. Concluding Remarks 


Institutional design requires a combination of 
poetry and science. The cold rationalist view 
based on the extension of standard economic 
theory to analyze the workings of institutions is 
effective so far as the formal organizational rules 
_ are concerned. However, in the domain of in- 
formal norms and networks of ongoing social 
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relationships, a poet’s insight into the human 
condition may prove to be as useful in institu- 
tional design as science. In a recent Gallup Or- 
ganization survey of 55,000 workers to match 
employee attitude to organizational perfor- 
mance, four attitudes were found to be strongly 
correlated with company results: that workers 


` feel they are provided the opportunity to do their 


best work, that they feel their opinions matter, 
that they are confident that fellow workers are 
also committed to quality, and that they sense 
their effort contributes directly to the company’s 
success (Linda Grant, 1998). All of these mat- 
ters involve sentiment and identity, which confer 
a sense of self-worth and purpose realized in the 
workplace. In other words, informal norms are 
not always utilitarian in content as they also 
embody more intangible states of sentiment 
and identity that arise from ongoing social 
relationships. 

Notwithstanding, to the extent that the for- 
mal rules are consonant with the preferences 
and interests of organizational actors, informal 
processes of social control largely subsume the 
cost of monitoring and enforcement. It is this 
circumstance that affords for lower transaction 
costs, often leading to high economic and or- 
ganizational performance. When rulers and 
entrepreneurs ignore or ride roughshod over 
this principle, they are likely to confront op- 
position norms and networks that organize re- 
sistance to their goals. 
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WHAT WE GET FOR HEALTH-CARE SPENDING' 


Technological Change in Heart-Disease Treatment: 
Does High Tech Mean Low Value? 


Trends in death and disability from heart 
disease in the United States over the past 30 
years have been remarkable, accounting for 
the bulk of the substantial increase in longev- 
ity of older Americans. The elderly have the 
highest mortality rate from heart disease and 
other chronic illnesses and have also experi- 
enced the greatest absolute reduction in heart- 
disease death rates. Figure 1 shows that these 
improvements are reflected in the trends in 
outcomes of elderly patients hospitalized with 
heart attacks, a principal cause of death for 
patients with coronary heart disease. Between 
1984 and 1994, one-year mortality for heart- 
attack patients declined by almost 10 per- 
centage points (approximately one-fourth). 
Among survivors, the rate of rehospitalization 
with complications of heart disease, including 
heart failure and recurrent symptoms of coro- 
nary artery disease, did not rise substantially, 
suggesting that the improved survival was not 
in poor health status. 

Figure 2 shows that this improvement has 
come at the cost of additional social resources. 
Real Medicare expenditures per patient for 
hospital care in the year following the attack 
have increased by more than 4 percent per 
year, with more rapid growth in recent years. 
These outcome and expenditure trends illus- 
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trate a central theme in the health economics 
of developed countries: improvements in the 
health of older populations have been accom- 
panied by substantial growth in medical ex- 
penditures. For the case of heart attacks, the 
increase in expenditures appears to be attrib- 
utable to changes in the nature and quantity of 
medical services provided (i.e., technological 
change) and not to real growth in the prices 
of medical services (see David Cutler 
and McClellan, 1998). Cutler et al. (1996), 
using reasonable valuations of the health im- 
provements accompanying this technological 
change, concluded that the expenditure growth 
from 1984 to 1991 was worthwhile. 

Even if technological change has been 
welfare-increasing on average, many econo- 
mists have questioned whether changes in 
medical treatment are occurring in a way that 
improves the productivity of the medical sys- 
tem as much as they might. For example, 
McClellan et al. (1994) found that the mar- 
ginal value of some intensive cardiac proce- 
dures is close to zero. Understanding whether 
technological change is occurring efficiently 
in health care requires a closer examination of 
how.it occurs. But the study of health-care pro- 
duction remains largely a black box for most 
economists, demographers, and epidemiolo- 
gists who have chronicled the substantial im- 
provements in health and accompanying 
growth in medical expenditures. The black- 
box approach to changes in health-care pro- 
duction seems to represent something of 4 
missed opportunity; because an enormous re- 
search literature in the biomedical sciences 
and in health-care cost-effectiveness analysis 
has examined the effects of particular medical 
technologies on changes in outcomes and, in- 
creasingly, medical expenditures. With few 
exceptions, these research literatures have not 
been linked. ' : 
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FIGURE 1. ONE-YEAR OUTCOMES AFTER HEART ATTACK, 
U.S. ELDERLY POPULATION 


A principal reason is the enormous number 
of drugs, devices, and medical procedures that 
may comprise ‘‘technological change’’ in the 
production of care for a health problem. Re- 
liable, simple measures of capital, labor, and 
materials inputs in production are hard to 
come by in health care, in large part as a result 
of the complexity and rapidity of technological 
change. The alternative approach, more care- 
ful analysis of the particular types of techno- 
logical change, appears to have been viewed 
as too “‘field-specific’’ by most economists. 
Exceptions include descriptive studies of tech- 
nological change by Annetine Gelijns and 
Nathan Rosenberg (1994). Many randomized 
and nonrandomized studies, as well as metan- 
alyses and synthetic reviews, of the effects of 
individual technologies, have been published 
in the medical literature. But virtually no in- 
vestigators have examined the consequences 
of different kinds of technological change for 
population outcomes or resource use. 


I. Types of Technological Change in Health Care 


To provide a framework for assessing tech- 
nological change, we develop a two-part ty- 
pology. We divide innovations into low-tech 
and high-tech treatments, and we distinguish 
technological change that consists of new in- 
hovations from technological change that con- 
Sists of changes in use or diffusion of existing 
technologies. 

We define high-tech innovations as those 
with large fixed or marginal costs when they 
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FIGURE 2. ONE-YEAR HOSPITAL EXPENDITURES AFTER 
HEART ATTACK, U.S. ELDERLY POPULATION 


are applied. (Far more medical technologies 
have large fixed development costs.) High- 
tech interventions for heart-attack patients 
include many that have received prominent 
press coverage, including cardiac catheter- 
ization to image the blood flow in the heart, 
coronary-artery bypass grafting to restore 
blood flow to the heart via intensive open- 
heart surgery, Swan-Ganz catheters to mon- 
itor heart function quantitatively in an 
intensive-care-unit setting, and balloon 
pumps to assist the function of the heart. An- 
gioplasty, a technology that became widely 
used in the 1980’s, involves using a different 
type of balloon at the end of a catheter to 
open up narrowed heart blood vessels. In the 
1990’s, this technology became more widely 
used in the immediate (same-day ) treatment 
of a heart attack, to remove the blockage ac- 
tually causing the attack. All of these tech- 
nologies involve substantial high-skilled 
labor input, including specialized cardiolo- 
gists, cardiac surgeons, cardiac nurses, and 
procedure technicians. They generally must 
be used in carefully controlled, dedicated 
settings. As a result, maintaining the capac- 
ity to provide these technologies is costly. 
We define low-tech innovations as those 
with relatively low fixed and marginal costs, 
so that in principle they could be provided by 
virtually any medical facility. Though “‘low- 
tech” innovations have received less popular 
coverage, they have also been a major com- 
ponent of technological change. For example, 
clinical trials in the 1980’s showed that giving 
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aspirin during a heart attack leads to a sub- 
stantial reduction in acute mortality from the 
attack (H. D. Lewis et al., 1983). Other in- 
novations in acute drug treatments include the 
use of thrombolytic drugs, also known as clot- 
busters, which have also been shown in clini- 
cal trials to reduce mortality by dissolving the 
blockage causing an attack (ISIS-2 Collabo- 
rative Group, 1988). In addition, changes in 
low-tech interventions by medical providers, 
- including patient monitoring, counseling and 
‘“‘caring’’ activities, and rehabilitation both in 
and out of a hospital, may also improve 
outcomes. 

The low- and high-tech innovations that are 
used widely enough to contribute substantially 
to outcome or expenditure trends generally are 
not “‘new.’’ Far more drugs, devices, and pro- 
cedures are developed or proposed than be- 
come widely used in medical practice, and 
widespread use generally requires some time 
to occur. Thus, technology diffusion, not new 
technology development, appears to be the 
major proximate cause of expenditure and out- 
come effects. For example, after publication of 
the trial results on aspirin and thrombolytic 
drugs, their use in heart-attack treatment in- 
creased gradually over a period of many years, 
and even now many patients who may benefit 
from these drugs are not receiving them 
(Harlan Krumholz et al., 1997). The high-tech 
heart procedures that were associated with 
most of the growth in Medicare expenditures 
for heart-attack patients in the 1980’s (cardiac 
catheterization, bypass surgery, and gl 
plasty) were all developed in the 1970’s 
earlier. 


If. Determining the Importance of Different 
Types of Technological Change 


Has the value of high- and low-tech inno- 
vations differed? This question has implica- 
tions for understanding medical productivity 
and designing policies to increase it. For ex- 
ample, if high-tech innovations tend to be of 
low value, then regulatory and economic in- 
centives that reduce their diffusion, such as 
‘certification of need’’ regulation in New 
York and other states, and strict capital budg- 
eting in other countries, may be desirable. Is 
technology diffusion too rapid or too slow? If 
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diffusion is important and occurs too slowly 
or too quickly because of inadequate knowl- 
edge about the advantages or limitations of 
technologies, then policies to influence expe- 
rience and promote knowledge about their ap- 
propriate use may be critical. For example, the 
publication of medical practice guidelines and 
the evaluation of medical providers on the ba- 
sis of such guidelines may have important con- 
sequences for outcomes and expenditures. 

No randomized controlled trial could be 
performed to evaluate the impact of all of the 
many treatments that make up these different 
kinds of technological change. An alterna- 
tive approach involves simulating how much 
of the observed improvements in outcomes 
and expenditures are plausibly explained by 
each type. Using evidence on changes in pa- 
tient risk factors, Maria Hunink et al. (1997) 
concluded that 43 percent of the decline in 
coronary-heart-disease mortality between 
1980 and 1990 resulted from improvements 
in acute treatment, including both low-tech 
and high-tech innovations. Another 29 per- 
cent of the improvement was attributed 
to ‘‘secondary’’ prevention of mortality, 
through the reduction of risk factors in pa- 
tients with known heart disease. Much of this 
improvement probably reflected low-tech in- 
novations such as greater use of medications 
to reduce blood pressure and cholesterol lev- 
els. In a broader overview of the changes in 
mortality from heart disease in the 20th cen- 
tury, Eugene Braunwald (1997) concluded 
that both low-tech innovations and high-tech 
innovations probably contributed signifi- 
cantly to the outcome improvements of the 
1980’s and 1990’s. However, these studies 
did not try to quantify the effects of par- 
ticular medical technologies or types of 
technologies. 

Paul Heidenreich and McClellan (1998) 
combined a review of metanalyses of treat- 
ment effects with a review of changes in the 
treatment of heart attacks to provide further 
evidence on the relative contributions of dif- 
ferent types of technological change. They 
found that low-tech innovations probably ac- 
counted for the bulk of the heart-attack mof- 
tality decline between 1975 and 1995. But 
the limited published data on medical prac- 
tices and the effects of treatments in differ- 
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ent types of patients, and in combination 
with other technologies, make the results of 
this study speculative as well. For example, 
few firm conclusions about contributions to 
long-term outcomes are possible, and there 
is relatively little published data on the ef- 
fects of medical treatments on overall med- 


ical expenditures.’ 


Another source of evidence is actual cost 
and outcome consequences of changes in 
medical practice. Because patients who re- 
ceive different treatments probably differ in 
unmeasured dimensions, such comparisons 
require care to avoid selection bias. For ex- 
ample, using data on the U.S. elderly popu- 
lation with heart attacks, we have studied 
whether hospitals that differ in their access 
to new technologies have any consequences 
for patient welfare. 

To illustrate the empirical method, con- 
sider a two-period model with innovation 
occurring between periods. We distinguish 
four types of technological innovations: 
low-tech, without knowledge or experience 
barriers; low-tech, with barriers; high-tech; 
and new technology of any type. If innova- 
tion is low-tech, with no systematic knowl- 
edge or diffusion barriers, then outcome 
improvements should take place at all hos- 
pitals. For example, if all hospitals become 
more likely to use aspirin in the acute treat- 
ment of a heart attack following publication 
of a clinical trial demonstrating its effective- 
ness, then mortality should fall for heart- 
attack patients treated at all hospitals. If 
innovation is low-tech, but knowledge bar- 
riers exist, then diffusion of the innovation 
will take some time. In this case, an outcome 
gap will develop between hospitals that 
‘‘lead’’ and those that ‘‘trail’’ in the diffu- 
sion of new knowledge about readily avail- 
able treatments. The leading hospitals are 
likely to be those that treat high volumes of 
patients, so that their medical staff is more 
knowledgeable and specialized. If innova- 
ton is high-tech, it will tend to be used first 
at the hospitals that tend to adopt high-tech 
innovations early. Such hospitals might in- 
clude those with easier access to capital or with 
medical staffs more oriented toward high tech- 
nology. Patients treated at slower-adopting hos- 
Pitals will tend to be treated with the technology 
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later, if at all. Finally, teaching hospitals (which 
conduct the bulk of medical research) are likely 
to be the first to introduce technologies that are 
truly ‘“‘new.”’ 

Differential adoption of each type of inno- 
vation will thus result in differences in changes 
in outcomes or expenditures for hospitals that 
differ in patient volume, proclivity for adopt- 
ing high-tech treatments early, and teaching 
status. Over more than two periods, “‘catching 
up” can occur. For example, patients treated 
by small, late-adopting hospitals may gain ac- 
cess to low-tech innovations as knowledge dif- 
fuses, and to high-tech innovations as a result 
of transfers or readmissions to high-tech hos- 
pitals as the patients and the physicians learn 
about the previously adopted innovations. Un- 
less innovation continues at the higher- 
volume, higher-tech hospitals, any differences 
from the previous period may be eliminated. 

Table 1 reviews some results of our com- 
parisons of trends in heart-attack outcomes 
across different types of hospitals between 
1984 and 1994. The table divides technologi- 
cal change into two broad periods, 1984—1991 
and 1992-1994, reflecting the more rapid ag- 
gregate expenditure growth that has occurred 
in recent years. For each outcome, two sets of 
estimates are reported: the average annual rate 
of change in outcomes and expenditures for 
the 1984-1991 period, and the difference in 
this trend for the subsequent 1992—1994 pe- 
riod. The first row of the table (panel A) re- 
ports the average annual rates of change for all 
hospitals and heart-attack patients. Like the 
preceding figures, it shows that one-year mor- 
tality declined substantially throughout the en- 
tire study period, by an average of one 
percentage point per year, while the rate of 
subsequent complications from heart disease 
remained approximately unchanged. Expen- 
ditures increased throughout the study period, 
but especially after 1991. We focus here on 
hospital expenditures; our studies of total ex- 
penditure growth show that hospital expendi- 
tures comprise the bulk of heart-attack 
expenditures and expenditure growth. 

The lower rows of the table (panel B) 
show the difference in trends for each 
specialized hospital type (teaching, early 
adopter of high-tech procedures as indexed 
by catheterization adoption, and heart-attack 
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TABLE 1—CHANGES IN OUTCOMES AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR ELDERLY HEART-ATTACK PATIENTS 








Onc-year hospital 


One-year mortality expenditure 
Average Average 
annual Trend annual Trend 
trend, difference, trend, ~ difference, 
1984~ 1992~ 1984- 1992- 
1991 1994 1991 1994 
A. All Hospitais: 
Overall adjusted ~ 1.03 0.03 548 594 
trend (0.01) (0.05) (4) (14) 
B. Trends by Hospital Types: 
Base’ -0,75 - —0.42 428 532 
(0.05) (0.17) (14) (51) 
Differences from base: 
Major teaching 0.03 —0.23 157 225 
hospital (0.05) (0.17) (16) (51) 
Adopted -0.13 0.03 —214 139 
catheterization (0.04) (0.14) (13) (41) 
by 1984 
Adopted 0.17 0.29 -51 76 
catheterization (0.04) (0.14) (13) (42) 
1985—1991 
Adopted -0,001 —0,32 24 233 
catheterization (0.067) (0.21) (20) (64) 
1992-1994 
intermediate heart- —~(),16 —0.36 —151 84 
attack volume” (0.06) (0.19) (17) (58) 
High heart-attack 0.22 0.46 268 -113 
volume” (0.06) (6.21) (18) (62) 


. Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
* Nonteaching, low-tech, low-volume hospitals. 
° From 25 to 99 patients/year. 

€ More than 100 patients/year. 


volume) relative to a base trend for non- 
teaching, low-intensity, low-volume hospi- 
tals. Trends in outcomes and expenditures 
differed among the hospital types and also 
differed between the 1984—1991 and 1992- 
1994 periods. Between 1984 and 1991, 
though mortality improved to some extent 
at all hospital types, greater improvements 
occurred for the hospitals that tended to 
adopt high-tech procedures earlier. Hospi- 
tals that had adopted catheterization by 
1984, or that adopted between 1985 and 
1991, had average annual improvements in 
mortality that were 0.13—0.17 percentage 
points greater than the base trend. The 
highest-volume hospitals also had somewhat 
greater annual rates of improvement (addi- 
tional decline of around 0.2 percentage 
points per year).-In contrast, major teaching 
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hospitals had no substantial additional mor- 
tality improvements. These results are con- 
sistent with an additional effect of high-tech 
innovations, leading to greater mortality 
gains for the hospitals that tended to adopt 
high-tech procedures early, and an increas- 
ing ‘‘knowledge gap,’ leading to greater 
mortality gains at the higher-volume 
hospitals. a 

In contrast, the trends for 1992—1994 sug- 
gest substantially different consequences of 
technological innovation. The base trend in 
mortality for patients first treated by the small, 
lower-tech hospitals was much more negative 
(an average annual decline of 1.17 percentage 
points, 0.42 percentage points more.than for 
1984-1991). Hospitals that tended to adopt 
high-tech innovations early also showed gains 
in mortality improvements relative to the 
1984—1991 period, but trend differences were 
not as great as for the small hospitals. For ex- 
ample, at hospitals that adopted catheterization 
between 1985 and 1991, the average annual 
mortality change between 1992 and 1994 
(—0.75 — 0.17 — 0.42 + 0.29 = —1.05) was 
no longer significantly more negative than the 
base trend. For high-volume hospitals, the 
trend difference was even more dramatic (e.g., 
a differential of +0.46 for the highest-volume 
hospitals ). Thus, mortality at the smallest hos- 
pitals was catching up with the gains at the 
hospitals with the greatest experience in heart- 
attack treatment. These results suggest that in- 
novations such as drug treatments which could 
be used on patients at all hospitals were rela- 
tively important in explaining mortality im- 
provements, and that the ““knowledge gap’’ in 
applying treatments between more- and less- 
experienced hospitals was diminishing. 

Table 1 also shows the differential trends in 
one-year hospital expenditures. Major teach- 
ing hospitals had relatively rapid expenditure 
growth, especially after 1991. Higher-volume 
hospitals also had more rapid expenditure 
growth throughout the study period, though 
the differentials did not become significantly 
larger after 1991. The more rapid growth for 
higher-volume hospitals was primarily the re- 
sult of increased complications in heart-attack 
survivors, leading to more expenditures for 
later hospital readmissions. Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, hospitals that were more likely to adopt 
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$4 high-tech procedures did not consistently have 
| pi greater expenditure growth. Though use of 
“<< more high-tech procedures led to greater ex- 
' penditure growth during the initial hospital ad- 
mission, patients treated by these hospitals had 
relative declines in later hospital admissions, 
offsetting the more rapid growth in initial 
_ treatment expenditures. 
= We have estirhatéd similar models of longer- 
term mortality and expenditure outcomes, as 
well as complications related to quality of life. 
With reasonable valuations for the improve- 
ments in survival and changes in expected qual- 
ity of life, the mortality improvements from 
1984 to 1991 appear to be clearly worthwhile 
on average, with notable welfare gains associ- 
ated with high-tech innovation. From 1992 to 
1994, the more rapid growth in expenditures 
resulted in more modest aggregate welfare 
gains. Moreover, the bulk of these gains oc- 
curred at small hospitals and hospitals that 
developed high-tech capabilities later; high- 
volume hospitals and hospitals adopting high- 
tech procedures early generally became less 
productive. Collectively, the results suggest that 
high-tech innovations and innovations requir- 
ing specialized knowledge and experience were 
important components of the improvement in 
heart-attack mortality between 1984 and 1991. 
But these types of technological change were 
relatively less valuable, and potentially exces- 
sive, in more recent years. 





HI. Conclusion 


Understanding the welfare consequences of 
technological change is a critical issue for de- 
Signing optimal health-care policies. Even if the 
expenditure growth resulting from technologi- 
cal change has been worthwhile on average, 
many medical technologies may be used ex- 
cessively, inadequately, or inappropriately. 
Understanding which types of medical tech- 
nologies diffuse efficiently, which do not, and 
what policies influence diffusion is crucial for 
evaluating productivity changes in this enor- 
mous sector of the economy. Expenditure 
growth and outcome improvements have dif- 
fered substantially across different types of hos- 
pitals over time. Exploring these differences is 
likely to provide another source of insights into 
the nature, determinants, and consequences of 
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technological change in health care. Future re- 
search on medical productivity 1s likely to con- 
tinue to integrate detailed analysis of medical 
treatment decisions with the analysis of aggre- 
gate outcome and expenditure effects. 
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The Value of Health: 1970-1990 


By DAVID M. CUTLER AND ELIZABETH RICHARDSON” 


Given a choice between spending more 
money on medical,care or on other consump- 
tion goods, which should. society choose? 
Should the National Institutes of Health devote 
a larger part of its research budget to AIDS or 
to cancer? Has the increased inequality of in- 
come in the United States led to worse health 
among the poor? Answering these questions is 
fundamental to understanding the medical sec- 
tor and to forming sound public policy. But 
knowledge about the value of health is limited. 
At both a conceptual and empirical level, there 
are few integrated treatments of population 
health. In this paper and related work (Cutler 
and Richardson, 1997), we estimate the health 
of the U.S. population and examine how it has 
changed over the past several decades. 


I. Methodology 


‘‘Health’’ 1s a multi-attribute concept, en- 
compassing both physical and mental com- 
ponents. The first requirement in measuring 
health is to find a way to combine these dif- 
ferent dimensions. We assume that a person’s 
quality of life in any year (denoted H,) can be 
scaled on a 0 to 1 basis, where 0 is death and 
1 is perfect health. Living with a given disease 
falls between 0 and 1. We can then add up the 
expected number of quality-adjusted life years 
a person has remaining, to form a measure of 
expected quality-adjusted life years, or 
QALY’s. A QALY has a unit of years in per- 
fect health; if we multiply the number of 
QALY’s by the value of a year in perfect 
health (denoted V), we have a measure of 
the value of health. Following Michael 
Grossman’s (1972) pioneering work, we term 


* Cutler: Department of Economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, MA 02138, and National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; Richardson: Department of Health Care 
Policy, Harvard University, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. We are grateful to Victor Fuchs, Theodore 
Keeler, and Doug Staiger for helpful comments. 
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this measure “‘health capital.” Algebraically, 
health capital is defined as 


= BH 77 


Aeir 


1) (Health Capital), = V 
( ) p p (1 + r)* 


where r is the real discount rate. Health capital 
is analogous to the more common measure of 
human capital in the economics literature. 

Measuring health capital empirically re- 
quires assuming values for V and r. Both of 
these are longstanding issues in economics. A 
consensus estimate from the literature ( W. Kip 
Viscusi, 1993; George Tolley et al., 1994) is 
that a life is worth about $3 million—$7 mil- 
lion, or that a life year is worth about $75,000- 
$150,000. We use an intermediate value of 
$100,000 for a year of life. The economics lit- 
erature (Edward M. Gramlich, 1990) also sug- 
gests a real discount rate of about 3 percent, 
which we employ. 

Measuring quality of life is more difficult. 
We start with the probability that the person is 
alive or dead in each year in the future. Esti- 
mates of survival probabilities conditional on 
reaching any age are published in standard life 
tables.’ Life expectancy has increased over 
time, from 47 years at birth in 1900, to 71 
years in 1970, to 75 years in 1990. Increased 
survival implies increasing health over time. 

We then adjust these survival rates by the 
prevalence of disease at every age. We mea- 
sure disease prevalence using the annual Na- 
tional Health Interview Surveys (NHIS ). The 
NHIS asks about a variety of acute and chronic 
conditions. After reviewing the NHIS docu- 
mentation and other sources of data, we iden- 
tified 10 conditions that we believe to be 


' Note that this measure is not perfect. Period life tables 
assume that people currently alive will have age-specific 
mortality in the future equal to current mortality at those 
ages. Any improvements in mortality that can be forecast 
are thus omitted from the life table. There are no better 
alternatives to the period life table, however, so we use 


these data. 
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TABLE 1—DISEASE INCIDENCE AND QUALITY OF LIFE ` 








Prevalence QALY weight 
Condition 1970 1990 1970 1990 
Amputee 6.1 6.0 0.87 0.89 
Arthritis* 111.8 127.8 0.69 0.79 
Blindness 8.6 2.0 0.73 0.87 
Other vision 48.0 30.2 “7: 0.84" > 0.93 
Cancer? Wa 18.7 0.70 0.70 
Cardiovascular 
disease’ 64.7 99.3 0.57 0.71 
Diabetes? 45.9 -54.3 0.65 0.66 
Hearing 80.9 91.2 0.91 0.93 
Orthopedic’ 102.1 135.0 0.70 0.88 
Paralysis? 7.4 7.1 0.62 0.68 


Note: Prevalence is adjusted for the change in the age- and 
sex-mix of the population. 

4 There are also interactions for these QALY estimates 
which are not reported. 

> QALY estimate is based on review of literature rather 
than model estimate. | E 


consistently reported between 1970 and 1990. 
The conditions and their prevalence (adjusted 
for the changing age and sex mix of the pop- 
ulation) in 1970 and 1990 are shown in the 
first columns of Table 1. The prevalence of 
most of these conditions is increasing over 
time. Between 1970 and 1990, for example, 
the four most common conditions (orthopedic 
problems, arthritis, cardiovascular disease, and 
hearing problems) all increased in prevalence, 
by up to 50 percent. This increase in disease 
prevalence is in opposite direction to the lon- 
gevity improvement. 

Finally, we need to attach quality-of-life 
weights to each condition. Quality of life differs 
across conditions and over time; the fact that 
more buildings have ramps and elevators, for 
example, raises quality of life for those with mo- 
bility problems. The most common method for 
estimating quality. weights is through surveys 
(George W. Torrance, 1986). For example, peo- 
ple might be asked how many years of perfect 
health they would trade off for a given number 
of years with a particular condition (termed the 


‘‘time trade-off ° method). The answer to this 


question gives an implicit quality adjustment for 
the disease. In practice, however, there is no con- 
sensus in the literature about the disutility asso- 
ciated with various conditions or the change in 
these disutilities over time. 
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We therefore follow an alternative approach 
to quality measurement. The Health Interview 
Survey asks people to rate their health as either 
excellent, very good, good, fair, or poor.* We 
assume that a person’s underlying health, 
h* , is related to demographics and health con- 
ditions (X; ) as 


(2) h = XB + ei. 


If we assume that peoples’ self-reported health 
reflects their underlying health state, we can es- 
timate the 6 coefficients using the self-report 
data. In particular, if e is normally distributed, 
equation (2) can be estimated as an ordered 
probit model for self-reported health. The ’s 
then give the reduction in quality of life asso- 
ciated with each condition.” 

The last columns of Table 1 show the 
quality-of-life weight for each condition in 
1970 and 1990. The estimates generally ac- 
cord with intuition: quality of life is lowest for 
cancer, cardiovascular disease, and diabetes, 
and highest for minor vision and hearing prob- 
lems. Importantly, quality of life for each con- 
dition is improving over time. Whether 
because of medical care or other factors, peo- 
ple consistently report themselves in less 
worse health than they did in the past. The 
reduced severity of disease over time implies 
improved health. 

Combining our estimates of the share of 
people who are alive, the prevalence of people 
with particular conditions, and the quality of 
life for people with those conditions, we can 
estimate quality of life as 


(3) Hs, = Pr[Alive att + k] 


x (z Pr[Condition d at t + k] 
d 
xX [QALY for d at t + a) 
? Prior to 1982, very good was omitted. 


> For a more detailed discussion of this issue, see Cutler 
and Richardson (1997). be. © 
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TABLE 2—-HEALTH CAPITAL 
en agit AEP E T DST EEE A OR ES ai = 
Te ee ee 


Health capital 
(thousands of dollars) 
et Change, 
Measure 1970 1980 1990 1970~1990 
By age: 
0 2,390 2,395 2,444 95 
65 590 700 759 s 169 
By race and sex, age 0: 
~ Men : 
White 2,364 2404 2,471 108 
Black 2,255 2,348 2,377 132 
Women l 
White 2,348 2,387 2,437 89 
Black ° 2,226 2,305 2,361 135 
‘By income: 
Age 0 , 
Below poverty i 
level 2,240 2,285 2,296 57 
Above poverty 
level 2,361 2,365 2,420 54 
Age 65 
Below poverty 
level 567 706 n5 168 
Above poverty l 
level 611 707 756 145 


Notes: The value of a year in perfect health is assumed to be 
$100,000, and the real discount rate is assumed to be 3 percent. 


where d is the range of conditions a person 
may have. 


II. Trends in Health 


Table 2 presents estimates of health capital 
in 1970, 1980, and 1990. Health capital is 
large. For a newborn in 1990, health capital 
over the lifetime is about $2.5 million; for a 
person aged 65, remaining health capital is 
about $750,000. By comparison, if a person 
earns $30,000 per year from ages 20 through 
65, the present discounted value of lifetime 
earnings (as of age 0) is less than $450,000. 
Of course, there is no requirement that people 
be able to afford the value they place on their 
health.* 

Perhaps more importantly, health has im- 
proved over time. For newborns, health capital 


* This is particularly true since estimates of the value 
of life, or of a life year, generally consider the value of 
Small changes in mortality, so that wealth constraints are 
minimized. 
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increased by $95,000 between 1970 and 1990, 
while health capital for the elderly increased 
by $169,000. The greater increase in health 
capital for the elderly than.for the young is a 
result of differential changes in mortality by 
age. The lion’s share of mortality reduction 
between 1970 and 1990 was a result of fewer 
deaths from cardiovascular disease. Since car- 
diovascular disease is more prominent late in 


` life'than early in life, the present value of these 


gains is greater for the elderly than for the 
young. | 

Are these changes in health large or small? 
One way to gauge them is to compare the in-. 
crease in health capital with the increase in 
medical spending over this time period. While 
not all of the increase in health capital results 
from improved medical care, if we find that 
the increase in health capital is smaller than 
the increase in medical spending, that would 
be a strong indication that medical spending 
over this time period was not, on net, worth it. 
Using cross-section data on medical spending 
in 1970 and 1987, we estimate that expected 
medical costs increased by $19,000 for infants 
(in 1987 dollars), and by $34,000 for people 
aged 65. The increase in health capital is 
greater than the increase in medical spending; 
thus, the return to medical care could be very 
high. 

The next rows of Table 2 show health cap- 
ital by race and sex. We show health capital 
just for newborns. Changes in health capital 
by race mitror changes in labor-market earn- 
ings by race. In the 1970’s, black men’s health 
improved relative to white men; the same is 
true of earnings. But this situation reversed in 
the 1980’s. In that decade, health capital for 
black males rose by much less than for white 
males. This is also true of earnings. 

Changes in health capital by gender are less 
reflective of changes in labor-market returns 
by gender. Health capital for men and women 
is about the same at birth and is much greater 
for women at older ages, where earnings are 
much lower for women than for men. Further, 
health capital for the two groups changed 
about the same over this period. Earnings for 
women, in contrast, increased much more rap- 
idly than did earnings for men in the 1980’s. 
Understanding why changes in health capital 
by gender look so different from changes in 
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economic returns by gender is an important 
-~ topic of future research. 

Measuring changes in health capital by in- 
' come or education is more difficult than mea- 
suring changes by race and by gender, in large 
part because mortality is rarely classified by eco- 
nomic status. The lower panel of Table 2 shows 
estimates of health capital by income, measured 
by poverty status. Health capital is higher for 
people with family income above poverty level. 
A newborn in a family with income above pov- 
erty level has about $124,000 more health cap- 
ital than one in a family with income below 
poverty level; while a 65-year-old above poverty 
level has about $21,000 more health capital than 
a 65-year-old with lower income. 

The increase in health capital from 1970 to 
1990 was about the same for both income 
groups. However, the gap in health for persons 
over 65 narrowed over this period, with elderly 
individuals below the poverty level realizing 
larger gains in health capital than elderly in- 
dividuals above the poverty level. 


. OI. Conclusions 


The U.S. population is healthier than it used 
to be. We estimate that health improved by 
$100,000—$200,000 per person between 1970 
and 1990. This increase in health is greater for 
the elderly than for the young. It is also greater 
than the increase in medical spending over this 
time period, although medical spending cer- 
tainly did not cause all of the improved health. 
Health changes for blacks mirror labor-market 
changes for that group, but we do not find im- 


provements for women relative to men. The. 
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gap in health inequality by income has de- 
clined for people over 65. 

Perhaps most important, our measure of 
health capital will allow. us to examine the 
value of the medical-care system more 
systematically. We know a great deal about the 
resources we put into the medical system— 
people, dollars, technology, and the like— but 
very little about what we get out. Our meth- 
odology provides a mechanism for estimating 
what return we get for our medical-care 
dollars. 
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Economic Effects of Reducing Disability © 


By KENNETH G. MANTON, ERIC STALLARD, AND LARRY CORDER * 


Assessing the impact of chronic disability 
on the U.S. economy in general, and health 


-expenditures in particular, involves a number 


of complex data and analytic problems. One 


involves measurement. Disability varies over . 


individuals, both in content (i.e., there are 
multiple dimensions of physical and cognitive 
functioning) and intensity. Moreover, in con- 
trast to most chronic diseases, there is no well 
established metric or ‘“‘staging’’ of chronic 
disability. One solution to the measurement 
problem has been to discount life expectancy 


. subjectively by the perceived degree of func- 


tional loss manifest at specific ages. However, 
such subjective evaluations of quality of life 
have the problem that they vary tremendously 
depending upon the values and perspectives of 
the evaluator (e.g., Medicare, health-care pro- 
viders, the patient) or, even more difficult, of 
the same evaluator in performing different so- 
cial and economic roles (e.g., a health-system 
administrator who evaluates benefits in one 
way for a plan he manages and in a different 
way when, as a consumer, he is evaluating the 
benefits of an expensive treatment for a mem- 
ber of his family). 

A potentially more fruitful, and objective, 
approach uses psychometric methods where 
latent traits, like disability, are assumed to be 
inferable from a wide battery of measures 
where the covariation/codependency of those 
measures is used to identify specific dimen- 
sions of disability (Manton et al., 1991). Ef- 
fectively, it is assumed that the state variables 
underlying measurements can be identified 
from the measures by determining the proba- 
bilistic properties of the state variables 
hecessary to make the observed measures in- 
dependent, conditional upon the analytically 
inferred state variable distribution (e.g., P. 
Suppes and M. Zanotti, 1981). However, the 
Problem of establishing an appropriate dis- 


* Center for Demographic Studies, Duke University, 
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ability metric remains in standard multivariate 
models based on the Gaussian distribution, 
where one is limited to the information 
contained in the distribution’s first two sets 
of statistical moments. One can do more 
with multivariate non-Gaussian distributions, 
where there are explicit functional relations 
between location and scale parameters con- 
taining additional information. 

Thus, a possible solution is to use special- 
ized multivariate procedures which preserve 
the constraints imposed by the metric of the 
original discrete measurements. This conser- 
vation is difficult for continuous variables as- 
sessed on different metrics but can be done 
using the Grade of Membership model 
(Manton et al., 1994) applied to multidimen- 
sional categorical data where convexity con- 
straints on the model parameter space restrict 
their maximum-likelihood estimates to fall 
within the range spanned by the original mea- 
sures (H. Weyl, 1949). The use of convexly 
constrained disability parameters also con- 
serves the duration metric of life expectancy 
so that it can be additively decomposed into 
the time expected to be spent in each analyti- 
cally determined disability state or partition 
(Max A. Woodbury et al., 1997). 

Using duration-weighted measures of func- 
tional status more directly reflects the amount 
of human capital preserved (or generated) in 
a population by a health intervention. If K is 
the number of basic functional states, M the 
number of disability measures, T time, a age, 
and i indexes individuals (i = 1, 2, ..., J), then 
the disability parameters involve numerically 
evaluating a multidimensional stochastic in- 
tegral over a high-dimensional (M X K) X 
(T X a) X I space (H. Dennis Tolley and 
Manton, 1992). The integral can be disaggre- 
gated as is needed, for example, to identify 
changes in human capital for specific birth 
cohorts or time.periods. In this framework, 
diseases represent markers of specific patho- 
logical changes that alter a duration-weighted 
human-capital index. The index combines the 
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effects of chronic functional and mortality 


(life-length) changes so that both the quality 
and quantity of life are numerically expressed. 
An advantage of using a common disability 
metric is that intervention effects can be com- 
pared across diseases, interventions, and time. 
Time is of particular concern analytically in 
that recent, let alone future, health and, bio- 
medical changes have occurred too fast for us 
to have the fully mature experience of the in- 
teraction of each person’s health history with 
recent health-care innovations (¢.g., a person 
first eligible for Medicare in 1982 cannot be 
more than 80 years of age in 1997). 

Though this index reflects both physical and 
cognitive impairments, and their evolution 
through time, an issue still to be resolved 1s how 
to value objectively each unit of human capital 
(1.e., a multiplier of the human capital unit has 
to be estimated for each person to determine 
economic value). This multiplier is affected by 
a number of factors. It is likely to change as our 
technical ability to reduce chronic disability in- 
creases (i.e., the emergence of technologies to 
avoid disability are also likely to produce tech- 
nologies to physically mitigate the effects of 
disability on an individual) (Manton et al., 
1993a; Manton and Stallard, 1995). Thus, tech- 
nological advances are likely to interact to both 
produce overall increases in human capital and 
increases in the economic value of human cap- 
ital among still disabled persons. 

To translate this into empirical terms we an- 
alyzed 27 measures of activities of daily living 
(ADL), instrumental activities of daily living 
(IADL), and physical impairments made in 
the 1982, 1984, 1989, and 1994 National Long 
Term Care Survey (NLTCS) (Manton et al., 
1997b). Analyses were done with cross- 
temporal constraints imposed on the coeffi- 
cients defining the K state variables from the 
J measures so that the individual scores on the 
state variables were defined comparably at 
each time point. Thus, the g,,(t) could be used 
to define partial trajectories of disability 
change for individuals. Since the data cover 
ages from 65 to roughly 115 years for the pe- 
riod 1982-1996 (1995 and 1996 mortality 
data are available from Medicare), there is 
partial information on cohort effects as well as 
health changes over age and period (Manton 


et al., 1997b). Estimates of disability scores - 
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TABLE 1—LiFe EXPECTANCIES (e) AND MEAN GRADE 
OF MEMBERSHIP (GoM) SCORES (g) BY PURE TYPE (k) 
FOR AGES 65 AND 72 


Age 65 Age 72 

Pure type (k) ex) 2x) e,{x) 8%) 
A. Men 15.74 10.98 

1 13.64 94.49 9.02 .. 90.40. 

2 0.36 0.89 0.35 1.44 

3 0.20 1.21 0.15 1.01 

4 0.29 1.04 0.27 1.15 

>. 0.44 1.05 0.38 3.39 

6 0.37 1.10 0.35 1.57 


nstitutional 0.42 0.22 0.47: 1.04 


pot 


22.24 15.85 


1 15.71 94.87 10.31 
2 _ 1.54 0.99 1.56 2.31 
> 3 0.60 1.01 0.56 1.58 
4 0.75 0.40 0.77 1.14 
5 
6 


B. Women 
87.62 


1.26 1.10 1.19 4.69 
0.81 0.76 0.82 1.38 
Institutional 1.55 0.86 1.64 1.27 


Notes: Life expectancies are reported in years; GoM 
scores are percentages. 


and life expectancy are calculated on a cohort 
specific basis in the model. Thus, differential 
equations describing human capital processes 
reflect cohort improvements and produce 
higher life expectancies than those calculated 
from cross sectional data (Manton and - 
Stallard, 1996; Manton et al., 1997b). 

In Table 1 we present, for ages 65 and 72, 
the distribution of the time (in years ) expected 
to be lived in each of seven functional states. 
Two different vectors are given for each age 
for males and females. The g,(x) are the age- 
specific average scores for each of the seven 
functional states. The weighted prevalence 
(where g; s are multiplied by sample weights 
w; before averaging) of the most active type 
remains high for both males (90.4) and fe- 
males (87.6), even to age 72. The second vec- 
tor indicates the number of years expected to 
be lived in a health state after that age. From 
ages 65 to 72 much of the life span in active 
states is preserved. For males the time lived in 
the three most active states only declines from 
88.0 percent to 86.6 percent. Female declines 
are larger because of the larger amount of time 
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* females expect to live in institutions (e.g., 7.0 


percent at age 65, 9.7 percent at age 72). 

To translate the quantities in Table 1 into 
economic terms, several steps are required. 
First, the savings attributed to moving from a 
more disabled state to a less disabled state 
need to be assessed. This is difficult because 


_. of several factors. There is nothing in Medi- 


care that ensures that funds are spent in_an 
‘‘optimal’’ way to maximize health improve- 
ments. Indeed, the medical literature suggests 
that, for leading clinicians, there is a 5—10- 
year lag between demonstrating the efficacy of 
a new treatment in clinical trials and its accep- 
tance as a standard treatment in medical texts 
(E. M. Antman et al., 1992). Thus, using av- 
erage Medicare or other medical expenditures 


` for each type does not tell us what could, or 


should, be saved (or spent) given the best ex- 
tant medical technology. It gives the national 
average of expenditures for the prevailing U.S. 
medical and health-care reimbursement prac- 
tices, which will generally be suboptimal to 
the best demonstrated in recent trials. This also 
does not determine what could be saved if cost 
reductions were a factor assessed in a formal 
utility-optimization problem. 

Confounding efforts to estimate the true 
costs and savings due to changes in disability 
is the problem of ascertaining the contribution 
to net economic activity of an additional year 
of life above age 65. Obviously, an evaluation 
is easy for a person who is either fully em- 
ployed or who is generating a majority of 
maintenance income from assets and invest- 
ments. These may partly offset Social Security 
expenditures. The offset will change as new 
elderly cohorts born in 1930 or later (and who 
have worked wholly in a post-Depression era) 
pass age 65 because of higher average levels 
of savings and assets. | 

To illustrate some of the costs and savings 
associated with changes in disability preva- 
lence, consider the implications of the differ- 
ences between males and females in the time 
expected to be lived in institutions. Assuming 
that institutionalization in 1996 costs $51,356 
per year, the difference in undiscounted life- 
tme costs above age 65 between males and 
females is $59,612. To assess direct medical 


_ expenses is more difficult because Medicare 


benefits and Medicare program structure are 
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changing. Estimates from the 1987 National 


‘Medical Expenditure Survey (NMES) suggest 


that, for persons aged 65 and above, the ratio 
of expenditures for disabled persons to that for 
nondisabled persons is 2.75 for all but insti- 
tutional care. This is using a very broad, in- 
clusive definition of disability that may 
understate the ratio (W. Max et al., 1996). The 
ratio is much larger if one includes nursing- 
home costs. Their inclusion in 1987 implies an 
expenditure ratio of 6.3. These ratios would 
also likely be higher if more precise definitions 
of disability were used. For example, in 
Manton et al. (1993c), ratios of 5.5—7.0 were 
obtained for a multivariate index of disability. 
That index preserved measures of the popu- 
lation burden of disability because of convex- 
ity constraints on parameters. The issue of how 
costs and savings change with the distribution 
of a given population’s burden of disability is 
an important analytical problem (e.g., Tolley 
and Manton, 1998). 

Since these ratios incorporate all real dollar 
expenditures on health they must also include 
expenditures on the medical therapies that re- 
duced disability for individuals. The year 1987 
is the midpoint of a period (1984—1989) over 
which significant disability declines were ob- 
served in the United States (Manton et al., 
1993b, 1997a). Cost estimates may involve 
medical expenditures calculated either using 
actual expenditures or using ideal expendi- 
tures based on an expert judgment of what the 
ideal treatment, and its cost, should be. In 
some cases the ideal treatment is a much less 
expensive treatment. This is the case for gas- 
tric ulcer, where antibiotic therapy may cure 
many cases of gastric ulcer by eradicating He- 
liobacter pylori from the gastric mucosa. 

In Table 2, we consider the effects of dis- 
ability on the population whose average age at 
retirement is 65 (or 72). The economic unit is 
the value ($1) of an annuity where expendi- 
tures are discounted over time at 4 percent per 
year. For example, for men, increasing retire- 
ment age to 72 would save $5.58 in annuity 
costs. The costs of raising the retirement age 
are the costs of supporting additional persons 
who remain in a chronic disability state. Thus, 
for men, the net gain at age 72 is $5.58 — 
0.22 = $5.36. If one were being paid $10,000 
per year, this would imply a current value of 
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TABLE 2—PRESENT VALUE (AT AGE 65) OF AN ANNUITY 
PAYING $1 ANNUALLY UNTIL RETIREMENT 
IF RETIREMENT WERE DELAYED AFTER AGE 65 


Men Women 
Age Age Age Age 
65.5 72.0 65.5 72.0 
Annuity savings by 
extending working ° 
7 + cap ($7 0.4933 5.5752 0.4945 5.8291 
Costs of disabled ($) 0.0136 0.2201 0.0212 0.3302 
Ratio 97.2 96.1 95.7 94.3 
Disability groups:° 
3) IADL impairments 
and physical , 
limitations 0.0030 0.0357 0.0046 0.0653 
4) IADL impairments, : 
some early cognitive 
impairments 0.0025 0.0392 0.0034 0.0510 


5) Physical 

impairments and 

mobility limitations 0.0044 0.0675 0.0059 0.0917 
6) Frail 0.0037 0.0515 0.0035 0.0563 
7) Institutional care 0.0000 0.0262 0.0038 0.0659 


* Annuity pays while individual is in the state. 

» Disability states 1 (no ADL or IADL disability) and 2 (no disability or 
physical limitations) are not included. The disability groups characterize sub- 
sets of the population by their dominant disability tratts from a vector of 27 
traits, 


$53,600 to be saved by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration for a person who continued to 
work from age 65 to 72. For a cohort of a 
million persons, this would be $53.6 billion in 
current dollars. 
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Measuring Prices and Quantities of Treatment for Depression: 


By RICHARD G. FRANK, SUSAN H. BUSCH, AND ERNST R. BERNDT* 


The assessment of productivity in the health 
sector relies on applying price indexes to ex- 
penditure data (Jack Triplett, 1998). Changes 
in ‘‘output’’ are calculated indirectly by deflat- 
ing expenditure increases by a price index. 
Choosing an appropriate price index will there- 
fore be central to how changes in expenditures 
are interpreted for policy purposes. In this paper 
we propose an approach to constructing a price 
index for the treatment of an important chronic 
illness, major depression. Major depression af- 
fects about 10 percent of the U.S. population in 
a 12-month period and accounts for over $20 
billion in medical expenditures each year. 
Moreover, spending on depression and other 
mental illnesses, during the late 1980’s and 
early 1990’s, has been pointed to as a factor 
driving overall medical spending upward. Sort- 
ing out whether spending increases are due to 
price increases, expanded use of marginally ef- 
fective services, or expanding productivity is 
critical for making policy judgments in the 
health sector. Our approach to constructing a 
price index builds on previous research by at- 
tempting to define quantities that better 
approximate what individuals seek from spend- 
ing on medical care, effective treatment for an 
episode of illness (Zvi Griliches, 1962; Anne 
Scitovsky, 1967; CPI Commission, 1996). 
However, because we cannot directly observe 
effectiveness of treatment from data based on 
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insurance claims and spending, we use indirect 
methods to identify effective bundles of treat- 
ment for major depression. 

We make use of data on transaction prices 
and the actual out-of-pocket payments made 
by consumers to estimate the supply and ‘de- 
mand prices of bundles of effective treatment 
for depression. The data are derived from the 
experiences of a large insured population for 
the years 1991-1995. During this period, im- 
portant new treatments for depression were 
diffusing through the health sector, accompa- 
nied by dramatic changes in how care is ra- 
tioned in the form of managed care. The data 
we use reflect these trends and are incorpo- 
rated into the price-index calculations. Finally, 
we compare four formulations of demand- 
price and supply-price indexes that make dif- 
fering assumptions ex ante about substitution 
among bundles of treatment. 


I. Definition and Measurement of the Price 
for the Treatment of Depression 


Depression is commonly characterized by 
melancholy, diminished interest and pleasure 
in all or most activities, and feelings of worth- 
lessness. The clinical definition of major de- 
pression provides a very specific set of clinical 
criteria that must be met in order for a patient’s 
condition to be considered as an episode of 
major depression. Specifically, the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, 4th Edition (DSM-IV), 
defines major depression as: 


The presence of one of the first two 
symptoms, as well as at least five of nine 
total symptoms. The symptoms must be 
present most of the day almost every 
day, for at least two weeks. The symp- 
toms include: 
1) depressed mood most of the day 
nearly every day; 
2) markedly diminished interest or 
pleasure in almost all activities 
most of the day; 
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3) significant weight loss/ gain; 

4) insomnia/hypersomnia; 

5) psychomotor agitation/retardation; 

6) feelings of worthlessness (guilt); 

7) fatigue; 

8) impaired concentration (indeci- 
siveness ); and 

9) recurrent thoughts of death or 
suicide ; 


(American Psychiatric Association, 1994 p. 
161). po 

It has been estimated that in the early 1990’s 
10.3 percent of the U.S. population met the 
criteria for major depression at sometime dur- 
ing a 12-month period (Ronald Kessler et al., 
1994). The vast majority of individuals who 
experience an episode of major depression will 
return to their original level of functioning. 
However, between 20 percent and 35 percent 
experience persistent symptoms; these cases 
are commonly referred to as chronic depres- 
sion. Furthermore, approximately 50 percent 
of all people having depressive episodes are 
expected to have a recurrence ( American Psy- 
chiatric Association, 1993). Once an individ- 
ual has a second episode, recurrence is 70 
percent likely. 


A. Alternative Treatments 


In this research we focus on treatment for 
the acute phase of care. Research on the con- 
tinuation phase of treatment is less developed, 
and definitive protocols have not been as 
widely adopted in many clinical settings. 
Treatments for major depression have ad- 
vanced rapidly during the past 20 years. In the 
area of psychotherapy, various new techniques 
have expanded treatment options beyond psy- 
chodynamic or psychoanalytic approaches. In- 
terpersonal therapy (IPT), behavior therapy 
(BT), family therapy, and cognitive behavior 
therapy (CBT) are all relatively new. 

Extraordinary advances have been achieved 
in the area of antidepressant medication. An- 
tidepressant medication has three general 


Classes. These are (i) cyclic antidepressants, 


Which include the widely used tricyclic anti- 
depressants (TCA’s) and a number of lesser- 
known drugs such as trazodone; (ii) selective 
serotonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRI’s), which 
Include brand-name drugs such as Prozac, Zo- 


loft, Paxil, and Luvox; and (iii) monoamine 
oxidase (MAO) inhibitors, which, due to side 
effects and dangerous interactions, are gener- 
ally used only for cases that are resistant to 
other forms of treatment. The newer SSRIs 
offer some distinct advantages over older 
TCA’s. SSRI’s are associated with lower risk 
of overdose, and fewer and lower levels of a 
number of side effects. Key side effects asso- 
ciated with TCA’s include drowsiness, dry 
mouth, impaired ability to concentrate, sei- 
zures, and weight gain. SSRI’s have been as- 
sociated with side effects related to sexual 
dysfunction and anxiety. The advantages of 
SSRI’s come at a significantly higher pecuni- 
ary cost than most TCA’s. Psychotherapeutic 
interventions have been frequently combined 
with antidepressant medication as a strategy 
for treating major depression. 

A typical population of pattents consists of 
patients with varying levels of severity, and for 
given levels of severity, alternative treatments 
are provided. We develop a set of treatment 
‘‘bundles’’ that group therapies in what we 
term therapeutically similar groups for treat- 
ment of a specific form of major depression. 
Our goal here is to identify treatment bundles 
that result in similar expected mental health 
outcomes. The implicit assumption we adopt 
is that obtaining similar outcomes from alter- 
native treatments begins to approximate 
similar utility levels. We divide levels of de- 
pression into two classes: severe and less se- 
vere (hereafter, mild). In order to classify 
therapies into therapeutically similar treatment 
bundles, we have reviewed approximately 30 
major clinical trials and meta-analyses from 
the clinical literature dealing with acute-phase 
treatment (Busch et al., 1996). This consti- 
tutes an indirect approach to incorporating 
outcome measures into the definition of quan- 
tity. The results of this review were used to 
define the treatment bundles described in the 
next section. 


B. Treatment Bundles for Depression 


To determine prices of treatment bundles for 
depression we use a data set consisting of in- 
surance claims for four large self-insured em- 
ployers that offered 25 health plans to 428,168 
employees and their dependents. The data 
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were obtained from MEDSTAT, Inc., and con- 
tain information for the years 1991 through 
1995. Information on drug claims, inpatient 
hospital treatment, outpatient visits, diagnoses, 
procedures, and demographic characteristics 
are reported. The health-insurance benefits of- 
fered to enrollees are generally quite generous 
relative to the market for private health insur- 
ance in the United States. The mental-health 
benefits are especially generous relative to typ- 
ical private insurance. During the five years 
observed, there were important changes in the 
terms of mental-health insurance. While the 
majority of plans represent so-called managed 
indemnity plans (90—94 percent), the man- 
agement of mental-health care changed for a 
substantial number of enrollees during the five 
years. Beginning on | January 1994, about 
33 percent of the enrollees’ mental-health 
coverage was “‘carved-out’’ to a specialty 
managed-care company. In January 1995, an 
additional 16 percent of enrollees had their 
mental-health benefits carved-out. These 
changes are expected to affect both the input 
prices and quantities of specific services deliv- 
ered (e.g., visits). 

In developing our treatment bundles we 
focus on the outpatient claims and the 
prescription-drug files. By focusing on outpa- 
tient treatment we reduce the number of ob- 
served severe cases of depression. Each 
outpatient and drug claim can accommodate 
two ICD-9 diagnostic codes: The point of de- 
parture was to identify cases of major depres- 
sion. ICD-9 codes 296.2 (major depressive 
disorder, single episode) and 296.3 (major de- 
pressive disorder, recurrent episode) were 
used to define depression. Using the diagnostic 
information and dates contained in the claims, 
we construct episodes of treatment. In the case 
of prescription drugs, we consider the number 
of days of treatment provided by the prescrip- 
tion as the time period for which an individual 
received care. We follow previous research in 
identifying episodes of treatment as ending 
when no treatment is received for a period of 
time (Larry Kessler, 1980). 

In defining our episodes of care we use an 
eight-week period without treatment to sepa- 
rate treatment episodes. Applying these 
criteria, we defined 20,603 episodes of care for 
the five years, 1991 through 1995. Censoring 
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of episodes occurred at both the beginning of 
1991 and at the end of 1995. We do not con- 
sider the censored cases and therefore confine 
our attention to the 13,324 uncensored epi- 
sodes. In order to limit the sample to less se- 
vere forms of major depression, we eliminated 
individuals: with episodes involving inpatient 
hospital treatment at any time during the five 
years. This reduced the number of episodes to 
10,368. Using information on procedures 
(e.g., type of visit) described by the Current 
Product Terminology (CPT) codes, we clas- 
sify the composition of treatment that occurred 
within a treatment episode. Drug treatment is 
based on the National Drug Codes (NDC’s) 
reported on the claim. 

For this initial analysis we only consider 
‘‘pure’’ treatments. That is, we only consider 
episodes of care that correspond directly to 
treatments tested in the clinical-trials litera- 
ture. In this way we can directly link the 
‘‘price’’ of an episode of a well-defined treat- 
ment to the price of other therapeutically sim- 
ilar treatments. 

We identify nine major classes of treatment 
that have been shown to be efficacious in the 
treatment of depression: (1) psychotherapy 
alone, 6—15 visits; (11) short-term TCA treat- 
ment alone or with medical management, 30- 
180 days; (111) short-term SSRI treatment 
alone or with medical management, 30-180 
days; (iv) short-term TCA treatment of 30- 
180 days with some psychotherapy; (v ) short- 
term SSRI treatment (30-180 days) with 
some psychotherapy. The four remaining 
treatments are identical to the last four above, 
except for the provision of anxiolytic medi- 
cation (Frank et al., 1998). 

As previously mentioned, when claims data 


were converted to uncensored episodes of ma- .. 


jor depression, 10,368 episodes of depression 
were identified. Based on the definitions noted 
above, the number of episodes treated with 
each of the nine pure protocol treatments was 
calculated. It is notable that of the 10,368 ep- 
isodes identified, a substantial share of treat- 
ments do not resemble any protocol treatment. 
For example, 1,818 episodes (47 percent of 
the 3,900) treated with psychotherapy alone 
consisted of a single visit. In addition, 1,672 
or 16 percent of all episodes received neither 
psychothérapy nor an antidepressant drug. The 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE COSTS OF TREATMENT IN 1991 
(WITH 1995 Costs IN PARENTHESES) 








Number of Drug Supply Demand 
psychotherapy regimen price price 
Treatment visits (days) N ($) ($) 
Short-term 
psychotherapy 5-15, 0 78 924 15] 
= (197) (646) (95) 
Short-term TCA 0 30-180 18 267 257 
(8) (117) (39) 
Short-term SSRI 0 30-180 33 254 1} 
(66) (214) (21) 
Short-term 
psychotherapy 
and TCA l-15 30—180 25 791 124 
(13) 91) (59) 
Short-term 
psychotherapy 
and SSRI 1-15 30--180 4l 762 103 


result was that the number of episodes receiv- 
ing guideline standards of care appears to be 
relatively small (15—25 percent). The inter- 


- pretation of the observed patterns of care is 


complex. For instance, in the case of single- 
visit episodes, those visits may have taken 
place for the purposes of ‘‘ruling out’’ major 
depression as the relevant condition to be 
treated in favor of a somatic condition or an- 
other mental disorder. In this case, the visit 
should not be viewed as “‘inappropriate care,” 
but as an appropriate assessment. The impli- 
cation of this is that distinguishing between 
treatment and assessment is difficult in claims 
data, and so as much as 45 percent of treatment 
may lie close to the production frontier. In or- 
der.to improve the precision of the estimated 
mean “‘prices’’ of treatment bundles, we ag- 
gregated several closely related bundles (e.g., 
short-term SSRI treatment with an anxiolytic 
drug and short-term SSRI treatment alone). 
The result was five treatment bundles used in 
the analyses reported here. 


IH. Prices of Treatment Bundles 


In Table 1 we report the average supply 
(producer price index [PPI]) and demand 
(CPI) ‘‘prices’’ of each of the five treatment 
bundles in 1991 and 1995. The PPI in Table 1 
measures the supply price, which includes 
both the payment made by the health plan 
and the patient’s out-of-pocket payments 
(OOP’s). The CPI reports the OOP’s or con- 
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sumer demand-price components for the same 
bundles (i.e., the co-payments or deductible 
contribution made by the patient/consumer). 
Table 1 reveals rather dramatic differences 
in the supply “‘price’’ of treatment bundles for 
depression. This is even the case for therapeu- 
tically similar bundles. For example, short- 
ferm psychotherapy alone (5—15 visits) has an 
estimated price of about $924 during the 1991 
base year. Short-term TCA treatment alone 
(30—180 days) in contrast is priced at about 
$267 if assessment and medical management 
costs are included; and SSRI alone (30-180 
days) is slightly lower at $254 per episode. 
Table 1 also shows even greater variation in 
the consumer demand price across treatments. 
For example, the demand price for the psy- 
chotherapy alone bundle is $151, while TCA 
and SSRI treatments alone are about $25 and 
$11. From the patient’s vantage, therefore, the 
required OOP percentage is highest for psy- 
chotherapy alone and lowest for SSRI alone. 
The most common form of mixed treatment 
is a combination of at least one psychotherapy 
visit along with a 30—180-day protocol level 
of treatment with an SSRI. In that case the 
supply price is $762, and the demand price 
$103 (14 percent of supply price). Psycho- 
therapy with TCA is estimated to have a sup- 
ply price of $791 and a demand price of $124 
(16 percent of supply price). Thus the relative 
supply prices are quite comparable, largely 
due to the extra monitoring associated with 
TCA’s. Table 1 reports the supply and demand 
prices for 1995 in parentheses in the final two 
columns of the table. Nominal supply prices 
for all the five treatment bundles fell over the 
five years. In some cases the price decreases 
were substantial, such as the 30-percent fall in 
the price of psychotherapy alone. This was due 
primarily to a decrease in the price of a psy- 
chotherapy visit as opposed to a reduction in 
Visits within the acceptable range (there were 
8.05 visits in 1991 and 7.7 visits in 1995). 


Ili. Construction of Price Indexes 


Alternative formulas for constructing price 
indexes correspond to differing assumptions 
on the extent of substitutability among the 
treatment bundles. We examine four index for- 
mulations. One possible approach is to assume 
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that, in spite of their therapeutic similarity, the 
treatment bundles are completely nonsubsti- 
tutable, with idiosyncratic patients expected to 
respond only to one form of treatment. The 
Laspeyres fixed-weight base-period quantity 
index is implied by this zero-substitutability 
assumption. The fixed-weight Paasche index 
has this same property. For the fixed-weight 
Laspeyres index we use 1991 weights, 
whereas in the fixed-weight Paasche index we 
employed 1995 weights. 

Two other alternatives involve less extreme 
assumptions. If one assumes that the elasticity 
of substitution between treatment bundles is 
unity, then one can construct the Cobb- 
Douglas index where expenditure share 
weights are computed as the mean expenditure 
shares for each of the five bundles over the 
1991-1995 time period. Finally, as W. Erwin 
Diewert (1976) has shown, one can compute 
a Tornqvist discrete approximation to the con- 
tinuous Divisia index that makes no a priori 
assumption about the elasticity of substitution 
among the five treatment bundles. Using the 
discrete Divisia index is consistent with the 
recommendations of the CPI Commission, 
whereas use of the other index numbers is not. 

To this point we have not specified precisely 
what prices and quantities one would employ 
in these index-number calculations. In the case 
of the Laspeyres index, we use mean treatment 
bundle ‘‘prices’’ for each of the five aggregate 
bundles (built up from the nine efficacious 
bundles identified in the data). We follow the 
same approach for the other indexes as well. 
Note also that while the above discussion has 
focused on the construction of a PPI (supply 
price), the construction of a CPI (demand 
price) proceeds in an analogous manner. 


IV. Results of Price Indexes, 1991-1995 


Table 2 reports the results of constructing 
the PPI and CPI versions of the price indexes 
discussed above for five treatment bundles. 
The results for Laspeyres, Paasche, Cobb- 
Douglas, and Divisia indexes reported in 
Table 2 offer a consistent view of price move- 
ments for acute-phase treatment of major de- 
pression. Specifically, all four indexes indicate 
that there were both supply and demand 
_ ““price’’ reductions of between 28 percent and 
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TABLE 2—PRICE INDEXES FOR TREATMENT 








OF DEPRESSION 
A. PPI 
Psycho- 

Cobb- therapeutics, 
Year Laspeyres Paasche Douglas Divisia BLS 
1991 100 100 100 100 100 
1992 98.4 98.3 99.8 98.9 107.6 
1993 ° 86.7 —* 88.9 87.4 85:67 ~ 113.4 
1994 79.2 82.1 81.8 81.9 116.2 
1995 68.4 71.9 70.6 71.2 120.4 
B. CPI 

Cobb- 
Year Laspeyres Paasche Douglas Divisia MCPI, BLS 
1991 100 100 100 100 100 
1992 91 87.6 94.3 91.2 107.5 
1993 84 84.5 87.6 83.8 114.6 
1994 80 80.9 85.3 82.3 120.5 
1995 70 71.9 71.8 75.7 126.6 
Note: Indexes normalized to 1991 = 100. 


32 percent over the 1991-1995 period. The 
top panel of Table 2 shows that all of the PPPs 
calculated experienced comparable falls to in- 
dex values of between 68.4 and 71.9. 
Among the dramatic changes occurring in 
the market for mental-health services, we ex- 
pect to observe substitution across treatment 
bundles over time, from more psychotherapy- 
intensive and expensive care to greater 
utilization of lower-cost drugs and less 
psychotherapy-intensive care. One important 
trend is the shift toward treatments that make 
use of SSRI drugs as inputs. This is evidenced 
by the increasing shares of mixed treatments 
using SSRI drugs and the general growth in 
use of SSRI drugs alone. The diminishing role 
of psychotherapy alone is reflected by a de- 
clining share of sales. For example, from 1991 
to 1994, the psychotherapy-alone bundle 
quantity share fell from 40 percent to 21 per- 
cent, although it rebounded to 47.8 percent in 
1995. Finally, treatments that use TCA drugs 
have declined as a share of all treatments for 
depression. The PPI’s for depression can be 
compared to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
(BLS) PPI for psychotherapeutic drugs re- 
ported in the right-most column of the upper 
panel of Table 2. The BLS index increased by 
20 percent during the 1991—1995 period. The 
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‘i therefore on the order of 15 percent. 
The lower panel of Table 2 reports the demand 
price or CPI results. As in the case of the PPI, the 


Pe. * demand prices for acute-phase treatment of de- 


ression have moved downward during the 


: 1991-1995 period. The price reductions differed 
" somewhat-across indexes: The-fixed-weight 
f. Laspeyres index fell 30 percent compared to re- 


ductions of 28 percent, 22 percent, and 24 percent 
for the fixed-weight Paasche, Cobb-Douglas, and 
Divisia indexes, respectively. These substantial 
declines in the CPI for depression can be con- 
trasted with the BLS medical CPI (or MCPI), 
which is reported in the last column of the lower 
panel of Table 2. The MCPI increased nearly 27 
percent during the years 1991—1995. This ap- 
pears to be due to (1) reliance on list prices as 
opposed to transaction prices (David Dranove et 
al., 1991) and (ü) use of fixed weights applied 
to the inputs (e.g., drugs, visits, etc.). The differ- 
ence in yearly estimates of price changes is also 
about 15 percent. Both the supply- and demand- 
price growth differentials, from the BLS indexes, 
are about triple those reported by David Cutler et 
al. (1998) for heart-attack treatment. 

The analyses of productivity in the mental- 
health sector and projected growth in spending 
typically relies on the MCPI and its compo- 
nents to project growth and composition of 
spending, An important implication of our re- 
sults is that use of standard indexes may result 
in mistaking quantity changes for price 
changes. Therefore analyses of the composi- 
tion of spending will result in a significant un- 
derestimate of growth in the quantity of 
effective care delivered and may also incor- 
rectly project total spending into the future. 
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Public Funds, Private Funds, and Medical Innovation:  ~ 
How Managed Care Affects Public Funds for Clinical Research 


By JUDITH K. HELLERSTEIN* 


Health research ‘1s produced by a variety: of ~ 


sectors of the economy: private for-profit in- 
dustry, the government, and the nonprofit sec- 
tor (primarily academic medical centers). 
These sectors are interdependent across many 
dimensions—even the funding for these sec- 
tors is not independent. In academic medical 
_ centers (AMC’s), for example, which are the 
focus of this paper, a large amount of funding 
for research comes from the government, pri- 
marily through grants made by the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), and from private 
‘for-profit industry like pharmaceutical firms. 
In addition, a substantial proportion of the re- 
search monies of AMC’s has always come 
from the general revenues of the AMC’s them- 
selves, revenues that are raised primarily 
through the clinical treatment of patients in 
these institutions’ faculty-practice plans or 
hospitals. In 1992-1993, for example, $816 
million (10 percent) of the faculty-practice- 
plan revenues of AMC’s were used for re- 
search, an amount equal to 21 percent of the 
total NIH funding to these institutions in the 
same period (Robert F. Jones and Susan C. 
Sanderson, 1996). These general revenues, 
however, are being squeezed by recent 
changes in the structure of health insurance in 
the United States, specifically the rapid growth 
of managed care. : | 


In this paper, I document the extent of gov- . 


ernment funding of AMC’s for clinical re- 
search! over the last decade and consider how 


* Department of Economics, University of Maryland, 
College Park, MD 20742, and NBER. I thank Nancy 
Miller, James Schuttinga, and Judith Vaitukaitis for help- 
ful discussions and for help in obtaining the NIH data, and 
Bob Moore for useful comments and for providing the 
NIH data. I also thank Kim Bayard and Lori Melichar for 
research assistance. 

' NIH does not separately classify grants as being for 
clinical research. Instead, NIH classifies research grants 
on human subjects separately, since human-subjects grants 
must go through a special oversight panel before approval. 
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managed care has affected clinical research- 
through its effect on the ability of AMC’s to 
raise government funds for research. 


I. The Role of Managed Care and Government 
Funding of Clinical Research 


Government funding for health research in 
AMC’s can be thought of as an intermediate 
input into the production of medical innova- 
tions. While it might seem at first that govern- 
ment funding to AMC’s should be a substitute 
for all other sources of funding, this is not at 
all clear. First, the NIH tries to fund research 
that would not have commercial applications, 
so research projects done with government and 
for-profit funds are often not substitutable. 
Moreover, it may be the case that government 
funding and general AMC revenues from hos- 
pitals and faculty-practice plans have been 
complements in production. Even when 
AMC’s receive government funding for a re- 
search project, they must be able to give their 
faculty and staff time and other resources 
(such as infrastructure) that often cannot be 
accounted for in government grants and that 
therefore must come from general revenues. 

When it comes to clinical research, AMC’s 
must give participating physicians time to con- .. 
duct the research, time that would otherwise 
be allocated to the revenue-raising activity of 
treating patients. To the extent that the growth 
of managed care may be reducing the general 
revenues of AMC’s, managed care also may 
be adversely affecting the production of med- 
ical innovation by reducing the ability of 





The data used in this paper technically refer to human- 
subjects grants, although I use the terms ‘‘human sub- 
jects’? and ‘‘clinical’’ interchangeably since most 
human-subjects grants are grants for clinical research. The 
exceptions are grants for studies on human tissue and 
blood. : - 





i AMC's to conduct research with government 


> a { funding. 
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Another way in which managed care may 
affect clinical research in AMC’s is directly 
“trough the flow of patients to clinical re- 
7 search. When a patient is enrolled in a clinical 


7 a trial, the researcher is usually as- 
© sumed to be responsible for costs incurred di- 
= rectly as a result of the research, but -~it is - 


sometimes hard to properly categorize costs. 


> Managed-care providers may therefore simply 
+ refuse to allow their patients to participate in 


clinical trials. Researchers are concerned 
about this issue, although there is little evi- 
dence that restrictions on patient participation 
are widespread (Robert E. Mechanic and 


. Alien Dobson, 1996). 


There have been a few case studies and gen- 
eral discussions of the impact of managed care 
on AMC’s, including Mechanic and Dobson 
(1996), which looks explicitly at the direct ef- 
fects on clinical research.* The only published 
study to date using national data to examine 
the effects of managed care on clinical re- 
search is Ernest Moy et al. (1997). This study 
graphs trends in various aspects of grants by 
NIH to AMC’s, where AMC’s are broken out 
as being in areas defined as having ‘‘high,”’ 
‘‘low,”’ or “‘medium’’ managed-care penetra- 
tion. The authors find that the growth rate of 
research grants by NIH has been slower 
in high-managed-care areas than in low- 
managed-care areas. The authors conduct no 
Statistical tests of the differences between 
these two rates, nor do they control for other 
potentially confounding factors. 


Although I provide no direct evidence in ` 


this paper on the importance of public research 
on medical innovation, it is worth emphasizing 
that there is a small but convincing body of 
evidence that public research has large posi- 
tive spillovers to private innovation, both in 
medicine and in other scientific fields. Papers 
Such as Adam Jaffe (1989), David Dranove 
and Michael R. Ward (1995), Francis Narin 
et al. (1997), and Andrew A. Toole (1997) 
all find that public research leads to higher lev- 


* Other references include David Blumenthal and 
Gregg S. Meyer (1993), Marsha R. Gold (1996), and 
Lana R. Skirboll (1997). 
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els of private innovation. One caveat to this 
research, of course, is that it is difficult to mea- 
sure correctly the impact of public innovations 
on overall consumer welfare. 


ll. The Data 


The funding support for clinical research pro- 
vided by..NIH to AMC’s over the last decade has 
been growing. NIH has provided me with data 
from their administrative data base on the num- 
bers of grants and dollar awards of grants for re- 
search on human subjects made to each medical 
school in the United States in the years 1984- 
1995. From 1986—1994, the period considered in 
the data analysis below, the average annual 
growth rate of funding for human subjects in this 
period was 9.3 percent in nominal terms. 

_ I have combined the NIH data on human- 
subjects grants made to each medical school 
in the United States with data that reflect the 
underlying demand for medical care in the 
markets in which these medical schools oper- 
ate. The definition of a market 1s always sub- 
ject to debate. For medical schools, it makes 
sense to define a market reasonably broadly 
since medical schools may draw from patient 
populations that come from farther away than 
usual. I therefore define the relevant market of 
a medical school as a consolidated metropol- 
itan statistical area (CMSA) for medical 
schools in CMSA’s or simply as a metropoli- 
tan statistical area (MSA), for medical schools 
located in smaller areas that qualify as MSA’s 
but not as parts of CMSA’s. Rural medical 
schools are eliminated from the sample, as are 
medical schools in Puerto Rico and the Uni- 
formed Armed Services Medical School. 

For each market assigned to a medical 
school, I use data from the 1997 Area Re- 
source File (ARF) to calculate the levels and 
annual growth rates of variables that may be: 
related to the demand for health care in that 
market. I calculate average annual levels and 
growth rates of (i) per capita HMO enroll- 
ment; (ii) per capita income; (iii) the per- 
centage of the population over age 65;° (iv) 


3 The ARF only contains population estimates for the 
Medicare population for years starting in 1990. The data 
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population; (v) per capita income; and (vi) 
inpatient days in short-term general hospitals. 
All of these variables may affect the demand 
for the services of AMC’s and therefore may 
affect AMC revenues. HMO’s in the ARF in- 
clude traditional HMO’s, Independent Practice 
Associations (IPA’s), and network and mixed 
HM0O’s. Unfortunately, the ARF HMO data, 
which are derived from various Interstudy sur- 
veys of HMO’s, report enrollment in HMO’s 
whose offices are located in a given geograph- 
ical area, rather than actual HMO enrollment 
of the population in that area. Because I define 
a market reasonably broadly, this problem 
should not be too severe.‘ 

The ARF also contains a large amount of 
other data on aspects of medical care in a given 
geographic area, such as the number of phy- 
sicians in the area and the number of hospital 
beds. I experimented with including many of 
these variables in the regressions (both in lev- 
els and growth rates), but since they were 
never significant and since the rest of the qual- 
itative results were unchanged by their inclu- 
sion, I do not report results using them. I 
restrict my analysis to the period 1986—1994, 
when I can get data on all the variables, and 
to AMC’s that obtain NIH grants in each year 
of this period. Balancing the panel in this way 
does not change the qualitative results, as only 
a few small AMC’s drop out. Summary statis- 
tics on the data appear in Table 1. 

Grants to medical schools have cross- 
sectional variation (across AMC’s) that 
dwarfs the variation in growth rates. In order 
to eliminate the fixed differences in grants 
across AMC’s, I estimate only ‘‘differenced’’ 
regressions where I consider the impact of 


managed care on the growth of NIH grants to 


a medical school. I define the growth of grants 
to an AMC over the period 1986-1994 as the 
average annual growth rate in grants (aver- 
aged over all years of data). 

It is not clear what aspect of managed-care 
penetration should most affect the growth rate 


I use to construct the levels and growth rates of the per- 
centage of the population on Medicare are therefore from 
only this period. 
* For details on the definition of an HMO, and details 
a the rest of the ARF, see Bureau of Health Professions 
1997). : 
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TABLE 1—SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR ACADEMIC 
MEDICAL CENTERS, 1986—1994 











Standard 
Variable Mean deviation 
NIH clinical research award 
dollars (in thousands) 16,128 17,059 
A NIH clinical research award 
dollars au = 015 0.16 
HMO enrollment 0.20 0.12 
A HMO enrollment 0.13 0.11 
Inpatient days (in thousands) 5,304 7,224 
_ A inpatient days —0.02 0.01 
Population age 65+ 0.12 0.02 
A population age 65+ 0.01 0.01 
Income 19,815 2,764 
A income 0.05 0.01 
Population (in thousands) 4,990 5,996 
A population 0.01 0.01 


Notes: A unit of observation is an academic medical center 
(AMC). If an AMC is-in a consolidated metropolitan sta- 
tistical area (CMSA), all variables are measured at the 
CMSA level; otherwise, they are measured at the level of 
@ metropolitan statistical area (MSA). For each observa- 
tion, levels (growth rates) are measured as the average 
annual value (growth rate) for the period 1987—1994. All 
population and income variables are measured in per cap- 
ita terms. There are 103 observations. 


of NIH grants. If managed-care enrollment in 
a given year has a one-time impact on the abil- 
ity of researchers to apply for and obtain NIH 
grants in that year, it is the (level) growth rate 
in HMO enrollment that should affect the 
(level) growth rate of NIH grants. However, 
it is likely that the level of managed-care en- 
rollment in one year may have a dynamic im- 
pact on the ability of AMC’s to get NIH grants 
for clinical research in future years (because 
the research process is dynamic, because fac- 
ulty quality is serially correlated, etc.). In this 


` case, the level of managed-care enrollment af- 


fects the growth rate of NIH clinical-research 
grants to medical schools. 

The same argument can be made for other 
market demand factors that may affect clinical 
revenues of medical schools. In the empirical 
analysis, I therefore consider both the levels 
and growth rates of most of these variables and 
include them in separate regressions of the 
growth rate of awards on HMO enrollment. 
Controlling for these variables in an analysis 
of the effect of managed care on clinical re- 
search by AMC’s is important since these fac- ` 








4 TA 


i sty N 


pee ANNUAL RATE OF GOA OF NIH CLINICAL- 
RESEARCH AWARD DOLLARS) 











n Variable (i) (ii) 
Average level of HMO enrollment —0.38 e 
(0.14) 

A HMO enrollment | — 0.07 
ie. (0.24) 

A inpatient days —0.68 -1.12 
(0.99) (0.74) 

A population age 65+ =5.20 0.42 
(3.26) (3.27) 

A income —3.01 1.15 
(3.09) (3.75) 

A population —0.33 0.83 
(1.86) (0.20) 

Constant 0.39 0.05 
(0.21) (0.19) 

R?: 0.085 0.02 
Notes: Standard errors (in parentheses) have been ad- 


justed for correlation across AMC’s within a CMSA or 
MSA. See notes to Table 1. 


tors may be correlated with HMO enrollment 
in a geographic area. 


li. Estimation Results 


The.main regression results are found in Ta- 
ble 2. In column (i), I report results from a 
regression of the average annual growth rate 
of NIH clinical-research award dollars to an 
AMC for 1986—1994 on the average level of 
HMO enrollment in the market area (as de- 
fined above) in which the AMC is located. I 
also control for the average growth rates of 
inpatient days, the fraction of the population 
on Medicare, per capita income, and the pop- 
ulation itself. The point estimate of the coef- 
ficient on the HMO enrollment variable is 
—0.38 with a standard error of 0.14, which is 
Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 
None of. the other coefficients in column (i) of 
Table 2 is anywhere close to being statistically 
Significant. The R? of the regression is 0.09; 
this is not unexpectedly low given that the de- 
pendent variable measures growth rates. In an 
unreported regression, I replace the variables 
measured in growth rates in column (1) with 
the average levels of each of these variables 
Over the sample period. The results are essen- 
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tially unchanged from the specification in col- 
umn l. 

The economic magnitude of the statistically 
significant HMO effect is reasonably large. 
The ‘point estimate on the HMO enrollment 
variable in column (i) implies that a one- 


` percentage-point increase in HMO enrollment 


will lead to a 0.004-percentage-point reduction 
in the ‘annual growth rate of NIH clinical re- 
search awards to a medical schools. Consid- 
ering the mean annual growth rate in award 
dollars over this period, 0.15, this translates 
into a 2.5-percent reduction per year in the 
growth rate of awards. 

Column (ii) of Table 2 reports results from 
a regression where I use as a measure of HMO 
enrollment the average annual growth rate of 
HMO enrollment. The point estimate on the 
growth rate of HMO enrollment is 0.07 and is 
not significantly different from zero. Once 
again, none of the other coefficients is statis- 
tically significant. This result, combined with 
the regression results in column (1) could be 
interpreted in two distinct ways. First, as I sug- 
gest above, this could imply that the HMO en- 
rollment effect on clinical research does have 
a more dynamic structure, where it is the av- 
erage HMO enrollment in an area that affects 
the growth rate of clinical research. The sec- 
ond interpretation is that average HMO en- 
rollment in an area is a proxy for some other 
omitted geographic variable that is correlated 
with HMO enrollment and affects the growth 
rate in clinical research. It is therefore impor- 
tant to interpret the results with caution, al- 
though the fact that the. other demand variables 
in the regression are insignificant lends some 
support for the idea that it is HMO enrollment 
itself that is driving the growth rates of clinical 
research. 


IV. Conclusion 


This paper provides empirical support for 
the concern of the medical community that the 
growth of managed care is adversely affecting 
the ability of AMC’s to obtain NIH funding 
for clinical research. The results suggest that 


-AMCs in areas with high managed-care pen- 


etration over the last decade have had lower 
rates of growth of NIH clinical research 
awards than other AMC’s, even controlling for 
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other factors that may also affect the demand 
for medical care in these areas. 

There are a few caveats. First, HMO en- 
rollment is presumably not random, so the 
HMO effect in this paper could be a proxy for 
some other omitted variable. Second, the es- 
timates in this paper are derived from ‘‘partial- 
equilibrium” regressions. There have been a 
-few noted cases where prominent medical re- 
searchers have left AMC’s in high-managed- 
care areas for AMC’s in low-managed-care 
areas (see e.g., Alex Pham, 1996). In my es- 


timates, this would imply a negative correla- — 


tion between managed care and the growth of 


clinical research, when in fact this may simply’ 


reflect a shifting of resources among AMC’s. 
Whether this shift is optimal, of course, is 
_ unknown. | 

There are many directions for future re- 
search. In the empirical work, I do not include 
any AMC-specific control variables in the re- 
gressions to help control for factors affecting 
specific AMC’s. More importantly, my results 
on funding growth rates say nothing about 
other dimensions along which AMC’s (or 
NIH) may be adjusting as a result of managed 
care. Establishing a direct link between the 
growth of managed care and the types of in- 
novations being developed by the public sector 
should be a key topic for future research. 
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THE CHANGING MARKET FOR HEALTH INSURANCE" 


` The Demand for Medical Care: What People Pay Does Matter 


By MATTHEW J. EICHNER* 


The movement toward managed care is likely 
the most important development in the U.S. 
health-care system over the past two decades. 
Managed-care providers have typically lowered 
prices to consumers beneath the coinsurance level 
under traditional fee-for-service coverage while 
installing a complicated structure to exercise ad- 
ministrative control over the amount and nature 
of care provided. Yet there is now widespread 
lissatisfaction with some of these cost-control 
mechanisms. The popular press is full of stories 
yn the supposed excesses of these administrative- 
control systems, and in the recent election cycle, 
an initiative appeared on the ballot in California 
o outlaw certain practices. The recent financial 
lifficulties of managed-care organizations in a 
aumber of markets have also focused attention on 
whether supply-side controls will prove able to 
sontain costs in the long run. 


_ that recent papers on catastrophic health in- 


surance and medical savings accounts con- 
tinue to cite empirical estimates of the 
response to the out-of-pocket price of care pro- 
duced from the Rand health-insurance exper- - 
iment two decades ago. 

The Rand experiment used specialized 


_ sample-design and data-collection techniques to 


An alternative approach to controlling costs - 


‘elies on inducing or compelling individuals to 
year a greater share of the marginal cost of 
reatment in the hope that they will consume 
mly those services which they value at some 
evel near to cost. Understanding the behav- 
oral response of the insured to price incen- 
ives is essential to understanding the potential 
iealth and economic implications of such 
narket-based schemes. Yet there is relatively 
ittle information in the empirical literature 
ibout how individuals respond to changes in 
he out-of-pocket cost of medical care. The 
learth of information is reflected in the fact 


_' Discussants: Mark Pauly, University of Pennsylva- 
da; Roger Feldman, University of Minnesota. 


* Department of Economics and Finance, Columbia 
Iniversity Graduate School of Business, 612 Uris Hall, 
lew York, NY 10027. This research relied on medical 
laims data which, for reasons of confidentiality, cannot 
© made available except by special arrangement with the 
Tovider of the data. 
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produce credible estimates of plan effects with 
attractively simple statistical techniques. In this 
paper, I describe statistical methods to allow the 
computation of credible estimates from less spe- 
cialized data. I produce estimates of the behav- 
ioral response to changes in the out-of-pocket 
cost of care using only the claims data that are 
routinely collected by employers and insurers. 

My methods rely on two characteristics of 
employer-provided medical insurance in the 
United States. First, plans offer a multilevel ° 
schedule of reimbursement. In a typical plan, the 
first several hundred dollars of medical expen- 
ditures per year (the deductible) are not reim- 
bursed and must be paid out-of-pocket. After 
this deductible is met, the insurance reimburses 
a fixed percentage of the cost of the medical care 
consumed, usually between 70 percent and 90 
percent. Then, once a still higher level of expen- 
diture is reached, the insurance plan pays all sub- 
sequent charges. Thus the fraction of costs paid 
out-of-pocket within a single plan varies be- 
tween 1 and 0. Second, another feature of med- 
ical insurance is that whole families, and not 
single individuals, receive insurance coverage 
and are subject as a unit to the schedule of de- 
ductibles and copayments. 

These characteristics of insurance allow esti- 
mation of a behavioral response to the price of 
medical care. My basic strategy involves rec- 
ognition of the fact that expenditures by an em- 
ployee’s family reduce the price he or she must 
pay for medical care. Suppose, for example, that 
employees at a firm are enrolled in a plan with 
a $500 deductible after which they pay only 20 
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percent of the cost of care out-of-pocket. I com- 
pare the spending of employees who are equiv- 
alent in all observable characteristics except for 
the level of medical expenditures by other family 
members. Those whose dependents have accu- 
mulated over $500 in expenditures during the 
year face a marginal cost of 20 percent, while 
those whose dependents have been healthy face 
a marginal cost of 100 percent. I interpret the 
difference in expenditures between the two sets 
of employees as a behavioral response to vari- 
ation in the cost of medical care. 


I. Firm Medical Claims Data 


The data used in the following analysis are 
collected by firms in order to process the claims 
of employees for the reimbursement of medical 
costs. Each record represents a specific claim for 
a specific service on a specific date and indicates 
the identity of the individual receiving the ser- 
vice, the household to which he or she belongs, 
the plan under which the patient is covered, the 
diagnosis, the type of service, and the billed cost 
of care rendered. Basic demographic informa- 
tion, including the patient’s age, gender, and lo- 
cation, is also included as part of each claim 
record. Claims data have the attractive property 


that individual plan enrollees have a motivation. 


to report every claim. At the same time, the firm 
paying the bill has an incentive to make sure that 
only legitimate claims are filed. 

The data used in this paper come from a For- 
tune 500 firm employing 16,989 workers be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 55 in five business units. 
These employees, along with their dependents, 
filed approximately 487,000 claims per year dur- 
ing the 1990-1992 period. The differences 
among the three plans are completely captured by 
the differences in deductibles, copayments, and 
stop-loss limits. Utilization-review procedures for 
certain high-cost treatments and ‘‘carve-outs’’ for 
mental health, substance abuse, eyeglasses, and 
prescription drugs are the same across the three 
plans. Further discussion of these data is found in 
Eichner (1997). 


II. Identifying a Behavioral Response 
to the Price of Health Care 


The methodological approach taken in this 
paper differs markedly from other efforts to 
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understand the behavioral response to price in- 
centives, most notably the Rand health- 
insurance experiment. Rather than identify a 
response by comparing individuals across 
plans, this approach isolates the behavioral pa- 
rameters of interest using variation in out-of- 
pocket cost within a plan with an annual 
deductible during a calendar year. Due to the 
structure of these plans, the price of care under 
insurance plans with annual deductibles can 
fall during the calendar year. 

To use this variation, I must separate the 
change in price into two components. Some of 
the fall in price during a year is due to an em- 
ployee’s own expenditures. By spending on 
health care and satisfying deductibles and 
stop-loss limits, employees reduce their out- 
of-pocket cost for additional care. This 
variation creates an endogeneity problem, as 
spending by the employee on his or her.own 
medical care and thus the price paid for addi- 
tional care are surely correlated with his or her 
unobservable health status. However, there is 
also variation in cost that 1s not due to an em- 
ployee’s own expenditure but, because of the 
manner in which employer-provided insurance 
is structured, to the expenditures of an em- 
ployee’s family. 

Consider two observationally identical fam- 
ilies covered by an insurance plan with a $250 
annual deductible and a 20-percent copay- 
ment. On January 1, celebrating the New Year, 
a dependent in one family jumps from the up- 
per tier of a bunk bed and requires a $300 trip 
to the emergency room. Suddenly, one em- 
ployee faces a marginal cost of care of $0.20, 
while her seemingly identical colleague faces 
a marginal cost of $1.00. Measuring the dif- 
ference in behavior which results from such 
variation in cost is the topic for the remainder 
of this paper. 

Obviously, not all expenditures are like 4 
flight from the bunk bed in that they produce 
a change in the price of care faced by the em- 
ployee that is independent of the employee's 
own medical history. Some expenditures of 
family members, like those for high-potency 
antibiotics when strep infections sweep a day- 
care center, signal medical events that affect 
all members of the family, including the em- 
ployee. Other expenditures of family mem 
bers, such as those for treatment of the 
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FIGURE 1. MEAN MEDICAL EXPENDITURE BY 1991 
DEPENDENT INJURIES 


common cold, signal an underlying propensity 
of the family to consume care which is likely 
both to lower the price faced by the employee 
and to cause her to visit the doctor frequently. 

My solution to both of these potential prob- 
lems is to use only the subset of medical 
expenditures resulting from injuries and poi- 
sonings. I do this in the hope that these claims 
of family members produce variation in the 
price of care faced by the employee that are 
unconnected with her own medical history. In 
other words, these are the claims resulting 


from flights from the bunk beds. To avoid the 


problem of events that affect multiple family 
members, I discard claims for injuries and poi- 
soning for which multiple family members re- 
ceive treatment at the same time. 

Figure 1 depicts the identification strategy 
described above applied to firm employees 


_ with one or more dependents. The left two bars 


show mean employee expenditures for 1990. 
Expenditures are shown conditional on 
whether the employee’s dependents incurred 
expenditures for injuries, accidents, or poison- 
Ings during the year 1991. The right bars show 
mean expenditures for 1991, again conditional 


= On whether dependents incurred expenditures 
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for injuries, accidents, or poisonings during 
that calendar year. The left two bars are essen- 
tially indistinguishable, suggesting that expen- 
ditures looked the same in 1990 whether or not 
dependents incurred injury and poisoning ex- 
Penditures in 1991. The right two bars, how- 
ever, are quite distinguishable, with those 
employees whose dependents incurred expen- 

tures themselves spending more. I interpret 
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FIGURE 2. MEAN MEDICAL EXPENDITURES BY 1992 
DEPENDENT INJURIES 


this difference between the right two bars as a 
behavioral response to the price of care which 
has been reduced by the exogenous expendi- 
tures of dependents satisfying the annual de- 
ductible. Figure 2 shows an analogous pattern, 
but for the years 1991 and 1992. 


HI. Estimating the Behavioral Response 
to Out-of-Pocket Price 


I will apply the identification strategy out- 
lined in the previous section to estimating the 
behavioral response to the out-of-pocket cost 
of medical care. Here I will take as the relevant 
cost the year-end out-of-pocket cost or, more 
precisely, the derivative of total out-of-pocket 
health-care cost with respect to the marginal 
dollar of care. Consider the employee who 
spends an additional dollar of medical care on 
December 31. The fraction of that dollar paid 
out-of-pocket represents this derivative. If the 
deductible is not yet satisfied, this fraction is 
1; if the deductible is satisfied the fraction is 
the copayment percentage. One way to moti- 
vate this particular cost measure is to assume 
that individuals are endowed with perfect fore- 
sight regarding, if not the total amount of fam- 
ily medical consumption during the calendar 
year, at least whether this total will exceed the 
deductible and, if so, whether it will exceed 
the stop-loss limit. Alternative cost measures 
which treat the year-end price as uncertain are 
introduced in Eichner (1997). 

As explained above, there is a simultaneity 
problem with this cost measure: bad health 
and the resulting medical costs lower the 
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out-of-pocket cost of care. At the same time, low 
out-of-pocket costs for care likely induce 
additional consumption of health care and 
higher medical costs. To separate the two di- 
rections of causality, I use an indicator for 
whether dependents incurred expenditures for 
injuries, accidents, or poisonings as an instru- 
ment for the price the employee faces at the 


- -end of the year. Since I am interested in using’ 


injury and poisoning events to break the cor- 
relation between spending by an employee and 
spending by his or her dependents, I will omit 
approximately 200 cases related to injuries and 
poisoning which affected multiple family 
members. 

I estimate a basic relationship between ex- 
penditure and out-of-pocket cost using the 
minimum-distance method described in 
Whitney K. Newey (1987): 


(1) log(Exp) 
= a+ 6,log(Price) + ZB, 


+ [1(Plan = 1) x Z]p; 


+ [1(Plan = 3) X Z]B, +u 


where Exp is employee expenditure and Price 
is the end-of-year marginal cost. The vector Z 
contains indicators for age, gender, and busi- 
ness unit, as well as an age X gender interac- 
tion term. Variables included in Z are 
interacted plan indicators. 

Table 1 summarizes the estimates obtained 
and presents these along with the implied de- 
mand elasticities. In all cases, equation (1) 
was evaluated at the mean values of all re- 
gressors to produce the elasticity estimates. 
The estimate constructed using data from all 
employees for the year 1992 implies, for ex- 
ample, that a 1-percent increase in out-of- 
pocket cost produces a 0.62-percent fall in 
expenditure. 


IV. Discussion of Results 


The estimates shown in Table 1 are some- 
what larger than other recent efforts to measure 
the response to the out-of-pocket price of med- 
ical care, although not of a different order of 
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TABLE 1~~SUMMARY OF PARAMETER ESTIMATES 
AND IMPLIED ELASTICITIES 








Group Parameter 1990 199] 1992 

Allemployees tobit ~2.0310 ~-2.1631 ~2.4239 
(0.0212) (0.0214) (0.0229) 

minimim distance  — 1.0048  —1.0327 ~-0.8814 
(0.0454) (0.0450) = (0.0452) 

implied elasticity 0.7359 ~-0,7452  ~0.615! 

Employees tobit — 2.2967 ~2.0010 1.861} 
with one or (0.0326) (0.0311) (0.0315) 
>" morë’ minimum distance ` — r.0689 -0.9740 ~0,8034 
dependents (0.0699) (0.0667) (0.0692) 
implied elasticity ~(),.7851 0.7149 = ~0.5671 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 


ment, which randomized families into different 
plans with differing cost-sharing arrangements, 
found an overall elasticity for medical care of 
about —0.22 (Joseph P. Newhouse, 1993). 
Eichner (1997) applies a similar methodologi- 
cal approach to that described in this paper, but 
using a more complicated price variable which 
takes into account the evolution of expectations 
concerning prices through the calendar year un- 
til December 31, when the year-end price is 
revealed. Here too, the estimated elasticities are 
smaller, ranging between —0.22 and —0.32. 

I believe that the method described in this 
paper will prove useful in addressing a number 
of policy-relevant questions that are difficult 
to answer without the large sample sizes char- 
acteristic of administrative data. For example, 
this approach is well suited to investigating the 
behavioral response to price for different types 
of medical care. It is also possible to investi- 
gate how responses vary in different popula- 
tions. Finally, using administrative data in this 
fashion will allow not only measurement of 
the movement in central tendency when the 
price of care changes, but also the effects of 
price at different points in the distribution. 
Given the extremely skewed nature of the 
medical expenditure distribution, understand- . 
ing where in the expenditure distribution the 
effects of out-of-pocket cost are large is im- 
portant in evaluating a number of options fof 
reform of the U.S. health-insurance system. 
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Adverse Selection and Adverse Retention 


By DANIEL ALTMAN, DAviID M. CUTLER, AND RICHARD J. ZECKHAUSER * 


Most employers providing health insurance 
offer a menu of plans and allow employees to 
choose the plan they prefer. As a result, the 
demographic mixes of insureds and, conse- 
quently, costs differ dramatically across plans. 
The average 60-year-old, for example, spends 
more than twice as much annually as the av- 
erage 30-year-old. A single high-cost individ- 
ual can incur costs equal to the total of several 
hundred low-cost insureds. Because of this 
variability, insurers are deeply concerned 
about how people choose their plans, as are 
employers and governments that finance and 
monitor them, and analysts who study them. 
We seek to understand who insures in which 
health-insurance plan, and why they do it. This 
information will enable us to correctly calcu- 
late cost differentials between plans, and to set 
premiums accordingly. 

The mix of people in a plan in a particular 
year depends on who began there, and who 
moves in and out. Economists have long been 
fascinated by the movers. The tendency for 
sick (healthy) people to join plans offering 
rich (lean) services at high (low) cost 
is termed ‘‘adverse selection’’ (Michael 
Rothschild and Joseph Stiglitz, 1976; Charles 
Wilson, 1987). Most discussion of adverse se- 
lection, concentrating on the decision of 
whether to purchase insurance, focuses on 
high risks moving to very generous plans, with 
the low risks choosing to go without insurance 
coverage. But for mandatory or heavily sub- 
sidized insurance, such as employer-provided 
health care, everybody will be insured, and 


* Altman: Department of Economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, MA 02138; Cutler: Department of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138, and 
National Bureau of Economic Research; Zeckhauser: 
Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA 02138, and National Bureau of Economic 
Research. We are grateful to Charles Slavin and Roger 
Feldman for helpful discussions and to the National Insti- 
tutes on Aging for research support. The data used in this 


paper are proprietary. 
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thus other groups might be important as well: 
low-risk movers seeking lower prices, new en- 
rollees, and people who stay put. 

We focus in this paper on why premiums 
differ so much across health-insurance plans. 
We show that adverse selection is quantita- 
tively important, but that it is more a result of 
low-risk people moving out of generous plans 
than of high-risk people moving into those 
plans. We then document the opposite of ad- 
verse selection, a concept we term ‘“‘adverse 
retention.’’ Adverse retention is the tendency 
for people who stay put to magnify cost dif- 
ferentials between plans, as they will if they 
differ in age and costs are more than linear 
with age. We show that adverse retention has 
about 60 percent as large an effect on health- 
plan premiums as does adverse selection. 


I. The Setting 


To analyze the factors accounting for dif- 
ferences in plan premiums, we obtained data 
on plan enrollment and utilization for people 
insured through the Group Insurance Com- 
mission (GIC) of Massachusetts. The GIC 
provides health insurance to state and local 
employees in Massachusetts. With roughly 
133,000 employees and 245,000 total lives, it 
is among the largest insurance purchasers in 
New England (see Cutler and Zeckhauser 
[1998] for more description). We secured 
complete expenditure and plan membership 
records for GIC enrollees for the 30-month pe- 
riod from July 1993 through December 1995 
(fiscal years 1994, 1995, and half of 1996). 

The GIC offers three types of health- 
insurance plans. A traditional indemnity pol- 
icy is the most generous, imposing few 
restrictions on utilization and only moderate 
cost-sharing. The second plan is a Preferred 
Provider Organization (PPO). Its enrollees are 
steered toward ‘‘network’’ providers, but thé 
providers are still paid on a fee-for-service ba- 
sis, and the restrictions on utilization are mild- 
Ten HMO’s comprise the most stringent plans- 
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ea TABLE 1—PLAN PREMIUMS, ENROLLMENT, plan premiums. If administrative expenses 
PES AND BENEFIT COSTS varied significantly across plans, premiums 
PEN a less benefit costs would vary in like amount. 
HA ene just oo : ' 
ag Peta cost benefit ` Table 1 suggests that administrative expenses 
> Plan ($) Enrollment ($) cost ($) do not vary significantly across plans. l 
Eoen > 610 66.253. 2176 1908 A central question for insurance plan design 
PPO 1.631 24032 1115 1.202 1S why the indemnity policy iS SO “expensive 
HMO. 1,686 117,501 1,233 1,320 relative to the PPO and HMO S. The two ma- 
Difference: jor possibilities are differences in population 
Indemnity — mix and management differences (e.g., more 
HMO 984 — 943 588 





Notes: Data are for fiscal year 1995. Adjusted benefit costs 
control for differences in the age and sex mix of each plan. 
Enrollment and benefit costs include only individuals un- 
der age 65. 


HMO enrollees are required to use particular 
providers, who are paid on a salary or “‘capi- 
tation’’ (a single amount per patient per year) 
basis. The HMO’s rely heavily on utilization 
review. 

The first column of Table 1 shows average 
per capita premiums (employer plus employee 
payment) in fiscal year 1995. The- indemnity 
policy is significantly more expensive (by 
about $1,000 per person per year) than the 
other policies. The difference between the in- 
demnity and HMO premiums has been sub- 
stantial for at least the past decade; the PPO 
has been priced at about the level of the 
HMO’s since just after it was introduced.’ De- 
spite its far greater cost, enrollment in the in- 
demnity plan has remained relatively stable at 
about 32 percent of total nonelderly enrollees 
(the second column of the table). The bulk of 


the remainder enroll in an HMO; as a result, 


we focus on indemnity—HMO differences. 
The third column shows average claims 
paid in the different plans (termed ‘‘benefit 
costs”). Benefit costs are much lower than 
premiums; part of the difference may arise be- 
Cause we are missing some claims informa- 
tion. But more importantly, benefit costs differ 
by virtually the same amount across plans as 


‘ The PPO was first offered in 1994. It was priced high 
that year because enrollment was uncertain. Favorable ex- 
perience in 1994 led the plan sponsors to lower the pre- 


aay It has remained about the level of the HMO’s since 


stringent utilization management or lower 
prices paid in the HMO’s). In ongoing work, 
we are comparing the management of similar 
conditions across plans. Our focus in this pa- 
per is on the effect of population mix across 
plans. 

To investigate the role of demographics in 
explaining premium differences, we form a 
measure of “‘adjusted’’ benefit costs. We take 
plan-specific spending by age and sex and then 
estimate benefit costs as if the age and sex mix 
in the GIC as a whole were enrolled in each 
plan. The difference between adjusted and un- 
adjusted benefit costs indicates the importance 
of demographics in explaining premium dif- 
ferentials. A comparison of the last two col- 
umns shows that demographics are very 
important for cost differences; demographic 
differences explain 38 percent of the differ- 
ence in plan costs ([1 — $588/$943] x 100).? 


If. Adverse Selection and Adverse Retention 


How much of the cost differential between 
the indemnity plan and the HMO’s is due to 
people switching plans in light of their health 
state (adverse selection), and how much is due 


- fo the fact that people within plans differ in 


mix and do not switch plans (adverse reten- 
tion)? Table 2 provides evidence about forces 
affecting the enrollment mix. We show statis- 
tics on people in the fiscal years 1994—1995 
period, and the fiscal years 1995—1996 period. 


? Similar conclusions about the importance of demo- 
graphics in the GIC are obtained by Arlene Ash et al. 
(1997). In other groups, demographics are less important 
in plan premiums (Randall P. Ellis, 1989). Beyond de- 
mographics and management differences, the incidence of 
disease may vary across plans. In ongoing work, we are 


. exploring this (see also Wei Yu et al., 1998). 
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TABLE 2——CHARACTERISTICS OF MOVERS AND STAYERS 


FY 1994~—FY 1995 FY 1995~FY 1996 


Characteristic Indemnity HMO Indemnity HMO 
Number of people 
Stayers 62,369 108,369 59,725 109,859 
Movers (number 
in initial plan) 1,474 1,039 1,367 734 
New enrollees 2452 7,058 1,722 6,283 
Average spending 
Stayers, first year $2,252 $1,125 1,981 1,327 
Movers, first year 1,444* 1,651* 1,381* 1,385 
Stayers, second 
year 31,960 $1,344 ~— _ 
In-migrants, 
second year 2.095 1,281 on _ 
New enrollees, 
second year 1,433* 1,042* manene — 


Notes: Numbers are adjusted for the age and sex mix of the GIC as a whole. 
Movers in the first year are in-migrants in the second year, as the italics and 
underlining indicate. 

* Significantly different (P < 0.05) from the value for stayers. 


The first rows report the number of people 
staying in their health plan, the number mov- 
ing to new plans, and the number of new en- 
rollees. About 2 percent of people who were 
in the indemnity plan moved to an HMO each 
year, and about 1 percent of HMO members 
moved in the reverse direction.’ 

The next rows show costs for these groups 
of people, adjusting for demographic differ- 
ences across the groups.* We present spending 
data for fiscal year (FY) 1994 and FY1995; 
because we only have claims for half of 
FY 1996, we do not present data for that year. 
Adverse selection 1s clearly present; movers 
are far from representative of their plan. Peo- 
ple leaving the indemnity plan for an HMO, 
for example, spent 30-36 percent less than 
people who remained in the indemnity plan in 
each year (for example, $1,444 vs. $2,252 in 
FY1994). This is true in both years of the 
data.” Adverse selection is present among 


* The fact that plan mobility is so low, as it is in many 
other groups (Joachim Netpp and Zeckhauser, 1985), 
suggests that adverse retention might be important. 

* We also examined hospitalization probabilities for the 
different groups and found similar results. 

* Similar findings are true for Medicare. People who 
joined an HMO spent only 63 percent as much in the six 
months prior to HMO enrollment as people who remained 
in the fee-for-service system (Physician Payment Review 
Commission, 1996). But in the Medicare program, no data 
are available on spending while enrolled in an HMO. 
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TABLE 3—EFFECT OF ADVERSE SELECTION AND 
ADVERSE RETENTION ON BENEFIT COSTS 











Effect of: Indemnity HMO Net 
Adverse selection 
Movers $16 —$9 $25 
New enrollees * $20 $19 $] 
Adverse retention $23 $9 $14 





Note: Data are adjusted for demographic differences 


across groups. 


movers in the other direction as well; people 
who left an HMO for the indemnity plan after 
FY 1994 used 47-percent more services in 
FY 1994 than those remaining in an HMO the 
next year, although people who left the HMO 
after FY1995 were only about average com- -. 
pared to those who remained in an HMO in 
FY1996. 

Once people change plans, however, their 
spending is only about average for enrollees 
in the new plan. People who move from an 
indemnity plan to an HMO in FY1995, for ex- 
ample, incur approximately average costs for 
HMO enrollees that year ($1,181 vs. $1,344); 
the same is true for people who join the in- 
demnity plan. 

To allow a rough calculation of the impor- 
tance of adverse selection, we assume that 
there was no mobility between FY1994 and 
FY1995, and that the movers would have 
spent the same share relative to the stayers in 
FY1995 as they did in FY1994. As Table 3 
shows, without mobility the indemnity plan’s 
average costs would have been $16 lower 
(about 1 percent). Spending in the HMO’s 
would have been $9 higher (about 1 percent). 
The relation of these two numbers is striking. 
Two-thirds of total adverse selection results 
from low-cost people moving out of the gen- 
erous plan; only one-third results from high- 
cost people moving into the generous plan. 

In addition to adverse selection from mov- 
ers, there may also be adverse selection from 
joiners (new enrollees). To estimate this com- 
ponent of selection, we find the effect of the 
new enrollees on premiums. As Table 3 
shows, new enrollees reduced costs in the if- 
demnity policy by $20 per person and costs 12 


- the HMO’s by $19 per person. While thes¢ 
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FIGURE 1. MEDICAL SPENDING BY AGE 


effects are large, they are virtually the same 
for the two plans. Adverse selection results 
primarily from people switching plans, not 
from new enrollees disproportionately moving 
into certain plans. 

We next explore the impact of adverse re- 
tention. Adverse retention will only affect 
plans differently if medical spending is non- 
linear in age. Figure 1 shows that this is the 
case; for men, in particular, costs increase 
quite rapidly between ages 55 and 64. Plans 

_ with people aging into or within this group will 
z therefore experience above-average increases 
*, in medical spending. To evaluate the impact 
*. Of adverse retention, we simulate the effect of 
_. the stayers on plan premiums. We take the 
': FY1994 demographic distribution of stayers in 


ro EEN p 


constant age- and sex-specific spending by 
-. plan. As Table 3 shows, the increasing age of 
# the stayers would raise the cost of the indem- 
= mty plan by $23 (about 1 percent) and would 
4 Tase the cost of the HMO’s by $9 (about 1 
Percent). The net effect of adverse retention 
=I driving cost differentials is therefore about 
x “$14, Thus, adverse retention is roughly 60 per- 
he ent as important as adverse selection in driv- 
ang up the costs of the indemnity plan. 

ie In addition to adverse selection and adverse 
ee ention, demographic differences have a di- 
east effect on plan spending. Based on demo- 
a ine mix alone, if costs in the indemnity 


2404 








t 08 enroHed in HMO’s would spend 


each plan and age them by one year, holding.. 


Pou eae to all individuals, we estimate - 
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$390 less per person than would those with 
indemnity policies.° 


Ill. Implications 


Differences across plans in the mix of en- 
rollees are a serious concern in health- 
insurance markets. These differences are large 
and have increased over time. Changes in the 
demographic mix result from adverse selec- 
tion, but also significantly from adverse reten- 
tion: the fact that few people change plans, and 
costs rise at an increasing rate with age. We 
estimate that adverse retention 1s roughly 
three-fifths as important as total adverse 
selection. 

Adverse selection and adverse retention will 
vary in importance from group to group. 
While data for other groups are scarce, we sus- 
pect that the degree of adverse selection and 
retention will depend on three factors: the pro- 
visions and management ability of the differ- 
ent plans, the heterogeneity of the population, 
and the length of time for which the plans have 
been offered. The last aspect is particularly im- 
portant if people do not switch plans fre- 
quently; adverse retention will drive up the 
costs of older plans relative to younger plans. 

Biased enrollments in GIC plans have proved 
consequential. In most recent years, the indem- _ 
nity plan has increased in cost relative to the 
HMO’s and has lost enrollment. The GIC is 
required to offer an indemnity plan and, there- 
fore, to fight the forces of adverse selection and 
retention.’ The GIC’s primary strategy has been 
to cross-subsidize the indemnity plan, by pay- 
ing 85 percent of plan premiums. Thus, indi- 
viduals can join the indemnity plan by paying 
only 15 percent of the cost differential.* The 


6 This calculation differs from Table 1 because it is for 
stayers only, while Table 1 is for all enrollees. 

7 It is widely believed that most state legislators (who 
have required the indemnity plan to be continued) are in 
the indemnity plan and thus would be concerned about its 
survival and its rate. 

® Many other employers have a policy of paying a fixed 
amount for health insurance, independent of the plan cho- 
sen. If employees had to pay the full incremental cost of 
the indemnity plan, adverse selection would be more se- 
vere (Roger Feldman et al., 1989; Cutler and Sarah Reber, 
1998). 
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GIC has.also actively managed the costs of the 
indemnity plan, including ‘‘carving out’’ 
mental-health benefits and prescription-drug 
benefits to lower-cost providers; bargaining 
with hospitals over laboratory and other ancil- 
lary services; and actively managing care for 
high-cost outpatient users. 

Efficiency demands that the GIC, and more 
generally employers offering health plans, 
should charge insureds amounts intended to 
reflect true cost differentials across plans. 
Moreover, many would say equity is also 
served if those who want more services are 
required to pay for them. The GIC approach 
_ of neglecting risk mix and subsidizing cost dif- 
ferentials heavily employs two counterbalanc- 
ing wrongs, which only miraculously could 
come out right. It also provides few incentives 
for plans to compete vigorously on the basis 
of price, since employees realize only 15 per- 
cent of the gains of any price reduction. 

Economists typically prescribe implement- 
ing “‘risk adjustment’’ in such situations. This 
would involve a greater employer contribution 
per capita for plans that enroll more high-risk 
people and less to plans that enroll more low- 
risk people. If payments from the GIC were 
calibrated to offset risk differences, employees 
seeking higher-service plans would then be 
charged amounts reflecting only the manage- 
ment differences across plans for a standard- 
ized population mix. Risk adjustment can be 
prospective (e.g., paying more to plans with 
more heart-attack survivors), retrospective 
(e.g., subsidizing high-expense cases through 
a reinsurance system), or a mixture of the two. 
Risk adjustment is just beginning to be rec- 
ognized, and its methods implemented. De- 
signing and testing alternative risk-adjustment 
systems will be critical if we are to encourage 
choice and competition in health insurance. 
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= Payment Heterogeneity, Physician Practice, and Access to Care. . 


By SHERRY GLIED* 


Today’s health-care marketplace is charac- 
_ terized by a historically remarkable array of 

reimbursement systems, practice rules, and in- 
surance organizations. These different ar- 
rangements each encourage physicians to treat 
otherwise similar patients in different ways. 
Fee-for-service insurance encourages the 
provision of costly services. Supply-side cost- 
sharing mechanisms, such as capitation pay- 
ment, provide incentives to limit the volume 
and intensity of service (Randall P. Ellis and 
Thomas G. McGuire, 1993). Managed-care 
restrictions on the use of particular services or 
providers, through utilization review and gate- 
keeping, directly limit access to costly ser- 
vices. This last group of restrictions has been 
the focus of recent concerns that managed care 
reduces patient access to care by limiting the 
choice of physician. 

While policy attention has focused on these 
demand limits, access to a choice of physicians 
is likely to be a consequence both of explicit 
insurance rules and of the willingness of phy- 
Siclans to supply services to patients with par- 
ticular insurance arrangements. Physician 
decisions to accept multiple insurance arrange- 
ments will depend on the structure of physi- 
cian practice. If physicians can costlessly vary 
their practice patterns from one patient to the 
next, they will be willing to see patients with 
many different types of coverage. If, however, 
some components of practice that are differ- 
ently affected by different reimbursement in- 
Centives are fixed across patients, multi-payer 
practices will be more costly to operate than 
single-payer practices. Growing heterogeneity 
m payment mechanisms will encourage in- 
creasing specialization in physician practice 
arrangements. Without directly limiting pa- 
tient or provider choice, heterogeneity in pay- 
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ment mechanisms may alter the treatment 
choices available to patients. 


~ 


I. Fixed Costs in Physician Practice 


Several aspects of physician practice that 
may be differently affected by different reim- 
bursement incentives appear to be fixed across 
patients. For example, in 1995, the interquar- 
tile range of medical equipment expenditures 
within general practice was $10,000 (Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1997). Incentives to 
use this equipment, and make these invest- 
ments, vary with the level and nature of pay- 
ment and with managed-care rules. Similarly, 
treatment patterns may be fixed, in part, at the 
practice level. For example, physicians may 
develop referral networks of specialists, they 
may select particular drugs to treat particular 
conditions, and they may organize visits in 
specific ways. Analyses of data on physician 
office practice suggest that the characteristics 
of other payers in a practice are significant de- 
terminants of patient treatment (Glied, 1998). 
Heterogeneity of payment types within a prac- 
tice means that there is a less-than-optimal fit 
between practice characteristics and incentives 
for some patients. 


H. Data 


Data used in the analyses below are drawn 
from the 1991—1995 National Ambulatory 
Medical Care Survey (NAMCS), an annual 
nationally representative survey of randomly 
sampled physicians in office-based practice. 
Over 1,100 physicians were sampled in each 
survey year. The NAMCS asks physicians to 
report characteristics of about 30 randomly 
sampled visits that take place within a sample 
week. In total, the surveys include information 
on about 35,000 patient visits each year, in- 
cluding the expected source of payment for the 
visit, the geographic location of the visit, and 
the physician’s specialty. (Information about 
coding procedures is available from the author 
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upon request.) The analyses below include 
only data on visits paid by Medicare (or Medi- 
care HMO’s) and by private payers (including 
HMO’s). The NAMCS data do not contain de- 
tailed information about the type of payment. 
For example, the data do not indicate whether 
a physician recgived capitation or fee-for- 
- service payment. es 


If. Heterogeneity and the Organization 
of Practice 


Simple tabulations of the NAMCS data sug- 
gest that specialization by payer does, indeed, 
occur. In 1995, for example, 44 percent of 
Medicare patients seen by general internists 
were seen by physicians half or more of whose 
visits were paid by Medicare. Similarly, half 
of all private HMO visits to general practition- 
ers were to physicians half or more of whose 
visits were paid by HMO’s. 

A more rigorous way of measuring this spe- 
cialization is the index of dissimilarity.' Dis- 
similarity indexes are usually used to measure 
housing segregation within cities (see e.g., 
Douglas S. Massey and Nancy A. Denton, 
1993; David M. Cutler and Edward L. Glaeser, 
1997). In this context, the index of dissimi- 
larity measures the percentage of Medicare pa- 
tients (or private patients) who would have to 
switch physicians for the allocation of patients 
within each practice to be proportionate to that 
payer’s share of the population. The analyses 
below examine dissimilarity indexes between 
private-pay patients under 65 and Medicare 
patients. The index is computed for each spe- 
cialty, within each geographic region, 1n rural 
and urban areas separately (a total of 88 cells). 
The index of dissimilarity varies from 0 (no 
segregation) to 1 (complete segregation). I 
use a method suggested by Henry Inman and 
Edwin Bradley (1991) to compute the dissim- 
ilarity index that would be expected to arise 
under a random allocation in this sample. 

Table 1 reports actual and expected dissim- 
ilarity indexes for selected specialties and for 


' Prior research in this area has focused on the choice 
of physician among patients with Medicaid coverage and 
has employed the Gini coefficient as an index of patient 
segregation (J. B. Mitchell and J. Cromwell, 1980). 
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TABLE 1—ESTIMATED AND EXPECTED DISSIMILARITY 
INDEXES FOR MEDICARE AND PRIVATE-PAY PATIENTS 








Expected 
dissimilarity 
Estimated index under 
dissimilarity random, 
Practice type index allocation 
Specialties 
General or family 
practice 0.33 0.16 
Internal medicine 0.35 0.15 
Dermatology T 0.22 0.15 
Urology 0.27 0.17 
Medical specialties 0.34 0.16 
Surgical specialties 0.50 0.23 
Areas 
Metropolitan area 0.35 0.23 
Nonmetropolitan area 0.28 0.19 


Notes:. The expected dissimilarity index is computed as 
suggested in Inman and Bradley (1991). The standard de- 
viation of the expected index is equal to or less than 0.02. 
in each case. 

Source: National Ambulatory Medical Care Survey. 


rural and urban areas for the 1995 NAMCS 
data.* The results suggest that there is substan- 
tially more segregation of patients into prac- 
tices than would be expected under a random 
allocation of patients (the standard deviation 
of the expected dissimilarity index is always 
below 0.02). Such segregation at a point in 
time is not surprising. Medicare patients are 
older than private-pay patients, and the phy- 
sicians who treat older patients may specialize 
in the care of conditions that affect the elderly. 
Consistent with this type of medical speciali- 
zation, categories that contain heterogeneous 
specialties (other medical specialties and other 
surgical specialties ) exhibit greater dissimilar- 
ity than more homogeneous categories. Simi- 
larly, opportunities for specialization by 
patient characteristics are greater in specialties 
such as general practice and internal medicine. 


? Data are weighted by the number of observations (10 
tal visits) used to construct the index. Several specialties 
are excluded from the analysis, either because they large ly 
exclude either Medicare or private-pay patients or becats? 
the Physician Payment Review Commission did not p” 
vide specialty-specific payment information for them. 








region, and in urban areas. 
+$ Specialization related to patient health 
“characteristics should be uncorrelated with 
* changes in payment incentives and insurance 
structures. To measure whether practice is re- 
sponsive to change jn these incentives, I ex- 
amine the relationship between these indexes 
and measures of payment heterogeneity over 
the period 1991-1995.° I construct two mea- 
sures of payment heterogeneity: HMO pene- 
tration and Medicare payment rate changes. 
NAMCS data are used to construct measures 
of private-sector and Medicare HMO penetra- 
tion by region, rural or urban area, and spe- 
cialty category, weighted by the NAMCS 
sample weights. The level of private-sector 
HMO penetration in the included specialties 
increased from 22 percent in 1991 to 27 per- 
cent in 1995, while the level of Medicare 
HMO penetration increased from 6 percent in 
1991 to 15 percent in 1995. If HMO private- 
market penetration simply led physicians to 
substitute HMO dollars for fee-for-service dol- 
lars, while continuing to treat the same or sim- 
ilar patients, increases in the HMO share 
would lead to no change in the Medicare— 
private dissimilarity index. If Medicare pa- 
tients were displaced in proportion to their 
share of the overall market, the coefficient on 

the private HMO share would be equal to 1. 

.The Physician Payment Review Commis- 
sion has computed specialty-level changes in 
physician payments for 1991—1993 and 1994—- 
1995 (Physician Payment Review Commis- 
sion, various years). Data on evaluation and 


Management and procedure-update levels, . 


weighted by specialty-specific weights, were 
used to bridge the 1993 and 1994 data. The 
analyses include a separate trend for Medicare 
Payments in 1994 and 1995 to adjust for error 
In this procedure.* Over this period, fees 


*The ratio of Medicare patients to private patients in 
the sample remained roughly constant over this period, so 
that the indexes can be meaningfully compared across 
years of the survey. 

* The analyses were also conducted including an index 
of private fees based on physician visit fees for established 
Patients (American Medical Association, 1997). Visit 
fees were only available for three specialties. This index 
was never significant, and inclusion of the index did not 
affect the results for the Medicare fee index. 
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TABLE 2—THE EFFECT OF HMO SHARE AND MEDICARE 
FEES ON THE INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY BETWEEN 
MEDICARE AND PRIVATE PATIENTS 








Independent vanable (i) (11) (iii) (iv) 


HMO share of private 0.12* 0.17* 0.19* 
Visits (0.05) (0.06) (0.06) 
HMO share of —0.17' —0.23* 
Medicare visits (0.10) i (0.08) _ | 
Medicare fee index —0.004*  -0.004* — 
(0.001) (0.001) 


Notes: Results are from linear regressions, weighted by the number 
of observations used to construct the dissimilarity index. Standard 
errors are Huber-White adjusted. Regressions include region, rural, 
specialty, and year dummies. Analyses include 36! observations. 
t Statistically significant at the 10-percent level. 
* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 


within and across specialties changed dramat- 
ically. Between 1991 and 1995, Medicare fees 
paid to general practitioners increased 35 per- 
cent, while those paid to cardiologists fell 5 
percent. In 1991, Medicare fees averaged 65 
percent of private rates (Physician Payment 
Review Commission, 1996). Thus, increases 
in Medicare fees would tend to reduce fee het- © 
erogeneity relative to the private market. If dif- 
ferences in fees encourage specialization, 
higher Medicare fees would lead to reductions 
in the dissimilarity index. 

The results of analyses of the effect of mea- 
sures of payment heterogeneity on indexes of 
dissimilarity are reported in Table 2. The anal- 
yses include specialty, region, rural, and year 
fixed effects, Huber-White robust standard er- 
rors are reported, and the analyses are 
weighted by the number of visits used to con- 
struct the dissimilarity indexes.” 

Increases in the share of private-sector 
patient visits paid by HMO’s lead to greater 
ségregation of Medicare patients from private 
patients. As HMO penetration increases, HMO 
patients displace some potential fee-for- 
service Medicare patients. A 5-percentage-point 


5 The results reported in Table 2 are quite robust to 
alternative specifications. The results obtain for subper- 
iods of the data, in both rural and urban areas, and are of 
a similar magnitude (although no longer statistically sig- 
nificant) in first differences. Similar results are also ob- 
tained by excluding all cells where fewer than 15 
physician practices were used to construct the index and 


eliminating weighting. 
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increase in the share of private visits paid 
by HMO (as occurred between 1991 and 
1995 ) raises the index by 1 percentage point 
(about 3 percent), significantly more than 
0 but less than 1. An increase in the share 
of Medicare visits paid by HMO’s reduces 
segregation of Medicare PAUE: oy avoni 
the same amount. a S 

As expected, higher Medicare iess edig 
dissimilarity. A 5-percent increase in Medi- 
care fees leads to a 2-percentage-point decline 
in the dissimilarity index. Over the 1991-— 
1995 period, patient segregation in general 
practices declined (substantially) while pa- 
tient segregation in nine of the ten other spe- 
cialties increased, leaving the overall level of 
patient segregation roughly constant. 


IV. Implications 


These results suggest that increasing pay- 
ment heterogeneity leads to increased patient 
segregation. This finding has several implica- 
tions. First, if practices become more concen- 
trated, the effects of incentives of all types will 
grow stronger. For example, reductions in 
Medicare fee-for-service fees may generate 
larger volume responses for Medicare 
(McGuire and Mark V. Pauly, 1991). Simi- 
larly, the incentive to ‘‘manage care’’ in treat- 
ing HMO patients is likely to grow if it is no 
longer offset by the incentives of treating fee- 
for-service patients. 

Second, specialized suppliers (physicians ) 
who have made purchaser-specific invest- 


ments are vulnerable.to opportunism by payers - 


(Oliver E. Williamson, 1975). In other indus- 
tries, purchaser-specific fixed costs of this type 
have led to long-term contracting and vertical 
integration (Williamson, 1975; Paul L. 
Joskow, 1993). As payment heterogeneity in 
the medical marketplace grows, vertical inte- 
gration is likely to increase. 

Finally, concerns about patient segregation, 
or access to a choice of physicians, are based 
on the assumption that patients with a choice 
among all physicians can choose those who 
are best. When insurance plans can be rank- 
ordered (e.g., by level of fee), segregation can 
be a measure of quality. For example, fee-for- 
service Medicaid patients have historically 
been segregated in practices served by physi- 
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cians with lower-than-average credentials 
(Mitchell and Cromwell, 1980). When, how- 
ever, payment heterogeneity arises because of 
differences in the method of payment, the con- 
nection between quality and segregation is not 
as clear. Practices that specialize in the treat- 
ment of patients who pay capitation fees may 
be of better, worse, or equal quality to those 
that specialize in the treatment of fee-for- 
service patients. Payment heterogeneity, what- 
ever its source, can generate increased 
segregation, but the quality implications of 
segregation differ according to the nature of 
the heterogeneity. 
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What Has Increased Medical-Care Spending Bought? 


By DAVID M. CUTLER, MARK MCCLELLAN, AND JOSEPH P. NEWHOUSE * 


As is well known, medical-care spending 
has increased dramatically for many decades. 
Although some popular discussions date the 
beginning of the increase to the mid-1960’s 
with the passage of Medicare and Medicaid, 
in fact real per-person health-care spending 
has risen roughly 4 percent per year in each 
decade since the 1940’s (Table 1). As a result 
of the more than half-century of growth, real 
per-person medical-care spending 1s now more 
than 11 times what it was in 1940. Moreover, 
the spending increase is not specific to the 
United States. Annual rates of increase for the 
G-7 countries from 1960 to 1990, for example, 
are shown in Table 2. 

Several authors have advanced the notion 
that this sustained rate of increase can be prox- 
imately accounted for by the increased capa- 
bilities of medicine (William Schwartz, 1987; 
Henry Aaron, 1991; Burton Weisbrod, 1991; 
Newhouse, 1992). Because there is no 
straightforward summary measure of these ca- 
pabilities, this hypothesis cannot be conclu- 
sively tested. Nonetheless, it has now achieved 
a degree of acceptance, in part because it is 
difficult to think of another factor that is com- 
mon across six consecutive decades and across 
many countries with different health-care fi- 


nancing institutions. Here we accept for the. 


sake of argument that a substantial portion of 
the spending rise 1s attributable to the in- 
creased capabilities of medicine and ask what 
the spending increases— and inferentially the 
increased capabilities—have bought. 

An economist with no exposure to health 
care might ask why one should care about 
this question. After all, one does not hear the 


* Cutler: Department of Economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, MA 02138, and National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; McClellan: Department of Economics, 
Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94304-6072, and Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; Newhouse: Division 
of Health Policy Research and Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, MA 02115. 
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analogous question of what increased spend- 


‘ing on fax: machines has bought. Some would 


answer the question of why one should care 
by rejecting the applicability of consumer sov- 
ereignty in medical care, either because insur- 
ance distorts private demands, physicians and 
other medical-care providers are imperfect 
agents, or externalities, or all of the above 
(e.g., Robert Evans, 1984). Here we point to 


a different reason: an answer is necessary to . . 


derive a proper cost-of-living index. 
I. A Common View of the Answer 


Whatever the reason for wanting an answer, 
many think they know it, namely, that the in- 
creased spending has bought little because the 
marginal unit of spending is heavily subsi- 
dized by insurance. And a good bit of evidence 
seems to back the claim that the marginal unit 
of medical care has little measurable effect on 
health, or that nonmedical factors have a much 
larger effect, or both. One example is Victor 
Fuchs’s (1974) justly famous ‘‘tale of two 
states,” comparing 1960’s mortality rates in 
Nevada and Utah. Infant mortality rates were 
40-percent higher in Nevada, and mortality 
rates at most ages for both males and females 
were similarly higher (e.g., for 40-—49-year- 
old males and females they were 54- and 69- 
percent higher in Nevada). Because the states 
were Similar in income, environment, and the 
availability of medical care, Fuchs attributed 
these mortality differences to life-style differ- 
ences between the two states. This telling an- 
ecdote established in the minds of many health 
economists that ‘‘it’s lifestyle, stupid’’ and 
inferentially that ‘‘it’s not medical care.” » 
Subsequently the Rand Health Insurance Ex- 
periment showed little or no effect on the 
health outcomes of the average person from 
the additional medical care induced by free 
care (Newhouse and the Insurance Experi- 
ment Group, 1993). 

Others note that the century-long downward 
trend in mortality showed little change after 
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TABLE 1—-REAL PER-PERSON GROWTH IN PERSONAL 
HEALTH-CARE SPENDING, UNITED STATES, 1930-1995 








Cumulative real 


per-person 
spending at end 
Annual real growth’ of decade 
Decade per capita (percent) (1940 = 100) 
1930? s* ee ae ha 100 
1940’s 4.0 148 
1950’s 3.6 211 
1960°s 6.1 381 
1970s 4.5 592 
1980’s 5.2 983 
1990-1995 3.4 1161 





Sources: Newhouse (1992) for 1930—1960; Health Care 
Financing Review (Fall 1996) for 1960-1995. Population 
is taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
Spending is deflated by the GDP deflator, taken from the 
Economic Report of the President. 

* 1929-1940. 


the advent of antibiotics (Thomas McKeown, 
1976; Robert Fogel, 1994; Samuel Preston, 
1996). These authors emphasize the impor- 
tance for mortality of nutrition and of public- 
health measures, especially the safety of the 
water supply, rather than personal medical- 
care services. 

However, neither the theory based on the 
subsidy from insurance nor the evidence just 
cited justifies the conclusion that the increased 
spending over time had little benefit. Even 
within a static context, inferences about moral 
hazard are difficult to make. Our intuition 
about the usual Harberger triangle (Mark 
Pauly, 1968) comes from situations in which 
compensated and uncompensated demand 
curves do not much differ. In health care, how- 
ever, many interventions for low-probability 
events may be expensive relative to income. 
As a result, even if insurance provided lump- 
sum benefits, consumers could well want in- 
Come transferred to sick states (David de 
Meza, 1983; Pauly, 1983). Thus, much of the 
creased spending on medical care induced 
by insurance may represent efficient spending, 
Precisely because consumers may value in- 
Come extremely highly when sick. Therefore, 
Spending of insured consumers will exceed 
(potentially by a great deal) the spending of 
Honinsured consumers, but the increase need 
not represent a welfare loss. 
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TABLE 2——-ANNUAL RATE OF REAL PER-PERSON 
INCREASE IN MEDICAL-CARE SPENDING, G-7, 1960—1990 
ESA AI RS SIS 7 4 eB 6 re em aah ee 





Annual rate of increase 
Country (percent) 
Canada 4,7 
France 5.5 
Germany 4.4 
Italy eee 6.1 
Japan 8.2 ° 
United Kingdom 3.7 
United States 4.8 





Notes: The 4.8 value given for the United States differs 
from the 5.2-percent growth rate implied by Table 1 be- 
cause of revisions that the Health Care Financing Admin- 
istration subsequently made to the U.S. rates of spending 
and because of different definitions of health-care spend- 
ing. Spending ts deflated by the GDP deflator. 

Source; Health Care Financing Review (Summer 1992). 


In a dynamic context, the evidence that the 
marginal value of medical care at a point in 
time is low does not imply that the average 
value of medical-technology changes over 
several decades is low. To measure cost-of- 
living indexes accurately, however, one needs 
to know the average value of medical- 
technology changes. 

Accurate indexes are important for at least 
three reasons. First, as is well known, med- 
ical care is almost 14 percent of the U.S. 
GDP and is typically between 6 percent and 
10 percent of GDP in most developed coun- 
tries. At this size, substantial errors in the 
medical-care index can have nontrivial 
effects on measured economy-wide produc- 
tivity. Second, there are numerous proposals 
to convert the Medicare program to a defined 
contribution program (e.g., Henry Aaron 
and Robert Reischauer, 1995). If, however, 
an increasing burden were not to be shifted 
to current beneficiaries, such a proposal 
would require a reliable medical-care price 
index, analogous to the consumer price in- 
dex (CPI) for adjusting Social Security or 
wages. Such a price index would not neces- 
sarily insulate beneficiaries from cost in- 
creases associated with beneficial new 
services; how the costs of such change 
would be distributed would require a fur- 
ther policy decision. Third, and more subtly, 
the upward biases that many believe have 
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historically existed in the medical-care com- 
ponent of the CPI give an impression that 
spending increases largely stem from in- 
creases in unit prices, which in turn may be 
perceived as increases in rents. This has gen- 
erated periodic calls for medical-care price 
controls, as for example the treatment of 
pharmaceuticals in the Clinton..Health Se- 
curity Act. 


Il. Deriving a Cost-of-Living Index 
for Medical Care 


The most difficult problem in deriving a 
medical care cost-of-living index is the treat- 
ment of new or improved goods—the pricing 
of changes in medical technology. Existing 
medical-care price indexes typically link a 
new medical-care good or service into the in- 
dex in a way that does not alter the value of 
the index at the time of introduction. This was 
never a very satisfactory procedure because it 
ignored the potential increase in welfare from 
a costly but beneficial new product (e.g., non- 
invasive imaging). Arguably it will be even 
less satisfactory in the future if observed prices 
relate to premiums of managed-care plans. As 
new but costly technologies are introduced, 
health-plan premiums will presumably in- 
crease, and this could be inappropriately 
treated as a pure price increase rather than a 
quality improvement. The reverse situation 
might occur if managed-care companies re- 


duced moral hazard by reducing services and- 


thus lowered premiums. Not all of the pre- 
mium decrease would necessarily be a pure 
price decline. 

Two approaches to new goods have been 
taken in the price-index literature. Hedonic 
analysis is a standard approach (Zvi Griliches, 
1971), but the widespread nature of adminis- 
tered prices and the problem of identification 
make it difficult to apply in medical care. As 
an example, consider the treatment of heart at- 
tacks. An important and expensive component 
of heart-attack treatment is care in an 
intensive-care unit, but many types of patients 
with differing needs for nursing time are 
treated in intensive-care units. Because of uni- 
form pricing per day across patients, there will 
be cross subsidies among patients with differ- 
ent diagnoses, and the size of the cross subsi- 
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dies could well change over time.’ In addition, 
hedonic analysis relies on consumers making 
price and quality decisions, but this is typically 
not the case in medical care. Secondly, one can 
also specify a model of medical decision- 
making (Franklin Fisher and Griliches, 
1995), but there is no agreement on how to do 
this. An alternative to inferring.the value of 
new capabilities from observed pricés is to 
measure the output of medical care in physical 
terms, such as mortality reduction, and then. 
value that change directly. We and Dahlia 
Remler have done this for the treatment of 
acute myocardial infarction (AMI) or heart at- 
tack among the elderly in the United States 
between 1984 and 1991 (David Cutler et al., 
1996).? Heart attacks provide a good example 
for at least two reasons: (1) they have a defined 
and observable beginning; and (ii) reductions 
in mortality are an important outcome of heart- 
attack treatment, so valuation techniques can 
borrow from the substantial value-of-life lit- 
erature (W. Kip Viscusi, 1993). 

We found substantial upward bias when 
comparing a cost-of-living index to standard 
price indexes for heart attacks. Part of the bias 
came from the infrequency of updating the 
market basket of goods in the traditional CPI 
and the rapidity of change in inputs used to 
treat heart attacks. But part of the bias oc- 
curred because the measured index ignored the 
reduction in mortality rates that occurred over 
the period we studied. As a result of this re- 
duction, life expectancy among elderly heart- 
attack victims increased 13 percent between 
1984 and 1991, from 5 years and 2 months to 
5 years and 10 months. 

Of course, all the gain cannot necessarily be 
attributed to improved medical treatment, even 
using a broad definition of medical treatment 
such as faster response times and better- 
equipped ambulances. Improvements in the 
treatment of other diseases that heart-attack 


! We presume that because of administered pricing 
within the hospital the price of a day in the intensive-care 
unit does not necessarily reflect marginal cost and that the 
markup may change over time. 

2 We limited our study to the elderly because of the 
availability of near-universal data from the Medicare 
program. 
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: patients might also have (e.g., diabetes) would 
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and more rapid recovery times; antidepres- 


` affect life expectancy, but the change would 
` not be attributable to the monies spent on heart 
attacks. Improvements in lifestyle, such as bet- 
ter diet or increased exercise, would also pro- 
long life following a heart attack and may 
change the initial severity of the attack (in ei- 
ther direction). We could not hope to control 
for these additional factors. As a rough cor- 
rection, we calculated the gain in life expec- 
tancy among all the elderly, about four 
months. Using a difference-in-difference pro- 


cedure, we attributed half the gain in life ex- - 


pectancy, or four of the eight months, to the 
improved treatment of heart attacks. The attri- 
bution of about half the gain to treatment is 
remarkably close to an estimate of the propor- 
tion of the decrease in mortality from all cor- 
onary heart disease (not just AMI) that should 
be attributed to improved intensive treatment, 
derived using a much different and more de- 
tailed method (Maria Hunink et al., 1997). 
Valuing the four-month gain in life expectancy 
at a relatively conservative $25,000 per life- 
year implies that the measured cost-of-living 
index for heart-attack treatment should be 
about 4 percentage points less than if one ig- 
nores the change in life expectancy. Because 
this figure does not consider changes in the 
quality of life, it probably understates the ben- 
efits of the change in treatment.’ 


HI. Conclusions 


Accurate cost-of-living indexes require 
valuing the enhanced capabilities of medi- 
cine, just as the indexes must account for the 
enhanced capabilities of personal computers. 
Unlike personal computers, however, it is 
hard to apply hedonic analysis to medical 
care. It is thus important to carry out studies 
Similar to our heart-attack study for diseases 
other than heart attacks. Heart attacks are a 
Particularly favorable case; other advances 
will have their primary effect on functional 

_ Capacity or quality of life (e.g., improved in- 
traocular lenses for cataracts; laparascopic 
Surgical techniques that involve less pain 
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~ Specifically, there is some evidence of gain in func- 
z oming as well as reduction in mortality. 





sant drugs with fewer side effects ). Our abil- 
ity to measure and value such outputs is 
improving (F. Reed Johnson et al., 1997 ) but 
is clearly not yet at the same level as our 
ability to value changes in mortality. 
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é SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE REAL ECONOMY: 
3 EVIDENCE AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS* 


Social Security: Privatization and Progressivity 


By LAURENCE J.. KOTLIKOFF, -KENT A. SMETTERS, AND JAN WALLISER * 


The Balanced Budget Agreement of 1997 
achieved budget balance by the year 2002 but 
did not resolve the nation’s long-term fiscal 
problems. Those problems stem, in large part, 
from the Medicare and Social Security pro- 
_ grams whose projected expenditures outstrip 
their projected receipts. One government com- 
mission is now dealing with Medicare’s fi- 
nances. Another, the Social Security Advisory 
Council, recently delivered three mutually ex- 
clusive sets of recommendations, one of which 
calls for the system’s privatization. 

A sizable literature shows that privatizing 
Social Security would increase the economy’s 
long-run productive capacity at the price of 
higher fiscal burdens for those generations 
alive during the transition.’ Less well explored 
is how Social Security’s privatization would 
alter the intragenerational resource distribu- 
tion. The answer, as discussed below, depends 
on the method of privatization. Some privat- 
ization schemes entail no progressive ele- 
ments. But even these schemes may help the 
long-run poor more than the long-run rich. 


Other schemes use flat minimum benefits or _ 


Progressive contribution matches to enhance 
Intragenerational progressivity. This paper 
Studies the interface of Social Security privat- 


' Discussants: Barry Bosworth, Brookings Institution; 
Martin Feldstein, Harvard University; Theodore 
Bergstrom, University of Michigan. 


* Kotlikoff. Department of Economics, Boston Uni- 
u versity, 270 Bay State Road, Boston, MA 02215, and 
7 ER; Smetters and Walliser: Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, U.S. Congress, Washington, DC 20515. The views 
- herein do not necessarily reflect those of the CBO. We 
Joyce Manchester for helpful comments. 

T The literature includes Martin Feldstein and Andrew 
te Feu (1998), Patricio Arrau and Klaus Schmidt- 
3 i950 (1993), Bernd Raffelhtischen (1993), Kotlikoff 
Fe ), and Kotlikoff et al. (1997). 





ization and progressivity using a large-scale 
overlapping-generations model. The paper’s 
bottom line is that privatization and progres- 
sivity can be mutually compatible, particularly 
if the redistribution is achieved through pro- 
gressive matching of individual accounts and 
is financed with a consumption tax. 


I. The Model 


Our model (Kotlikoff et al., 1997) is a sub- 
stantially enhanced version of the dynamic 
general-equilibrium model of Alan Auerbach 
and Kotlikoff (1987). It features 55 overlap- 
ping generations and solves for the econ- 
omy’s perfect-foresight transition path. The 
model, which is calibrated to U.S. data, has 
three sectors: households, firms, and the gov- 
ernment. Households allocate their full life- 
time resources to consumption and leisure 
over their life span (ages 21-75); retirement 
decisions are endogenous. Household behav- 
ior is governed by a time-separable constant- 
elasticity-of-substitution utility function with 
intertemporal and intratemporal elasticities of 
substitution of 0.25 and 0.8, respectively. 
Population and productivity both grow at 1 
percent per year. 

The model follows Don Fullerton and 
Diane Lim Rogers (1993) in capturing intra- 
generational heterogeneity by dividing each 
cohort into 12 lifetime-earnings classes. The 
12 classes represent the 10 deciles of the 
population ranked by lifetime income where 
the bottom and top deciles are each divided 
into percentiles of 2 and 8 percent. Age- 
productivity profiles for each of these classes 
were estimated from the Panel Study of In- 
come Dynamics. Firms are perfectly compet- 
itive and maximize profits subject to a 
Cobb-Douglas production function with a 


capital-income share of 25 percent. 
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The government collects taxes to finance 
government consumption and OASDHI ben- 
efits. In the initial steady. state, the U.S. tax 
system is represented by a proportional state 
and federal consumption tax, a proportional 
state income tax, a proportional federal capital 
income tax, a proportional federal payroll tax 
with an earnings, ceiling, and a progressive 


- ~ federal wage tax with a standard deduction.?- 


Thus, households’ budget constraints are non- 
convex and nondifferentiable because of the 
payroll-tax ceiling and the wage deduction. 
The model’s initial OASI payroll tax rate is 
9.9 percent. The total payroll tax rate including 
hospital insurance (HI) and disability insur- 
ance (DI) is 14.7 percent.’ 

The model applies Social Security’s OASI 
inflation-indexed benefit formula to each 
agent’s average indexed earnings. Because 
about 50 percent of Social Security benefits 
are paid to survivors and spouses, we multiply 
benefits by a factor of 2. All workers are cov- 
ered by Social Security, and all correctly per- 
ceive and value the marginal OASI benefits 
received when they earn an extra dollar. Our 
model incorporates many complex aspects of 
the economy but ignores Social Security’s role 
in inter- and intragenerational risk-pooling.* 


Il. Privatizing Social Security 


Privatizing Social Security involves three 
elements: (1) forcing workers to contribute to 
personal accounts, (ii) honoring accrued ben- 
efits, and (iii) choosing a method to finance 
accrued benefits in the transition.” Since agents 
in our model are free to borrow against man- 
datory accounts, there is no need to add a pri- 
vate pension system. Instead, privatization is 


* The proportional capital income tax and the progres- 
sive wage tax approximate the federal income tax. 

* HI benefits are modeled as a constant transfer to 
agents of age 65 and over, and DI benefits are modeled as 
a constant transfer to agents below age 65. 

*Henning Bohn (1997) considers aggregate risk. He 
Huang et al. (1997) consider idiosyncratic earnings and 
longevity uncertainty. Walliser (1997) discusses the im- 
pact of privatization on annuities markets. 

° We do not address the actuarial value of performance 
guarantees. Those guarantees may create large unfunded 
liabilities in the case of rate-of-return uncertainty 
(Smetters, 1997). 
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achieved by simply eliminating the OASI pay- 
roll tax and phasing out OASI benefits starting 
10 years after the reform begins. The decade 
wait to reduce benefits allows current retirees 
to get full benefits. After the 10th year, benefits 
are reduced by 2.2 percent per year for the next 
45 years. This gradual phase-out of benefits 
captures the provision of accrued benefits to . 
existing workers. - «~. =-  - 

Three alternative tax regimes—a payroll 
tax, an income tax, and a consumption tax — 
are used to finance accrued OASI benefits. In 
each simulation, federal wage and capital in- 
come taxes are adjusted endogenously to bal- 
ance the federal budget. Specifically, these 
taxes are adjusted so that the average tax rate 
on wage income changes by the same per- 
centage as those on capital income. Other ad- 
justments of the tax schedule that would make 


‘privatization more progressive could be 


considered. 

The top panel of Table 1 shows how pri- 
vatization alters the economy. All three sim- 
ulations produce the same long-run steady 
state. Compared to the initial steady state, the 
long-run steady state features a 39-percent 
larger capital stock, a 5-percent larger supply 
of labor, and a 13-percent larger level of 
output. 

However, important differences exist in the 
speed of the transition. Financing the transition 
with a payroll tax reduces aggregate labor sup- 
ply initially because privatization removes the 
link between taxes and benefits for young 
workers. Thus, output is slightly lower in the 
first decade. Using income-tax finance reduces 


. both labor supply and capital accumulation in 


the short run, further reducing the speed of 
transition. A transition financed by a con- į 
sumption tax, on the other hand, can encour- | 
age savings and labor supply by taxing 
existing non-Social Security wealth, leading to 
growth even in the short to medium term. 
Privatization increases the welfare of future 
workers, with the largest gains accruing to the 
average worker (see the first panel of Table 
2). Utility, measured in wealth equivalents, 
would rise by 8 percent for average earners, 6 
percent for the poorest agents, and 4.4 percent 
for the richest agents. While the poor benefit 
from reduced payroll taxes, their welfare is not 
affected by the growth-induced fall in income . 
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tax rates because their earnings are exempt 


from taxation. Higher earners benefit less than 
average earners because most of their earnings 
are above the payroll-tax ceiling. 

Welfare effects for generations alive during 
the transition depend heavily on the method of 
transition finance. Payroll-tax finance would 
` harm those with'the largest payroll-tax burden 

as a percentage of income: the lifetime poor- 
est. The elderly are largely unaffected while 
workers carry most of the load. Income-tax fi- 
nance would put the largest burden on high 
earners whose capped payroll taxes are re- 
placed by a progressive wage tax and a pro- 
portional capital income tax. Consumption 
taxes would levy a tax on owners of non- 
Social Security wealth, placing a higher bur- 
den on older and middle-aged generations than 
payroll-tax finance. Consumption taxes place 
a burden on the poor that is similar to payroll 
taxes. 


I. Privatizing with a Flat Minimum Benefit 


Some plans, most prominently the Personal 
Security Account Plan of the Social Security 
Advisory Council, propose a pay-as-you-go- 
financed flat minimum benefit. We investigate 
this policy by (i) providing a wage-indexed 
flat minimum annual benefit of $6,000 in the 
long run and (ii) paying a weighted average 
of the old OASI and the new flat minimum 
benefit during the transition. We consider the 
Same three financing methods but assume that 
these alternative taxes also finance the flat 
minimum benefit. In this case, the different fi- 
nancing methods imply different steady states. 

Providing a flat minimum benefit substan- 
tially reduces the output effect of privatization 
(see the second panel in Table 1). Long-run 
Increases in capital, labor, and output are be- 
tween 40 percent (consumption-tax finance) 


_ and 70 percent (income-tax finance), smaller 


; an under complete privatization. Short-run 
`» effects on capital, labor, and output are similar 

=< to complete privatization but are substantially 

ished by year 25. 

.. _ There are two reasons for these outcomes. 
é First, the continuing unfunded liability, which 
24 Mounts to about half of the current unfunded 
: ES ability in the Social Security system, reduces 


eee effect of privatization on saving and capital 
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TABLE 1—MACROECONOMIC RESPONSES TO 
PRIVATIZATION (PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
FROM STEADY STATE) 








Year of transition 


Finance Variable 5 10 25 150 
Privatization: | 

Payroll tax gis A 03 07, 5.2 38.6 

—l.1 —-1.] 18 5.2 

—0.8 —0.7 26 12.7 

Income tax —2.4 —5.0 ~4.6 38.6 


-4.5 -47 0.0 5.2 
—4.0 —4.8 —1.0 12.7 


18 41 128 38.6 
03 04 24 52 
0.6 13 49 127 


Consumption tax 


me DY Dy DS pe e DY Dy 


Privatization with Flat Minimum Benefit: 


Payroll tax K 0.0 00 2.0 19.0 
L -1.3 —14 ‘02 23 

Y =10 -1.1 06 62 
Income tax K -2.8 -5.7 —8.7 124 
L —4.7 —4.9 -29 1.2 
Y -4.2 -5.1 -44 3.9 
Consumption tax K 14 32 8.9 23.2 
o L 00 01 Lil 27 
Y 04 08 30 75 


Privatization with Progressive Matching: 


Payroll tax —0.7 —1.4 0.9 35.4 
-3.2 -3.3 -0.2 4.0 
—2.6 —2.9 Ol ILi 
Income tax —3.4 -7.] —9.7 354 


-6.7 -7.3 -3.0 4.0 
=59 =72 S47 ILI 


18 4.1 13.0 39.8 
-0.5 -04 17 45 
0.0 07 44 124 


Consumption tax 


XDA SS MS Oe 


Notes: K = capital stock, L = labor supply, Y = output; 
all runs assume positive marginal link between taxes and 
benefits. 


accumulation. Second, the tax that finances the 
flat minimum benefit is now completely dis- 
tortionary since benefits no longer change at 
the margin. 

The long-run welfare gains, though much 
smaller, are more progressive than those un- 
der complete privatization, especially with 
income-tax financing. Also, because implicit 
debt is reduced only by half, transitional wel- 
fare losses tend to be smaller. 
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TABLE 2—CHANGES IN REMAINING LIFETIME UTILITY 
(WEALTH EQUIVALENTS) AFTER PRIVATIZATION 
(PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM STEADY STATE) 








Year of birth 
Finance Clas ~-54 -23 1 150 
Privatization: 
Payroll tax a 0.0 -2.0 —0.6 6.0 
ii A 6 “0.1 —I.4 —0.2 8.0 
12 —0.1 —0.6 ~-0.1 4.4 
Income tax 1 —0.1 —0.2 3.2 6.0 
6 —1.3 —2.1 07 8.0 
12 ~1.7 —3.6 —3.0 4.4 
Consumption tax I 0.7 -2.1 05 6.0 
6 —0.9 —1.7 16 8.0 
12 -1.5 —2.5 —1.0 4.4 
Privatization with Flat Minimum Benefit: 
Payroll tax 1 0.0 —0.1 0.3 4.0 
6 —0.1 —0.8 -0.2 43 
12 -0.1 —0.5 ~0.2 2.3 
Income tax fi -0.1 18 43 57 
6 —1.3 —1.6 0.6 4.4 
12 —1.7 -3.6 —3.4 0.5 
Consumption tax 1 0.7 -03 14 49 
6 ~0.9 -13 16 5.4 
12 “1.5 —2.5 —1.2 2.0 
Privatization with Progressive Matching: 
Payroll tax 1 0.0 -10 16 8.0 
6 —0.4 -16 0.0 8.1 
12 #05. 17: =1i2> 3:5 
Income tax I —0.2 09 53 80 
6 ~16 -2.4 07 8.1 
12 —2.1 —4.9 —4.3 3.5 
Consumption tax l 0.9 -16 1.9 7.6 
6 —].1 -19 19 84 
12 ~1.8 -3.2 —1.6 4.0 


Notes: 1 = bottom 2 percent, 6 = fifth decile, 12 = top 2 


percent of lifetime income distribution. 


IV. Privatizing with Progressive Matching 


Our final set of experiments considers 
matching contributions to mandatory private 
saving accounts in a progressive way. The 
government’s match is calculated as a function 
of labor income, and it falls steadily as a per- 
centage of earnings, starting at about 5 percent 
for the poorest. In absolute terms, it increases 
from about $470 at annual earnings of $10,000 
to around $840 for annual earnings of $21,000 
and stays constant thereafter. On a lifetime ba- 
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sis, the match provides a transfer to the poorest 
that exceeds the flat minimum benefit of the 
previous section by 30 percent. Workers fully 
incorporate the marginal subsidy associated 
with the progressive-contribution match into 
their decisions. 

` The first two runs reported in the third pan- 
els of Tables 1 and 2 finance the revenue short- 
fall from the tax credit by raising income 
taxes, and the third run raises consumption 
taxes. OASI benefits are phased out as above 
and financed with either a payroll tax, an in- 
come tax, or a consumption tax. 

Progressive matching has a much less det- 
rimental effect on growth than does a flat 
minimum benefit. The negative effects of in- 
creased income-tax rates (runs with payroll- 
and income-tax finance) or consumption-tax 
rates are substantially smaller than with a flat 
minimum benefit. However, since the govern- 
ment must finance all accrued benefits and the 
matching contribution during the early years, 
the transition with payroll-tax finance and 
income-tax finance is slower than in runs with- 
out matching. That slowdown is largely 
caused by the negative impact on aggregate 
labor supply due to initially higher progressive 
income taxes (runs with payroll- and income- 
tax finance) and the income effect from the 
matching of labor income. With consumption- 
tax finance of the matched contribution as well 
as accrued benefits, the transition path to the 
final steady state as well as to the final steady 
state itself is quite similar to that without the 
match. 

The progressive matching of labor income 
leads to about the same percentage increase in 


welfare for low earners and average earners in — 


the long run. Both groups fare as well as mean 
earners under complete privatization without 
matching. The lifetime richest, however, lose 
due to the progressivity of the match. Gener- 
ations alive during the transition face a higher 
burden than under the flat minimum-benefit 
run; however, the lifetime poorest are better 
off than under privatization without matching. 


YV. Conclusions 


Privatization can offer substantial long-run 
economic gains. But those gains are not free, 


nor are they immediate. Some transition gen- 
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erations face higher fiscal burdens, and de- 
pending on how the transition is financed, it 
can be quite slow. 

Enhancing progressivity in a privatized sys- 
tem with a pay-as-you-go-financed flat mini- 
mum benefit comes at the cost of substantially 
smaller long-run macroeconomic and welfare 
gains. Matching workers’ contributions on a 
progressive basis is an alternative means of 
making Social Security’s privatization more 
progressive. Relative to a flat minimum ben- 
efit, this policy achieves an equally progres- 
sive long-run distribution of welfare. But it 
affords much larger long-run levels of capital, 
labor supply, output, and welfare. 
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Perspectives on the Social Security Crisis 
and Proposed Solutions 


By KEVIN M. MURPHY AND FINIS WELCH* 


Many economists as well as a majority of 
the general public are pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of the U.S. Social Security System. Such 
pessimism is justified. Current estimates are 
that the system will run out of funds around 
2030. This is bad news for today’s young 
workers who will, even under current law, re- 
ceive only about 50 cents in benefits for every 
dollar they will pay in Social Security taxes 
over their career (Murphy and Welch, 1996). 
The return these workers ultimately will re- 
ceive will be even less, maybe much less, de- 
pending on what is done to balance the system, 
and when. With its low promised return and 
the uncertainty about its future, Social Security 
may seem more like social insecurity for many 
of today’s workers. 

The prospect of insolvency and overall dis- 
satisfaction with the current system has led to 
the search for alternatives. Some call for pri- 
vatization (Martin Feldstein and Andrew 
Samwick, 1996, 1997; Laurence Kotlikoff, 
1998); some advocate a voluntary system 
while others favor less radical adjustments to 
the current system (Peter Diamond, 1996). In 
this paper we examine the current system, 
highlight the source of our current problems, 
and examine areas where the system can be 
improved through privatization or other ad- 
justments. Our basic view is that many of the 
touted gains from privatization are more ap- 
parent than real, and any real gains have more 
to do with the details of what is done to the 
system (whether private or public) than with 
privatization per se. What appears to be most 
important is to do something about the prob- 
lem sooner rather than later and to resolve the 
political uncertainty over what will be done to 
salvage the system. 


* Graduate School of Business, University of Chicago, 
1101 East 58th Street, Chicago, IL 60637, and Department 
of Economics, Texas A&M University, College Station, 
TX 77843-4228, respectively. 
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J.- The Current System 


The current Social Security System is es- 
sentially a tax and transfer program. Until 
1986, tax rates were adjusted to keep current 
taxes and benefits roughly in balance so that 
intertemporal movements in resources were 
minimal (the system was essentially pay-as- 
you-go). Since 1986, the system has run a sig- 
nificant annual surplus which has ranged from 
$23 billion to $60 billion per year. Significant 
surpluses are expected to continue for the next 
15—20 years until the peak of the baby-boom 
cohorts reaches retirement age. Accumulated 
system assets are invested in special U.S. 
Treasury securities. While the short-term fi- 
nancial picture is good, the long-term picture 
is not. As we mentioned in the Introduction, 
without any adjustments to tax or benefit for- 
mulas the system is expected to run out of 
funds around 2030. 

Current law taxes wages at 10.7 percent 
up to the annual taxable maximum income 
($65,400 in 1997). Benefits are paid based 
on covered earnings (equal to earnings up to 
the tax maximum in each year) over an in- 
dividual’s career. Benefits are calculated by 
indexing earnings from each year of an in- 
dividual’s career to age 60 using the ratio of 
the economy-wide average earnings when 
the individual is age 60 relative to economy- 
wide average earnings in that year (earnings 
after age 60 are not indexed ). Hence the rate 
of earnings growth for the economy deter- 
mines the implicit preretirement return paid 
to workers for contributions under the 
system. 

The 35 highest indexed earnings values are 
then used to compute average indexed 
monthly earnings (AIME) for the individual. 
The individual’s primary insured amount, PIA 
(the benefit paid at normal retirement age) 18 
a concave, piecewise linear function of the 
AIME amount with slopes 0.90, 0.32, and 
0.15. The function for those becoming eligible 
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Figure 1. AIME anp SOCIAL Security PIA AMOUNTS 
(AGE-65 BENEFIT ) 


for retirement (1.e., reaching age 62) in 1994 
is illustrated in Figure 1. 

An individual’s benefits are then determined 
based on his or her PIA amount together with 
an actuarial adjustment for the age of retire- 
ment and an adjustment for CPI inflation since 
reaching age 62 according to 


Benefit(a, k) = 0, PIA (CPI, / CPI) 


where 6, is the actuarial factor for a person 
retiring at age k. PIA is the individual’s pri- 
Mary insured amount and CPI,/CPI,. mea- 
sures the growth in prices between age 62 and 
the individual’s current age, a. Currently, nor- 


_ mal retirement age is 65, and 6,5 is normalized 


to be 1.0. Under current law, 0, is reduced by 
1/180 for each month the individual retires 


` prior to age 65 so that 6. = 0.8. Based on 
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TABLE 1—MONEY’S-WORTH CALCULATIONS ` 
FOR PRIMARY BENEFITS BASED ON A 13.8-PERCENT 
OASI Tax RATE AND CURRENT LAW 








Benefit segment 


Second 
Average, Average, 
Retirement category First Marginal midpoint endpoint 
. Men, retiring at age 69 a: Se a 
r= 2.3 1.04 0.37 0.56 0.48 
r=3.5 0.7) 0.25 0.38 0.33 
Men, retiring at age 62 
r=2,3 1.06 0.38 0.57 0.49 
r= 3.5 0.73 0.26 0.40 0.34 
Women, retiring at 
age 65 
r=23 1.30 0.47 0.71 0.60 
-r=35 0.87 0.30 0.47 0.40 
Women, retiring at 
age 62 
r= 23 1.30 0.47 0.70 0.60 
r=3.5 0.87 0.31 0.47 0.40 
Third benefit segment 
Average, 
Retirement category Marginal midpoint Average, tax maximum 
Men, retiring at age 65 
r=23 0.17 0.38 0.33 
r=3.5 0.12 0.26 0.22 
Men, retiring at age 62 
r=2.3 0.18 0.39 0.33 
r= 3.5 0.12 0.26 0.23 
Women, retiring at 
age 65 
r= 23 0.22 0.47 0.41 
r= 3.5 0.14 0.31 0.27 
Women, retiring at 
age 62 
r= 2.3 0.22 0.47 0.41 
r= 3.5 0.15 0.32 0.27 


Notes: Marginal and average returns are equal throughout the first segment, 
Indexed earnings are year-of-retirement national-average wage-indexed val- 
ues. As of 1994, the first segment ranged from zero to indexed average annual 
earnings of (approximately) $5,000. The second segment extends to $30,000, 
and the third extends to 360,000. The midpoint of the second segment is 
$17,500, and the midpoint of the third is $45,000. Assumptions: (i) 0.5-percent 
real wage growth and 2.8-percent inflation with alternative real discount rates 
of 2.3, 3.0, and 3.5 percent; (ii) age~wage gradient corresponds to CPS av- 
erage, 1967—1994; (iit) labor-force participation is part-time, 12 weeks, ages 
16-19; part-time, 52 weeks, ages 20-24; and full-time, 52 weeks, age 25—- 
retirement. 


assume an OASI tax rate of 13.8 percent (a 
rate roughly equal to that required to finance 
the system in the long term) and use alternative 
real discount rates of 2.3 percent (the rate used 
by the Social Security actuaries) and 3.5 per- 
cent. The returns are calculated for various 
points along the benefit schedule and in both 
marginal and average terms. Most workers 
would fall between the midpoint of the second 
segment and the midpoint of the third segment 
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where average returns range from 26 to 57 
cents on the dollar for men and from 31 to 71 
cents on the dollar for women. Marginal re- 
turns are significantly lower, with men earning 
about 25 cents per dollar on the second seg- 
ment and only 12 cents per dollar on the third. 


Women do only slightly better, with marginal 


returns of 30 and 15 cents per dollar on the 
second and third segments, respectively. Av- 
erage returns for those at the tax maximum are 
only 22—33 cents on the dollar for men and 
27—41 cents on the dollar for women. Clearly, 
returns are not very good. 

The provisions outlined above (with the ex- 
ception of the 13.8-percent tax rate) apply to 
all workers who have retired in recent years. 
This same basic system is scheduled to con- 
tinue (with some adjustments to the normal 
retirement age and actuarial factors) for the 
indefinite future. While the benefit schedules 
will remain constant, the implied returns 
earned per dollar contributed will differ sig- 
nificantly across cohorts of workers since tax 
rates have been adjusted upward over time in 
a series of steps from 4.0 percent in 1955 toa 
high of 11.2 percent in 1990, with minor sub- 
sequent adjustments. In all likelihood, tax rates 
will be adjusted upward by a minimum of 2— 
3 percentage points (to 13.8 percent in our 
example) in the coming decades. The taxable 
maximum has also been increased over time, 
from $4,200 in 1955 to $65,400 in 1997 and 
is scheduled to continue to grow at the rate of 
overall earnings. Panel A of Table 2 illustrates 
the effects of these changes in tax rates and 
maximum taxable income figures by calculat- 
ing the amount of tax dollars paid per dollar 
of AIME for workers aged 35, 45, 55, and 65 
in 1997. The calculations use the historical tax 
rate series through 1997 and a 13.8-percent tax 
rate (the rate required to balance the system) 
from 1998 onward. Tax contributions per dol- 
lar of AIME are presented for workers earning 
different fractions of the average annual earn- 
ings over their careers. As the table illustrates, 
younger cohorts must contribute up to 67 per- 
cent more (25.10 vs. 15.25) per dollar of 
AIME than did those retiring at age 65 in 
1997. However, this is only part of the story. 
As panel B illustrates, the increase in tax rates 
and taxable earnings through time implies that 
young cohorts must make larger absolute tax 
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TABLE 2—SociAL SECURITY TAX CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY COHORT: PRESENT VALUE OF TAX CONTRIBUTION 
PER DOLLAR OF PIA 








A. Tax Contributions per Dollar of AIME ($): 


Earnings relative to the average 


Age in 1997 0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 
35 16.8. 21.3 227 22.0 
45 16.4 20.7 22.1 21.4 
55 15.1 19.1 20.1 18.9 
65 12.1 15.2 15.9 15.6 


B. Lifetime Social Security Tax Contribution (Present 
Value at Age 65 in $1997): 


Earnings relative to the average 


Agein1997 0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 
35 150,800 301,600 452,400 592,700 . 
45 139,800 279,500 419,300 546,500 
55 122,900 245,800 358,000 419,300 
65 84,600 168,300 218,500 243,900 


C. Net Cost: Lifetime Taxes Paid Less the Expected 
Present Worth of Primary Benefits: 


Age in 1997 0.5 1.0 L9 2.0 

Women 
35 25,500 103,200 173,300 216,100 
45 20,400 90,600 153,400 188,800 
55 9,200 65,800 108,900 109,400 
65 — 13,200 14,000 26,700 25,600 

Men ' 
35 44,700 133,600 216,000 273,900 
45 38,700 119,600 194,200 243,700 
55 26,600 93,400 147,100 156,900 
65 1,700 37,600 56,100 59,100 


Earnings relative to the average 


Notes: See Murphy and Welch (1996) for details of the 
calculations. 


contributions. With a less than fair rate of re- 
turn, making larger contributions translates 
into a larger overall loss. This is illustrated in 
the final panel of Table 2 which gives the net 
dollar loss (i.e., the present value of taxes paid 
less the present value of benefits) separately 
for men and women earning different multi- 
ples of the average wage. The lifetime cost tO . 
a man currently age 65 who earned twice the 
average level of earnings over his career iS 
$59,100, compared to $273,900 for a man with 
the same relative earnings history who is 35 F 
years. old in 1997. As the table illustrates, the} 
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increase in tax rates and taxable maximums 
` has caused the payoff on Social Security con- 
' tributions to decline significantly over time. 


Il. The Basic Problem 


Many discussions of the current status of the 
U.S. Social Security, System tend to focus on 
the-prospect of system insolvency. While this 
prospect is certainly real, focusing on it draws 
attention away from the more fundamental 
issue of the large unfunded debt even an ac- 
tuarially balanced social-security system im- 
poses on today’s young. To fix ideas consider 
the system’s budget constraint. The net debt of 
the system as of date 0 can be written as 


(1): Do=Li/ (i +r)‘B, 


ely (an) de Ag 


where B, and T, are benefits and taxes for year 
t, ris the rate of return on system assets, and 
Ap is the initial level of trust-funds assets. 
Based on a 3.5-percent real rate of discount 
and a host of other economic assumptions (see 
Murphy and Welch, 1996) we estimated the 
present value of benefits as of 1995 as approx- 
imately $13.7 trillion, while the present value 
of taxes was about $10.8 trillion and trust fund 
assets amounted to only about $0.4 trillion. 
. This left a net debt of about $2.5 trillion. Ac- 
cording to these calculations, balancing the 
system would require an increase in OASI 
` taxes of about 23 percent (=2.5/10.8) which 
* would raise the OASI component of the Social 
. Security tax rate from its 1993 level of 11.2 
; Percent to 13.8 percent. While precise values 
: for the required tax increase are hard to come 
:, by given the large number of assumptions un- 
"derlying such calculations, 2.6 percentage 
= Points is in the range proposed by the Social 
$, Security actuaries and others who have ex- 
a amined system solvency. 
ae If we were to raise the OASI tax to 13.8 
# Percent, would Social Security cease to be an 
passe? It certainly should not. While raising the 
lax fate to 13.8 percent might bring the overall 
;;-¥Stem into balance, it would only exacerbate 
So burden the system places on today’s young 
rey future generations. To see this, consider a 
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increased sufficiently to make the net debt, 
D, = 0. We now distinguish between cohorts 
born at different dates and denote benefits paid 
to, and taxes collected from, cohort c in year 
t by Ba and T,,, respectively. For a balanced 
system, equation (1) implies — 


(2) A= ¥U1/ 0 +7)'{ Ba — Ta} 


= y Veo 
where 


Veo = `, 1/0 T B= Tale 


Here, V.o measures the net present value of the 
net (of taxes ) benefits paid to each cohort from 
date 0 forward. System balance requires that 
these just offset the system’s current assets. 
While net benefits are positive overall (equal 
to the value of current assets), they are quite 
negative for younger cohorts. To illustrate this, 
we divide the population into two groups, 
those with positive net benefits (1.e., Veo > O) 
and those with negative net benefits (1.e., V9 


_< 0). Empirically, the cohorts with positive 


net benefits correspond to cohorts of men 43 
years of age and older and cohorts of women 
aged 35 and over. The net (of future taxes) 
payments owed (under current law with the 
tax rate increased to 13.8 percent) to these 
older cohorts of men and women amounts to 
about $6 trillion. Of this, about half ($2.9 tril- 
lion) is owed to those currently retired. With 
a trust-fund balance of only $0.4 trillion the 
$6 trillion promised to older cohorts necessi- 
tates a net tax on younger cohorts of about 
$5.6 trillion (more than twice the value of the 
Social Security shortfall of $2.5 trillion and 
greater than the outstanding national debt). 
Since the present value of future OASI taxes 
paid by these younger cohorts is about $11.2 
trillion, the inherited debt accounts for about 
half of the taxes to be paid by future cohorts. 
Moreover, these calculations assume that the 
tax rate is raised immediately to a level re- 
quired to balance the system. Such changes do 
not appear to be on the immediate horizon. 
Any delay in instituting the necessary tax 
increase would make the magnitude of the 
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. debt imposed on younger cohorts even larger 
(since older cohorts would pay less of the out- 
standing obligations ). 

The low returns on tax contributions for 
younger cohorts illustrated in the previous sec- 
tion and the $5.6 trillion debt left for them to 
pay are really just two sides of the same’ coin. 
If the overall system is in balance and debts 


owed exceed éurrent assets, then the feturn on 


contributions for the remaining workers must 
be low enough to offset this debt exactly. 

Such low returns should not be a surprise; 
low returns and the associated debt are char- 
acteristic of a Samuelsonian pay-as-you-go 
system. As Samuelson pointed out, a steady- 
state pay-as-you-go system can pay individu- 
als a return equal to the rate of growth of the 
economy. If the economy grows at 1.5 percent 
while the rate of discount is 3.5 percent, a sim- 
ple pay-as-you-go system will pay each cohort 
only about 56 cents on the dollar, assuming 
that workers pay taxes over a 40-year career 
and collect benefits for 15 years after retire- 
ment with both taxes and benefits growing 
with the economy. A lower rate of growth of 
0.5 percent (consistent with recent rates of 
growth for real wages) would imply a return 
of only 42 cents on the dollar. These number 
are surprisingly similar to what we calculated 
in the previous section. This suggests that the 
low returns offered to today’s younger work- 
ers are largely a necessary by-product of our 
close to pay-as-you-go system (while not ex- 
actly a pay-as-you-go system, the current sys- 
tem is close to one given the low level of 
system assets and the indexation provisions 
that cause both taxes and benefits to grow at 
the growth rate of aggregate earnings). 
Sadly, it would seem that most of our current 
problem is really attributable to a problem of 
design. 

Why were earlier cohorts spared such a 
poor return? The answer is that the pay-as- 
you-go system was phased in over time by 
gradually increasing both taxes and benefits 
to provide higher returns to the early cohorts. 
While not sustainable, such high returns are 
always possible in the early stages of a pay- 
as-you-go system. Today’s younger cohorts 
are really the first to be faced with the 
low returns inherent in a pay-as-you-go 
Samuelsonian system. 
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Il. Is Privatization the Answer? 


It is tempting to conclude from the above 
analysis that abandoning the pay-as-you-go 
system in favor of an alternative funded sys- 
tem with returns tied to the real returns on cap- 
ital is the natural solution to our troubles. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. To see this, 
consider a simple Samuelsonian world with no 
economic growth where individuals work for 
one period and then are retired for one period. 
Starting in year 0, a pay-as-you-go system is 
instituted, retired workers receive benefits of 
B, and workers pay taxes of B, so that the 
system is constantly in balance. With no 
growth, the system provides workers with a 
zero rate of return. At some future date, t, we 
decide to privatize the system. Workers now 
contribute only the actuarial amount, C = B/ 
(1 + r), required to fund the same B benefit. 
To keep our commitments to the older cohort 
in year t, the government must pay out B in 
period t. It does this by instituting a tax of X 
per worker starting in year.¢ and borrowing 
B — X from the private sector. How big must 
X be? The present value of taxes must be equal 
to B, so that we must have 


(3) 


The amount of bonds issued is then B — X = 
B/(1 + r). What is the total amount of the tax, 
X, and private pension contribution, C, levied 
on all cohorts from t forward? The answer is 


(4) 


so that every cohort pays exactly the same 
amount each year as before the change and 
receives the identical benefit at retirement with 
absolutely no change in welfare, even though 
the system is fully privatized. The bond market 
clears since the private-sector investment of 
C = B/(1 + r) exactly compensates for the 
government borrowings in every period. This 
is true regardless of the level of the private 
return r and even though the pay-as-you-g° 
example considered had a zero rate of return. 


X(l+r/r=B > X=rBl(1 +n). 


X+C=rB/(1+r)+B/(1+r)= 


Privatization has no effect. Basically, the © 


higher return on the worker’s private invest- 


ment is exactly compensated for by the tax re~ | 
quired to pay off the existing ae oH the’ - 
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system. This is no coincidence and has nothing 
to do with the particulars of the example. The 
> basic principle is simple. Since the system bal- 
ances both before and after the change and 
ï since all workers receive the same benefits be- 
3 fore and after, the present value of taxes and 
contributions for the new system must be the 


same as the present value of taxes before 


be oa 


privatization. 
One can translate any solvent pay-as-you- 
go system to an equivalent private system as 
- follows: divide the existing taxes for each 
- worker into two pieces, one piece equal in 
‘ present value (at the market rate) to his retire- 
ment benefit which will be this individual’s 
i contribution to his private retirement account 
< and a residual which becomes the new tax (or 
. benefit supplement if it is negative) required 
: to finance the transition. The system balances 
` by construction since all the individual’s 
budget constraints plus the new budget con- 
straint add to the old system-wide budget con- 
straint, and the new individual constraints 
balance by the definition of providing a fair 
market return. Moreover, since consumption 
patterns are unaltered, asset prices need not 
adjust, and all asset markets will remain in 
equilibrium. 

The above privatization scheme had no ef- 
fect since it involved no redistributions across 
individuals or incentive effects. Other privat- 
ization schemes will have real effects, but 
these effects result from redistributions or 
changes in incentives associated with the 
method of privatization, and not privatization 

` per se. One could redistribute or change in- 
_ Centives within the pay-as-you-go system and 
_ achieve exactly the same results. 

‘* What about the difference between the pri- 


~ vate return and the return paid by the pay-as- - 


_ YOU-go system? This simply does not matter. 

First, the rate of return in a pay-as-you-go sys- 
. tem is really a misnomer. There is no actual 
return since, by definition, nothing is invested 
n a strict pay-as-you-go system. There are 
_ Simply a series of transfers, the ratios of which 
: equal the growth rate of the economy. There 
2-38 no gain to be had since there are no assets 
lO be reinvested at a higher rate of return. The 
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s erence in returns between the market and 
“ePay-as-you-go has nothing to do with pay-as- 
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“2 0U-go per se. The low return paid in the 
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pay-as-you-go system results entirely from the 
excess paid to the early cohorts (the initial co- 
hort in the simple Samuelson case). So long 
as this debt and all obligations to older workers 
are honored when switching to the private sys- 
tem, privatization provides no gain. The im- 
plicit tax of a low return on invested dollars is 
simply replaced by an explicit tax of an equal 
amount in present value. The true cost of the 
pay-as-you-go system is the better than fair 
deal offered to the early cohorts, not what is 
done subsequently to pay for these transfers. 


IV. What Does Matter? 


The arguments presented in the previous 
section ignored incentives, the heterogeneity 
of assets, and many of the other aspects of the 
actual Social Security system. In this section 
we extend the analysis to consider such com- 
plications to see what matters and what does 
not. 


A. Incentives 


With flat rate taxes that pay for proportional 
benefits, the neutrality of the privatization 
scheme given above would still hold. Essen- 
tially, under the pay-as-you-go system the im- 
plicit tax rate is simply the difference between 
the system’s tax rate and the actuarially fair 
contribution, which is the same amount as the 
constructed tax under the privatization plan. In 
actuality, however, the Social Security system 
is far from proportional. The concave benefit 
structure implies relatively high marginal tax 
rates. The earnings test and unfair actuarial ad- 
justments provide disincentives to work for 
those eligible for benefits. A private system 
with defined contributions, flat tax rates, and 
actuarially fair benefit schedules would reduce 
marginal tax rates on work for both the young 
and old and thereby improve efficiency. 
Feldstein and Samwick (1997) estimate the 
efficiency gains from such tax-rate reductions 
to be substantial (on the order of 2 percent of 
the tax base). In principle these same gains 
could be achieved without privatization but 
may be more difficult to achieve politically. 

Another aspect of the current system is that 
the implicit tax on earnings varies significantly 
over the life cycle. With a 3.5-percent rate of 
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discount and a 0.5-percent rate of real wage 
growth, the value of a dollar contributed to So- 
cial Security at age 20 provides only about half 
of the actuarial return provided by a dollar con- 
_ tributed at age 45 and only one-fourth of the 
return provided by a dollar contributed close to 
retirement. Taxes paid in years outside of the 
‘high 35” have absolutely no return. Switch- 


. -ing-to -a defined-contribution approach would -. 


improve this aspect as well. It should be noted 
that such changes in the system will have re- 
distributive effects since the current structure 
transfers resources to those who retire early, 
work less after retirement, and have relatively 
low earnings. Maintaining these transfers to the 
letter would maintain the current disincentives. 
However, as Kotlikoff (1996) has pointed out, 
many of the transfers in the current system (be- 
tween single and dual income households, for 
example) seem difficult to rationalize and prob- 
ably should be eliminated. 


B. Alternative Transition Paths 


The transition path to a privatized system 
described in the previous section was inten- 
tionally constructed in a way that avoided re- 
distribution across cohorts. Given that the 
current system serves largely as a tax on the 
young, it may be desirable to shift more of 
the burden to older cohorts. One way to do this 
is to balance the system by cutting benefits 
rather than raising taxes. This would spread 
the burden across both older and younger co- 
horts. Alternatively, the debt incurred while 
privatizing the system can be paid off using a 
somewhat higher tax rate in the short run and 
eliminating this transition tax in the long run. 
While long-run efficiency would be improved 
by this adjustment, it is not at all clear that this 
would improve overall efficiency, since the 
same present value of taxes now will be col- 
lected on a smaller base (usually leading to 
greater overall distortion). Moreover, such a 
transition would concentrate the burden of the 
$5.6 trillion overhang on the transition cohorts 
rather than on all future taxpayers. 


C. Changing the Tax Base 


So far we have considered programs that 
fund the Social Security taxes from the tax 


base of labor earnings such as the current So- 
cial Security tax. As Kotlikoff (1996) points ` 


out, switching to an alternative tax base for the 
transition tax (such as consumption ) may gen- 
erate significant efficiency gains. Clearly, such 
gains in principle could be generated without 
changing to a privatized system. 


..D. Differences in. the Rates of Return 
Across Assets 


Currently, trust-fund assets are invested in 
special U.S. Treasury securities. Some have 
suggested that it would be advantageous to 
shift these holdings to higher-yield assets such 
as broad-based mutual funds either by privat- 
ization or by the trust fund itself investing in 
private equities or bonds. First, the issue of the 
types of assets held is of almost no relevance 
for most of the historical period since the sys- 
tem has maintained very little in assets for 
most of its history. Second, if there is a gain 
to be had by switching to holding private as- 
sets then such a gain is independent of even 
the existence of Social Security. This can be 
seen by comparing two scenarios. In the first 
scenario, the trust fund buys fewer govern- 
ment bonds and instead buys private-sector as- 
sets. This requires the private sector to buy the 
extra bonds and sell the private-sector assets. 
This is exactly the same series of transactions 
required if the government were simply to sell 
more bonds and use the proceeds to purchase 
private-sector assets without regard to Social 
Security or the trust fund. If there is a gain to 
such actions, then the government has a money 
machine that it is not taking full advantage of, 
regardless of the fate of the Social Security 
trust fund. Such a money machine might exist, 
for example, if government debt is valued for 
its liquidity. In such cases this debt can earn 4 
lower than market rate of return and be 4 
source of revenue for the government similar 
to the government revenues from money 
creation. 

In general, if markets are complete then 
transactions of the type described above wil 
have no real effects provided that they 40 
not change government consumption ani 
private wealth holdings are perfect subst 
tutes for the implicit holding through gow 
ernment assets (i.e., a Ricardian world): 
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{7 fectly substitutable or markets are not 
#7 complete then changing the investment port- 
© folio might matter (i.e., those who hold 
© implicit obligations to or claims on the 
government might prefer a more risky [or 
_ less risky] public portfolio). Such argu- 
- ments are hard to evaluate, however, since 
:= the identity of the marginal claimants on 
` government returns is difficult to know. Pri- 
vatization goes some distance toward solv- 
ing this problem by giving individuals 
greater control over their portfolios rather 
than relying on their ability to compensate 
-. for any undesirable aspect of the government 
‘investment policy. 


E. Political Risk 


One very undesirable feature of the current 
system is the uncertainty over what will be 
done to make it solvent. Many workers, par- 
ticularly younger workers, have very little idea 
of what will be available for them through the 
Social Security system. One major problem 
with even a fixed up pay-as-you-go system is 
that benefit levels and taxes are always subject 
to change based on political forces. A defined- 
contribution system would eliminate much of 
this political risk while substituting perhaps 
more economic risk. 


F. Political Commitment 


The current problems with Social Security 
Stem mostly from the better than actuarially 
fair deals given to past workers. Our reluc- 
tance to pay for these transfers by allowing 
the system to grow relative to the economy 

_ for the past five decades only made things 
; = Worse. Most likely, such large transfers 
. Would have been impossible had they been 
> Proposed on their own (on top of, say, a 
-© tunded actuarially fair system for younger 
y Workers). Moreover, it is always tempting to 
z; vontinue to make such transfers in the future. 
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z whatever the government does so as to main- 
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pelling reasons for getting away from a pay- 
as-you-go structure, 


G. Doing Something Sooner 
Rather Than Later 


_ Doing something sooner rather than later is 
probably the most important thing. The longer 


_ we wait to make the system solvent and reduce 


the burden on future generations, the more dif- 
ficult it will be to do. The costs of waiting are 
easily calculated. From equation (1) we can 
write the deficit as 


(5) DSAI Fre; 


-$ 1/ (1 +ry'T,— áo. 


This implies that the percentage increase in 
taxes required from date ¢ forward to balance 
the system is 


(6) 3=D/| X 1/(1 EDT 


r=t 


= (r: — 6) /6, 


-n J[$ a+] 


so that the required tax increase grows at a rate 
equal to the ratio of the current taxes to the 
present value of all future taxes. For an econ- 
omy growing at rate g with an interest rate of 
r, the required tax rate would grow at the rate 
r — g. Hence if balancing the system would 
require an immediate 2.6-percentage-point in- 
crease in the tax rate, the required tax increase 
would be 3.5 percentage points in ten years 
and 4.7 percentage points in 20 years, based 
on a 3.5-percent real rate and 0.5 percent real 
growth. The same base calculations hold for 
changes in benefits. Clearly, the longer we 
wait, the greater will be the required adjust- 
ments, and the more of the burden we will pass 
on to future generations. 
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a Social Security and the Real Economy: 
: An Inquiry into Some Neglected Issues. 


By ISAAC EHRLICH AND JIAN-GUO ZHONG * 


The debate concerning the effects of pay- 
as-you-g0 (PAYG), defined-benefits, social- 
security systems on the real economy has 
focused on private savings (Robert J. Barro, 
1978; Martin Feldstein, 1997). We expand the 
inquiry to neglected effects on economic 
growth and underlying family choices. Our in- 
quiry is based on Ehrlich and Francis T. Lui’s 
(1998) model of the relationships among so- 
cial security, the family, and endogenous 

growth. 


I. The Family’s Role in Economic Growth 


We view the family, in part, as an efficient 
partnersħip across overlapping generations. 
Altruism is a.major motivating force for par- 
ents, but we also consider a complementary 
incentive: old-age insurance. The family’s 
overlapping generations are linked by mutual 
dependency. Children rely on their parents for 
nurture and investment in productive knowl- 
edge, and retired parents rely on their children 
for emotional and material support, including 
informal care. The family has thus tradition- 
ally served as an informal self-insurance, or 
‘‘family-security,’’ setup. This insurance 
differs from market insurance or savings be- 
cause it involves productive intergenerational 
‘transfers. 

An opportunity for such transfers exists be- 
„Cause persistent human-capital accumulation, 
hence growth, must rely, at least in part, on 
: mputs by the older generation into the educa- 
ton of the young. A simple specification of 
the production technology is given by 


an E 


1) Ai.) = A(H + A, )h, 





where H,,, and H, denote the attained human- 
capital stocks of child and parent(s), respec- — 
tively, H denotes raw labor, h, is the fraction 
of the production capacity parents choose to 
devote to the education of each child, and A 1s 
a technological parameter. 

The family partnership can take advantage 
of this opportunity through an efficient sharing 
arrangement, supported by implicit contracts: 
children share in the material success of their 
parents because parents’ investments in them 
are proportional to the parents’ production ca- 
pacity. Old parents can also share in the suc- 
cess of their grown-up children in some 
proportion to their contribution to the latter’s 
quantity and human capital. When determined 
efficiently, this sharing arrangement turns out 
to be an important force, complementary to 
altruism, in promoting human-capital accu- 
mulation and growth. The incentive to uphold 
this insurance system exists regardless of 
whether some old-age needs can also be se- 
cured through savings or private pensions. 

A major concern about family insurance is 
the risk of default because of nonsurvival or 
noncompliance of children with implicit fam- 
ily contracts, especially when family size de- 
clines. But our basic predictions hold even if 
we allow for. such. default risks. Moreover, 
they hold even if family insurance is inoper- 
ative, and the only force linking parents and 
children is parental altruism (see Ehrlich and 
Lui, 1991, 1998). 


Ii. The Effect of Social Security 
on Family Choices 


Our central proposition is that an increase 
in a social-security tax that is proportional to 
earnings will affect adversely at least one of 
three variables controlling the economy’s 
growth path: fertility, investment in human 
capital, or the savings rate (and possibly all 
three). Moreover, if the tax reduces the incen- 
tive to bear or invest in children, it indirectly 
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reduces the gains from marriage (Gary S. 
Becker, 1991). The PAYG system can thus be 
expected to affect adversely the incentive to 
form families. 

The rationale for this proposition is as fol- 
lows: the source of the predicted adverse ef- 
fects of the social-security tax is an externality 
or ‘‘moral hazard?’ While in most families the 
tax is levied in proportion to earnings, the ben- 
efits received by an old parent are “‘defined’’; 
that is, they are independent of what the parent 
has actually contributed, and certainly of what 
the parent’s own children contribute to the so- 
cial fund. There is thus no incentive to take the 
latter into account when investing in children. 

More formally, an increase in the social- 
security tax rate reduces the rate of return to 
parents from children, relative to their inter- 
temporal rate of substitution in consumption. 
This is true even if parents are motivated 
purely by altruism, or if family insurance is 
subject to default risks. Savings are also af- 
fected because, in equilibria involving interior 
solutions, the rates of return from savings and 
all other investments are equated on the mar- 
gin. Families subject to a lump-sum tax (if 
their earnings exceed the maximum taxable 
level), however, would generally be immune 
to the adverse consequences of the tax because 
it may not interfere with their marginal in- 
vestment or sharing decisions. 

The specific effects of the ‘‘proportional’’ 
tax on each of the three determinants of the 
economy’s growth path will vary over differ- 
ent stages of economic development. At an 
early phase, where fertility is high and invest- 
ment in human capital is low, fertility is more 
likely to be adversely affected. The effects on 
savings and human-capital investment are am- 
biguous, but they must go in the same direc- 
tion. At an advanced stage of development, 
where fertility may fall to its lower bound 
(consistent with the stylized facts of the ‘‘de- 
mographic transition’’), the tax’s effects on 
fertility would be small. Its main ‘‘casualty’’ 
in a growth equilibrium is likely to be savings 
and investment in human capital, hence eco- 
nomic growth. 

Alternative stages of development are them- 
selves an outcome of the model’s basic param- 
eters: the technology of learning and the 
probabilities.of survival of children to adult- 
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hood and of adults to old age, 7, and 72. If the 
latter are sufficiently low, the economy will be 
stuck at a “‘stagnant equilibrium’’ involving a 
high fertility and a low level of investment in 
human capital. A sufficient upward shock in 
any one of these variables, however, can in- 
duce a takeoff from a stagnant equilibrium to 
persistent growth equilibrium, and an associ- 
ated ‘‘demographic transition.’’ Moreover, the © 
steady-state growth rate itself is an increasing 
function of 7,, although not necessarily of m, 
if the latter affects mainly the incentive to 
save. The latter is generally a decreasing func- 
tion of n}. 


mI. Empirical Implementation 


We test these propositions against interna- 
tional panel data including a measure of the 
social-security tax rate. -While our preceding 
analysis treats the latter as exogenous, we al- 
low for its possible endogeneity. We account 
for country-specific ‘‘missing’’ factors via 
fixed-effects regressions, which separate 
within- and between-country variations in key 
regressors. 


A. The Sample 

















Data availability limit our sample to 49 
countries over 29 years: 1960—1989. For some 
countries, data are complete for shorter peri- 
ods. This produces 673 observations. 

_ We measure our theoretical tax rate by the 
‘‘pension’’ portion of social-security benefits 
relative to GDP (PEN), as reported by the 
International Labor Office.’ Real per capita in- 
come (GDP) and the GDP shares of govem- 
ment spending (G) and private investment (1) 
are from Robert Summers and Alan Heston 
(1988). The shares of government deficit 
(DEFICIT) and current account surplus (NX) 
in GDP, taken from IMF statistics, along with 
I enable us to approximate the average savings 
rate (S). The total fertility rate (TFR) and 


' We select only the ‘‘pension’’ portion of social- E 
security payments, which includes old age, disability, 8° -E 
survivor benefits as a percentage of GDP. Since in thre: > z 
countries PEN is zero, in the log transformations WE ©) R$ 
place 0 by 0.00001, a value much below the minimal PE” : $i: 
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< the marriage (MARRY) and divorce (DI- 
is VORCE) rates, as well as the survival proba- 
i bilities to adulthood and old age (Pil and Pi2), 
E AGE (0-14), and SEX (female/male ratio) 
* are from the Demographic Yearbook of the 
$ United Nations. | 

* Since we expect some of the effects of PEN 
^ to vary by the country’s stage of development, 
~ we account for the latter partly by separating 
+ our ‘‘full’’ sample to ‘‘rich’’ and ‘‘poor’’ sub- 
Ë gets. To achieve a balanced split, we distin- 
: guish countries above and below a per capita 
: GDP level of $7,650 in 1980 (the average for 


> our sample ).” 
B. The Regression Model 


- The basic specification 1s a multiequation 
“ log-linear, fixed-effects model: 


i (2) Ly = œ + a, LPEN + a, LPil 
+ a LPi2 + aG + as LGDP 


where y = TFR, S, MARRY, and DIVORCE; 

Qj represents country-specific effects; and L 
` denotes natural logs. The regressors in (2) are 
* the measurable parameters of the model, sup- 
- plemented by relevant initial conditions. We 
¿ test for the endogeneity of PEN using 
x Hausman’s test. Where relevant, we apply a 
z two-stage least-squares analysis to test the ef- 
z. fect of PEN. 
Pil and Pi2 (proxies for 7, and 7.) are mea- 
` Sured as the survival probabilities of the pop- 
+ ulation (based on age-specific death rates ) 
« from ages 0 to 24 and 50 to 74, respectively. 
Since the left-hand-side variables approximate 
“Steady-state values of the endogenous vari- 


a ables of the model along the equilibrium path, 
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we also enter current GDP to account for tran-. 
sitional deviations of the actual variables from 
their long-run equilibrium values. The share of 
government spending in GDP, G, is intro- 
duced in order to isolate the effect of PEN 
from that of other government spending, 
which may exert an independent influence on 
the growth path’s determinants. 

-A special econometric specification is ap- 
plied to regressions concerning the long-term 
growth rate (g). In a growth equilibrium, 


(3) GDP, = (GDP»)exp[ g(X)r] 
and by the logic of our model: | 
(4) g(X)= 8, + B LPEN + £; LPil 


+ B, LPi2 + Bs LG. 


Taking the log of (3), the growth rate of equa- 
tion (4) can then be estimated from: 


(5) LGDP = b + 8t + Bt LPEN 
+ B-t LPil + 84t LPi2 
+ Bst LG + 8- LPEN 


+ B LPil + 6) LPi2 + 6; LG 


where 6o represents country-specific effects. 
The combined effect of terms involving the 
time trend ft, (T ), is taken to be an unbiased 
estimate of g in the separate country sets. The 
interaction terms of ¢ with the variables rep- 
resented by X account for the effect of both 
between- and within-country variations in X 
on g. The levels of X account for short-run 
level effects of within-country variations in X 
on GDP. | 


IV. Analysis of the Results 
A. Growth Regressions 


In Table 1 we estimate equation (5). Model 
1 includes all the regressors in log form and 
treats PEN as exogenous. We also ran model 
1 with PEN entered in its linear form simply 
as a robustness test (see footnote 1), but the 
results were comparable. 
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TABLE 1—-GROWTH REGRESSIONS 
(DEPENDENT VARIABLE = LGDP) 
A. Model I 
Independent 
variable Full set Rich set Poor set 
T 0.0289 —0.0017 0.0591 
(4.887) (—0.316) - (5.011) 
TLPEN~ ~ ‘+ —0,0024 —0.0044 —0.0013 
(—7.814) (—7.395) (—3.127) 
TLPil 0.0844 —0.2162 0.2045 
(2.599) (—3.853) (4.822) 
TLPi2 —0.0168 ~ 0.0009 —Q.0400 
(—4.317) (~—0.325) (—4.546) 
TLG —0.0052 0.0026 ~(0).0156 
(—2.855) (1.699) (—4.833) 
LPEN 0.0373 0.1394 —0.0030 
(2.736) (8.744) (—0.155) 
LPil —0.4651 2.6943 — 1.6791 
(—0.970) (4.135) (—2.338) 
LPi2 0.2806 0.0139 0.2741 
(3.332) (0.229) (1.386) 
LG —0.3679 —0.2695 —0.2674 
(—7.484) (—5.677) (—3.165) 
Adjusted R?: 0.9652 0.9347 0.9283 
N: 673 359 314 
B. Model 2 
Independent 
variable Full set Rich set Poor set 
T 0.0306 —0.0015 0.0726 
(3.826) (~—0.325) (4.665) 
TELPEN —0.0024 —0.0034 —0.0012 
(—7.729) (—6.552) (—2.916) 
TLPil 0.0927 —0.2369 0.2077 
(2.746) (—4.881) (4.888) 
TLPi2 —0.0169 -0.0037 —0.0320 
(—2.985) (~ 1.548) (—3.013) 
TLG —0.0056 0.0008 —0.0178 
(—3.071) (0.584) (-4.911) 
ELPEN 0.0218 0.2926 —0.1317 
(0.194) (14.373) (—1.373) 
LPil —0.4821 2.8782 — 1.3268 
(-0.917) (5.252) (— 1.747) 
LPi2 0.2879 0.0619 0.0868 
(2.579) (1.221) (0.355) 
LG —0.3308 0.0212 —0,1399 
(—6.508) (0.452) (—1.109) 
Adjusted R*: 0.9655 0.9541 0.9286 
N: 670 356 314 


Notes: Rows show the estimated 2 and 6/S, (in parenthe- 
ses). Results for country-specific dummies are suppressed. 
Model 2 treats LPEN as endogenous via a two-stage least- 
squares analysis. 


Hausman’s test indicates that LPEN is an 
endogenous variable in model 1. In model 2, 
LPEN is therefore replaced by its expected 
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value, ELPEN, predicted from a reduced-form 
regression containing the exogenous variables 


: in model 2 plus AGE (0-14), SEX, and the 


initial value of LPEN in any country. A com- 
plete analysis of the determinants of PEN is 
beyond our scope, although it is reasonable to 
expect that public support for a PAYG social- 
security system would be greater in countries 
with small families, aging populations, and 
higher incomes. This is borne out by the 
reduced-form results. 

Table 1 strongly supports our predictions. 
The pension variable has an adverse effect on 
the growth rate, regardless of the influence of 
G or any other corrections, but especially so 
in the rich-countries set. The effect of PEN in 
the set of poor countries is significantly 
smaller or insignificant. The survival proba- 
bilities have their generally predicted effects 
on the growth rate, although in the rich set Pil 
has the wrong sign. Government spending, G, 
generally shows an adverse effect on growth. 


B. Fertility, Marriage, and 
Divorce Regressions 


The dependent variables in Table 2A are the 
number of children born’ to an average female 
aged 15—49 (TFR; a proxy for the number of 
children per family) and the annual rates of 
marriages and divorces in the population, all in 
log form. The regressions implement equation 
(2), supplemented by relevant demographic 
variables. Also, based on Hausman’s tests we 
reject the exogeneity of LPEN in the fertility 
and divorce regressions, and the effect of LPEN - 
in these regressions is estimated via the two- 
stage least-squares procedure. The basic results 
are again supportive of our basic hypotheses. 
The pension variable has a negative effect on 
fertility, primarily in the poor set of countries. 
In the rich set, the effect of pension is smaller 
and sometimes insignificant statistically. Note 
that PEN does not include aid to families with 
dependent children, which can be expected to 
raise the incentive to bear children. Since thé 
“‘missing’’ AFDC variable is likely to be pos- 
itively correlated with PEN, the latter’s advers? 
effects on fertility may be understated. 

In the marriage and divorce regressions, 
pension variable has our predicted adverse & 
fect on family formation in all countries. I `$ 


the 
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OI pi aye a 
x i, poden Fertility (full set) 
3 variable Rich set Poor set Marriage" Divorce“ 
%- LPEN ~0.0037 —1.4864 —0.1144 1.5169 
oe > | (=0.201) (—27852) (6.094) (5.139) 
LPil ~3.5664 —3.3511 1.1552 —11.1146 
(~5.761) (—5.513) (1.86) (—3.715) 
LPi2 ~0.0605 —0.0580 ~0.1073 —0.1822 
(~1.883) (—1.828) (~2.348}) (—2.586) 
LGDP ~0.4733 —0.4209 0.0620 0.5042 
(~11.357) (—9.531) (1.277) (6.603) 
LG 0.2334 —0.2082 0.0400 0.8590 
(~3.348) (—3.006) (0.600) (8.666) 
LMARRY 0.0778 0.0536 
(2.201) (1.495) 
* LAGE 0.2853 —0.8887 
= (2.749)  (—4.345) 
Adjusted R*: 0.9041 0.9063 0.4135 0.9196 
N: 391 391 641 529 
B. Savings 
Savings (full set) 
Independent variable Model 1° Model 2° 
LPEN —95.679 — 129.4685 
~8.319 —6.932 
LPi > 4.7288 —63.3755 
0.384 —3.169 
LPi2 — 12.2927 —9,6485 
~ 4.366 —2.076 
LGDP 0.6092 —1.5243 
—6.06 —9,724 
LG 0.0003 0.0002 
1.884 0.721 
LMARRY 
LAGE —40.8669 —93.4227 
~ 5.338 —7.652 
NX 0.2970 
~7.42] 
DEFICIT 0.0172 
—0.329 
Adjusted R?: 0.7832 0.8028 
N: 601 601 





Notes: Rows show the estimated 6 and £/5S, (in parentheses). Re- 
sults for country-specific dummies are suppressed. In both the fer- 
tility and divorce models, LPEN is treated as endogenous via a 
two-stage least-squares analysis, The savings regressions are in lin- 
ear form. Model I is unrestricted; model 2 is a restricted regression, 
forcing a coefficient of —1 to NX and DEFICIT. 
: Dependent variable = LTFR. 
Dependent variable = LMARRY. 
Dependent variable = LDIVORCE. 
Dependent variable = 7. 
“ Dependent variable = S = / + DEFICIT + NX. 


deed, it significantly decreases the marginal 
Propensity for marriage while increasing the 
marginal propensity for divorce. These results 


Support both our model and the relevance of - 
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our “‘tax’’ measure (PEN). Note that in some 
countries, it is possible that the social-security 
provisions provide fuller pension benefits for 
homemakers who stay married to a spouse 
meeting the minimal labor-market require- 
ments, which would generate an offsetting in- 
fluence on the incentive to marry and divorce. 
Nevertheless, PEN exerts a significant induce- _ _ 
ment on the margin for couples to opt out of 
marriage in all countries. 


C. Savings Regressions 


We do not have private savings data for our 
full sample. We resort, instead, to the invest- 
ment share of GDP (J) as a proxy for our theo- 
retical savings rate, S. In countries subject to 
large variations in government deficits (DEF- 
ICIT) or current account surpluses (NX), 
however, (/) would be an inaccurate proxy for 
S. In model 1 of the savings regressions of 
Table 2B, we therefore introduce DEFICIT 
and NX as additional regressors. This model 
provides an unrestricted estimate of the effect 
of PEN on the propensity to save. We are 
forced to use a linear-regression format in this 
model, because DEFICIT and NX often in- 
volve both positive and negative values. 

In model 2, we use the national income 
identity $ = 7 + DEFICIT + NX to create a 
direct ‘‘savings’’ measure. This restricted re- 
gression forces the coefficients of DEFICIT 
and NX to equal —1. Hausman’s test cannot 
reject the hypothesis that PEN is exogenous in 
the context of the ‘‘savings’’ regressions, and 
therefore no two-stage least-squares analysis 
is pursued. The results of both the restricted 
and unrestricted regressions indicate that PEN 
has a significant depressing effect on savings, 
and the restricted estimates actually exhibit a 
greater explanatory power. Also, the propen- 
sity to save is inversely related to Pil in the 
restricted regressions. However, our expecta- 
tion that it would be directly related to Pi2 is 
not supported by this analysis.” 


3 To test the robustness of our results in Table 1 we 
added interaction terms involving 7 and lagged GDP, ini- 
tial GDP, or AGE, and we introduced all regressors in their 
initial values to allow for the endogeneity of Pil and Pi2, 
as predicted by Ehrlich and Hiroyuki Chuma (1990), 
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V. Some Policy Implications 


The estimated effects of PEN in Tables 1 
and 2 are not just significant statistically, but 
also quantitatively. In the growth regressions 
based on model 2 of Table 1 for the full data 
set, a l-percentage-point increase in PEN 
from its mean of 0.0593 would induce a re- 
duction of —0.0004 percentage points from 
the annual growth rate of countries in that 
set. Had the average value of PEN remained 
constant at its 1960 fraction. of GDP 
(0.0385), this would have increased the an- 
nual growth rate over the sample period from 
2.74 percent to 2.82 percent. The corre- 
sponding analysis for the rich country set 
shows a potential increase in the growth rate 
from 2.35 percent to 2.47 percent. In the 
United States the potential increase in the 
growth rate from 2.1 percent to 2.21 percent 
would have added 3 percent to per capita 
GDP in 1989. 

Similarly, we calculate that a 1-percentage- 
point rise in.PEN will induce a reduction of 
0.22 in TFR from its mean of 3.1 in the poor 
country set (the effect in the rich set is insig- 
nificant). In the full data set we expect the 
same rise in PEN to decrease the rate of mar- 
riage by 0.1 percent from its mean of 7 per- 
cent; increase the rate of divorce by 0.3 
percent from its mean of 1.4 percent; and 
lower the savings rate in GDP by 1.3 percent 
from its mean of 18.9 percent. Of course, all 
these quantitative effects must be viewed with 
considerable caution because of our imperfect 
data. 

Whatever limitations exist in our analysis, 
however, taken together the results appear to 
be consistent across the various regressions 
and are generally strongly supportive of our 


which improved the results. We tested and corrected for 
serial correlation. We introduced a time trend in the re- 
gressions of Table 2. We also conducted Box-Cox anal- 
yses of optimal transformations. Our main results are 
robust to all tests. Finally, we excluded from our sample 
Singapore and Malaysia, where social security is a prov- 
ident fund, rather than a strict PAYG system, since by our 
analysis, the former would be immune to the predicted 
adverse incentive effects of the latter on family choices. 
Exclusion of these countries from our sample, results in 
even sharper support for our predicted effects. 
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specific theoretical propositions. They imply 
that, in the debate about the merits of our cur- 
rent social-security system, we should con- 
sider the effects this system may have on the 
real economy. Many Western countries face 
the specter of a financial collapse of their sys- 
tems early in the next century because of a 
continuous aging of the population and a slow- 
down in productivity growth. Our analysis im- 
plies that, in addition to adverse effects on 
private savings, the PAYG social-security 
systems may exert significant adverse effects 
on the rate of productivity growth, especially 
in the more developed countries, and on fer- 
tility, especially in the developing countries, 
which in turn would exacerbate the financial 
problem. _ 

Reforming Social Security into a fully 
funded and privately managed system, which 
would avoid the major disincentive effects of 
the PAYG system, may thus be a good recipe 
not just for prudent fiscal policy, but also for 
achieving a more efficient, pro-growth, and 
pro-family economic policy. 
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social Security and Retirement: 
’ An International Comparison 
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By JONATHAN GRUBER AND DAvID WISE* 


In almost every industrialized country, the 
population is aging rapidly, and individuals 
are living longer. The ratio of the number of 
persons age 65 and over to the number age 20— 
64 is shown Figure 1 now and in future years 
for 11 countries. The increase is striking in 
almost every country. In Japan, with the most 
rapid population aging, the ratio will more 
than double by 2020 and will almost triple by 
2050. These demographic trends have placed 
enormous pressure on the financial viability of 
the social-security systems in these countries. 
The financial pressure caused by demographic 
trends is compounded by another trend. In vir- 
tually every country, employees are leaving 
the labor force at younger and younger ages. 
The trend is most evident for men of course, 
but for older women participation is also de- 
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this comparison. 
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clining, in spite of large increases in the labor- 
force participation of younger women. In 
some countries, the labor-force participation 
rates of 60—64-year-old men have fallen by 75 
percent over the past three decades, increasing 
substantially the proportion of retired persons 
to those in the labor force. 

One explanation for the striking decline in 
labor-force participation is that social-security 
provisions themselves provide enormous 
incentive to leave the labor force early, thus 
by their very structure exacerbating the finan- 
cial problems that they face. This is the aspect 
of social-security plan provisions that is em- 
phasized in this paper. By considering the re- 
lationship between plan provisions on the one 
hand and labor-force participation rates on the 
other, we draw attention to the important role 
that social security can have on the labor-force 
decisions of older persons. 

This paper presents comparisons based on 
evidence presented in papers written for 11 in- 
dustrialized countries. The authors, who are 
listed below, in the * footnote, are part of an 
ongoing project to analyze the relationship be- 
tween social-security plan provisions and re- 
tirement in many countries, as well as other 
related issues. Three of the individual country 
papers are summarized by other participants in 
this session. Important conclusions that can be 
drawn from comparison of the findings of all 
of the individual papers are distilled in this 
brief paper. The project relies on the analysis 
of a large group of economists who have an- 
alyzed social-security provisions and labor- 
force participation in their own countries. The 
central feature of the project is the presentation 
of comparable descriptive data and analytic 
calculations for each of these 11 countries. 


Thus, comparisons can be made on a commo $ 
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footing. The core of each country paper is a 
detailed analysis of the retirement incentives 
inherent in the provisions of that country’s 
retirement-income system. By making the 
same analytic calculations, the individual stud- 
ies provide a means of comparing the retire- 
ment incentives among the nations. To 
facilitate comparisons across countries, we re- 
fer to data for men in this paper. The individual 
country papers present parallel data for both 
men and women, and it is clear that the incen- 
tive effects of social-security plan provisions 


- are important for women as well as for men. 


I. Decline in Labor-Force Participation 


The decline in the labor-force participation 
of older persons is perhaps the most dramatic 
feature of labor-force change over the past 
several decades. The decline has been striking 
In all but one of the countries studied here. The 
labor-force participation rates of men aged 
60-64 for the years 1960—1996 are shown for 
each of the 11 countries in Figure 2. The de- 
Cline was substantial in each of the countries 
but was much greater in some countries than 
in others. In the early 1960’s, the participation 
rates were above 70 percent in all but one of 

€ countries and above 80 percent in several 
Countries. By the mid 1990’s, the rate had 
_ fallen to below 20 percent in Belgium, Italy, 
« France, and the Netherlands. It had fallen to 


“x about 35 percent in Germany and 40 percent 
3 in Spain. Although analysts in the United 
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Note: Numbers above histogram bars give years 
corresponding to the data for each country. 


States have often emphasized the ‘‘dramatic’’ 
fall in that country, the U.S. decline from 82 
percent to 53 percent was modest in compar- 
ison to the much more precipitous decline in 
these European countries. The decline to 57 
percent in Sweden was also large, but modest 
when compared to the fall in other countries. 
Japan stands out with the smallest decline of 
all the countries, from about 83 percent to 75 
percent. Labor-force participation rates of 45— 
59-year-old men, as well as those 60 and 
older, have also declined substantially, and 
these trends can be seen in the individual coun- 
try papers. 

The current relationship between labor- 
force participation and age for men is shown 
for each of the countries in Figure 3. At age 
50, approximately 90 percent of men are in the 
labor force in all of the countries. The decline 
after age 50 varies greatly among countries. 
By age 65 fewer than 5 percent of men in Bel- 
gium are working, and in all but three coun- 
tries fewer than 20 percent are working. The 
range in participation rates is large, however. 
In Japan almost 75 percent of men are still in 
the labor force at age 60, and 60 percent are 
still working at age 65. 

There are many implications of the with- 
drawal of older men from the workforce. We 
emphasize the forgone productive capacity of 
older employees who leave the workforce. 
Here we use a rather crude measure of forgone 
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productive capacity. Consider the proportion 
of men not working at a given age (1 — LFP, 
where LFP is the labor-force participation 
rate): about 0.95 in Belgium and about 0.40 
in Japan at age 65, for example. Loosely 
speaking, we refer to this measure as the ‘‘un- 
used productive capacity” at that age. If the 
unused capacity is added up over all ages in 
some range, we find the area above the LFP 
curve in that range. When divided by the total 
area above and below the curve for that age 
interval and multiplied by 100, it provides a 
rough measure of the unused capacity over the 
age interval, as a percentage of the total labor 
capacity in that age range. 

The unused productive capacity measures 
for all of the countries are shown in Figure 4 
for the 55—65 age group. Unused capacity in 
this age group ranges from 67 percent in Bel- 
gium to 22 percent in Japan: We consider be- 
low how this relative measure is related to the 
provisions of the social-security programs in 
the countries. 


If. Social-Security Benefit Accrual 
and the Implicit Tax on Work 


Two features of social-security plans have 
an important effect on labor-force participa- 
tion incentives. The first is the age at which 
benefits are first available. This is called the 
early-retirement age. The ‘‘normal’’ retire- 
ment age is also important but is typically 
much less important than the early-retirement 
age. It may once have been that the normal 
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retirement age was when most people were ex- 
pected to retire; now in most countries, few 
people work until the “‘normal’’ retirement 
age. 

The extent to which people continue to work 
after the early-retirement age is closely related 
to the second important feature of plan pro- 
visions, the pattern of benefit accrual. Suppose 
that at a given age a person has acquired en- 
titlement to future benefits upon retirement. 
The present discounted value of these benefits, 


- minus future taxes paid, is the person’s social- 


security wealth at that age (SSW,). The key 
consideration for retirement decisions is how 
this wealth will evolve with continued work. 
If a person is 59, for example, what is the 
change in SSW if he retires at age 60 instead 
of age 59? The difference between SSW if re- 
tirement is at age a and SSW if retirement is 
atagea + 1,SSW,.; — SSW,, is called. SSW 
accrual. | 

We compare the SSW accrual to net wage 
earnings over the year. If the accrual is posi- 
tive, it adds to total compensation from work- 
ing the additional year; if the accrual 1s 
negative, it reduces total compensation. The 
ratio of the accrual to net wage earnings is an 
implicit tax on earnings if the accrual 1s neg- 
ative, and an implicit subsidy to earnings if the 
accrual is positive. Thus a negative accrual 
discourages continuation in the labor force, 
and a positive accrual encourages continued 
labor-force participation. This accrual rate 
(along with the associated tax rate) is a key 
calculation that is made in the same way fot 
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Source: Blanchet and Pelé (1998). 


each of the countries considered here. As it 
turns out, the pension accrual is typically neg- 
ative at older ages: continuation in the labor 
force implies a reduction in the present dis- 
counted value of pension benefits. That is, in 
most countries, due to insufficient actuarial ad- 
justment for fewer years of pension receipt, 
combined with generous earnings replacement 
rates for retirees and high social security pay- 
roll taxes for workers, there is an implicit tax 
on work and an incentive to leave the labor 
force. The magnitude of the SSW accrual and 
the corresponding tax or subsidy differ greatly 
from country to country. 

Two features of plan provision are particu- 
larly important: the age the benefits are first 
available and the tax on earnings if a person 
continues to work after this age. Each is dis- 
cussed in turn. 


Il. The Importance of the 
Early-Retirement Age 


For illustration, we draw here on data from 
France. As in all the countries, the current 
labor-force departure rates in France corre- 
spond closely to social-security provisions. 

Oclal-security benefits in France are first 
available at age 60. The age-specific rate of 
departure from the labor force in France jumps 

to approximately 60 percent at that age, as 
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~ shown in Figure 5. (The rather large departure 


rates before the early-retirement age reflect the 
guaranteed income provisions for employees 
who become ‘‘unemployed,”” even if they are 
not eligible for social-security benefits.) The 
collective evidence for all countries combined 
shows that statutory social-security eligibility 


ages contribute importantly to early departure. 


from the labor force. In addition, unemploy- 
ment and disability programs serve as early- 
retirement programs in many countries. This 
evidence is discussed in some detail in Gruber 
and Wise (1998) and in- the individual country 
papers. 


IV. The Implicit Tax on Work 
and Labor-Force Participation 


The high rate of departure at the early- 
retirement age in France also illustrates the 
role of the implicit tax rate on work imposed 
by social-security plan provisions. At the 
early-retirement age in France, the implicit tax 
rate is nearly 70 percent for persons with me- 
dian lifetime earnings. Such high tax rates are 
common in European countries, with tax rates 
over 50 percent in many instances, and in one 
case as high as 141 percent. 

Drawing on the evidence from all of the 
country studies, we find that the relationship 
between the implicit social-security tax on 
work is strongly related to the labor-force par- 
ticipation of older persons. There 1s no com- 
pletely satisfactory way to summarize the 
country-specific incentives for early retire- 
ment. The measure we use is based on contin- 


-ued labor earnings once a person approaches 


eligibility for social-security benefits. For this 
paper, we sum the implied tax rates on contin- 
ued work beginning at age 55 and running 
through age 69. We call this the “‘tax force to 
retire.” The measure ranges from less than 1 
in Japan to over 9 in Italy. (A measure of 15 
would imply a 100-percent tax rate on all earn- 
ings beginning at age 55.) 

The relationship between this tax force to 
retire and unused labor-force capacity is 
shown in Figure 6, which presents a scatter 
plot of the tax force to retire and unused labor 
capacity between ages 55 and 65. The rela- 
tionship is clear: there is a strong correspon- 
dence between the tax force to retire and 
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unused labor capacity. The relationship is non- 
linear, however. If unused capacity is plotted 
against the logarithm of the tax force, creating 
an approximate linear relationship, the ‘‘fit’’ 
is surprisingly tight. A regression of unused 
capacity on the logarithm of the tax force, in- 
dicates that 82 percent of the variation in un- 
used capacity can be explained by the 
social-security tax force to retire. Thus, these 
data suggest a strong relationship between 
social-security incentives to quit work and the 
labor-force departure of older workers. As 
shown in Gruber and Wise (1998), the rela- 
tionship is not very sensitive to alternative age 
ranges for measuring either the tax force or 
unused capacity. 

The correspondence between the two should 
be understood in a broader context, however. 
There are two distinct issues: First, while it 
seems apparent that social-security provisions 
do affect labor-force participation, it also 
seems apparent from the country papers that 
in at least some instances the provisions were 
adopted to encourage older workers to leave 
the labor force. For example, anecdotal evi- 
dence suggests that in some countries it was 
thought that withdrawal of older employees 
from the workforce would provide more job 
opportunities for young workers. This possi- 
bility does not by itself bring into question a 
causal interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween plan provisions and retirement. To the 
extent that it 1s true, it simply says that in some 
instances the provisions were adopted for a 
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particular reason. And, the data show that they 
worked. 

The second issue, however, must temper a 
causal interpretation of the results. It could be 
argued that, to some extent at least, the social- 
security provisions were adopted to accom- 
modate existing labor-force participation 


-patterns, rather than the patterns being deter- 


mined by the provisions. For example, early- 
retirement benefits could be provided to 
support persons who are unable to find work 
and thus are already out of the labor force. 
While this is surely possible, the weight of the 
evidence suggests otherwise. The paper by 
Borsch-Supan and Reinhold Schnabel (1998) 
in this session and Blanchet and Pelé (1998) 
provide clear illustrations that changes in 
social-security provisions precede changes in 
labor-force participation, as do other examples 
in the individual country papers. 

In short, it is clear that there 1s a strong cor- 
respondence between the age at which benefits 
are available and departure from the labor 
force. Social-security programs often provide 
generous retirement benefits at young ages. In 
addition, plan provisions often imply large fi- 
nancial penalties on labor earnings beyond the 
social-security early-retirement age. Further- 
more, in many countries, disability and un- 
employment programs effectively provide 
early-retirement benefits before the official 
social-security early-retirement age. We con- 
clude that social-security program provisions 
have indeed contributed to the decline in the 
labor-force participation of older persons, re- 
ducing the potential productive capacity of the 
labor force. It seems evident that if the trend 
to early retirement is to be reversed, as will 
almost surely be dictated by demographic 


‘trends, changing the provisions of social- 


security programs that induce early retirement 
will play a Key role. 
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Social Security and Labor-Force Participation 
in the Netherlands 


By ARIE KAPTEYN AND KLAAS DE Vos* 


- As in most developed countries, the popu-- 


lation share of the elderly in the Netherlands 
is increasing. The share of the population over 
65 grew from 8 percent in 1950 to 13 percent 
in 1995 and is expected to be 21 percent by 
2050. If nothing else changes, this will cause 
a considerable increase in expenditures on so- 
cial security (SS), which covers essentially all 
persons aged 65 or over. 

A more immediate concern is the low labor- 
market participation rate of persons below age 
65 and the costs of providing income to them. 
Well before the age of 65, individuals leaving 
the labor force may be eligible for various 
kinds of earnings-replacing benefits, such as 
disability insurance (DI), unemployment in- 
surance (UI), welfare, and early retirement 
(ER). 

Below we discuss the labor-market partici- 
pation of the elderly and the incentives pro- 
vided by these transfer programs. 


I. Key Features of the Social Security System 


SS was introduced in 1957. It is financed as 
pay-as-you-go. Each individual of age 65 or 
over (whether retired or not) is entitled to a 
flat-rate benefit of 50 percent of the statutory 
minimum wage, with a supplement of 20 per- 
cent for single persons, of 40 percent for single 
parents with a dependent child, and of up to 
50 percent for persons with a partner younger 
than 65. Benefits are essentially independent 
of one’s earnings history and are mostly not 
means-tested (except when one’s partner is 
younger than 65). 

Approximately 80 percent of households 
with a head over age 65 receive an occupa- 
tional pension on top of SS. Typically, occu- 


* CentER, P.O. Box 90153, 5000 LE Tilburg, The 
Netherlands. While writing this paper Kapteyn was visit- 
ing the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. 
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pational pensions and SS add up to 70 percent 
of final pay if one has worked for 40 years. 
After-tax replacement rates can go as high as 
90 percent. Generally, if an employer offers a 
pension plan, participation is compulsory. 
The main transfer programs for individuals 
below age 65 are welfare, DI, UI, and ER. 
Households with a head younger than age 65 


and without other sources of income (and lim- | 


ited household wealth) are entitled to welfare. 
The level of benefits for a couple approxi- 
mately equals the after-tax minimum wage. 

_ DI (introduced in 1967, and expanded to in- 
clude self-employed individuals in 1976) 
covers all employees and self-employed per- 
sons against loss of earnings due to long-term 
sickness and disability. Currently, DI benefits 
for employees who lost more than 80 percent 
of their earnings capacity start at 70 percent of 
previous earnings (up to a maximum). In con- 
trast to welfare, DI benefits are not wealth- 
tested. 

As there is extensive employment protec- 
tion in the Netherlands, while at the same time 
DI arrangements are more generous than UI, 
both employers and employees have a prefer- 
ence for DI over UI. The rise in costs caused 
by the popularity of DI led the government to 
tighten entry conditions and to reduce benefit 
levels. 

UI benefits mainly differ from DI in that 
they run out after a while or fall to the level 
of a welfare benefit. However, most people 
aged 60 or over who become unemployed will 
receive UI benefits equal to 70 percent of their 
previous earnings up to age 65. Furthermore, 
above age 57.5, unemployed individuals do 
not have to seek employment actively in order 
to qualify for UI, and hence they can de facto 
retire. 

ER became increasingly common during the 
1980’s. Currently, many firms are trying to 1è- 


duce the costs, by reducing the benefits or i `. N 
creasing the ER age. Typically, ER benefits -. $z; 
‘amount to 70—80 percent of previous earnings £; 
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up to age 65. Again, after-tax replacement 
rates are higher. 

_ ER is organized via one’s occupational pen- 
-= sion fund, or by the employer. It is mostly fi- 
nanced as pay-as-you-go. Eligibility usually 
requires ten years of employment as well as 
complete withdrawal from the labor market. 


“iy Labor-Market Participation 
of Older Persons’ 


Since 1960, the labor-force participation of 
older men has declined in all age groups. The 
decline is particularly dramatic for 60—64- 
year-olds, from about 80 percent in 1960 to 
only 20 percent in 1994. For men aged 65 or 

. over, labor-force participation fell from about 
20 percent in 1960 to about 3 percent in 1985. 
Since then, Statistics Netherlands has stopped 
recording their participation rate. 

Women’s participation in the age group 45— 
54 increased from less than 20 percent in 1960 
to more than 40 percent in 1994. The partici- 
pation rates in the older age groups have re- 
mained low. 

The relatively generous SS and pension sys- 
tem can explain why not many people work 
after age 65. In the younger age groups, the 
relatively generous DI scheme was the first 
program to offer an attractive way to retire. In 
particular, in periods with rapidly increasing 
unemployment in the 1970’s and 1980’s, the 
disability route to retirement became a popular 
alternative to general layoffs. In 1968, 12 per- 
cent of males between ages 55 and 64 received 
a DI benefit. From 1975 to 1985, this percent- 
age increased from 21 percent to 37 percent. 

In addition, as a way to shed labor during 
the 1980’s many firms started to offer gener- 

’ Ous ER programs. In 1981, about 2 percent of 

_ the males between ages 55 and 64 received an 


s3 are 
 ¢_ ‘ll data used to obtain the figures in this section come 
t Aom Statistics Netherlands. Historical data are from the 
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FIGURE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVITIES OF MEN, BY AGE 


ER benefit; in 1987, this percentage had in- 
creased to about 10 percent; and in 1995 to 
about 17 percent. 

Figure 1 depicts male labor-market status 
across ages in 1994. One sees that, after age 
50, male labor-force participation falls steeply. 
This fall is concomitant with a rise of the per- 
centage of males on disability. After age 55, 
the percentage of males on disability keeps ris- 
ing, and the percentage of (early ) retirees rises 
from almost zero at age 54 to almost 50 per- 
cent beyond age 60. Beyond age 65, almost all 
men are retired. For females (not shown here) 
participation is only about half that of men. 
This is also true of the percentage of women 
on DI, which rises slightly from age 45 to age 
64 but remains well below the corresponding 
percentage for men. 


IM. Retirement Incentives 


For simplicity of terminology, we will de- 
note by SSW (‘‘social security wealth’’) the 
actuarially discounted sum of future benefits 
of all programs combined, minus the actuari- 


© gsus (1960, 1971) and Labor Force Surveys (1975, 
vee", 1985, 1990, 1994). Figures are not adjusted for 
the on in definitions. For the situation in 1994, we use 
oo 93/1994 Housing Needs Survey (WBO), a nation- 
“iY Teptesentative survey (55,000 households). The haz- 


my 


ally discounted sum of future contributions to 
these programs. To illustrate the retirement in- 
centives of the current transfer programs, we 
will compute SSW and implicit tax/subsidy 
rates on working one additional year for some 
stylized cases. As in Jonathan Gruber and 






He C given in Section III are based on pooling the 
EPan, 986 and 1992—1994 waves of the Socio-economic 
te (about 5,000 households) respectively. 
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David Wise (1997), tax/subsidy rates are de- ` ` 


fined as the change in the SSW relative to what 
an individual would earn over the coming 
year. 

In the calculations the following assump- 
tions are made: (1) benefits remain constant in 
real terms after 1995; (11) mortality rates 
(taken from Statistics Netherlands [1992]) of 
a worker and his spouse are independent; (111) 
the real discount rate is 3 percent; (iv) to com- 
pute net benefit and pension levels, payroll and 
income taxes are subtracted; (v) for the years 
after 1995, the tax schedule for 1995 applies; 


(vi) between 1985 and 1995, the wage moved 


with the statutory minimum wage. We con- 
sider a man born in January 1930, with median 
earnings in 1985. His wife is three years 
younger and has no earnings. 

To appreciate the various factors influenc- 
ing the taxes or subsidies on working, consider 
a worker between his 55th and 65th birthday 
who may or may not be working another year. 
Working another year may affect SSW in dif- 
ferent ways. (1) When working one owes pay- 
roll taxes towards SS, UI, DI, and possibly, 


_private pensions. This lowers SSW. (11) The 


worker may forgo a year of benefits (DI, ER 
if aged above 60), which lowers SSW. (iii) 
At age 59, the worker would be entitled to ER 
if he worked another year. This would consid- 
erably increase SSW. (iv) Working another 
year implies accumulating another year of oc- 
cupational pension rights, which increases 
SSW. 

Table 1 provides results of our calculations 
for two cases. The first one (Table 1A) con- 
cerns a person who is entitled to an ER pen- 
sion when retiring at age 60 or later. If he 
leaves the labor force before turning 60, he 
loses that right and also will stop accumulat- 
ing pension rights. Typically, ER benefits are 
80 percent of previous earnings; the after-tax 
replacement rate is about 90 percent. At age 
65, the occupational pension supplements SS 
to 70 percent of final pay, which likewise re- 
sults in an after-tax replacement rate of about 
90 percent. 

The high replacement rate, in combination 
with the high tax on a continuation of work, 
provides a powerful incentive to retire as soon 
as the worker is eligible for ER. It should be 


noted that in reality ER eligibility ages vary, - 
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TABLE 1—INCENTIVE CALCULATIONS 


Age at last Replacement Tax/ 
year of work rate SSW* Accrual’ subsidy 
A. SS + ER + PP: 
54 266,958 
55 247,365 —19,593 0.687 
56 229,033 —18,332 0.650 
57 = 212,121 —16,912 0.6127 
58 196,668 —15,453 0.578 
59 0.910 296,367 99,699 —3.777 
60 0.906 258,463 —37,903 1.410 | 
61 0.900 222,715 —35,748 1.384 
62 0.902 188,559 —34,157 1.339 
63 0.892 157,316 —31,242 1.280 
64 0.909 128,554 —28,762 1.222 
B. SS + DI + PP: 
54 0.791 459,325 
55 0.789 417,164 —42,161 1.478 
56 0.787 376,878 —40,285 1.428 
57 0.788 338,751 —38,128 1.379 
58 0.782 303,010 —35,741 1.338 
59 0.761 269,520 —33,490 1.269 
60 0.761 237,690 —31,830 1.184 
61 0.759 207,718 —29,972 1.160 
62 0.762 179,121 —28,598 1.121 
63 0.758 152,290 —26,831 . 1.099 
64 0.909 128,554 —23,735 1.009 


“Units are Dutch guilders. 


and hence the incentives to retire will vary 


across workers. 


The second case (Table 1B ) concerns some- 


one who is entitled to DI if he stops working 
before age 65. The DI benefits amount to 70 
percent of previous earnings, or almost 80 per- 
cent after tax. By working an additional year, 
the worker forgoes a year of DI benefits and 
pays an additional year of contributions. On 
the plus side, he accumulates additional pen- 
sion rights. The resulting decrease in SSW 
amounts to an implicit tax rate on net earnings 
of more than 100 percent. So again, the incen- 
tives to exit the labor force appear to be strong. 

In Kapteyn and De Vos (1997) we have 
also computed implicit tax rates for different 
types of workers and using different assump- 
tions. As in the cases considered above, thes¢ 
calculations imply that the Dutch system of 
SS, DI, ER, and occupational pensions pro 
vides strong incentives to retire as soon as pos 


sible, or when the worker is entitled to ER, at 


the ER eligibility age. 
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One can further illustrate the importance of 
: incentives by comparing escape routes in the 
mid-1980’s, when ER was still on the rise, and 


the mid-1990’s. Around 1985, the yearly haz- 
- ard rates into ER and DI for male workers be- 


tween ages 59 and 61 were, respectively, 0.19 
and 0.04. Around 1992, the hazard rate into 


- ER was 0.31, and into DI, 0.02. These num- 


bers illustrate ä substantial ‘increase in‘ the ER 
hazard over a relatively short period and sug- 
gest a slight fall in the corresponding hazards 
for DI. 


IV. Concluding Remarks 
The dramatic fall in labor-force participa- 


tion among the elderly in the Netherlands can 
be explained largely by the introduction over 


> the past four decades of a number of new ar- 
. rangements which created incentives to retire. 


These incentives exacerbate the economic 


> consequences of the demographic shift, as 


ty at? 





fewer workers have to support an ever increas- 
ing number of nonparticipants in the: labor 
market. In comparison with other countries, 
the Netherlands has one advantage in that the 
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occupational pensions are fully funded. 
Pension-fund reserves in the Netherlands are 
about 130 percent of GDP, by far the highest 
in the OECD. This will make the financing of 
retirement in the future less problematic than 
in most OECD countries. 
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Pensions and Labor-Market Participation in the United Kingdom 


By RICHARD BLUNDELL AND PAUL JOHNSON * 


Unlike most other European countries the 
United Kingdom’s pension ‘system is not well 
described by an analysis of the social-security 
element. For 30 years or more, around half the 
workforce has been covered by private occu- 
pational pensions. Something like half of the 
income of pensioners comes from non-social- 
security sources, and this proportion is grow- 
ing. Of the workforce in the mid-1990’s, 75 
percent are ‘‘contracted out’ of the second- 
tier State Earnings Related Pension Scheme 
(SERPS) into private occupational or personal 
pensions.’ Partly as a result of these facts the 
United Kingdom also differs from many other 
countries in one other important respect: its 
state pension system is solvent. Tax rates nec- 
essary to pay for it are not predicted to rise 
despite the fact that the number of people over 
state retirement age is predicted to rise from 
15.7 percent of the whole population to over 
24 percent in 2050.’ 

In this paper we begin by describing the 
labor-market behavior of individuals around 
pension age. We also consider the coverage of 
the various parts of the social-security system. 
We go on to explain the structure of state pen- 
sions in the United Kingdom and compute the 
incentives for retirement that the structure cre- 
ates, focusing on early retirement and the role 
of disability benefits, which are especially rel- 
evant for lower-skilled workers. We compare 


*Blundell: Institute for Fiscal Studies and Department 
of Economics, University College London, Gower Street, 
London, WC1E 6BT United Kingdom; Johnson: Institute 
for Fiscal Studies, 7 Ridgmount Street, London, 
WCIE 7AE United Kingdom. We thank Jonathon Gruber, 
Sarah Tanner, Jayne Taylor, and David Wise for their ad- 
vice and comments. Financial support from the U.K. Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council and the Centre for the 
Microeconomic Analysis of Fiscal Policy at the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies is gratefully acknowledged. 

'See Andrew Dilnot et al. (1994) for an overview of 
the U.K. pension system. 

* These figures include the effect of the equalization of 
State pension age at 65 for men and women, a change that 
will be phased in between 2010 and 2020. 


these incentives with those facing workers 


‘with ‘private occupational schemes who now 
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make up the majority of older workers close 
to retirement. The structure of incentives is 
found to match well with the observed patterns 
of labor-market participation in the data. 


I. The Labor-Market Behavior of Older Persons 
in the United Kingdom 


The labor-market behavior of older persons 
in the United Kingdom has been characterized 
by a severe fall in the participation of men. The 
rate of participation among recent cohorts falls 
sharply below 80 percent after the age of 50 
and declines rapidly thereafter. In contrast the 
secular rise in the participation of women has 
resulted in a small upward trend in participation 
among women in the 55—60 age bracket, with 
participation rates approaching those for men 
in that age group. The vast majority (80 percent 
or so) of men in their late forties are (full-time) 
workers. This proportion falls steadily, reach- | 
ing 75 percent of those in their early fifties, 
dropping to 60 percent of those in their late 
fifties, with a sharp drop to 40 percent of 60- 
year-olds. This drops again to 30 percent by age 
64 and then under 10 percent at 66. Hazard 
rates presented in Blundell and Johnson (1997) 
show a growing rate of exit for men beginning 
in their early fifties. For women the pattern is 
similar but with much lower full-time working 
and higher levels of part-time work. Work par- 
ticipation among women tails off quite rapidly 
for the 50-year-old women, falling from about 
60 percent in the late forties to 30 percent in 
the late fifties and 20 percent at age 60. Given 
that the state pension becomes available at age 
60 for women the increase in inactivity at that 
age 1S not Surprising. 


II. Key Features of the U.K. Pension 
and Social-Security System 


It is hard to consider the U.K. state pension 
system in isolation from the private secto. __ 


y 
Ji, 
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;. Among recently retired pensioners, private 

- pensions make up almost half of total in- 

' come in retirement, with the mean occu- 
pational pension payment (among those 
receiving some payment) approaching £90 
($144) per week for a single person in 1996, 
which compares with a flat-rate basic state 
pension of £61.15 per week. This basic pen- 
sion level represents just 16 percent of average 
male earnings. With indexation in line with the 
Retail Price Index its level relative to earnings 
is falling; it was 20 percent of the male average 
in the late 1970’s.* 

Although unrelated to earnings levels, the 
basic pension is nonetheless a ‘‘contributory”’ 
benefit, at least in principle. Entitlement to full 

- benefit depends on contributions being made 
for 90 percent of a working life. These con- 
tributory conditions are not at all so onerous 
as they appear. Any time spent unemployed or 
sick/disabled attracts credits, which count in 
just the same way as contributions, and since 
1978, time spent looking after children has re- 
duced the effective number of years of contri- 
butions required through a system called 
Home Responsibilities Protection (HRP). 

- Virtually all men aged 65 and over receive a 
full basic pension on the basis of their own 
contributions. The coverage of women cur- 

. fently over 60 is less comprehensive. How- 
ever, these low rates of entitlement among 
married women reflect long periods-spent out 

- of the labor market by older cohorts. As a 

= Consequence of the increasing labor-market 

- Participation at younger ages and the home- 

 Tesponsibility rule, by the early years: of the 


Mare 


lh ~cause of their higher life expectancy. Pos- 
seSibly as a result of this, 17 percent of female 
o Pensioners and 11 percent of males receive in- 
ents to their basic pensions as a result of 


RA terral. Deferral is becoming less widespread 







2 A . 
SOAN a Banks et al. (1996) use these changes in re- 
AG Biss ent rates across cohorts to assess the consumption- 
oes ung hypothesis at retirement. 


following the abolition, in 1989, of the ‘‘earn- 
ings rule,” which effectively meant that those 
(women aged 60-64, and men 65-69) earn- 
ing more than £75 per week (in 1989) had 
their pension entitlement severely reduced. 
The reduction was 50p for every £1 between 
£75 and £79 of earnings and £1 for every £1 


thereafter. Virtually all those affected deferred 


their pension receipt rather than taking a re- 
duced amount. Its importance is reflected in 
the fact that nearly a quarter of men and a third 
of women over age 80, with pension entitle- 
ment in their own right, have pension incre- 
ments as a result of deferral. One might have 
expected the complete abolition of this rule to 
lead to significantly changed behavior among 
those in the relevant age ranges. In Blundell 
and Johnson (1997) we present new results 
based on earnings distributions in 1987—1988 
and in 1991—1992 that support this hypothe- 
sis. There is clear evidence of bunching at the 
earnings-rule level in 1987-1988. There is no 
such peak in the later data. | 

Within the state welfare system itself, the 
most dramatic changes with respect to num- 
bers receiving benefits have been in the num- 
ber of pre-pension-age individuals receiving 
benefits initially designed for the long-term 
sick and disabled. The Incapacity Benefit (pre- 
viously the Invalidity Benefit [IVB]) is the 
most important of these. It is a contributory 
benefit payable to long-term sick individuals 
who can show they are incapable of work due 
to illness or disablement and have been so for 
at least 28 weeks. Given that about a quarter 
of all men aged 60—64 (and nearly 20 percent. 
aged 55—59) were in receipt of IVB in 1994, 
there can be little doubt that IVB has been used 
as an early-retirement vehicle. 

The contributory basic benefit system was 
originally designed as a purely flat-rate ar- 
rangement intended only to provide a bare 
minimum income level. SERPS was intro- 
duced in 1978, with the intention that it would 
start paying out full benefits 20 years hence. 
The result of the introduction of SERPS, es- 
pecially for the generation retiring in the years 
around 2000, will be to increase significantly 
the social-security income (and thus total in- 
come) of those without a private pension. 

The retirement income of those in occupa- 
tional pension schemes has been largely 
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unaffected by the introduction of SERPS. In- 
dividuals in schemes that guarantee a certain 
level of benefit can give up rights to SERPS 
and pay lower National Insurance contribu- 
tions as a result. Since 1988, not only have 
traditional final-salary occupational pensions 
been able to contract out, but so also have 
group money-purchase and personal-pension 
schemes. So now about three-quarters of eli- 
gible workers (1.e., those earning more than a 
lower earnings limit set for SERPS contribu- 
tions ) are not covered directly by SERPS. Half 
are in occupational schemes, and another quar- 
ter are in personal pensions.‘ 


III. Retirement Incentives in the State System 


In this section we consider the retirement 
incentives within the U.K. social-security sys- 
tem. The analysis reveals a number of inter- 
esting features of the U.K. retirement-benefit 
system. In particular it demonstrates the role 
of benefits available before state pension age. 
In our simulations we consider the incentives 
facing a married man born in 1930 and so 
reaching state retirement age of 65 in 1995. 
We consider two scenarios: the first ignores 
the impact of the invalidity benefit on early- 
retirement incentives, while the second in- 
corporates this into the calculations. In 
each simulation we compute the amount of 
earnings-related and basic pension to which 
the individual would be entitled in the first and 
subsequent years of retirement. Blundell and 
Johnson (1997) provides specific details and 
simulations for a number of other scenarios. 
Given life tables and an assumed discount rate 
(3 percent), we calculate an expected net pres- 
ent discounted value of social-security wealth, 
SSW. 

For the first scenario, in each year up to age 
65 the accrual of SSW is slightly negative. Net 
SSW conditional upon retiring at age 65 is 
about £2,000 less than that conditional on re- 
tiring at age 55. This difference is small. It 
reflects two features of the U.K. system. Until 
age 65 the individual will be paying 10 percent 


“Very few personal pensions have reached maturity. In 
the future, personal pensions will become much more im- 
portant in this context (see Dilnot et al., 1994). 
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of his earnings in contributions each year, and 
his employer will be paying an additional 10 
percent. So the cost to working an extra year 
is substantial (we use observed median earn- 
ings). The benefit of working an extra year, in 
terms of SSW, comes through extra earnings- 
related SERPS being accrued. Basic pension 
entitlement, which makes up the greater part 
of the total state pension, is unaffected. by extra 
years of work. The loss in net income to higher 
contributions is significant for each extra year 
of work but only adds’ on once. The extra 
amount of SERPS earned is small for each 
year but payable for many years, especially 
given the existence of a younger wife. These 
values come close to canceling each other out, 
but the negative effect of extra contributions 
is just the greater. 

The impact of introducing the disability 
benefit is dramatic. Assume that the benefit is 
available at age 60; then each extra year of 
work means forgoing a full year’s benefits 
with only a small future increase in SERPS as 
compensation. The effects of an extra year of 
work are to reduce SSW by about £8,000 per 
year. This is equivalent to a tax rate of more 
than 70 percent on the year’s earnings and 
means a fall in SSW of around 10 percent or 
more for each year of work. The penalty for 
Staying on in work can be great indeed. More- 
over, to the extent that individuals are able to 
claim invalidity benefits before age 60 (or re- 
ceive income support without a work test) 
these arguments extend backwards even fur- 
ther. Of 55-59-year-old men, nearly 20 per- 
cent in 1994 were receiving the Invalidity 
Benefit, a number that has doubled since the 
early 1980’s. It is also the case that until the 
beginning of the 1990’s SERPS additions were 
payable in respect of invalidity pensions as 
well as in respect of retirement pensions. For 
low earners the effects of being eligible for 
benefits are even more spectacular. (Those un- 
able to qualify for IVB may be eligible for 
means-tested benefits at a similar level.) In 
sum, the potential incentives for older low-t0- 
middle earners without private pensions to 
leave the labor market are very considerable. 

These observations raise interesting issues 
about the structure of the U.K. benefit system 
and appear to fit rather well with the observed 


behavior of many older men. Put together with -$ 
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FIGURE 1. SURVIVAL FUNCTIONS FOR MEN 
(PROBABILITY OF REMAINING IN EMPLOYMENT ) 


Note: OP = occupational pension. 


the fall in demand for lower-skilled workers, 
the relative generosity of social security for 
older groups, especially through apparently 
easy access to the invalidity benefit, could well 
help explain much of the observed fall in par- 
ticipation rates among older less-skilled work- 
ers. Indeed there is some evidence for 
relatively elastic labor-supply behavior among 
older men in the United Kingdom (see the re- 
sults using the U.K. Retirement Survey data in 
Costas Meghir and Edward Whitehouse 
[1997] and Richard Disney et al. [1994]). 


IV. Retirement Incentives and 
Occupational Pensions 


As we have stressed throughout, for a large 
= Part of the population, social-security pensions 
ee play only a secondary role in providing retire- 
-;' Ment income. In the private sector the standard 
„~ Occupational pension offers a pension equal to 
., One-60th of final salary for each year of mem- 
: bership in the scheme. When early retirement 
“18 available it is often available on generous 
=’ terms that clearly result in losing pension 
js. Wealth by working longer. The only group for 
ie ¿whom this is unlikely to be true are those who 
z4 might expect substantial pay increases in the 
; y Cars approaching normal retirement age. 
4 ‘he differing nature of the rules governing 
ibe P°cupational pension schemes and those gov- 
gg- © Slate pensions clearly induce different 
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Age 


FIGURE 2. SURVIVAL FUNCTIONS FOR WOMEN 
(PROBABILITY OF REMAINING IN EMPLOYMENT ) 


Note: OP = occupational pension. 


incentives to retire before the standard retire- 
ment age. On becoming eligible, which typi- 
cally occurs after age 55, the most obvious 
impact of occupational pension schemes op- 
erates through a wealth effect. Individuals el- 
igible for early retirement are less likely to 
work when their pension income is higher. 
However, occupational pensions also mav 
give an incentive to work longer since contin- 
ued employment increases eventual pension 
entitlement, when pensions are typically 
linked to final earnings. 

These differential incentives should show 
themselves in observed transition rates out 
of employment for those nearing retirement. 
To analyze this, Blundell and Johnson 
(1997) considers results from the U.K.-Re- 
tirement Survey. This data source covers 
some 2,500 households in the age range 55- 
69.° Survival functions (i.e. the age-specific 
probability of remaining in employment) for 
men and women are presented in Figures | 
and 2. The labor-market experience of the 
two groups is shown to be profoundly dif- 
ferent. These survival functions confirm the 
importance of the incentives provided by oc- 
cupational pension schemes: the survival 


5 It gives detailed employment and pension life histo- 
ries. It is a retrospective work-history data set unique in 
the United Kingdom, which records all job spells for each 
individual in the household. 
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probability is considerably higher just before 
retirement benefits may become due (either 
‘‘full’’ or early retirement), and thereafter 
the survival probability falls much more rap- 
idly than that of those not covered by pen- 
sion schemes. The differences in these 
survival-to-retirement functions are consis- 
tent with what we would expect given the 
different incentive structures. Those with- 
out an occupational pension tend to be less 
skilled and have not seen any increase in real 
wages. The incentives for retirement before 
age 55 for this group are greater than for 
those with an occupational pension, as is 
portrayed in Figures 1 and 2 (see Meghir and 
Whitehouse [1997 ] for detailed elasticity es- 
timates). Those with occupational pensions 
Start to be able to take attractive levels of 
pensions from age 55, and this is also clearly 
reflected in the survival rates. 


V. Conclusions 


There have been significant changes in 
labor-market behavior among older individ- 
uals in the United Kingdom since the 1970’s. 
Participation and activity rates, especially 
among men over age 55 have fallen dramat- 
ically. For those who can get invalidity ben- 
efits, who account for more than 40 percent 
of nonworking 60—64-year-olds, the system 
comes close to working as providing early- 
retirement benefits with no actuarial reduc- 
tion. The relative generosity of these benefits 
and the incentives which they create, com- 
bined with the reduced demand for unskilled 
labor, play an important part in explaining 
the observed fall in labor-market participa- 


é The differences will also, in part, reflect endogenous 
sorting by individuals. 
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tion. Among those with occupational pen- 
sions, significant increases in pension wealth 
have had an important effect on increased 
early retirement, as has the relatively gen- 
erous treatment of early retirement by many 
occupational schemes. The retirement be- 
havior of those individuals with occupa- 
tional schemes has been shown to differ 
significantly from that of those without oc- 
cupational pensions in ways that are consis- 
tent with the incentives underlying the 
different schemes. 
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Social Security and Declining Labor-Force 


Participation in Germany 


By AXEL BORSCH-SUPAN AND REINHOLD SCHNABEL * 


Germany has one of the most generous re- 
tirement systems in the world. At the same 
time, Germany also faces one of the most in- 
cisive population aging processes. The ratio of 

` workers to pensioners will decrease to less 
than 1:1 within the next generation. This will 
put the German pay-as-you-go social-security 
system under severe pressure. Already, Ger- 
many has experienced a sharp increase in the 


* contribution rate to the social-security system. 
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This paper shows that the German public 
pension system is a textbook example of neg- 
ative incentive effects on system participation 
and old-age labor supply. The design of the 
current system will make coping with the fu- 
ture demographic challenges particularly 
difficult. 

Incentive effects of private U.S. pension 
plans on retirement behavior have been sur- 
veyed by Lawrence Kotlikoff and David Wise 
(1987) and formalized in the option-value 
analysis by James Stock and David Wise 
(1990). Costas Meghir and John Edwards 
(1993) exploit the ‘‘opt out’? mechanism of 
the state earnings-related pension system in 
the United Kingdom. What makes the German 
case particularly interesting is the universality 
of the German public pension system: its in- 
centive effects influence almost all workers’ 
behavior. 


I. The German Public-Pension System 


Germany has the oldest formal social- 
security system, introduced in 1889 by 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. Originally a 
fully funded disability insurance, it soon 

ecame a mandatory retirement insurance 


system and was converted to a pay-as-you-go 
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(PAYG) scheme after its capital stock had 
been severely eroded during World War IT. In’ 
the course of the 1960’s and 1970's, the 
German system evolved to a universal and 
very generous pension program both in terms 
of its replacement rate and its early-retirement 
provisions. 

The German public pension system’ is al- 
most universal for two reasons. First, it is man- 
datory for every worker except for the 
self-employed and those with very small labor 
incomes. Because almost all German workers 
have been dependently employed at least at 
some point in their working career, almost 
every worker has a claim on a public pension. 
Second, the system has a very high replace- 
ment rate, generating net retirement incomes 
that are currently about 70 percent of prere- 
tirement net earnings for a worker with a 45- 
year earnings history and average lifetime 
earnings. This is substantially higher than the 
corresponding U.S. net replacement rate of 
about 53 percent. In addition, it provides rel- 
atively generous survivor benefits that consti- 
tute a substantial proportion of the total 
pension liability. Social-security income rep- 
resents about 80 percent of household income 
of households headed by a person aged 65 and 
over, the remainder about equally divided 
among firm pensions, asset income, and pri- 
vate transfers. On the aggregate level, public 
pensions are 10.6 percent of GDP, a share 
more than 2.5 times larger than in the United 
States. 

The German public pension system pro- 
vides old-age pensions for workers aged 60 
and older, disability benefits for workers be- 
low age 60, which are converted to old-age 


' The institutional description refers to the ‘‘Gesetzli- 
che Rentenversicherung.’’ Some branches have their own 
but similar PAYG retirement systems (e.g., civil servants, 
miners). For a detailed description see Bérsch-Supan and 
Schnabel (1998). 
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pensions by age 65, and survivor benefits for 
spouses and children. In addition, preretire- 
ment (i.e., retirement before age 60) 1s possi- 
ble using other parts of the public transfer 
system, mainly unemployment compensation. 
A main feature of the German old-age pen- 
sions is ‘flexible retirement’’ from age 63 for 
workers with a long service history. In addi- 
tion, retirement at age 60 is possible for 
women, the unemployed, and workers who 
cannot be appropriately employed for health 
or labor-market reasons. 

Benefits are computed on a lifetime contri- 
bution basis and adjusted according to the type 
of pension and retirement age. They are the 
product of four elements: (1) the employee’s 
relative wage position, averaged over the en- 
tire earnings history, (11) the number of years 
of service life, (111) adjustment factors for pen- 
sion type and (since the 1992 reform) retire- 
ment age, and (iv) the average pension level. 
The first three factors make up the ‘‘personal 
pension base’’ which is calculated when en- 
tering retirement. The fourth factor determines 
the income distribution between workers and 
pensioners in general and is adjusted annually 
to net wages. Thus, productivity gains are 
transferred each year to all pensioners. Due to 
a generous exemption, social-security benefits 
are tax-free unless income from other sources 
is high. 

Roughly 80 percent of the budget of the 
German public pension system is financed by 
contributions, the rest by federal government 
revenue. Contributions are collected like a 
payroll tax, levied equally on employees and 


employers. The tax rate in 1998 is 20.3 percent . 


of monthly gross income, and the tax base is 
capped at about 180 percent of average wages. 


II. Disincentives on System Participation 


The pay-as-you-go system started in 1957 
and has produced fairly large rates of return 
during maturation. Labor-productivity in- 
creases were exceptionally high during the 
German ‘‘economic miracle,” and the labor 
force has been steadily increasing. However, 
these golden times are gone. Labor productiv- 
ity now increases at a rate only slightly higher 
than in the United States, and the size of the 
labor force has been falling since 1992. 
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Demography is the main threat to the 
German public pension system. The share of 
German elderly will increase from 21 percent 
in 1995 to 36 percent in the year 2035, when 
the aging process will peak. This will be the 
highest share in the world (a distinction shared 
with Switzerland and Austria). The old-age 
dependency ratio will far more than double 


fromi 21.7 percent in 1990 to 49.2 percent in ` 


2030. 

The tax base for the German PAYG system 
will therefore severely erode, and there is 
nothing that can rescue the generosity of the 
current PAYG system. Holding the current re- 
placement rate and labor-participation patterns 
constant, the demographic change implies an 
increase of social-security contributions from 
21 percent in 1998 to 34 percent in 2035. Add- 
ing this to an already high tax burden and in- 
creasing.contributions to mandatory health 
and long-term care insurance, a policy of tax 
increases appears unsustainable. While an in- 
crease in female labor-force participation and 
higher immigration may help in the short run, 
the magnitude of the demographic change re- 
quires a substantial shift in retirement age 
combined with a severe cut in the replacement 
rate. 

The main insight is that whatever the future 
policy mix may be (consisting of a tax in- 
crease, a benefit reduction, and a shift in re- 
tirement age), the rate of return will invariably 
go down. Figure 1 shows projections by 
Schnabel (1997) based on the official popu- 
lation projection and labor-force assumptions 
detailed in Bérsch-Supan (1998) that bracket 
the real rate of return by birth cohort between 
the two extreme policies which either put the 
entire burden on the younger generation or on 
the elder generation. The real rate of return 


will be below 1 percent from about birth co- $ 


hort 1950 on, and negative for cohorts born 
after 1980. This creates a huge disincentive 
problem for participation. 

There is mounting evidence that these dis- 
incentive effects induce German workers tO 
vote with their feet against the PAYG system 
by increasingly using exceptions from mah- 
datory participation. The share of self- 
employed has gone up since 1991, and the 
number of part-time jobs with salaries below 


the social-security contribution threshold have § 
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FIGURE 1. REAL RATE OF RETURN ON THE GERMAN 
PAYG SYSTEM 


Source: Schnabel (1997). 


increased dramatically at the same time. The 
clearest evidence of voting with the feet occurs 
among the self-employed who can choose be- 
tween participation in the public pension sys- 
tem and market-based pension plans. Figure 2 
shows that the proportion of male self- 
employed who actively contributed to the pub- 
lic system decreased from 62 percent in 1985 
to 22 percent in 1995.* This reduced partici- 
pation exhibits a strong age and cohort effect. 
Self-employed individuals who are age 45 and 
younger added less than a quarter of what self- 
employed individuals aged over 55 have 
added to the minimum contribution. 


Ill. Incentives for Early Retirement 


Before 1992, there was no adjustment of 
benefits when a worker retired earlier than at 


age 65. Only because benefits are proportional - 


to the years of service, a worker with fewer 
years of service would get lower benefits. With 
a constant income profile and 40 years of ser- 
vice, each’ year of earlier retirement decreased 
Pension benefits by 2.5 percent, much less than 


: Active contribution refers to contributions that exceed 

€ minimum amount (about $50 per month at purchasing 

Power parity) necessary to maintain a claim on the mini- 
mum pension and on disability pensions. 
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FIGURE 2. ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE GERMAN 
PuBLIC PENSION PLAN AMONG 
SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS 


Source: Schnabel (1997). 


the actuarial adjustment, which increases from 
about 5.5 percent at age 60 to 8 percent at age 
65. The 1992 social-security reform is gradu- 
ally changing this by introducing retirement 
age-specific adjustment factors to the benefit 
formula, but they remain about 2-percent be- 
low those required for actuarial fairness. 

The lack of actuarial fairness creates a neg- 
ative accrual of pension wealth during the 
early-retirement window at a rate reaching —9 
percent when retirement is postponed from age 
64 to age 65 (Fig. 3). Expressed as a per- 
centage of annual labor income, this loss cor- 
responds to a tax which exceeds 50 percent. 
After 2004, when the 1992 reform will have 
phased in, the negative accrual rate will reach 
—5 percent, corresponding to an implicit tax 
rate of almost 30 percent when retirement is 
postponed by one year at age 64. 

The labor-supply disincentive for older 
workers created by this implicit tax is reflected 
in the data. Male labor-force participation 
plunges after age 55, when it is almost 90 per- 
cent, to 38 percent at age 60. It is less than 8 
percent at age 65. Figure 4 shows the cross- 
sectional distribution of retirement ages that 
has its maximum at age 60, the earliest age 
at .which retirement due to health and 
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FIGURE 3. ACCRUAL RATES OF PENSION WEALTH 
BY RETIREMENT AGE 


labor-market reasons without formal claims to 
disability benefits is possible. The other spikes 
correspond to age 63 for flexible retirement 
and to age 65 for workers with short work 
histories. 

The incentive effects are even stronger if 
one manages to claim disability status for 
health or labor-market reasons, because no ad- 
justments apply (not changed in the 1992 re- 
form). Thus, implicit tax rates are similar to 
the pre-1992 regime, in excess of 60 percent 
for workers retiring before age 60. Disability 
is an important pathway to retirement. In 1981, 
at its peak, 68 percent of male workers retired 
through the pathway of disability benefits. 
Since then, disability eligibility was tightened, 
but still today more workers enter retirement 
through disability insurance (41 percent in 
1995) than through regular old-age pensions 
(35 percent). In addition, ‘“preretirement’’ 
schemes that combine severance pay and un- 
employment benefits with the early-retirement 


provisions for unemployed workers account - 


for 24 percent of retirement entries. 

Formal econometric analyses confirm that 
pension rules strongly affect retirement behav- 
ior. Bérsch-Supan (1992), Sikandar Siddiqui 
(1995), and Bérsch-Supan and Peter Schmidt 
(1996) exploit cross-sectional and time-series 
variation in the option value of postponing re- 
tirement to estimate the incentive effects of the 
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FIGURE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF RETIREMENT AGES (MEN) 


German social-security system on early retire- 
ment. These studies use several variants of the 
option-value models compared in Robin 
Lumbsdaine et al. (1992) and produce very 
robust results. The estimated coefficients can 
be used to compute the effect of the non- 
actuarial benefit adjustments on retirement 
age. According to Bérsch-Supan and Schmidt 
(1996), the lack of actuarial fairness induces 
a shift of more than two years toward earlier 
retirement. The effects are most powerful for 
very early retirement (i.e., retirement before 
the official window period through disability 
or preretirement schemes). A shift to an ac- 
tuarially fair system would cause retirement al 
ages 59 and below to drop from currently 32 
percent to less than 18 percent. These potential 
effects are much larger than those simulated 
for the 1992 pension reform. Using the ad- 
justment factors that will eventually be intro- 
duced by the 1992 reform, average retirement 
age is expected to increase by only about half 
a year, and very early retirement (before age 
60) is expected to decline from 32 percent to 
only slightly above 28 percent. 

The most convincing evidence that the 
early-retirement incentives are indeed caus 
for the low labor-force participation among 
older German workers is the ‘‘natural exper 
ment’’ of the 1972 pension reform that intro- 
duced the ‘‘flexible retirement’? optio” 
described in Section I. Before 1972, the eaf 
liest retirement age was 65 except for disabl 
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FIGURE 5. AVERAGE RETIREMENT AGE 


workers. Figure 5 shows the sudden decrease 

in the average retirement age after the 1972 

reform.” Average retirement age dropped from 

about 61.5 in 1971 to 58.5 in 1981 and has 

remained below age 60 since then. The spike 

in the 1973 average retirement age is due to 
- an interesting composition effect also induced 
-by the reform. In 1973, when the ‘‘flexible re- 
: tirement’’ option was opened, the share of re- 
: trees entering through disability retirement 
* decreased sharply, while the share of retirees 
if Claiming old-age pensions increased. At the 
x. Same time, average retirement age dropped in 
*. both the old-age and the disability branch of 
z the public pension system. 


IV. Conclusions 
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FIGURE 6. DISTRIBUTION OF RETIREMENT AGES, 
1970, 1975, AND 1980 


ment behavior to the incentives offered by the 
pension system has strong policy impacts. 
Rather than rewarding later retirement to 
reduce the negative effects on the German 
economy precipitated by quickly rising social- 
security taxes, social-security regulations in 
Germany have encouraged early retirement 
and thus aggravated the imbalance between 
the number of workers and pensioners in times 
of population aging. The 1992 German social- 
security reform has failed in this respect: it will 
only moderately decrease the distortions when 
fully phased in by the year 2004. Its effect on 
retirément age will be less than a quarter of 
what it would be if a truly age-neutral system 
had been implemented. | 
The renewed social-security debate in Ger- 
many, only a few years after the most recent 
reform in 1992, focuses on further changes in 
the benefit structure and applicable retirement 
ages. Major changes, such as a transition from 
the current PAYG system to a partially or fully 
funded system, are not seriously debated 
within the government. Given the large dis- 
crepancy between the rate of return of the 
PAYG system and capital-market returns, a 
further erosion of the tax base appears likely. 
The withdrawal of most of those workers who 
were permitted to opt out appears to be indic- 


ative of this. 
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The window of opportunity for a reform is 
rather narrow. Population aging shifts the 
majority of voters even further toward those 
who benefit the most from a generous PAYG 
system. In about 10 years, the median voter in 
Germany will be 50 years old. In addition, 
considerable time is needed to phase in a re- 
form, due to grandfathering —particularly so, 
if a partially funded pension system is intro- 
duced that requires the accumulation of suffi- 
cient savings. 
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INFORMING RETIREMENT-SECURITY REFORM‘ 


401(k) Plans and Future Patterns of Retirement Saving 


By JAMES M. POTERBA, STEVEN F. VENTI, AND DAvip A. WISE* 


The recent growth of 401(k) retirement 
saving plans has significantly affected the 
composition of personal saving flows in the 

' United States. In 1993, the most recent year 
for which complete data are available, 23.1 
million individuals participated in 401 (k) 
< plans. Employer and employee contributions 
‘to these plans totaled $69.3 billion, when the 
annual flow of personal saving in the national 
' income accounts was $248.5 billion. Anec- 
_dotal evidence suggests that 401(k) plans 
. have grown rapidly in the years since 1993, 
` and that the flow of annual contributions may 
_ now be approaching $100 billion. 
_ The expansion of 401(k) plans will affect 
. the level and composition of individual finan- 
; Cial assets at retirement for future generations 
: Of retirees. We have argued in previous work, 
_ Summarized in Poterba et al. (1996), that most 
` 401(k) contributions represent ‘‘new sav- 
‘ ing,” and that the growth of the 401(k) sys- 
tem has raised household net worth relative to 
“What it would have been without 401(k) 
‘plans. We therefore view 401(k) assets as a 
* Significant, and new, source of wealth for fu- 
* ture retirees. Even if 401 (k) contributions do 
“hot represent new saving, however, as Eric 
Engen et al. (1996) have argued, it is impor- 
‘fant to track the prospective growth of 401 (k) 
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„assets. Individuals have much greater discre- 
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Mon in the investment and decumulation of 
uel (k) assets than in many other retirement 
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saving programs, such as defined-benefit pen- 
sion plans. The prospective growth of 401 (k) 
assets indicates the size of the asset pool over 
which individuals will have such discretion. 

In this brief paper we summarize current 
participation and contribution patterns in 
401 (k) plans. We track the contribution be- 
havior of specific age cohorts during the last 
15 years, as 401 (k) plans have expanded, and 
we use this information to project 401 (k) bal- 
ances at retirement age for workers who are 
currently between the ages of 30 and 40. Fu- 
ture 401(k) balances will depend on several 
factors, including the growth rate of individual 
earnings over the next three decades, the 
investment-allocation decisions made by 
401 (k) participants, and the incidence of pre- 
retirement withdrawals from 401 (k) accounts. 
We conclude by discussing the prospects for 
continuing growth of 401(k)-type retirement 
saving plans. | 


J. Participation and Contribution Behavior 
in 401(k) Plans 


There are two primary sources of informa- 
tion on participation in 401 (k) plans. The first 
is the set of Form 5500 reports that pension 
plans are required to file with the Department 
of Labor. These reports provide information 
on the aggregate number of 401(k) partici- ` 
pants and the flow of contributions to these 
plans, but they do not provide information on 
the demographic or economic characteristics 
of plan participants. The second source of 
401(k) data is household surveys, such as the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) and the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) Employee Benefit Supplement. We 
rely on CPS data for the tabulations shown be- 
low but note that the reported rate of 401 (k) 
participation in the CPS is somewhat higher 
than that in the SIPP. . 
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FIGURE 1. 401(k) ELIGIBILITY, PARTICIPATION GIVEN 
ELIGIBILITY, AND PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE, 
1993 CPS 


Figure 1 shows the age profile of 401(k) 
eligibility, participation given eligibility, and 
participation in 401(k) plans as indicated in 
the 1993 CPS. The unit of observation for 
these tabulations is the family. We define a 
family as participating in a 401(k) plan if any 
of the employed individuals in the family par- 
ticipate. The figuré shows that participation 
conditional on eligibility rises gradually with 
age, while eligibility rises sharply between 
ages 25 and 45. The net effect of these trends 
is a modest age-related increase in 401 (k) par- 
ticipation rates until age 50. 

We are interested in projecting future 
401(k) asset-accumulation patterns, and for 
this purpose, current age-specific 401 (k) par- 
ticipation rates may be of limited use. The par- 
ticipation rate of 55-year-olds in 1993 is likely 
to understate the 401(k) participation rate of 
current 35-year-olds when they reach age 55. 
To explore the trends in 401 (k) utilization, we 
track the 401 (k) participation rates for several 
age cohorts using consecutive waves of the 
CPS. Figure 2 presents the results of our co- 
hort analysis. The rate of 401 (k) participation 
has risen more quickly over time for each co- 
hort than the cross-sectional age—participation 
pattern at any date would have suggested. This 
suggests that if the current trends in the growth 
of 401(k) plans continue, households reach- 
ing retirement in the future will have a much 
higher probability of having participated in a 


401(k) plan than those who reached retire- 


ment in the early 1990’s. For the purposes of 
our forecasts below, we assume that, when the 
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FIGURE 2. 401(k) PARTICIPATION RATES BY COHORT 


cohort of households headed by individuals 
who were 33 years old in 1993 reaches age 55, 
their 401(k) participation rate will be 50- 
percent greater than that of 55-year-olds in 
1993. The dashed line in Figure 2 shows this 
participation profile. Given the continued 
growth of 401(k) plans since 1993, this is 
probably a conservative assumption. 

There are important income-related differ- 
ences in 401(k) participation and eligibility, 
but these are not evident in aggregate statistics 
like those shown in Figures 1 and 2. To doc- 
ument these differences, we stratified families 
in the 1993 CPS by earnings decile and tabu- 
lated 401(k) participation rates for each dec- 
ile. Table 1 presents our findings. The table 
shows that the participation rate for those in 
the top two earnings deciles averages more 
than 50 percent, while the participation rate in 
the lowest two deciles averages under 10 per- 
cent. The sharp gradient in 401 (k) participa- 
tion by earnings class is the result of 
substantial differences in 401 (k) eligibility 
rates across earnings classes, as well as a rough 
doubling of participation rates given eligibility 
between the lowest and highest earnings dec- 
iles. We recognize these differences in oul 
projections of future 401(k) asset accumula- 
tion by disaggregating our projections by eari- 
ings decile. At present, 401 (k) plans are more 
likely to be available at firms that employ 
highly paid workers than at firms that employ 
lower-wage workers. One of the unresol¥ 
issues in our analysis, and an important deter 


minant of the future course of 401(k) ass¢ bes 


growth, is the extent to which these plans W 
diffuse to low-wage firms. 
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TABLE 1-——PARTICIPATION IN AND ELIGIBILITY ` 
FOR 401(k) PLANS, 1993 








Participation 

Earnings given 

decile Eligibility eligibility Participation 
First (lowest) 0.169 0.357 0.050 
Second 0.250 | -0.498 0.109 
Third , 0.360 0.590 0.190 
Fourth 0.477 0.625 0.272 
Fifth 0.500 0.629 0.290 
Sixth 0.530 0.690 0.340 
Seventh 0.628 0.757 0.450 
Eighth 0.665 0.776 0.484 
Ninth 0.712 0.808 0.548 
Tenth 0.715 0.837 0.580 
All 0.501 0.708 0.330 


Source: Authors’ tabulations based on 1993 Current Pop- 
ulation Survey, Employee Benefits Supplement. Families 
are the unit of observation. Differences in the samples for 
different columns make it impossible. to multiply the first 
(eligibility) column by the second column to obtain the 
last column. 


Projecting future 401 (k) asset balances re- 
quires information on the amount contributed 
to these plans as well as the probability of con- 
tributing. CPS data show that, on average, a 
participating family in 1993 contributed a total 
of 8.7 percent of salary to the plan. Roughly 
two-thirds of this represented an employee 
contribution, while the remainder (2.7 per- 
cent) was an employer contribution. There is 
relatively little variation across age or income 
deciles in the share of salary contributed to 
these plans. The average share of saláry con- 
tributed to 401 (k) plans, for those who partic- 

-Ipate in these plans, is substantially greater 
than the share of earnings that employers con- 
‘tibuted on behalf of workers in traditional 
Gefined-benefit pension plans. Thus it should 
Bot be surprising if 401 (k) participants accu- 
-Mulate asset balances that are large relative to 
Celined-benefit pension assets. 

a Another important input to 401(k) asset 


hos ctions is the asset allocation chosen by 
eee Lae participants. Historically, in- 
“Stbstanti, in corporate stock have yielded 
va o antially higher returns than investments 
‘ags,J%€d-income securities such as corporate 


SOF : 
7A Eovernment bonds. Ibbotson Associates 


žer. / report that the arithmetic mean return 
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on large company stocks over the 1926-1996 
period was 12.7 percent, compared with 6.0 
percent for long-term corporate bonds and 3.8 
percent for Treasury bills. The mean annual 
inflation rate over this period was 3.2 percent. 
Poterba and Wise (1998) present data sug- 
gesting that between 40 percent and 60 percent 
of 401 (k) assets in 1995 were invested in cor- 
porate equities, with a substantial fraction of 
these assets in the stock of the company that 
sponsors the 401(k) plan. There is also some 
evidence that the fraction of 401(k) assets in- 
vested in corporate stock has increased over 
time. In projecting future 401(k) assets we 
consider three different investment scenarios: 
a 100-percent corporate bonds portfolio strat- 
egy, a 50—50 bonds/equity strategy, and a 
100-percent equity investment strategy. 


Il. Projecting 401(k) Balances 
for Future Retirees 


We estimate the wealth at retirement for 
future cohorts of retirees by extrapolating the 
cohort-specific patterns of 401(k) participa- 
tion shown in Figure 2. We illustrate our find- 
ings by focusing on a family that was headed 
by someone who was 33 years old in 1993 ¢the 
date of the most recent CPS information) and 
who will reach age 65, which we consider re- 
tirement age, in 2025. We first estimate the 
cross-section profile of participation rates by 
age and earnings decile by fitting a probit 
model to data from the 1988 and 1993 CPS. 
The probability of 401(k) participation is 
modeled as a function of the level and square 
of the family head’s age, as well as a set of ten 
indicator variables corresponding to earnings . 
deciles. We then adjust the probabilities so that 
the participation rate for a person of age 55 in 
2015 is 50-percent greater than that for a per- 
son of age 55 in 1993. (This is the adjustment 
shown in Fig. 2.) We further assume that any- 
one participating in a 401 (k) plan contributes 
9 percent of earnings to the plan. 

A critical determinant of 401 (k) contribu- 
tions over an individual’s working lifetime is 
the individual’s pattern of labor earnings. 
While data sets such as SIPP or the CPS 
provide snapshot information on the earnings 
distribution, they do not include long earnings 


histories for respondents. To obtain such 
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TABLE 2—MEAN WEALTH Hovopincs ($1,000’s) - - 
BY EARNINGS DECILE, 1992 HRS 


Nonretirement, 


Predicted Actual Employer non-Social Social 
Earnings 401(k)  401{k) pension Security Security 
decile assets assets assets wealth wealth 
First (lowest) 0.3 0.6 39.2 159.9 61.5 
Second 0.9 1.0 40.0 103.3 74.1 
Third 2.3 a 26 34.4 122.8 84.1 
Fourth 3.7 22 36.7 129.1 93.4 
Fifth 5.4 4.0 52.5 126.5 101.6 
Sixth 8.5 6.4 75.7 172.9 108.1 
Seventh 12.1 11.3 94.4 175.5 114.7 
Eighth 17.6 13.5 105.4 208.7 125.1 
Ninth 25.4 19.8 133.1 280.9 132.0 
Tenth 37.2 48.7 219.1 535.8 143.4 
All 11.4 10.8 82.2 199.7 103.4 


Source: Authors* tabulations from the 1992 Health and Retirement Survey. 
Projected 401 (k) assets assume that 401(k) balances are invested 50 percent 
in stocks and 50 percent in bonds. 


information we used the Health and Retire- 
ment Survey (HRS), a survey of individuals 
who were between the ages of 51 and 61 in 
1992. Survey responses to the HRS have been 
matched to respondents’ Social Security earn- 
ings records, so it 1s possible to track earnings 
profiles for these individuals. A number of 
data issues forced us to exclude some families 
from the HRS sample. The most serious re- 
striction was the requirement that both family 
members had to have complete Social Security 
earnings histories. The final sample includes 
3,992 of the 7,607 original HRS families. Fur- 
ther details of our probit estimates for 401 (k) 
participation, and our selection algorithm, may 
be found in Poterba et al. (1997). 

The HRS asked respondents about their cur- 
rent 401(k) asset balances and various other 
components of their net worth. Before trying 
to forecast the 401(k) balances of future re- 
tirees, we therefore tried to predict the 401 (k) 
balances in 1992 of HRS respondents, given 
our historical information on their earnings. 
The first two columns of Table 2 present the 
results of this comparison, disaggregated by 
1992 earnings decile. Both predicted and ac- 
tual 401(k) assets rise sharply with earnings. 
For those in the two lowest earnings deciles, 
predicted and actual balances are less than 
$1,000, while for those in the two highest dec- 
iles, predicted balances average $31,300. Ac- 
tual balances for those in the two highest 
deciles average $34,300. For the entire sam- 
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ple, the average predicted 401(k) balance is 
approximately $600 higher than the actual av- 
erage balance of $10,800. This provides en- 
couraging evidence on the predictive accuracy 
of our 401 (k) imputation algorithm. 

Table 2 also provides summary information 
on other components of household net worth 
for HRS respondents, to place current and fu- 
ture 401(k) balances in perspective. Several 
patterns are evident in the table. First, nonre- 
tirement, non-Social Security assets, which 
consist of an owner-occupied home and a 
small amount of non-401 (k), non-IRA finan- 
cial assets for most households, vary between 
$100,000 and $200,000 for almost 80 percent 
of the population. This confirms the limited 
role of personal nonretirement saving, noted 
in Poterba et al. (1994) and many other places, 
in most households’ financial preparation for 
retirement. 

Second, the average household headed by 
someone between the ages of 51 and 61 in 
1992 could expect to receive Social Security 
benefits with a present discounted value of 
$103,400, using the discount-rate assumption 
in the ‘‘Intermediate Assumptions’’ of the So- 
cial Security Board of Trustees. Social Secu- 
rity benefits rise with a household’s earnings 
history, but they vary less with earnings than 
other components of household net worth. The 
ratio of the value of Social Security benefits 
for those in the lowest earnings decile to the 
value for those in the highest decile is 2.3. The 
analogous ratio for employer-provided pen- 
sions 1s 5.6. Finally, we note that the current 
value of 401(k) assets is approximately 10 


` percent of the value of Social Security wealth. 


Comparing 401 (k) assets to Social Security 1s 
a useful metric for evaluating the future 
erowth of these retirement assets. 

Table 3 presents our central findings with 
respect to the future value of 401(k) assets. 
We use the actual earnings histories of thé 
1992 HRS respondents, coupled with our pro 
jections of future 401 (k) eligibility and con- 
tribution rates, to make these projections. 
Assuming that 401 (k) assets are invested h 
in stocks and half in bonds, and that the aY- 
erage returns on these assets over the next 2 


years are equal to their average returns o $ 
the 1926—1996 period, the average value 0+ §: 
401 (k) assets for retirees in 2025 equals: Y 
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aa TABLE 3—PROJECTED 401(k) BALANCES AT AGE 65, 
ETL? COHORT TURNING AGE 65 IN 2025 








Earnings All-bond 50-50 bonds All-stock 
decile portfolio and stocks portfolio 
First (Lowest) 1.0 1.8 36 
Second 5.4 10.0 20.0 
Third 11.9, 22.2 44.4 
Fourth - . se cele? 40.3 .. 808 
Fifth 28.5 52.5 104.3 
Sixth 38.7 71.1 141.3 
Seventh 59.8 110.7 Zalo 
Eighth 11.7 143.2 286.0 
Ninth 102.6 187.9 313.2 
Tenth 153.9 276.4 540.5 
All 50.1 91.6 181.6 


Note: All entries are measured in thousands of $1992, and 
can therefore be compared to entries in Table 2. 


$91,600. Since the earnings histories of the re- 
spondents in our projection are the same as 
those for the respondents whose net worth was 
summarized in Table 2, we can compare our 
projected 401(k) assets with other compo- 
nents of the household balance sheet. In par- 
ticular, the average value of 401(k) assets in 
2025 is approximately 90 percent of the pres- 
ent discounted value of Social Security bene- 
fits. If we assumed that all 401 (k) assets were 
invested in equities, the projected average for 
401(k) assets would exceed the average value 
of Social Security benefits by nearly 80 
percent. 

Table 3 shows that there are substantial dif- 
ferences across earnings deciles in projected 
401(k) balances. For the lowest earnings dec- 
ile, we project only $1,800 in 401(k) assets. 
For households in the center of the earnings 
distribution, projected 401(k) assets average 
nearly $60,000. For households in the top 
earnings decile, projected 401 (k) balances are 
$276,400. ' 


II. Conclusions and Implications 


The projections in Table 3 demonstrate 
that 401(k) plans are likely to play a central 
Tole in providing for the retirement income 
~; Of future retirees. Younger workers are more 

ely to participate in 401 (k) plans than are 
Older workers, and younger firms are less 


m 
nal 
a! 





likely to offer traditional defined-benefit 
pension plans than are older firms. The net 
effect of these trends will be an important 
shift in the future composition of retirement- 
income provision. 

Whether our projections are realized will 


` depend on several factors. One is the future 


expansion of 401(k) plans at small firms 
where 401(k) availability has historically 
been lower than at large firms. Our projections 
are largely based on the assumption that cur- 
rent participation rates of young cohorts do not 
decline as those cohorts age, but if current 
401(k) expansion trends slacken, then our 
projections may overstate future 401 (k) bal- 
ances. A second key factor in our projections 
is the allocation of 401(k) assets between 
stocks and bonds. If current trends toward 
greater investment in corporate equities 
continue, and if equity returns match their his- 
torical averages, our projections could sub- 
stantially understate future 401(k) balances. 
Finally, an important factor in future 401 (k) 
wealth is the degree to which workers draw 
down 401(k) balances before they reach re- 
tirement. Our algorithm for predicting 401 (k) 
assets at retirement does not allow for prere- 
tirement withdrawals. Poterba et al. (1998) 
and the Employee Benefit Research Institute 
(1997) present data suggesting that most of 
the dollars that are distributed from 401(k)- 
type plans are reinvested in other retirement 
saving plans. However, the incidence of pre- 
retirement withdrawals may increase in the fu- 
ture, reducing the accumulating value of 
401(k) plan assets. 

Whether growing 401 (k) plan balances will 
provide a supplement to the principal current 
sources of retirement income, Social Security 
and employer-provided pensions, or will 
partly make up for reductions in these other 
sources of financial support is an open ques- 
tion. Many proposals currently under discus- 
sion would reduce the role of government 
transfers in providing for the health and finan- 
cial support of elderly households; others 
would shift responsibility for retirement in- 
come and health insurance from firms to work- 
ers. If these proposals are enacted, the growing 
stock of 401(k) wealth could provide an im- 
portant source of replacement assets for af- 
fected households. 
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The Cause of Wealth Dispersion at Retirement: 
Choice or Chance? | 


By STEVEN F. VENTI AND DAVID A. WISE* 


In the United States, some households reach 
retirement having accumulated substantial 
wealth while others approach retirement with 
very limited assets. Considerable research has 
been directed to testing alternative explana- 
tions of why people save. We ask a different 
question: how much of the dispersion in 
wealth at retirement arises because of variation 
in resources out of which households could 
have saved over their lifetimes, and how much 
of the dispersion arises because some house- 
holds saved from available resources while 
others did not save? 

Whether differences in accumulated wealth 
reflect the availability of financial resources or 
thrift can have important policy implications. 
In the United States, income from both capital 
and labor is taxed at the federal level, and 
wealth is often taxed at the state and local level 
via the property tax. A number of other fea- 
tures of the tax system either directly or indi- 
rectly impose ex post taxes on accumulated 
wealth. Examples include means-tested taxes 
on Social Security benefits, implicit taxes on 
college financial-aid programs, ‘‘success’’ tax 

penalties on excess accumulations of pension 
Saving (now abolished), estate taxes, and 
» Spend-down provisions in Medicaid. Thus two 
‘households with the same lifetime earned in- 
: come pay very different levels of lifetime taxes 
If they save different proportions of their earn- 


+4 


‘ings. The tax difference consists of levies on 


‘Capital income and accumulated wealth. 

ES, : . . 

7 ` The legislative choice of such taxes may be 
favored by a perception that wealth dispersion 


mases principally from ‘‘chance’’ events 
Sake as inheritances, poor health, or other 
shocks’? to wealth that limit the resources out 
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such taxes may be considered “‘fair’’ because 


„they work to equalize wealth differences aris- 


ing because of luck. On the other hand, if the 
dispersion of wealth among the elderly reflects 
conscious spending versus saving decisions 
while young, so that saving varies dramati- 
cally across households with similar lifetime 
earned incomes, taxes on accumulated saving 
may be harder to justify and appear to penalize 
savers who spend less when they are young. 
In addition, from an economic perspective, 
taxing saving has no incentive effects if wealth 
accumulation is random. But this is not true if 
wealth accumulation results from conscious 
decisions to save versus spend while young. 
In this case, levies on savers may have sub- 
stantial incentive effects, discouraging indi- 
viduals from saving for their own retirement. 
This paper is about the reasons for the disper- 
sion in the accumulation of assets of persons 
with similar lifetime earnings. This is not a 
new issue. In 1953, Milton Friedman in 
‘*Choice, Chance, and the Personal Distribu- 
tion of Income” concluded: “‘Yet I think it 
[the analysis] goes far enough to demonstrate 
that one cannot rule out the possibility that a 
large part of the existing inequality of wealth 
can be regarded as produced by men to satisfy 
their tastes and preferences.” 

The analysis is based on the baseline inter- 
view: of the Health and Retirement Survey 
(HRS ) which surveyed households with a per- 


- son aged 51—61 in 1992. The survey includes 


a complete accounting of assets, including per- 
sonal retirement assets such as IRA’s and 
401(k) balances, other personal financial as- 
sets, home equity, and assets such as real estate 
and business equity. Employer-provided pen- 
sion wealth is calculated from the respondent’s 
description of provisions of the pension plan. 
Perhaps the most important advantage of this 
survey is that it has been matched to earnings 
histories provided by the Social ‘Security Ad- 
ministration. The Social Security earnings his- 
tories, together with linked Current Population 
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FIGURE 1. THE 107TH, 307TH, 50TH, 70TH, AND 90TH | 
PERCENTILES OF TOTAL WEALTH 
BY LIFETIME EARNINGS DECILE 


Survey data, are used to determine lifetime 
earned income. All of the analysis is based on 
household rather than individual data. In all, 
3,992 households are used. Details are avail- 
able in Venti and Wise (1997). 

The next section of the paper documents 
the enormous variation in wealth on the eve 
of retirement. We find substantial variation 
in wealth even after controlling for lifetime 
earned income. Next we consider the link be- 
tween wealth and lifetime income. We then 
set aside the dispersion attributable to dif- 
ferences in lifetime earned income and ask 
whether the wealth dispersion among fami- 
lies with similar lifetime earnings can be ex- 
plained by individual circumstances that, 
over the course of a lifetime, may have lim- 
ited the household’s ability to save for re- 
tirement. We also consider how much of the 
dispersion can be explained by different in- 
vestment choices made by households. Dis- 
persion in wealth not accounted for by 
lifetime financial resources, circumstances 
affecting ability to save, or investment 
choices is interpreted as a broad indicator of 
the dispersion in the ‘‘taste’’ for sav- 
ing among households. A final section 
concludes. 


I. How Dispersed Is Wealth? 


Perhaps most striking is the enormous dis- 
persion of wealth within lifetime earnings 
deciles, as shown in Figure 1. For example, 
in the fifth lifetime income decile, the 90th 
quantile is 35 times as large as the 10th quan- 
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FIGURE 2. THE 10TH, 30TH, 50TH, 70TH, AND 90TH 
PERCENTILES OF FINANCIAL ASSETS 
BY LIFETIME EARNINGS DECILE 


tile. The range is less extreme in higher earn- 
ings deciles but is still very wide: factors of 
16, 19, 12, 10, and 9 in the sixth through the 
tenth lifetime earnings deciles, respectively. 
It 1s evident that many households with the 
highest lifetime earnings have accumulated 
very little wealth, while some-with the low- 
est lifetime earnings have accumulated a 
great deal. For example, the 90th quantile is 
approximately $150,000 for the lowest dec- 
ile and is well above $200,000 for the second 
and third deciles. 

Figure 2 shows the dispersion of financial 
assets (excluding personal retirement assets 
such as IRA and 401(k) accounts ). That most 
people do not save much is not new. That 
many of those with high earnings save so little 
is, however, striking. The 10th quantile is neg- 
ative or close to zero for every lifetime earn- 
ings decile! The same is true for the 20th 
quantile, with the exception of the highest 
earnings decile for which the 20th quantile is 
a paltry $6,400. The medians range from zero 
for the lowest three deciles, to $3,000 and 
$5,800 for the fifth and sixth quantiles, to 
$10,000 for the 70th to $36,500 for the highest 
earnings decile. Like the dispersion in to 
wealth, the range of personal financial assets 
from the 10th to the 90th quantiles is €x- 
tremely broad. 


H. Wealth and Lifetime Earnings 
Households with higher earnings of 


course save more than those with low ea? 
ings. But do they save a larger proportion% § 
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TABLE 1—MEAN AND MEDIAN 
WEALTH-TO-EARNINGS RATIOS 
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' Lifetime 

' earnings Mean wealth/ Median wealth/ 

decile eamings eamings 

First 1.76 0.60 
Second 0.65 0.39 
Third 0.45 0.32 
Fourth .. , 045 0.29 
Fifth 0.41 0.27 
Sixth 0.40 0.28 
Seventh 0.42 0.29 
Eighth 0.40 0.29 
Ninth 0.51 0.34 
Tenth 0.45 0.36 





‘earnings? Table 1 suggests not. It shows the 
‘ratio of mean lifetime earnings to mean 
“wealth at retirement (and median lifetime 
: earnings to median wealth) by earnings dec- 
‘ile. Although the estimates for the bottom 
and top lifetime earnings deciles may be im- 
. precise, the data show that the ratio of wealth 
to lifetime earnings is quite flat over the cen- 
‘tral range of lifetime-earnings deciles. The 
‘ratio declines in the lower intervals and rises 
: at the upper tail. Thus it appears that at this 
level of aggregation there exists a more or 
less linear relationship between the lifetime 
„earnings and the ratio of wealth to lifetime 
earnings.’ : 


3 Il. Wealth Dispersion Given Lifetime Earnings 
es Figure 1 demonstrates that there is substan- 
„tal variation in wealth between lifetime earn- 
‘ings deciles: the range in median wealth 
between the first and tenth deciles is $377,000. 
“But the figure also shows enormous variation 
eWithin deciles. Using a regression framework, 
;We find that the unconditional standard devi- 


‘ation in wealth is reduced by only 5.05 percent . 


when we control for the decile of lifetime 


“famed income. 


A . è n . ` 
“Thus primary attention in this paper is 
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wealth within lifetime earnings deciles. We 
want to distinguish among several possible 
explanations for the dispersion. The first is 
the set of household circumstances that may 
have limited or enhanced the financial re- 
sources available for saving, given lifetime 
earnings. The second is the set of investment 
choices made by those who save. The third, 
that which is not accounted for by, the first 
two, 1s the choice to save out of available 
resources. 

The approach we follow is to determine how 
much of the variation in wealth can be ex- 
plained by household attributes associated 
with the first two explanations. Within each 
lifetime earned-income decile we compare the 
distribution of wealth adjusted for each set of _ 
factors to the unconditional distribution. The 
exposition is necessarily graphical for the most 
part. More standard measures of the reduction 
in variance are presented in Venti and Wise 
(1997). 

The first set of attributes consists of in- 
dividual circumstances that may enhance or 
limit resources that may be available for 
saving. We think of them as ‘‘resource 
shocks’’ or ‘‘chance’’ events. These in- 
clude inheritances, gifts, and health status. 
We also control for age, number of children, 
and marital status. Poor health may reduce 
lifetime earnings, but given earnings may 
also limit the resources out of which saving 
could be taken. We have only limited infor- 
mation on lifetime health and use health 
status at the time of the survey as an indi- 
cator of longer-term health status. Although 
children and marital status are not literally 
chance events, we include them because it 


is likely that expenses associated with rais- 


ing children also reduce the pool of re- 
sources that could be saved. In particular, 
given the age range in the sample (51-61 
years), it is possible that education expen- 
ditures can account for some of the house- 
hold variation in wealth. Marital status is 
also included because, if only due to econ- 
omies of scale, it may determine resources 
out of which saving could plausibly be 
drawn. Finally, age is included because the 
range of ages of HRS household heads 1s 
likely to be systematically related to asset 
accumulation. We do not include education, 


+ 
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ethnic group, and other attributes-that may 
be correlates of the ‘‘taste’’ for saving. 

Within each lifetime earnings decile, we 
first predict wealth with a simple specification 
of the form 


(1), Wealth 
= Constant + 2, (Married ) 
+ B,( Never Married) 
+ B3(Widowed, Divorced, 
or Separated) 
+ B4(No Children) 
+ s (Number of Children if > 0) 
+ Be( Age) 
+ (Poor Health, Single Person) 
+ g(Poor Health, 1 of 2 in Family) 
+ (Poor Health, 2 of 2 in family ) 
+ B19(No Inheritances ) 
+ ıı (Amount of Inheritances 


Received before 1980) 


+ Ba (Amount of Inheritances 


Received 1980 to 1988 ) 


+ 3,;(Amount of Inheritances 


Received after 1988) 


with appropriate normalizing restrictions for the 
indicator variables. From this equation, we ob- 
tain predicted wealth. Then, within each earn- 
ings decile, adjusted wealth is determined by 
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(2) Adjusted Wealth 
= (Unadjusted Wealth) 
— (Predicted Wealth) 


+ (Mean of Wealth) 


which gives distributions of adjusted and un- 


adjusted (observed) wealth with the same 
means within each lifetime earnings decile. 
Note that, if the explanatory factors do not 
account for the dispersion in wealth, then ad- 
justed and unadjusted wealth will be the 
same at all points of the wealth distribution 
within an earnings decile. If the explanatory 
factors account for a great deal of the dis- 
persion, then the distribution of adjusted 
wealth will be flat, equal to the mean level 
of wealth for all households within an earn- 
ings decile. 

We follow a similar procedure to deter- 
mine the effect of investment choice on 
wealth dispersion. Even among households 
that save the same proportion of earnings, 
accumulated wealth may differ because 
some households have invested their sav- 
ings in the stock market, for example, while 
others have saved through bank saving ac- 
counts or money-market funds. Over long 
periods of time the average rate of return on 
stock investments is much higher than the 
rate of return on money-market funds, al- 
though the risk associated with stock in- 
vestments is also higher. Other households 
have invested much of their wealth in hous- 
ing, which will have yielded yet another 
rate of return. We do not know the invest- 
ment choices that households made over 
their lifetimes. The HRS did, however, ob- 
tain information on the percentage alloca- 
tion of financial asset saving (excluding 
IRA and 401(k) accounts) for five com- 
ponents of financial assets. We use this in- 
formation, together with information on the 
proportion of wealth in housing and fivé 
other nonfinancial asset categories, as an in- 
dicator of the lifetime investment choices 0 
a household. Within each lifetime earnings 
decile, we again predict wealth, but base“ 
on investment choices, with a specificatio# 
of the form 
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s (3) Wealth 
o = Constant 
+ 6, (Percentage Wealth in 
Personal Financial Assets) 
+ (Percentage Financial 
Assets in Stocks) 


+ £3(Percentage Financial 


Assets in Bonds) 


+ 6,(Percentage Financial 
Assets in Money- 
Market Accounts ) 

+ £;(Percentage Wealth 
in IRA, 401(k), 
and Keogh Accounts ) 

+ 6,(Percentage Wealth 


in Employer Pensions) 
+ §,(Percentage Wealth 
in Business Equity ) | 
+ 63(Percentage Wealth 
in Vehicles) 
Z + (Percentage 
Wealth in Housing) 
+ £19( Percentage Wealth 


os in Other Real Estate). 
E We could of course adjust for both factors 
daso ocung financial resources and investment 


2 ‘choice at the same time. Making separate ad- 
ae. oo to the same base, however, allows 
owen the effect of resource shocks on 
Seay. — aspersion with the effect of investment 
EL ables hai kei The two sets of vari- 
a y be correlated, however. To the ex- 

E they are (positively correlated), some 
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of what is attributed to financial resources in 
the first adjustment should be attributed to in- 
vestment choice instead, and some of what is 
attributed to investment choice in the second 
adjustment should be attributed to resource 
constraints. Thus, this procedure maximizes 
the adjustment attributed to each. (Standard 
measures of reduction in dispersion, shown in 
Venti and Wise [1997], suggest that the cor- 
relation between the two sets of variables is 
positive.) 

Figures 3A—D show wealth quantiles and 
compare the distribution of observed wealth to 
the distribution of wealth adjusted for resource 
shocks for four of the lifetime-earnings dec- 
iles. For each earnings decile, the white bars 
show the quantiles of adjusted wealth, and the 
dark bars show unadjusted (observed) wealth 
quantiles. Overall, the adjustment for circum- 
stances affecting resources available for sav- 
ing does not have much effect on the 
dispersion of wealth. For most earnings deciles 
the adjustment has the largest effect near the 
top of the wealth distribution. The more de- 
tailed analysis in Venti and Wise (1997) re- 
veals that the adjustment reduces the 95th and 
98th quantiles in almost every earnings decile, 
and the reduction in the 98th quantile is es- 
pecially noticeable. Yet, overall, resource 
shocks account for very little of the dispersion 
of wealth within lifetime earnings deciles. At 
most points of the distribution the effect of 
these factors is minimal. Figures 4A—D show 
the results of a similar adjustment for invest- 
ment choice. As with resource shocks, the ef- 
fect on wealth dispersion is small. Again, the 
largest effects appear in the upper tail of the 
distribution where the adjustment produces 
some leveling. Resource shocks and invest- 
ment choices together, when interacted with 
lifetime earnings, reduce the standard devia- 
tion of wealth by about 17 percent. 

Thus neither shocks to resources nor in- 
vestment choices explain much of wealth dis- 
persion within earnings deciles. The controls 
for household shocks and investment choices 
are of course imperfect. For example, mea- 


sures of health at older ages cannot com- 


pletely capture the series of health shocks that 
may affect the accumulation of wealth over a 
lifetime. The same may be true of realizations 
on equities for the small proportion of 
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households that own stocks. Of course, ex- 
cept for inheritances, persons who do not save 
will not accumulate wealth under any series 
of shocks. It seems evident that most of the 
dispersion must be attributed to the decision 
to save out of available resources. Some 
chose to save while young while others chose 
to spend more and save little. (Controlling for 
education and ethnic group has only.a very 
modest effect on the wealth distributions 
within lifetime-earnings deciles, and the re- 
sults are not reported here.) 

In summary, at all levels of lifetime earnings 
there is an enormous dispersion in the accu- 
mulated wealth of families approaching retire- 
ment. In the United States it is not only 
households with low incomes that save little. 
A significant proportion of high-income 
households also save very little; and not all 
low-income households are nonsavers. Indeed 
a substantial proportion of low-income house- 
holds save a great deal. Within income deciles, 
very little of the dispersion in wealth can be 
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explained by household attributes that may 
have limited resources available for saving. 
Nor is much of the dispersion explained by 
investment choices. Thus the primary deter- 
minant of the dispersion of wealth at retire- 
ment is evidently the choice to save or spend 
while young. We find no evidence that chance 
plays a large role. 
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Socioeconomic Status and Health 


By JAMES P. SMITH* 


The quantitatively large association be- 
tween many measures of socioeconomic status 
(SES) and a variety of health outcomes ap- 
pears pervasive over time and across countries 
at quite different levels of economic develop- 
ment (Evelyn Kitagawa and Philip Hauser, 
1973; Richard G. Wilkinson, 1996). But many 
analytical difficulties exist in trying to under- 
stand its meaning, including the complex di- 
mensionality of health status which produces 
considerable heterogeneity in health out- 
comes, the two-way interaction between 
health and economic status, and the separation 
of anticipated from unanticipated health or 
economic shocks. 

I present here new evidence on these issues 
using the first three waves of the Health and 
Retirement Survey (HRS), a representative 
national sample of 7,702 households (12,652 
individuals ) containing a person born between 
1931 and 1941. The baseline was fielded dur- 
ing 1992-1993 with follow-ups at two-year 
intervals. HRS collects excellent information 
on respondents’ employment, income, and 
wealth (F. Thomas Juster and Smith, 1997). 
Many different aspects of respondents’ health 
are also measured, including self reports of 
general health status, the prevalence and in- 
cidence of chronic conditions, the extent of 
functional limitations, and out-of-pocket and 
total health-care expenditures. The sample 
used here consists of those 10,236 respondents 
interviewed in each of the first three waves. 
All nominal values are expressed in October 
1997 dollars. 


I. Health and Wealth Transitions 


There exists a strong positive association 
between levels of household income or wealth 


* RAND, 1700 Main Street, Santa Monica, CA 90407. 
The expert programming assistance of Iva Maclennan and 
David. Rumpel is gratefully acknowledged. This research 
was supported by grant P01-AG08291 and grant RO1- 
AG12394 from the National Institute of Aging. 


and self-reported health status. For example, 
Smith and Raynard Kington _(1997b) report 
that HRS respondents in excellent health have 
2.5 times as much household income and five 
times as much household wealth as respon- 
dents in poor health. Table 1A documents that 
levels and changes in wealth are also corre- 
lated with reported changes in health. Respon- 
dents whose reported health status was worse 
in wave 3 generally had much lower levels of 


baseline household wealth. The average dif- ` 


ference in median wealth for each single 
threshold health change is $26,176, amounting 
to two-thirds of average household income. 
While the patterns are not as smooth in 
panel B of Table 1, median wealth changes 
between waves 1 and 3 are also correlated with 
health transitions with an average wealth 
change of almost $4,400 per health transition. 
But this table says nothing about the principal 
direction of any causal pathway. An economic 
shock, such as a reduction in wealth, may well 
affect health outcomes over the long term, but 


. the immediacy. of the effects in Table 1 draws 


192 


attention to the pathway from health to eco- 
nomic status. 

One explanation for any cross-wave re- 
lationship is that respondents with the same 
self-reported wave-1 health may be quite 
heterogeneous in their baseline health. If so, 
any initial heterogeneity becomes partly re- 
vealed in subsequent waves, so that those who 
report a lower health status by waves 2 and 3 
were actually less healthy in wave 1 than those 
who did not report any health change in sub- 
sequent waves. If such heterogeneity is im 
portant, part of the association of wealth with 
changing health status may reflect baseline 
heterogeneity in wealth and health. 

Table 1C examines this possibility by list 
ing a baseline index of mean functional lim 
tations by the joint distribution of gene! 
health status in HRS waves 1 and 3. A value 


of zero in this index implies no functional lim . § 
itations, and a higher score indicates u ‘| 
- function (Kington and Smith, 1997). Th Er 
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TABLE 1—WEALTH AND HEALTH STATUS 


A ——————————S_ 
Wave-3 health 


Wave-1 health Excellent Very good Good Fair Poor 
A. Median Baseline Wealth ($1,000’s): 








Excellent 232 212 126 NA NA 
Very good 176 , 178 136 102 NA 
‘a Good, .. 140 143 . 109 74 36 
Fair NA 81 76 57 3i 
Poor NA NA NA 30 24 


B. Median Wealth Change ($1,000’s): | 
Excellent 31.7 17.2 10.9 NA NA 


Very good 25:2 18.8 12.6 4.8 NA 
Good 14.2 17.9 12.3 2.0 0.2 
Fair NA 0.6 2.9 0.2 -1.3 
Poor NA NA NA 01 0 


-7 C. Mean Wave-I Functional Status: 


- Excellent 5 6 6 8 14 
Very good 7 8 10 9 Il 
Good 9 10 12 15 17 
Fair 14 20 19 24 28 
Poor 20 36 35 39 45 

Note: NA = less than 1 percent of total sample. 


' patterns are striking. Respondents whose re- 
_ ported health status déclined between the 
< Waves had more functional limitations in wave 
=: 1, The range of variation is quite large. Among 
os =r those in ‘‘fair’’ health in wave 1, baseline 
oS x: Scores range from as low as 14 (“‘excellent”’ 
“health in wave 3) to as high as 28 (‘‘poor”’ 
: “health i in wave 3). For comparison, there is 
al S less: than a five-point spread between the bot- 
fom and top 20 percent of the income distri- 
a ‘bution. When stratified only by self-reported 
health Status across waves, the remaining vari- 
= ation in respondents’ health is a serious ana- 
iv aytical problem. This argues that modeling 
x ist incorporate the multidimensionality of 
hn th status, 
y {Another difficult modeling issue concerns 
5 Ow: much of any health change is actually 
a a ili the respondent. Economists are now 
eao ar With the conceptual necessity and em- 
at complexity inherent in separating out 
i Ormation or ‘‘shocks’’ in time-series 
i a sme Processes. Similarly, based on cur- 
aga available information about their current 
iStock and some prognosis about its fu- 
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TABLE 2—PREVALENCE AND INCIDENCE 
OF CHRONIC CONDITIONS 








New incidence 


Baseline Waves Waves 
Condition prevalence 1-2 2-3 
Hypertension 34.3 3.7 3.7 
Diabetes 8.6 1.5 ‘2.1 
Cancer ~ 48° “ 1 1.5 
Lung disease 6.4 15 1.4 
Heart condition 11.1 -Ra 2.8 
Stroke 2.1 0.6 0.9 


Arthritis 35.4 6.5 6.7 


ture, individuals make uncertain projections 
about their future health states. These health 
trajectories contain predictable age-related 
components, surrounded by considerable 
individual-level heterogeneity, all of which are 
updated with the realization of new, and often 
unpleasant, information about one’s health. 
One hope of isolating new health informa- 
tion lies in the onset of new chronic condi- 
tions. While people may anticipate some onset 
(e.g., smokers may think they will get cancer), 
the actual realization, and especially its timing, 
may be unanticipated. Table 2 presents base- 
line prevalence rates alongside the percentage 
of new incidence observed between each pair 
of successive waves. The pattern of disease 


-prevalence is consistent with that revealed in 


other sources for this age group. While hyper- 
tension and arthritis are particularly common 
conditions, prevalence rates are not trivial, 
even for more serious ailments. For example, 
one in nine HRS respondents has a heart con- 
dition, and 5 percent have experienced cancer. 
Given the two-year window between waves, 
incidence rates for most conditions are rela- 
tively small. While most respondents experi- 
ence only one new condition, more than one 
in three report at least one new chronic con- 
dition since wave 1. Twenty-three percent of 
HRS respondents had at least one mild new 
onset, and 12 percent had at least one severe 
new onset. Severe conditions were defined as 
cancer, heart condition, stroke, and diseases of 
the lung. 

The four years spanned by the three HRS 
waves were marked by considerable health ac- 


. tivity. During these years, one-third of all 
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TABLE 3—OUT-OF-POCKET MEDICAL EXPENDITURES 
BETWEEN WAVES 1 AND 3 


Medical expenditures ($) 
Severe Mild 

new new No new 

chronic chronic chronic 

Percentile cordition condition condition 
10 32 49 22 
30 793 434 358 
50 1,985 1,072 868 
70 4,399 2,255 1,833 
90 ~ 11,659 6,324 4,774 
95 17,108 9,489 7,983 
98 31,601 18,322 15,452 


respondents were hospitalized at least once, 
and 5 percent of those hospitalized spent at 
least one month there. Less than half of all 
hospitalizations were fully insured, so many 
respondents experienced some out-of-pocket 
expenses. Added on to these hospital trips 
were doctor and dentist visits, outpatient sur- 
gery, and drugs. Virtually all respondents vis- 
ited a doctor at least once, with most visits 
involving some or complete co-pay. Similarly, 
16 percent had outpatient surgery, 60 percent 
of which involved some respondent payment. 

One way health shocks can affect wealth ac- 
cumulation involves medical expenses associ- 
ated with new health events. To explore this 
possibility, Table 3 lists distributions of out-of- 
pocket (OOP) medical expenses separately for 
those respondents with new chronic conditions. 
Compared to respondents who had no onset at 
all, the median increase in OOP expenses for a 
severe onset was only $1,117. These incremen- 
tal OOP costs were significantly higher in the 
tails ($7,000 at the 90th percentile and more 
than $16,000 at the 98th percentile). While the 
typical impact of these health events on OOP 
costs are modest, there are nontrivial probabil- 
ities that the impact might be much larger. Risk 
aversion and attitudes toward uncertainty then 
become key parameters in modeling behavioral 
responses to OOP costs. 

Additional medical expenses are not the only 
way health shocks can affect wealth accumu- 
lation. Most directly, healthier people may be 
able to work more, leading to higher earnings. 
Reduced savings or the depletion of past asset 
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TABLE 4—ESTIMATED MEAN EFFECTS 
FROM NEw ONSETS 








OOP Total 
Medical medica] 
Net Financial expenses expenses 


worth ($) assets ($) ($) ($) 
Severe Onset l p | a 
Wave 2 —20,927  -9,911 2,305 28,916 
Wave 3 22,973 —3,700 2,226 26,825 
Mild Onset 
Wave 2 -7,542 —10,228 476 2,312 
Wave 3 -17  —1,276 737 4,244 





accumulations may be the preferred first step to 
cope with episodes of poor health. To estimate 
the impact of the onset of new chronic condi- 
tions, a parallel set of models were estimated 
predicting total and financial wealth accumu- 
lation, and total and OOP medical expenses all 
measured between waves 1 and 3. In light of 
the discussion above, in addition to a rather 
standard set of other covariates, all models in- 
cluded variables designed to capture baseline 
heterogeneity in health. Evaluated at wave 1, 
these health variables were self-reports of gen- 
eral health status, the extent of functional lim- 
itations, the prevalence of chronic conditions, 
and whether the respondent and spouse had 
health insurance. New chronic conditions were 
separated into their severe and mild variants, | 
and separate estimates were obtained for onset | 
between each set of waves. 

Table.4 summarizes estimated mean effects 
on these four outcomes. While there is legiti- 
mate concern about respondents’ ability to re- 
port medical expenses (especially those costs 
they do not pay), the ordering of estimated ; 
impacts on medical costs are reasonable. For 
example, coefficients on total medical ex- 
penses are about nine times larger for sever 
compared to mild conditions. While severe 00" § 
sets impose nontrivial total medical costs -} 
(above $25,000), the impact is considerably: § 
muted in OOP expenses where even severe 00°". § 
sets have only about a $2,250 effect. At least - į 
in this age group, the availability of privalé.:' 7 
health insurance significantly softens the 10" s § 
mediate financial blow from a health shock $% § 

In spite of these muted effects on OOP M228 
penditures, the estimated effects on wealth 5 § 
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$ coefficients exhibit much more variability as- 
-= sociated with the precise model specification, 
<- the average reduction in total wealth due to a 
severe onset is about $22,000 (8 percent of 
average baseline wealth). The estimated total- 
wealth effects associated with a new mild 
onset are less stable but considerably smaller. 


Table 4 also tentatively suggests, that, while. 


decrements in financial assets can account for 
the bulk of any adjustments required by the 
onset of mild conditions, new severe condi- 
tions may require adjustments in other parts of 
the household wealth portfolio. Since in- 
creased OOP medical expenses appear to ex- 
plain only a small part of the reason that new 
__ health shocks reduce wealth accumulation, the 
~ reasons must lie elsewhere. A plausible expla- 
nation is the labor-supply-induced decreases 

in household income due to these new onsets. 
Table 4 indicates that there are quantitatively 
significant effects of health on at least one mea- 
sure of SES: househoid wealth. Earlier work 
(Smith and Kington, 1997a, b) based on HRS 

<- and AHEAD (respondents at least 70 years old) 
. demonstrated that, at least in older populations, 
. the correlation between health and current- 
&_ period household income mostly reflected cau- 
sation from health to SES rather than the reverse. 
However, these strong feedbacks from health 

., Status to SES do not deny that there may also be 
< adirect influence of SES on health. Good health 
<7 8 an Outcome that people desire, and higher 
z: Wealth or income enables them to purchase more 
2 Of it. Similarly, a number of risk factors such as 
=; 8Moking and obesity are more prevalent among 
Ra those in lower SES groups. However, research 


4 Mdicates that health-care utilization and behav- 
«1 Joral risk factors can only explain a small part 


a 


Sof the observed association of SES and health 
s- (Wilkinson, 1996; Smith and Kington, 1997b). 


ee: These findings have led some researchers 
at 


\€specially those associated with the British 
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e asouough which SES may affect health. One in- 
; iguing hypothesis is that societal-level in- 
equality has a direct influence on health 
bien There exists a highly nonlinear re- 
aon between health and such measures of 
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among the middle-class, and almost nonexist- 
ent among the affluent. While this nonlinearity 
would itself produce an association between 
resource inequality and health, the hypothesis 
goes beyond individual-level nonlinearity. A 
common theme is that inequality in relative 
rank raises levels of psychosocial stress which 
negatively affects endocrine and immunolog- 
ical processes. In developed countries, it is not 
material deprivation that matters, but the stress 
associated with being at the bottom end of an 


_ unequal social pecking order. A frequent sup- 


porting citation is Robert Sapolsky’s (1993) 
study which indicates that low-ranking male 
baboons have higher levels of glucocorticoids, 
apparently a reaction to the chronic stress they 
experience by their low status. Glucocorti- 
coids are steroid hormones released during 
stress. Chronic elevated levels during pro- 
longed stress may negatively affect individu- 
als’ return to normal functioning. 

This hypothesis is important because it pro- 
vides a direct biological rationale for the rea- 
sons why SES may have significant long-run 
impacts on health status. If true, it raises con- 
cerns, given the growing levels of income in- 
equality experienced by many countries in the 
last few decades. However, the strength of the 
empirical evidence supporting it remains un- 
convincing, partly due to the frequent failure to 
control for the nonlinearity in the individual- 
level association between SES and health or the 
significant reverse causation between health 
and SES documented in this paper. 

Another modeling complication is that 
health status at middle and older ages may 
reflect health at earlier stages of life, even 
back to childhood (David J. P. Barker, 
1992), and may also be correlated across 
generations. Smith and Kington (1997a) 
demonstrate that health outcomes at quite old 
age (70+) are correlated with health attri- 
butes of past, concurrent, and future genera- 
tions of relatives. Whether this correlation 
reflects shared genetic endowments or the cu- 
mulative impact of common social, eco- 
nomic, and geographic endowments remains 
an unresolved research question. Similarly, 
Anders Forsdahl’s (1997) study of regional 
differences in Norway indicates a stronger 
impact of childhood than adult poverty on the 
prevalence of coronary heart disease. Since 
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early health outcomes can affect subsequent 
` ‘decisions such as schooling, marriage, and 
earnings, it is inappropriate simply to use 
these outcomes to explain individual varia- 
tion in current health. Instead, it is necessary 
to model these feedback mechanisms explic- 
itly and to isolate within-period innovations 
in the stock of health. While such a research 
_.agenda is easier said than done, progress on 
understanding the critically important rela- 
tion between SES and health requires it. 


Il. Conclusions 


There is unlikely to be a single winner in the 
continuing dispute regarding the dual pathways 
between SES and health. The direct influence 
of SES on health may be strongest during child- 
hood and early adulthood when levels and tra- 
jectories of health stocks become established. 
Moreover, economic ‘“‘shocks’’ may dominate 
health “‘shocks’’ among those in their twenties 
or thirties as levels of lifetime earnings are de- 
termined. The dominant causal pathway may 
then reverse, as health largely affects SES 
among those age 50 and older. For example, 
this paper presents new evidence that new 
health events have quantitatively large effects 
on wealth accumulation among those in their 
fifties. After age 40, the big information people 
receive is not about their changing economic 
circumstances, but rather about their overall 
health and its implications for their eventual 
mortality and ability to function effectively in 
old age. Studies that ignore the large impacts 
that health status can have on SES are simply 
- missing a major part of the story. 
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Extending the Consumption-Tax Treatment of Personal — 
Retirement Saving 


By JOHN B. SHOVEN AND Davip A. WISE* 


__ A large fraction of Americans now rely al- 
most exclusively on Social Security benefits 
for support after retirement. The aging popu- 
lation of the United States and our increasing 
life expectancy, however, are undermining the 
future financial viability of Social Security. 
The demographic forces have been com- 
pounded by the rapid reduction in the labor- 
force participation of older Americans. 
Current Social Security benefits are unsustain- 
able, and the retirement support of future el- 
derly is likely to change substantially. The 
dramatic change is foreshadowed by the rapid 
expansion of 401(k) plans, as detailed in the 
paper by James M. Poterba et al. (1998) in 
this volume. About $100 billion is now con- 
tributed annually to these plans (an increase 
from essentially zero in the early 1980’s and 
from about $50 billion in 1990), and no slow- 
down in their expansion is yet evident. Con- 
tributions to 401(k) plans alone now exceed 
those to conventional employer-provided 
defined-benefit and defined-contributions 
plans combined. Today about 50 percent of 
employees are eligible for a 401(k) plan, and 
about 70 percent of these people make plan 
contributions. When 401 (k) contributions are 
combined with contributions to IRA and 
Keogh plans, personal retirement plans are 
even larger. The expanded IRA eligibility pro- 
vided in the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 can 
only increase contributions to personal retire- 
“Ment plans. Indeed, if traditional employer- 
Provided defined-contribution plans are 
, included, then perhaps 80 percent of total pen- 


` ŝton contributions are placed in plans in which 
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investment choices are.made by individuals- 
and from which future withdrawals will be de- 
termined by individual choices. One might say 
that the privatization of retirement saving is 
progressing rapidly, perhaps more quickly 
than any resolution of the debate about par- 
tially privatizing Social Security. Universal 
401 (k) coverage would indeed look much like 
a partially privatized Social Security system. 
Personal retirement assets (including tradi- 
tional defined-contribution plans) have an im- 
portant feature not shared by Social Security 
and defined-benefit plans. They can be trans- 
ferred to heirs under arrangements which can 
be especially advantageous. All pension-plan 
saving is currently accorded consumption-tax 
treatment for the life of the plan owner and his 
or her spouse, subject to minimum distribution 
requirements after the age of 70.5. What this 
means is that taxes are only paid when distri- 
butions are made. The consumption-tax treat- 
ment can end upon the deaths of the plan 
participant and spouse, when a large fraction 
of the remaining plan assets can be absorbed 
by estate and income taxes. Prior to 1982, 
pension-plan assets were not subject to the es- 
tate tax at all, and the consumption-tax 
treatment passed from one generation to the 
next; the heir paid income taxes as funds were 
withdrawn from the plan. By 1985, pension 
assets were subject entirely to estate taxes. 
Further, the Tax Reform Act of 1986 intro-. 
duced the excess-distribution and excess- 
accumulation excise taxes which imposed 
l5-percent penalty taxes on ‘‘excessively 
large” distributions from pensions and on 
‘‘excessively large’’ pension asset accumula- 
tions passed to an estate. These so-called 
**success taxes’’ were introduced with essen- 
tially no public debate and were recognized by 
few personal-retirement-plan savers during the 
decade of their existence. We showed in prior 
papers (Shoven and Wise, 1996, 1997) that 
these taxes, when combined with income and 
estate taxes, severely limited the advantages of 
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pension saving for people whose retirement 
accounts might be subject to them. The com- 


bined marginal tax rates faced on pension as- 


sets in an estate could reach 96.5 percent and 
more, virtually confiscating additions to pen- 
sion assets. The Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 
completely repealed the excess-distribution 
and excess-accumulation taxes. Once again 
pension-plan saving is the best Way to Save for 
retirement for essentially all Americans. 
Pension assets can still face extremely 
high marginal tax rates, however, when they 
pass through an estate. For example, before 
the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, the com- 


bined marginal state and federal tax rate . 


faced on $1.2 million in pension wealth as 
part of a $3 million estate in California could 
be 91.97 percent (if the heir was in top fed- 
eral and state income-tax brackets). For the 
same case, the effective combined marginal 
tax rate on pensions was lowered to 82.35 
percent with the repeal of the excess- 
accumulation tax. The heirs are clearly better 
off, but the estate tax and the personal in- 
come tax still combine to produce an ex- 
ceedingly high marginal tax rate. 

Rather than passing pension-account bal- 
ances through an estate, pension assets can be 
transferred to heirs in a more tax-advantaged 
form. Plan distributions and income taxes can 
be “‘stretched out’’ by carefully choosing dis- 
tribution options and designating would-be 
heirs as beneficiaries. In this way, part of the 
pre-1982 consumption-tax treatment of pen- 
sion assets can be restored. In this short paper, 
we explain how the process works and illus- 
trate its potential advantages. 


I. The Payout Options for Individually 
Controlled Pension Assets 


We assume here that the plan owner wants 
to maximize the tax-deferral advantage of pen- 
sions. Obviously, this is not universally true; 
many retirees will want to assure for them- 
selves the highest possible standard of living 
while retired and minimize the risk of outliv- 
ing their assets. Some may choose to purchase 
life annuities, although private annuity mar- 
kets suffer from adverse-selection and moral- 
hazard problems which make this market 
inefficient. We have in mind persons who have 
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other assets to partially finance their retirement 
consumption and who are concerned with the 
long-term welfare of their children. Thus they 
want not only to delay the payment of taxes 
during their own lifetimes, but to extend de- 
ferral over the lifetimes of their heirs. The IRS 
rules for extending the tax deferral of pensions 
beyond the lifetime of the participant are ex- 
traordinanly complicated, and ‘we can only 
give illustrative examples here. 

The plan owner must first choose an ad- 
vantageous pattern of taxable distributions in 
retirement, within the constraints imposed by 
the IRS minimum-distribution requirements, 
which were first applied to Keogh plans in 
1962 and then to all individually controlled 
pension plans in 1984. The minimum- 
distribution requirements are discussed in 
Mark Warshawsky (1998). To qualify for the 
tax-advantaged status, distributions (usually 
over a lifetime ) must begin no later than April 
1 of the year after the owner attains age 70.5. 
Before the mandatory commencement of dis- 
tributions, the participant must choose 
whether to base the minimum distributions on 
his or her own life expectancy, the joint life 
expectancy of the husband and wife, or the 
joint life expectancy of the owner and some- 
one else, perhaps a child or grandchild. To 
postpone tax payments, a joint life expec- 
tancy would typically be chosen. The mini- 
mum distribution is the fraction of assets 
equal to 1 divided by the remaining life ex- 
pectancy. If the beneficiary is not the spouse, 
the *‘minimum-distribution incidental bene- 
fit’ rule applies. Effectively, the nonspouse 
beneficiary will be treated as if he or she is at 
most ten years younger than the participant. 
For example, if the participant is age 70 the 
maximum possible joint life expectancy 1s 
26.2 years (the life expectancy of a 70-year- 
old and a 60-year-old). The IRS requires that 
life expectancies be determined by the unisex 
version of the 1983 Individual Annuity Mor- 
tality table published by the Society of 
Actuaries. Why the IRS imposes life expec- 
tancies that are much lower than actual lon- 
gevity and which even if updated woul 
blatantly underestimate the longevity ° 
women is unclear. Given the complexity 0 
other aspects of pension regulations, it is hat 
to believe that the answer is simplicity. 
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“*” must also make an irrevocable choice between 


a : two ways life expectancy can be adjusted as 
` the participants age. The first is the so-called 


recalculation method whereby the participant 
reexamines the life table each year to deter- 
mine his or her remaining life expectancy (or 
a joint life expectancy). In general, life ex- 
pectancies decrease by less than ‘one year per 
year: for example, at age 72 life expectancy is 
only about 10 months less than at age 71. The 


alternative is the term-certain or ‘‘one-year-. 


less” rule whereby life expectancy is reduced 
each year by precisely one year. There are a 
number of possible variants. For example, the 
participant could recalculate, and the spouse 
could use the one-year-less rule—and there 
are advantages and disadvantages of each from 
a tax and estate-planning perspective. To delay 
taxes, however, the recomputation method ap- 
pears superior because it minimizes distribu- 
tions and therefore postpones tax payments. It 
also avoids a serious risk when using the one- 
year-less method. With that method, anyone 
who lives beyond the IRS version of life ex- 
pectancy at age 70.5 (based on obsolete unisex 
life tables ) will be forced to distribute and pay 
taxes on all remaining plan assets. Under this 
one-year-less choice, which is slightly simpler, 
more than half of all pension participants (and 


their spouses) will outlive their pension-plan - 


distributions. A large fraction of women own- 
ers would outlive their plan distributions. 

If the participant’s spouse is the beneficiary 
and if minimum payments are based on recal- 
culated joint life expectancies, there are some 
interesting asymmetries in the law. If the par- 
ticipant dies before the beneficiary, then the 
surviving beneficiary can roll the pension 
funds into her or his individual IRA account, 
and it is treated as a completely new plan. The 
beneficiary would not have to make any dis- 
tributions if she is less than age 70.5 and she 
then can name her children as beneficiaries 
and calculate the minimum required distribu- 
tion based on a joint life expectancy with her 
child, although the child would be subject to 
the ‘“‘ten-year-less rule.” When the spouse 
dies, the child or children can take distribution 
Payments based on the actual life expectancy 
of the eldest beneficiary. In this manner, the 
distributions from the initial participant’s pen- 
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sion can be made over the lifetimes of two 
generations. Payouts of even longer duration 
could be achieved by naming grandchildren as 
beneficiaries, although then one would have to 
be conscious of the generation-skipping tax. 
If the beneficiary dies before the participant, 
however, the participant has no choice but to 
continue payouts under his or her individual 


“life expectancy, and a new child beneficiary 


can not be chosen. The money cannot be rolled 
into an JRA and treated as a ‘‘fresh start,” as 
when the plan owner dies first. There are not 
many ways that the tax-deferral benefits can 
be extended to the next generation in this case, 
although one possibility is to arrange for re- 
maining pension assets in the participant’s es- 
tate to be transferred to a charitable remainder 
trust with the children as beneficiaries. This is 
permitted as long as the charity is deemed to 
benefit from at least 10 percent of the present 
value of the trust; the other 90 percent can be 
paid out to the children over their lifetimes. 

An entirely different set of considerations 
apply if the pension participant dies before 
reaching the required distribution date: April 
l of the year following the attainment of age 
70.5. It is important to have a plan ‘‘designated 
beneficiary.” Without a beneficiary, the pen- 
sion assets will become part of the estate, and 
all benefits must be paid out by December 31 
of the year of the fifth anniversary of the par- 
ticipant’s death. With a designated beneficiary, 
the benefits can be paid out over the lifetime 
of the beneficiary. If the beneficiary is the 
spouse, she or he can defer withdrawals until 
the participant would have been 70.5; the 
spouse can also roll over the inherited pension 
plan into a new IRA. If the beneficiary is a 
child or someone else other than the spouse, 
the benefits can be paid out over the entire life 
expectancy of the designated beneficiary, but 
they have to begin by December 31 of the year 
after the year of the participant’s death. 


II. An Illustration 


With such complicated rules, stretching out 
plan distributions requires expert advice. We 
emphasize only that very sizable extensions of 
the tax deferral are possible. The implications 
are illustrated by this example, taken from 
Charles W. Collier (1997): A couple sets up 
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a distribution plan when the husband (the par- 
ticipant) is age 65 and the wife 64. At that time 
the plan balance is $1 million, and no further 
contributions are anticipated. A nominal rate 
of return of 9.0 percent is assumed. A hybrid 
joint-life-expectancy withdrawal plan is cho- 
sen (the husband recalculates life expectancy 
each year, and the wife uses the one-year-less 
method, with advantages which are too com- 
plicated to explain here). The first withdrawal 
is not required until the participant is roughly 
age 71, when the husband—wife government- 
imposed joint life expectancy is 22.1 years. 
Their first distribution must be at least 4.44 
percent (1/22.1) of the assets in the plan at 
that time. When the participant dies at age 80, 
the original $1 million has grown to about $2 
million, even after the $1.3 million paid out in 
required distributions. The 79-year-old widow 
rolls the $2 million into a new IRA and names 
her 45-year-old daughter as the beneficiary. 
Doing this immediately is important because 
of the severely adverse tax consequences if 
both spouses die before the child is named as 
beneficiary. The daughter will be treated as if 
she were 69 for the purposes of determining 
the joint life expectancy to be used in the 
minimum-distribution requirements. The gov- 
ernment table quotes the joint life expectancy 
of a 79- and 69-year-old as 17.6 years. The 
widow dies at age 85, and she will have been 
required to withdraw an additional $671,000 
from her IRA, but the balance will have con- 
tinued to grow, reaching just over $2.3 million. 
The daughter inherits this $2.3 million IRA. 
Her remaining life expectancy, which was 
37.7 years when her mother’s IRA was estab- 
lished, will be set at 32.7 years, and she is 
required to use the one-year-less method. The 
daughter cannot roll the inherited pension into 
a new IRA (and base withdrawals on a joint 
life expectancy with a new beneficiary ); still, 
she can continue to make ever-increasing 
withdrawals until the age of 82.7. If she lives 
to age 82.7 and if the assumed 9.0-percent rate 
of return materializes, then the total distribu- 
tion to the daughter will exceed $14 million. 
Distributions from the original participant’s 
plan will have continued 37.7 years after his 
death and will have totaled roughly $16 mil- 
lion. The time between the participant’s first 
contribution to the plan and the last with- 
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drawal from it could easily be 90 years. The 
tax advantages of this arrangement are enor- 
mous relative to the estate and income taxes 
that are imposed if the assets pass through an 
estate. 

We have skipped some extremely important 
details.’ A large pension would trigger a sub- 
stantial estate-tax burden upon the death of the 


“participant’s widow. Here we have implicitly 


assumed that there are other assets available 
to pay this tax so that the pension account can 
be left intact. Stretching out the plan distri- 
butions is even more advantageous for much 
smaller pension amounts which would not 
trigger estate taxes. The advantage of stretch- 
ing the plan is apparent if one considers the 
outcome if the mother had not rolled her hus- 
band’s pension assets into her own IRA, nam- 
ing her daughter as beneficiary. First, she 
would have had to withdraw considerably 
more in the final five years of her life. But, 
second, and more important, if the mother’s 
estate were the beneficiary rather than the 
daughter, then the daughter would have had to 
distribute and pay income taxes on all money 
in the plan she inherited within five years of 
the mother’s death. If the daughter wanted to 
use the proceeds to provide a lifetime source 
of support for herself, then the cost of being 
forced out of the pension tax shelter in five 
years is extremely high. With the “‘stretch- 
out’’ plan, the daughter only pays income 
taxes as the money is distributed over her en- 
tire life expectancy. The investments within 
the plan continue to compound at the full tax- 
free rate of return. Without such a plan, in- 
come tax would have to be paid on the entire 
inherited amount within five years of the in- 
heritance, and then, since the money could not 
be put back into a tax deferred plan, the earn- 
ings on the fund would also be a to full 
personal i income taxation. 


mM. Summary 


The above illustration demonstrates that 
the consumption-tax treatment of pension 
assets can be extended well past the death of 
the participant and his or her spouse. The 
precise outcome of any stretching-out plan 
will depend on individual circumstances. f 
The large distributions in the illustration de- § 
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- pend importantly on the rate of return being 


larger than the reciprocal of life expectancy, 
for example. As a practical matter, with cur- 
rent IRS rules, the advantages of the 
consumption-tax treatment can only be 
enjoyed with the help of an expert account- 
ant or lawyer. 
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WOMEN AND RETIREMENT ISSUES 


Married Women’s Retirement Expectations: 
Do Pensions and Social Security Matter’? 


. By MARJORIE Honic* 


Twenty-five years ago, married women’s 
retirement decisions were strongly influenced 
by their husbands’ health and retirement 
status, factors determining the value of 
women’s nonmarket time. In contrast, their 
own economic opportunity set (wages, Social 
Security entitlements, and employer pension 
benefits ) appeared to have little effect on their 
decisions to leave the labor force.’ 

Married women currently forming expec- 
tations regarding retirement differ in important 
ways from this earlier generation. They have 
spent more time in the labor force, earned 
higher wages, and accumulated substantial 
pension rights, both private and public. They 
also have lower probabilities of remaining 
married. In 1970, 82 percent of U.S. women 
aged 45-54 were married, while 5 percent 
were divorced. By 1992, only 73 percent were 
married, while 16 percent were divorced. 
Thus, husbands’ pension and Social Security 
benefits are less likely to provide economic se- 
curity in retirement for the current generation 
of preretirement married women. 

Their expectations regarding retirement 
should reflect these changing conditions. Rel- 
ative to earlier cohorts, married women’s re- 
tirement plans should be more strongly 
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include Sylvia Pozzebon and Olivia S. Mitchell (1989), 
Michael D. Hurd (1990), and David M. Blau (1993). 


influenced by considerations of their own eco- 
nomic returns from continued employment. 


. While of interest for its labor-supply implica- 


tions, this issue is a matter of public concern 
because of growing evidence that divorce has 
wide-ranging consequences for the economic 
well-being of postretirement women (William 
H. Crown et al., 1993). 

Findings from the new Health and Retirement 
Survey indicate that older married women’s ex- 
pectations of working after age 62 are strongly 
influenced by their expected wage, nonwage 
compensation such as employer-provided health 
and disability insurance, and pension income. 
Expected Social Security entitlements also ap- 
pear important, although the evidence for their 
effect is weaker. Like the earlier generation, 
wives are also influenced by their husbands’ 
plans, suggesting a tendency toward joint 
retirement. 


I. A Simple Model of Retirement Expectations 


The Health and Retirement Survey (HRS) 
is a nationally representative longitudinal sur- 
vey focusing on ages 51-61, the ‘“‘preretire- 
ment’ years. The notion of preretirement 
suggests a link between an earlier time and the 


event of retirement that is made explicit in the © 


life-cycle model of labor supply, in which re- 
tirement is seen as the realization of plans 
formed in the distant past. Considerable evi- 
dence supports this hypothesis. Expected re- 
tirement age, for example, is explained by 
many of the factors that determine observed 
age of retirement (Richard E. Barfield and 
James N. Morgan, 1978; Arden Hall and Terry 
Johnson, 1980; Lois B. Shaw, 1984). 
Stronger evidence of the predicted link be- 
tween expectations and realizations is provided 
in studies that explicitly examine the correspon- 
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# dence between retirement plans and actual re- 
‘= tirement. Respondents in the Retirement History 
:' Study fairly accurately forecast both their retire- 
_ ment age and Social Security benefits, condi- 
. tional on.the information available to them at the 
time. When actual deviated from expected re- 
tirement, differences were found to be correlated 
with unforeseeable changes in circumstances 


4 


(Kathryn H. Anderson et al., 1986; B. Douglas’ ` 


Bemheim, 1988, 1989). 
In the first wave (1992) of the HRS, work- 
ers were asked the chances, on a scale from 0 
to 10 where 0 was equal to ‘‘absolutely no 
chance’’ and 10 implied ‘‘absolutely certain,”’ 
that they would be working full-time after they 
reached age 62. Rescaled from 0 to 1, re- 
- sponses to this question may be interpreted as 
subjective probabilities of continuing work be- 
yond what is now the modal retirement age. 
Framed in this way, the consistency of indi- 
vidual responses may be examined, unlike 
questions regarding retirement age. Subjective 
probabilities have been found to be internally 
consistent, that is, to have conditional proba- 
bilities between 0 and 1, and to correspond 
with observed retirement probabilities (Hurd 
and Kathleen McGarry, 1994). They also co- 
vary both in the cross section and over time with 
known determinants of realized retirement 
(Honig, 1994, 1996). In light of this evidence, 
I assume that married women’s responses re- 
' garding the probabilities of working full-time 
+ after age 62 are consistent indicators of their 
`- eventual retirement status at this age (ignoring 
`` partial retirement for these purposes). 
«At some planning age before retirement, a 
‘. Woman forecasts her future earnings, pension 
and Social Security entitlements, and value of 
< her nonmarket time. She then forms expecta- 
=, tons regarding the likelihood that she will be 
a Working at age 62, based on forecasts of her 
+; Potential income should she retire at 62, the 
7 come she would receive if she worked an- 
z n Other year, and her expected preferences. The 
sn Bleater her expected income at 62, the lower 
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jhe likelihood that she will expect to continue 
£n Working after 62, for given preferences, The 
F teater the return from additional employ- 
ater the higher will be her expected income, 
Riki, higher also the price of leaving work. 
| L Sped — consideration dominates, she will 
Fis ~ to Continue working past age 62. 
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I assume that women’s expectations are- 
formed within a traditional family framework _ 
so that she treats her husband’s expected earn- 
ings as a form of property income. These earn- 
ings may be discounted by her expectation that 
the marriage will no longer be intact when she 
reaches age 62. 

I include four components of the expected 
nét reward to work at age 62. I measure the 
wage expected at age 62 by the natural loga- 
rithm of the current hourly wage. Because of 
growing evidence of the importance of health ` 
insurance in retirement decisions, I also in- 
clude coverage under employer-provided 
health and disability plans. Finally, because 
continuing coverage reduces the reward to ad- 
ditional work, I include a variable for whether 
the plan extends coverage after retirement. 

If women consider their Social Security and 
pension wealth, that is, the expected value at 
age 62 of the stream of future benefits, rather 
than the benefits available at 62 (which may 
be zero), the net reward to work would also 
include expected changes in the net present 
value of these assets with an additional year’s 
work. The expectational information elicited 
in the HRS does not include perceived changes 
in Social Security or pension wealth, nor is it 
possible to construct reliable estimates from 
available data. The findings reported below re- 
garding the importance of the age of eligibility 
for receipt of employer pensions suggest, 
moreover, that married women consider their 
*‘current’’ (available at age 62) benefits rather 
than their future benefit stream. 

I measure expected income at age 62 by 
women’s forecasts of their annual Social Secu- 
rity benefits, employer pension benefits, and 
family income. The latter is measured by total 
family income net of women’s earnings. In con- 
structing expected Social Security benefits, one 
must account for differences in women’s under- 
standing of Social Security program rules. In the 
HRS, women are asked to report benefits at the 
age they expect to start receiving them, which 
may not be 62; they are also asked to form ex- 
pectations about working at age 62, which are 
dependent on benefits available at that age. I 
therefore use three alternative measures of ex- 
pected benefits at age 62, each one reflecting a 
different understanding of the rules regarding 
changes in benefits according to age. 
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I construct expected annual pension benefits 
at age 62 from detailed information reported 
by women on the three most important plans 
in which they are enrolled in their current jobs. 
These plans may be either “‘defined benefit’ 
(benefits based on a formula involving age, 
years of service, and salary), ““defined contri- 


bution’’ (benefits based on employer and 


employee contributions and return on invest- 
ment), or a combination of the two. Summary 
information on expected benefits from addi- 
tional plans is also included. 

Among younger married women, the value of 
nonmarket time is primarily a function of the 
number of children in the home and tastes for 
nonmarket activities. For preretirement women, 
preferences are more likely to be spouse-related 
and, in the context of retirement expectations, to 
focus on spouses’ anticipated retirement.” I 
therefore include a measure indicating whether 
the husband, conditional on having formulated 
his own expected retirement age, expects to be 
working when his wife 1s age 62. I also include 
a variable indicating whether the wife places a 
high value on time to be spent with her husband 
in retirement. These measures capture not only 
the value of home production arising from 
household needs related to her spouse, but also 
the value that she places on joint leisure 
activities. 


II. Data and Findings 


My sample of 1,229 white married women 
aged 51-61 with working spouses is drawn 
from Wave 1 of the Health and Retirement 
Survey. It excludes women who were self- 
employed or working part-time at the inter- 
view as well as those for whom critical data 
were missing or proxy interviews were 
obtained. 

I estimate the subjective probability of 
working full-time after reaching age 62, which 
I refer to as the expected retirement function, 
on the 590 full-time (more than 30 hours per 
week) wage- and salary-earners in this sample. 
Since the parameters of this function are esti- 


° The coefficient of a variable measuring number of 
children in the home was not significantly different from 
zero, and the variable was not retained. 
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mated within the subsample of workers, they 
are conditional on the participation decision. 
The positive and-significant coefficient of the 
inverse Mills ratio, which is included to cor- 
rect for potential selectivity, indicates that the 
working women within the larger sample have 
positive residuals in expected retirement, sug- 


gesting stronger tastes for work. 


Parameters of the expected retirement func- 
tion, estimated by maximum likelihood, ap- 
pear in Table 1. These estimates provide 
support for the premise that the current gen- 
eration of married working women take into 
account their own opportunity set in forming 
expectations about their retirement. However, 
their husbands’ expected retirement age re- 
mains a powerful influence on their plans, as 
it did in the previous generation. 

The natural logarithm of the hourly wage, 
an estimate of the expected wage at age 62, 
has a significant and positive effect on the 
probability of continued full-time work after 
age 62.” Evaluated at the sample means, a 10- 
percent increase in the current wage increases 
the probability of continuing work by 7 per- 
cent. The positive sign of the wage coefficient 
indicates that a higher expected price of non- 
market time has a stronger effect on the like- 
lihood of continuing work than higher income 
does. 

Wives’ own employer-provided health in- 
surance also has a significant effect on their 
expected chances of continuing work, raising 
the subjective probability by 30 percent. Con- 
tinuation of this coverage after retirement, 
which reduces the expected net reward to 
work, lowers the subjective probability by 
19 percent.* Employer-provided insurance 
against disability also has a strong effect on 
the probability of future work, increasing the 
subjective probability by nearly 20 percent. 

Expected income at age 62 includes fore- 
casted Social Security benefits, employer pen- 


* Treated as jointly determined with the subjective 
probability of working past 62 and corrected for selectiv- 
ity. Estimates of the wage-determination and participation 
(probit) equations and variable means are available of 
request. 

4 This coefficient is greater than the standard error bul 
below conventional levels of significance. 
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TABLE J—PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF EXPECTED 
RETIREMENT FUNCTION, FULL-TIME WAGE- 
AND SALARY-EARNERS 


° Fae? 
x 7 





Standard 
Variable Coefficient error 
In(hourly wage)? 0.120° 0.074 
Health insurance on 
current job 0.106* 0.048 
Health insurance after 
retirement —0.074 0.055 
Disability insurance on 
current job 0.066* 0.032 
Expected annual Social 
Security benefits at age 
62 ($1,000’s)° ~0.009 0.007 
Eligibility for pension at | 
age 62° —0,206** 0.054 
Expected annual pension 
benefits at age 62 
‘ ($1,000’s)° ~-0.003 0.004 
» Family income (excluding 
: wife’s earnings; 
: $1,000’s) ~0.001** 0.000 
Husband reports expected 
retirement age —0.089* 0.036 
Husband expects to work 
when wife is 62 0.098** 0.037 
Time with spouse in 
retirement important —0.136** 0.030 
Inverse Mills ratio 0.084* 0.040 
Intercept 0.343 0.196 
Log likelihood: —531.804 





Notes: N = 590 white married women aged 51-61 in 
-~ 1992, spouse employed. The dependent variable is the 
.,, Subjective probability of working full-time after age 62 
. (scale from 0 = no chance to 1 = absolutely certain); 
< mean = 0.44 (SD = 0.38); estimation method = maxi- 
”. mum likelihood (ML). 
* Treated as endogenous and corrected for selectivity. 
” Conditional on knowing benefits. 
3 Conditional on knowing age of eligibility. - 
- + “ Conditional on eligibility and knowing benefit. 
ete 7 o significant at 10-percent level eve tanes 
we” tes 
i, | ™ Statistically significant at the 5-percent level (ae: 
4 i ~ tailed test), 


ni . ** Statistical] 
y significant at the 1-percent level (two- 
failed test). : 










“Sion benefits, and family income excluding 
we ves’ earnings. The latter has a significant 
a et Py the expected probability of working 
ea 62, although the magnitude is small: a 10- 
Pe pe Percent increase in income reduces the likeli- 
E eo _ by 2 percent. Social Security benefits 
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meme. ave the predicted negative effect on the . 
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expected probability of working. The coeffi- 
cient? is not precisely estimated but provides 
weak support for the role of Social Security 
income in expected retirement. The effect is 
identical in magnitude to that of family in- 
come. Among the three alternative measures 
of benefits available at age 62, the one assum- 


_ing the most complete knowledge (of both the 


actuarial reduction for Social Security benefit 
receipt before 65 and the delayed retirement 
credit for first receipt between ages 66 and 69) 
has the greatest explanatory power. 
Employer pensions, in contrast, have a 
strong effect on women’s expectations about 
working after age 62. Eligibility for benefits at 
age 62 reduces the subjective probability of 
continuing work by 27 percent. Among 
women eligible for benefits at 62, however, the 
value of expected benefits does not have a sig- 
nificant influence on probabilities of continued 
work. The coefficient of the benefits variable 
has the predicted negative sign but is slightly 
smaller than the standard error. The point es- 
timate indicates an effect about the same size 
as that of Social Security benefits and family 
income. These results suggest that, while mar- 
ried women may not be influenced by mar- 
ginal changes in pension benefits (or may not 
accurately forecast their benefits), the ex- 
pected receipt of pension income is an impor- 
tant determinant of retirement timing. A 
second implication is that women who will not 
be eligible for benefits at age 62 do not appear 
to consider the discounted value at age 62 of 
their future stream of benefits; that is, they do 
not consider their pension wealth. Rather, the 
significance of the eligibility condition implies 
that they assign a value of zero to expected 
pension income at age 62. They may do so 
because they expect borrowing constraints at 
retirement, have a short life expectancy (al- 
though health was introduced and was not 


5 Conditioned on expected eligibility for benefits and 
knowledge of their expected value. 

é Since eligibility at age 62 is conditioned on coverage 
and knowledge of age of eligibility, the total effect is mea- 
sured by the sum of coefficients of the conditioning vari- 
ables (not reported) and the eligibility indicator. The 
potential confounding effect of eligibility for Social Se- 
curity benefits at age 62 is controlled for by the Social 
Security eligibility variable (not reported). 
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significant) or are risk-averse or shortsighted. 
A measure of pension wealth that allowed for 
nonzero benefits at age 62 for women eligible 
after age 62 (but could not account for ex- 
pected changes in wealth due to plan payout 
structure ) was less important than benefits es- 
timated among eligible women and did not re- 
duce the effect of eligibility. 

While the findings above suggest that mar- 
ried women today place greater weight on 
their own opportunities in considering retire- 
ment, they share with the previous generation 
a high regard for shared leisure time in retire- 
ment. Husbands’ retirement plans are signifi- 
cant determinants of women’s plans to 
continue work after age 62. Wives of men 
who, having decided on a retirement age, ex- 
pect to be working when their wives are 62 
have a 27-percent higher expected probability 
of working after age 62. Overall, wives of men 
who have selected a future retirement age have 
a 26-percent lower expected probability of 
working after age 62. This latter finding 1s con- 
sistent with plans for joint retirement if one 
assumes that husbands’ determination of a re- 
tirement age indicates intentions to retire in the 
more immediate future. Finally, women who 
place a high value on time to be spent with 
their husbands in retirement have a 37-percent 
lower expected probability of working after 
age 62. 


I. Conclusion 


These findings suggest that older married 
women today, in forming expectations about 
when to retire, not only consider their hus- 
bands’ retirement plans, but also systemati- 
cally evaluate their own future opportunity 
sets. As a result, they may be less vulnerable 
than current retirees to the negative conse- 
quences of divorce and diminished spousal 
support in retirement. 
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Gender Differences in the Allocation of Assets in Retirement 
Savings Plans 


By ANNIKA E. SUNDEN AND BRIAN J. SURETTE* 


In 1995, 40 percent of working men and 32 
percent of working women were covered by a 
defined contribution (DC) plan. A distinguish- 
ing characteristic of these plans is that workers 
can generally choose how their assets are in- 
vested. Using data from the 1992 and 1995 
Surveys of Consumer Finances (SCF), this 
paper examines whether workers differ syste- 
matically by gender in the allocation of assets 
in DC plans. Previous researchers have re- 
ported that many workers tend to invest their 
retirement assets too conservatively, and in 
particular that women are less likely than men 
to invest in risky assets such as stocks. In the 
presence of an equity premium, a lower pro- 
pensity by women to invest in stocks could 
translate into large differences in the accu- 
mulation of financial wealth for retirement. 
We establish that gender differences in in- 
vestment decisions exist, though they are more 
complicated than previous studies have sug- 
gested. We show that these differences are not 
completely explained by differences in indi- 
vidual or household characteristics. 

A few studies have examined gender differ- 
ences in investment decisions (Vickie L. 
Bajtelsmit and Jack L. VanDerhei, 1997; 
Richard P. Hinz et al., 1997). These studies 
use administrative data and report that women 
tend to invest their retirement funds in less 
risky vehicles than men. Michael Haliassos 
and Carol C. Bertaut (1995) use the 1983 SCF 
to examine why such a large fraction of house- 
holds do not own any stock. They report that 
gender does not have a significant effect on 
the probability of owning stock, though gender 
differences are not the focus of their paper. 


* Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
20th/C Street, N.W., Stop 153, Washington, DC 20551. 
We thank Raphael Bostic, Bruce Fallick, Arthur 
Kennickell, and Martha Starr-McCluer for helpful com- 
ments. The views presented are those of the authors alone 
and do not necessarily reflect the official position of the 


i *. Board of Governors. 
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What these data sources lack (Haliassos and 
Bertaut being the exception) is a rich set of 
demographic and other variables on house- 
holds that theory predicts should affect in- 
vestment behavior. This paper adds to the 
literature by examining gender differences in 
investment decisions conditioning on such 
variables. The results highlight the importance 
of including marital status, risk-aversion mea- 
sures, and the portfolio of assets held outside 
DC plans when examining gender differences 
in investment decisions in these plans. 


I. Data 


The data used in this paper come from the 
1992 and 1995 Surveys of Consumer Fi- 
nances, a triennial survey sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Board in cooperation with 
Statistics of Income. The SCF collects detailed 
information on households’ assets, liabilities, 
and demographic characteristics as well as on 
pension coverage, pension plan characteris- 
tics, and the allocation of assets in DC plans.’ 
The survey sample size was 3,906 households 
in 1992 and 4,299 households in 1995. De- 
scriptive statistics on pension coverage are 
presented in Table 1. 

These data enable us to undertake a detailed 
analysis of investment choices in DC plans 
and relate it to individual and household char- 
acteristics. Most information is collected at the 
household. level. However, data on pension 
coverage, employment, and other demo- 
graphic characteristics are available for both 
the household head and the spouse/partner. 
We use person-specific information to split 
married households into two observations. 
Variables collected at the household level, 
such as financial wealth, are attributed to both 


! Arthur B. Kennickell et al. (1997) describe the SCF 
in detail. 
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TABLE 1—PENSION COVERAGE IN 1992 anD 1995 











1992 1995 
Statistic Men Women Men Women 
Percentage with 
pension 56.8 50.2 56.5 48.0 
Percentage with DB 
plan 34.9 29.4 24.8 21.8 
Percentage with DC l 
plan . 31.9 28.0 40.1 32.2 
Percentage with DC 
plan who can 
direct 
investment NA NA 71.4 69.8 
. Investment in DC 
plan 
Mostly stock 32.2 28.6 40.2 39.1 
Mostly bond 27.9 29.5 16.1 21.2 
Diversified 40.0 41.9 43.7 39.8 
Median amount in 
DC account 
($1995, 
thousands) 10.8 5.4 10.4 5.5 
Number of 
observations 1,443 1,380 1,705 1,669 


Notes: DB = defined benefit; DC = defined contribution. 
Sample; Working men and women, age less than 75 (Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances, 1992 and 1995). 


of these person records while person-specific 
information is attributed to the individuals sep- 
arately.* We believe this is reasonable since 
married couples can draw on shared finances. 
The sample consists of individuals currently 
working, covered by a DC plan and under the 
age of 75." 


if. Model. 


The investment choices reported in the SCF 
for defined contribution plans are categorical: 
(i) invest mostly in stocks; (11) invest mostly 
in interest earning assets (hereafter ‘“bonds’’ ); 
and (ii1) investments split between stocks and 


> This data strategy may result in nonindependent ob- 
servations and may cause regression estimates to be 
inefficient. 

* The SCF first collected data on self-direction of DC 
assets in 1995. These data show that those who can and 
cannot direct their investments do not differ in their allo- 
cation decisions. We therefore use all DC participants in 
1992 and -1995. 
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interest-earning assets (hereafter ‘‘diversi- 
fied”). The SCF does not collect information 
on the specific allocation of plan assets, and 
we cannot derive portfolio shares. Since no 
clear ordering exists among the alternatives, a 
multinomial logit model is used to analyze in- 
vestment behavior. 

. To estimate the model we pool data from 
the 1992 and 1995 SCF’s.* The first column 
of Table 2 contains descriptive statistics for the 
pooled sample. We assume that each individ- 
ual ultimately decides how his or her retire- 
ment assets are invested. To account for the 
possibility that married individuals may co- 
ordinate their investment decisions, and that 
the effects of gender may differ by marital 
status, we include indicator variables for gen- 
der and marital status, as well as an interaction 
variable of the two. 

Other research has argued that financial 
knowledge is an important determinant of in- 
vestment decisions (B. Douglas Bernheim and 
Daniel M. Garrett, 1996). To proxy for finan- 
cial knowledge we include indicator variables 
for levels of schooling. 

The allocation of assets within (and outside) 
retirement plans is likely to be correlated with 
the willingness of households to trade risk for 
return. We control for attitudes toward risk by 
including self-reported measures of each 
household’s willingness to exchange risk for 
return. 

Savings in defined-contribution plans are 
only one part of households’ portfolios. The 
overall level of financial risk and return facing 
a household depends on the mix of all its fi- 
nancial assets. Decisions about how to invest 
defined-contribution savings should, there- 
fore, depend on the financial assets held out- 
side DC accounts. To address such factors, We - 
include variables to control for the share of 
each household’s other savings that are held 
in stocks, bonds, and in other financial assets. 


“ The results are qualitatively similar (though less pre 
cise) when the model is estimated for the two yea 
separately. 

ê This question is asked only for the household asê g 
whole; we think it likely that members of the same-hous® `% 
hold have similar risk—return preferences. 4 
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These shares also include assets held in Indi- 
vidual Retirement Accounts (IRA’s).° 
Several of the variables included in the 
model are likely to be endogenous or simul- 
taneously determined with DC investment de- 
cisions. These econometric issues are very 
difficult, to address. The analysis below does 
not account for these complications. Thus, we 


-caution the reader that the results are descrip- 


tive rather than causal. 
HI. Results 


The results of our analysis are presented in 
Table 2. We chose the ‘‘diversified’’ category 
as the base category for the multinomial logit. 
Therefore, the effects of each variable de- 
scribed below refer to its effect on the proba- 
bility of choosing ‘‘mostly stocks’’ or “‘mostly 
bonds’’ relative to the probability of choosing 
the ‘‘diversified’’ category. To simplify the 
exposition, we discuss the results without ref- 
erence to this normalization. 

The results demonstrate that it is not gender 
alone that determines investment choice. 
Rather, investment decisions seem to be driven 
more by a combination of gender and marital 
status. According to the estimates, single 
women and married men are less likely than 
single men (the comparison group) to choose 
“mostly stocks.” Though the interaction of 
marital status and gender is statistically signif- 
icant, a joint test of all three gender—marital 
coefficients indicates that married women do 
not differ significantly from other groups in 
their probability of choosing ‘‘mostly stocks.” 


The estimates also indicate that, though. 


women and men do not differ, married women 
are more likely than single women to choose 
(FS 99 

mostly bonds. ; 


These results demonstrate that the effects of . 


gender on investment decisions are more com- 
plicated than previous research has suggested. 
In fact, ignoring the possibility that the effects 
of gender differ by marital status would lead 
to very different conclusions. Estimates from 
models that omit the gender X marital inter- 
action term (not reported ) suggest that marital 


° Only the household’s overall allocation of IRA’s is 
Collected. 
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TABLE 2—DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, MULTINOMIAL 
LOGIT, AND Prosit RESULTS (STANDARD ERRORS 
IN PARENTHESES) 


Mostly Mostly Havea 
Characteristic Mean _ stocks* bonds” bc 
Demographics 
Female 0.433 —0.567* —0.369 0.148? 
(0.251) (0.322) (0.083) 
Married 0.817 —0.491* —0.291 0.095 
foe te pu .. (0.227) (0.283) (0.073) 
Female x 
married 0.322 0.740* 0.791* -—0.349* 
(0.278) (0.381) (0.091) 
Age 42.28  —0.002  -0.003 0.069* 
(0.040) (0.050) - (0.011) 
No high-school 
degree 0.043 0.177 0.568° —0.223* 
(0.311) (0.337) (0.080) 
Some college 0.231 - —0.103 —0.039 0.047 
(0.167) (0.195) (0.050) 
College graduate 0.485 0.130 0.096 0.145* 
(0.155) (0.183) (0.054) 
Risk/return preferences 
Above average 0.283 0.407* —0.547* 
(0.175) = (0.213) 
Average 0.487 0.077 ~—0.418* 
(0.156) (0.164) 
Portfolio share of nonretirement assets‘ 
Bond Holdings 
. 0-33 percent 0.844 -0.994 —0.417 
(0.577) (0.691) 
33-67 percent 0.108 1.752' —0.465 
(0.995) (1.36) 
67—100 percent 0.048 1.291 4.273 
(2.06) (2.70) 
Stock holdings 
0-20 percent 0.648 1.185 —0.930 
(0.99) (1.25) 
20-80 percent 0.288 -—0.043 -—1.362* 
(0.483) (0.650) 
80—100 percent 0.063 2.331 6.424" 
(2.53) (3.31) 
Number of i 
observations 2,098 2,098 2,098 6,197 


Note: Standard errors account for inputation variance. 

* Also includes age-squared, tenure, income, financial, nonfi- 
nancial, and IRA assets, total debt, number of children under age 
12, percentage invested in ‘‘other’’ assets, and dummies for having 
no financial assets, year, race, homeownership, and whether house- 
hold has rights to a DB plan. 

t Also includes the variables listed in footnote * plus occupation 
and full-time-status dummies. 

° Instead of means, we report the percentage of individuals in 
each portfolio share category. 

t Statistically significant at the 10-percent level. 
* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 


status has no effect on investment decisions, 
and that women have a higher probability of 
choosing ‘‘mostly bonds.’’ The results in 
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Table 2 show clearly that marital status matters 
and that it interacts in important ways with 
gender. Surprisingly, neither education nor 
age seems to affect allocation decisions. 

The risk-preference measures have the ex- 
pected effects on portfolio choices. A will- 
ingness to take above-average risk for 
above-average return increases the probability 
. of choosing. the ‘“‘mostly stocks’’ category and 
reduces the probability of choosing the 
‘‘mostly bonds” category. Workers willing to 
take average risk in exchange for average re- 
turns are also less likely to choose ‘‘mostly 
bonds.”’ 

To account for Bartels effects, we include 
a kinked, linear spline function of the per- 
centages of financial assets held in stocks and 
bonds.’ Table 2 shows that individuals with 
less than 33 percent of their financial assets in 
bonds are less likely to choose ‘‘mostly 
stocks.’’ The estimates also show that the 
probability of holding ‘‘mostly bonds’’ de- 
clines as the percentage of financial assets held 
in stocks rises from 20 percent to 80 percent. 
This effect reverses dramatically once individ- 
uals reach stock allocations of 80 percent. 

These portfolio effects are largely consistent 
with our expectations. However, there is also 
evidence of an unexpectedly persistent pref- 
erence for bonds: individuals with large allo- 
cations of financial assets to bonds are more 
likely to invest their DC assets in ‘‘mostly 
bonds.’’ Given the large number of covariates 
included in these regressions to explain life- 
cycle factors and risk preference, this result 
suggests that some individuals are highly 
averse to investing more than a small percent- 
age of their financial assets in stocks. It is tell- 
ing that individuals who choose mostly bonds 
are much more likely to state that they are un- 
willing to take any financial risk, even though 
investing exclusively in bonds exposes the 
household to considerably more real-interest- 
rate risk. 

The gender and marital differences in in- 
vestment behavior described above may par- 


7 The kink points were selected to minimize trends in 
predicted probability “‘residual’’ plots for small groupings 
of observations sorted by percentage allocations to stocks 
or bonds. The qualitative results are not overly sensitive 
to the selection of kink points. 
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tially be driven by self-selection into jobs with 
DC plans. It is not clear how a model address- 
ing this econometric problem would be iden- 
tified. For this reason, we did not control for 
selection in the allocation model. However, we 
think it is important to discuss participation in 
DC plans. 

The data show that women are less likely 
than.men.to have DC plans (Table.1), and that 
married women are least likely to have such 
plans (not shown). If these differences persist, 
women may end up accumulating less wealth 
for retirement regardless of how they invest 
their DC assets. To test whether gender and 
marital differences in DC participation remain 
in a multivariate framework, we estimate a 
probit of DC participation on the pooled 
1992—1995 SCF sample. The results are re- 
ported in the last column of Table 2. The 
results indicate that single women are more 
likely than single men to have a DC plan. Mar- 
ried women, however, are much less likely 
than men (or single women) to have a DC 
plan. 

The salient characteristics of jobs that offer 
DC plans are difficult to identify precisely. We 
include occupation and full-time dummies in 
the participation probit to proxy for job char- 
acteristics that might explain gender and mar- 
ital differences in coverage. Although not 
reported in the table, both measures signifi- 
cantly affect DC participation. Professional 
and ‘‘skilled white-collar’’ workers are about 
5-percent more likely than ‘“‘unskilled blue- 
collar’’ workers to have a DC plan, while ser- 
vice workers are about 11-percent less likely 
than ‘‘unskilled blue-collar’? workers to be 
covered. Full-time workers are about 26- 
percent more likely than part-time workers to 
have a DC plan. We hypothesize that mea- 
surement difficulties coupled with gender and 
marital differences in occupational choice and 
full-time status may partially explain why 
women’s DC participation has increased at 4 
slower rate than men’s and why gender and 
marital differences in participation persist in 4 
multivariate framework. 


IV. Conclusions 


We conclude that gender and marital status 
significantly affect how individuals choose to al- 
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J; control for a wide range of demographic, finan- 


: cial, and attitudinal characteristics that previous 
- researchers have argued could explain such dif- 


' ferences. Our results indicate that such controls 


are important but do not explain away gender 
and marital effects. Because these controls are 
imperfect, however, and because unobserved 
differences may aifect investment behavior, we 
interpret the remaining gender and marital dif- 
ferences with caution. We view them as descrip- 
tive, rather than causal. 

The trend toward defined-contribution plans 


makes individual investment decisions partic- 


ularly important in determining how much 
wealth is accumulated for retirement. In the 


<z presence of an equity premium, the failure of 


some groups, such as single women, to invest 
'- sufficient assets in stocks may lead to lower 


etirement wealth. Moreover, some of the pro- 


ch oo reforms of the Social Security systemi 


= will allow workers to choose how their Social 
© Security contributions are invested. Our re- 
-- sults, therefore, shed some light on how public 
and private retirement wealth may be distrib- 


<` uted in the future. 
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How Are Participants Investing Their Accounts in Participant- 
Directed Individual Account Pension Plans? 


By LESLIE E. PAPKE* 


The fastest growing type of defined contri- 
bution (DC) plan is the 401(k)-type plan. 
These plans have a cash or deferred arrange- 
ment (CODA) feature that allows participants 
to make pretax contributions. Assets in 401 (k) 
plans exceed $440 billion for 19.1 million par- 
ticipants (U.S. Department of Labor, 1995). 
Participants in these plans typically choose 
their own investments, but non-CODA defined 
contribution plans may permit employees to 
select their own investments as well. Thus, the 
asset allocation in a defined contribution plan 
plays a critical role in the adequacy of retire- 
ment income. 

While sponsor investment choices for de- 
fined benefit plans have been studied exten- 
sively (see Papke [1992] for a review), only 
recently has research turned to the asset 
choices of participants in defined contribution 


plans. The issue has been prevalent in the pop- . 


ular press, however, as reporters have sounded 
alarms about ‘‘excessively conservative” in- 
vestments by participants in 401(k) plans, 
especially by female participants (Mary 
Rowland, 1995), and general participant in- 
security about investment choices. Findings 
from recent econometric studies differ with re- 
gard to systematic gender differences in asset 
choices (see James M. Poterba and David 
Wise, 1996; Vickie L. Bajtelsmit and Jack L. 
VanDerhei, 1997; Richard P. Hinz et al., 
1997). Since conservative investments histor- 
ically earn lower rates of return than riskier 
assets, a persistent gender difference in asset 
choices could create pension benefit differ- 
ences even between similarly situated partici- 
pants. But there has been no research to date 
that examines the effect of asset choice as well 
as gender on investment patterns. This paper 
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begins to fill that gap with evidence from the 


1992 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature 
Women. 


I. Gender and Asset Choice: 
The NLS Mature-Women Survey 


To estimate the effect of gender and partic- 
ipant direction on DC plan assets, I use the 
1992 National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) of 
Mature Women, an ongoing survey that began 
in 1967 with 5,083 women ages 30—44 (3,094 
were included in the latest survey ). In addition 
to detailed demographic data on the respon- 
dent and her household, supplementary ques- 
tions on her and her spouse’s pension 
eligibility and benefits from current/past em- 
ployers or from other pension sources (e.g., 
personal plans) were included in the 1979, 
1982, 1986, and 1989 questionnaires. The 
1992 questionnaire expanded the set of pen- 
sion questions to include multiple pension 
coverage from (i) future pensions from cur- 
rent employers; (11) current pensions from pre- 
vious employers; and (ili) future pensions 
from previous employers. 

Information on DC plans includes the 
type(s) of plan (e.g., thrift/savings, 401 (k), 
profit-sharing, stock purchase, or other), dollar 
amounts that both employer and respondent 
contributed, and the employee’s contribution 
percentage, account balance, and how the dol- 
lars were invested. Specifically, respondents 
were asked: Were you able to choose how the 
money in your account is invested? How is the 
money in this account invested? Is it mostly 1 
stocks, mostly in interest-earning assets, is 1 
split evenly between these, or what? The three 
responses are mostly (51 percent) or all stocks: 
mostly (51 percent) or all interest-earning 45 
sets; and split evenly between the two (se 
Papke [1997] for a detailed description). 

I restrict the sample to participants in pC 7 
plans. There are 232 participants in such pla" «| 
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>E “ond 204 separate families. That is,-only 28 of 
.% the plans have duplicate identifiers indicating 
a second plan for the family—either a second 
plan for the respondent, or two plans for the 
spouse, or one for each spouse. The sample is 
further restricted to those who respond to the 
investment questions. Women’s plans com- 
prise 59 percent of the sample, and the plans 


of married women comprise 33 percent of the - 


sample. Choice is available for 62 percent of 
the plans, and 21 percent of plans have a 
profit-sharing component (i.e., the employer’s 
contribution is determined in part by profits). 
The average account balance is $27,830, and 
the average employee contribution percentage 

is 4.68 percent of salary. 
-Because the survey is of mature women, the 
sample 1s not representative of the pension-age 
| population in the United States. In particular, 
|: the sample is older and excludes single.men, 
© so that the findings may not generalize to 
2 younger people. (The two NLS surveys that 
į. focused on males [the National Longitudinal 
t- Survey of Older Men, administered from 1966 
to 1983, and the Survey of Young Men, ad- 
ministered from 1966 to 1981] do not include 
., Many pension questions and include no in- 
=. Vestment information.) Still, this is an inter- 
à: esting group to look at since these people, 
<<" hearing the end of their professional careers, 
i`, are likely to have pensions and to consider re- 


T 


II. Econometric Results for Percentage 
Investment in Stocks 















ec This section presents econometric evidence 
On how choice and demographic variables af- 
dect asset allocation in DC plans. Recall that 
he response categories are mostly bonds, 
mixed, and mostly stocks. This is a discrete 
Ordered outcome, and so ordered response 
methods (such as ordered logit and ordered 
obit) are appropriate. Estimating an ordered- 
fesponse model allows estimation of the effect 
$ Echoice and other variables on the probabil- 
i PA each response but not of the effect on 
A z Percentage invested in stock. The esti- 
R nee Coefficients from ordered logit or probit 
Mg ie give directions of effects, but even 
Re he he enitudes are difficult to interpret. This 
Overcome by calculating partial effects 
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at various values of the explanatory variables, 
but the information is difficult to summarize. 
Because linear models are easy to interpret 
and are likely to give good estimates of the 
average effects, I focus on linear regression. 
This requires defining a “‘percentage invested 
in stocks” variable. I follow the convention 
used in the existing literature and code the re- 


‘sponse ‘‘mostly stocks’’ as 100 percent, the 


response “‘mixed’’ as 50 percent, and the re- 
sponse ‘‘mostly bonds’’ as 0 percent invested 
in stocks. 

Choosing the extreme values of 0 and 100 
likely overestimates the effect of any variable 
on the true percentage invested in stock. While 
in simple cases one can compute the bias (see 
Papke, 1997), in general, one cannot know by 
how much the effect will be overstated. While 
this results in a mismeasurement of the true 
percentage invested in stocks, it‘provides a 
useful base case. 

Given the estimates for this base case, it is 
easy to obtain the estimates for a symmetric 
reassignment of the extreme values. For ex- 
ample, if 25, 50, and 75 are chosen as the nu- 
meric responses, the slope coefficients I report 
are divided by two; the ¢ statistics do not 
change. (The general formula for rescaling the 
reported slope coefficient for a symmetric 
reassignment c, 50, 100 — c for c between 0 
and 50 is 1 — [c/50].) Statistical significance © 
does not hinge on the definition of percentage 
in stock. To be sure that the conclusions are 
not influenced by using a linear model, I also 
estimate ordered logit models and compare the 
signs and significance of the coefficients. 

Table 1 presents ordinary least-squares 
(OLS) estimates of the percentage invested 
in stock. Because the dependent variable is 
discrete, I report heteroscedasticity-robust 
standard errors. In addition, about 14 percent 
of the identifiers have two observations. 
Therefore, the standard errors are corrected 
for within-family (identifier) correlation. 
(Random-effects estimation produces very 
similar results to OLS. Because of the small 
number of duplicate observations and the lack 
of variation across family in the explanatory 
variables, fixed-effects estimation is not 
informative. ) 

The basic regression includes demographic 
and plan characteristics, but no financial 
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TABLE 1—PARTICIPANT-LEVEL MODELS FOR THE 
PERCENTAGE OF DEFINED-CONTRIBUTION ASSETS 








IN EQUITIES 
Regression 
Independent variable (i) (ii) (iii) 
Constant 121.141 115.66 95.67 
(49.47) (53.91). (54.18) 
Female? 0.39 0.34 3.02 
(7.88) (8.80) (8.92) 
Female X married 0.13 2.09 2.10 
(7.41) (8.33) - (8.42) 
Choice 14.34 14.77 14.91 
(6.00) (6.46) (6.85) 
Age — 1.57 -1.55 — 1.20 
(0.72) (0.79) (0.79) 
Education 0.67 0.73 38 
(1.01) (1.11) (1.14) 
Profit-sharing 25.92 23.38 25.08 
i (11.12) (11.27) (11.65) 
Profit-sharing X choice —19.75 —15.71 — 19.86 
(14.81) (15.15) (15.42) 
Income 25-50K 8.87 13.65 
(8.25) (7.96) 
Income 50— 100K 2.20 6.90 
(10.86) (10.59) 
Income > 100K —14.14 ~§.9] 
(11.03) (11.58) 
Net worth 50~ 100K —7.4§ — 10.58 
(9.49) (9.67) 
Net worth 100-—250K 3.10 — 3,20 
(8.27) (8.49) 
Net worth 250—500K. 3.21 ~4.55 
(10.52) (10.83) 
Net worth >4500K —4,30 —11.97 
(12.21) (13.21) 
Spouse holds equities in DC 0.16 
plan (percent) (0.15) 
Stocks in 1989 ($1,000’s) 0.31 
(0.16) 
Number of observations: 201 194 182 
Adjusted R*: 0.042 0.031 0.048 


Notes: Standard errors that are robust to heteroscedasticity and to 
correlation within family are in parentheses. 

* Only men who are spouses of women in the 1992 NLS Mature 
Women Survey are included in the sample. 


information. There is no evidence of gender 
differences in investment in stock either for 
single or for married women (recall, all men 
in the sample are married). The effect of 
choice is large and statistically significant, in- 
dicating that people who are able to choose 
their investments put 14 percentage points 
more in stock than people without choice (as- 
suming the plan is not profit-sharing ). This as- 
sumes that the effect of choice is the same for 
men and women. When I allow for gender dif- 
ferences, the effect of choice for men is 17.71 
with a standard.error of 9.21, and the effect for 
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women is 12.58 with a standard error of 7.33. 
The difference, —5.13, is not statistically sig- 
nificant; its f statistic is —0.45. Subsequent re- 
eressions assume that the effect of choice is 
the same for men and women. 

I find (as others have) some evidence that 
investment in stocks declines with age: the 
coefficient estimate indicates about a 2- 
percentage-point drop in stock for each addi- 
tional year of age. This is evident despite the 
fact that the sample is older (75 percent of the 
sample is between the ages of 55 and 75). An 
extra year of education has no statistically sig- 
nificant effect on investment patterns, al- 
though the coefficient 1s positive. 

DC plans are not a homogenous group. Of 
particular relevance for a regression of invest- 
ment in stocks, profit-sharing plans often dis- 
tribute the employer’s contribution in shares 
of stock. I include a profit-sharing dummy as 
well as one interacted with choice. As ex- 
pected, profit-sharing plans are predicted to al- 
locate almost 26 percentage points more in 
stock if the participants have no choice. But 
the effect of choice in profit-sharing plans is 
negative; participants put over 5.41 percentage 
points less into stocks. This difference is not 
statistically significant; people put much more 
in stock in a profit-sharing plan, and having 
choice is irrelevant. 

The second specification in Table 1 adds 
categorical variables for family income and 
net worth. No consistent pattern emerges, and 
no financial coefficient is statistically signif- 
icant on its own (an F test of all seven vari- 
ables has a p value of 0.16). There is a 
peculiarly negative coefficient for income 
above $100,000; this is the one income cat- 
egory where previous researchers found a 
positive effect of income. The effect of choice 
is unchanged. 

The final column of Table 1 adds two vari- 
ables designed to capture the potential for di- 
versification within the family and a family 
taste for stocks. The first variable added is the. 
percentage of stock that one’s spouse holds in 
his/her DC plan. The coefficient is 0.16, it- 
dicating a very small effect that runs countef 
to diversification within families and is not st@ 
tistically significant at conventional levels- 
The second variable is the amount of stock the” 
family held outside of pension plans in 1987. 





wer 
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ee 
ay (the year the National Longitudinal Survey of 
we “Mature Women included detailed financial 


DE ” questions ). The coefficient of 0.31 does indi- 





ee, 


ee © cate a family taste for stocks; for every $1,000 

K “of stock held in 1989, the participant holds al- 

* most one-third of a percentage point more in 

fe stock in his/her DC plan. 

“.. Į also estimate ordered logit equations (not 

= =f tela here). They are consistent with the 
- Jinear-regression results. The Statistically sig- 
- nificant coefficients have the same sign and are 
< still statigtçany significant. 
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n HI. Conclusions and Caveats 


Contrary to recent popular wisdom, evi- 
:: dence presented here suggests that participants 
= choose to: invest more in stocks when given 
‘es, the choice. For the older group of participants 

+ [ study here, there appear to be no. differences 
a in investment patterns by gender. 

- One might argue that choice is endoge- 
` nous in these regressions. That is, partici- 
`- pants inclined to risky investment join firms 
that offer plans with choice. By including 
:, Many demographic covariates, I have tried 
= to control for characteristics that incline the 
+ participant toward stocks. This potential 

5 ; problem is pursued in more detail in Papke 
; : ; (1997). I find no partial correlation between 
+. the knowledge of the pension plan (an ad- 
2% ¿y ditional survey question) and investment in 
: oy Stocks, suggesting that more informed par- 
“ ficipants are.not necessarily inclined toward 
$ iStock i investment. 

‘s Further, there are several data limitations. 
ie Rit the asset categories in the National Lon- 
3 - piudina Survey of Mature Women are not de- 
ae ‘failed. One cannot determine with these data, 
2 for example, whether the equity investment is 
DE ‘pave stock, which would have different 
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Stock fund, since his or her ee r 
fortunes and retirement income are tied to the 
‘same employer. This shortcoming is common 
available data sets. 
ER ot nd, it is possible that, even with choice, 
see an ostantial fraction of the contribution is 
B Boe ed. Often the employer contribution 
$ ue in company stock, while the partici- 
vould still report choice over her or his 
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investment. Then, a larger fraction of the pen- 
sion might be in equities than the participant 
would choose, unconstrained. | 

Third, the sample does not include single 
men, so I am unable to examine more 
closely the interaction between gender and 
marital status which may complicate in- 
vestment choices. Finally, a female partic-. 
ipant in this survey may have answered 
pension questions about her husband’s 
plans without the presence of her spouse. At 
the time of the 1992 survey, the NLS did 
not record whether the spouse was actually 
at the interview, or whether the interviewer 
exercised the option of contacting the hus- 
band directly. It is not possible to determine 
what effect, if any, tans may have had on the 
responses. 
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3 LIFE-CYCLE AND COHORT STUDIES OF AGING' 


Aging in the Early 20th Century 


There 1s a new awareness of an evolution in 
human ‘‘physical’’ capital that may rival 
changes in human “‘intellectual’’ capital and 
changes in technology in its impact upon eco- 
nomic growth and ultimately upon our stan- 
- dard of living or quality of life (Robert W. 
> Fogel, 1994). Of particular interest are the 
dramatic improvements in morbidity and mor- 
$ tality over the past 100 years, especially that 


“2 part of this improvement that began well be- 
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of the earlier Industrial Revolution, which ap- 
pears to have produced its own revolution in 
nutrition, health, and longevity. 

_. At the same time, there are many new ques- 
+ tions raised by these observed improvements, 
Æ: Including the nature of the relationship be- 
_€, tween various anthropomorphic measures and 
ae the risk of disease and death; the pace and tim- 
os Ing of the observed cycling and eventual de- 
‘y ~ Cline in height and rise of mortality during the 
>. mid and late 19th century, a period of rising 
ui Teal wages and increasing per capita income; 
‘f° and the impact of these changes upon one’s 
“zc ability to leave the labor force for leisure or 
xy Tetirement. 
221+ Cross-sectional data sets are unlikely to pro- 
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gde good evidence of past changes or future 
y edevelopments in morbidity and mortality. Life 
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; y expectation at birth based on a cross section of 
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openly rates for a given year has proved to 
x â poor estimate of actual mortality experi- 
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oe Both a well-founded understanding of 
sB-term trends in human health and a solid 
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empirical basis on which to make policy de- 
cisions about the future require development 
and analysis of longitudinal data sets. Further- 
more, such data sets must be very long-term 
in nature in order to establish possible rela- 
tionships between conditions and events in 
childhood and late-age experience and behav- 
ior. Biological processes imply that cohort ef- 
fects on morbidity, mortality, and related 
issues such as health expenditures and retire- 
ment are likely to be significant and that the 
effects could be delayed. Consequently, it may 
well be necessary to examine variables and 
conditions that are more than 75 years apart. 
One of the most promising new data sets 
which may shed considerable light on these 
and other questions related to changes in hu- 
man ‘‘physical’’ capital is the Union Army 
recruit sample. This sample consists of ap- 
proximately 36,000 men born between 1820 
and 1843, and it forms the core of the NIH- 
NSF-funded ‘‘Early Indicators of Later Work 
Levels, Disease and Death’’ project. For the 
past six years the Department of Economics 
at Brigham Young University and the Center 
for Population Economics at the University 
of Chicago have been involved in the collec- 
tion, cleaning, and coding of records from 
seven different data sources which provide 
impressive life profiles of these recruits and 
their families. The cornerstone of this new 
data set is the pension system of the Union 


. Army. These pension records (PR) contain 


extensive information on occupational pat- 
terns, geographic mobility, health (including 
diseases ), accidents and injuries, family struc- 
ture, living arrangements and conditions after 
retirement, and cause of death. To date, infor- 
mation on 303 randomly selected companies 
of the Union Army has been collected, cov- 
ering over 36,000 Civil War recruits, more- 
than 26,000 of whom are found in the pension 
system, and almost 20,000 with periodic 
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medical examinations. In addition to these 
pension records, the data set contains the mil- 
itary service records for all recruits, wartime 
medical records of those entering Army hos- 
pitals, and data from the Census manuscripts 
for 1850, 1860, 1900, and 1910. Thus, in ad- 
dition to an almost continuous record of em- 


_ ployment and migration, the final data set will _ | 


include frequent medical examinations by 
three board-certified physicians. These exam- 
inations of general health conditions, as well 
as complaints listed by the recruit, occur at an 
average interval of three years once a pen- 
sioner enters the system. Ratings given by the 
board physicians represent the severity of ob- 
served health problems. The pension records 
and the Census manuscripts are used to record 
the family structure, including the ethnicity, 
occupation, and wealth of the recruit’s parents. 

We are currently in the final year of collec- 
tion of this data set which will ultimately be 
available for public use in several forms, in- 
cluding CD ROM with accompanying docu- 
mentation. Just how extensive the coverage 
may be for a typical recruit is indicated by the 
‘‘potential’’ number of variables within each 
record: military service record (MSR), 799 
variables; carded military record (CMR), 795 
variables; pension record (PR), 1,352 vari- 
ables; Census records (CEN ), 1,294 variables; 
and the medical examinations (Surgeons Cer- 
tificates [SCRT]), 2,007 variables, for a total 
number of 6,247 possible observations per re- 
cruit. For cohorts of white males born between 
1840 and 1844, between 75.1 percent and 97.7 
percent were examined for military service, 
and between 57.8 percent and 81.4 percent ac- 
tually served. Findings from earlier work ver- 
ify that these Union Army recruits are 
representative of the Northern, white-male 
population of military age; that the foreign- 
born served in approximately the same pro- 
portions as native-born; that recruits came 
from households with the same average wealth 
as the Northern male population as a whole; 
and that this sample reflects the geographic 
distribution of the northern population (Fogel 
and Wimmer, 1992). 

Proof of the value of this new data set for 
longitudinal studies of factors affecting the ag- 
ing process, rests on the quality and signifi- 
cance of the work produced. This paper 


and much of this occurred before the passage S 
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N E the work of five scholars who have 


been among those principally involved over 
the past six years, not only in the construction 
of the data set, but in using the Union Army 
data to examine an interesting range of prob- 
lems associated with aging. Four of these 


- scholars, Chulhee Lee, Dora L. Costa, John 


Kim, and Sven Wilson, have been graduate 
students of Robert Fogel, the principal inves- 
tigator of the ‘‘Early Indicators ...’’ project, 
and one, Louis Nguyen, was at the time a med- 
ical student at the University of Chicago. 
Much of the important work to date stemming 
from the Union Army sample may be sum- 
marized by the previous work of these five 
scholars. 

The basic strength of the Union Army sam- 
ple lies in the linkage of anthropomorphic 
measures to mortality dnd morbidity. John 


_ Kim, in his recent dissertation (Kim, 1996), 


examines the regularities observed in the 
weight—risk and height—risk relationships 
among different populations. Building upon 
the earlier work of Hans Th. Waaler (1984), 
Kim adds evidence of the value of height- 
weight-risk surfaces and the body-mass index 
(BMI) in tracking changes in health and mor- 
tality trends. Kim’s findings of the indepen- 
dent relationship of both height and BMI upon 
mortality, and of the secular trend in the av- 
erage level of BMI have important policy im- 
plications. Given our inability to change 
height beyond childhood, it requires that we 
examine policies regarding prenatal and early 
childhood care and nutrition if a nation is to 
move toward a more optimal BMI. 

Dora Costa’s (1995a, b, 1996) work on fac- 
tors affecting the age of retirement has added 
considerably to our knowledge of that process. 
She finds strong evidence that the tendency to 
ward retirement and earlier ages of retirement 
began well before public-policy legislation of 
the New Deal. Between 1880 and 1930 labor- 
force participation of men 65 years of age ai 
older dropped from 78 percent to 58 percent 
(Jon Roger Moen, 1987). By comparing 1 
tirement rates found in the Civil War pensi02 
records with current rates, Costa found that 70 
percent of the decline in labor-force partic’ 
pation experienced among white males be. § 
tween 1880 and 1990 occurred before 196% § 
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of the Social Security Act (Costa, 1995a p. 
98). Clearly, the Civil War pension played a 
` role in the decision of its recipients to retire. 
i $ By 1900, the Civil War pension was received 
7 = by 35 percent of all U.S. white males between 
t7 the ages of 55 and 59 and 21 percent of those 
; aged 60—64. Pension income averaged $135 
g -per year or 53 percent of the income of farm 
i: laborers and 36. percent of the wage of non- 
- farm workers (Costa, 1995a p. 299). Even 
though the Civil War pension system did not 
; require that one leave the labor force, as in the 
; case of modern Social Security benefits, Costa 
pe Te that a $10 increase in monthly pension 
2 income increased the probability of retirement 
“by 0.09. The retirement rate among Civil War 
ie. veterans in the pension system was double that 
S se of a random sample of nonveterans. Perhaps 
ae the most important finding for modern poli- 
a fy eymakers is the declining importance of in- 

come over time on the decision to leave the 
te ‘Jabor force. The elasticity of labor-force par- 


i pa 


3 pon with respect to pension income was 
t: very strong in the Union Army sample, at 0.73, 
< and rising as income from pensions rose. Other 

4 ‘recent studies find a smaller impact on labor- 
“force nonparticipation whether compared 
pe S- against assets or Social Security retirement 
and disability payments, with measured elas- 

t; Ee i ticities varying between 0.16 and 0.63 (Costa, 

i1995a pp. 315-16). These findings suggest 
be following conclusions: first, at the turn of 

“the century there existed a strong relationship 

between i income and retirement; second, the 
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t retirement decision has been declining 
-Over time; third, the importance of leisure 
e  Edods upon retirement decisions appears to be 
4- increasing; and finally, the Social Security ad- 
F inistrators and lawmakers may face consid- 
ec ctable difficulty in attempting to induce later 
oe 5 Rages of retirement as a remedy for the financial 
: Foblems of Social Security. 
e tae Costa’ S work on height, weight, and mor- 
Ga Suggests the value of the Union Army 
gp ult Sample in the modem debate involving 
‘Seve oPOMOrphic issues (Costa, 1993a, b). 
§ aB arar Ands in the Civil War sample an average 
À Akor 22.8 compared to 25.0 for males in 
S study of modern Norway (Costa, 
ae age ip 441). This low BMI among pension- 
par aoe ithe Civil War partially explains why 
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their mortality rate was higher than that of co- 
horts born today. Men with a BMI below 20 
made up 14 percent of the sample and ac- 
counted for 38 percent of total mortality. If 
Union Army recruits had possessed the mod- 
ern BMI distribution found in Waaler’s study, 


_ the resulting 14-percent decline in mortality 


would account for 20 percent of the total de- 
cline between 1900 and 1986 (Costa, 1993a 
p. 444). 

Combining Costa’s findings relating BMI 
and mortality with her earlier studies of in- 
come and retirement has produced important 
results (Costa, 1996). Not only would a mod- 
ern BMI have reduced mortality, but it would 
also have increased labor-force participation 
(by reducing retirement) by as much as 10 
percent and, therefore, increased total output. 
Costa finds a strong relationship between re- 
tirement and health in the Union Army data. 
At the same time, however, in addition to the 
declining importance of current income, there 
exists even stronger evidence of a significant 
decline over time in the importance of ill 
health as an explanation for one’s decision to 
leave the labor force. Costa finds the elasticity 
of labor-force nonparticipation with respect to 
ill health falling from 1.07 in the Civil War 
sample to 0.28 in the National Health Inter- 
view Survey (NHIS) sample (Costa, 1996 pp. 
79—80). 

Chulhee Lee’s work with the wartime rec- 
ords of the Union Army recruits yield some 
equally surprising results (Lee, 1997). Pre- 
vious studies examining general trends and 
conditions of health have identified the greater 
likelihood of early death for foreign-born com- 
pared to native-born individuals, of urban 
compared to rural dwellers, and nonfarm rel- - 
ative to farm inhabitants. The Civil War, how- 
ever, created a situation in which many 
populations were brought together into an un- 
usually dangerous disease environment, and 
according to Lee (1997), produced the oppo- 
site results from those observed for the general 
population. Native-born recruits from rural 
areas and farms suffered an increased risk of 
contracting disease and of dying from those 
diseases, compared to urban or foreign-born 
populations. Thus, those who were healthier 
before the war were at greater risk during the 
war, suggesting the importance of the general 
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disease environment upon health, and the mit- 
igating effects of prior contact and natural im- 
munities in the battle against disease. In 
addition, Lee also finds that prior family 
wealth does not provide explanatory evidence 
of war-related diseases and death among the 
Civil War recruits. The exceptions were those 
diseases that tend to be nutritionally based 
such as measles, diarrhea, and tuberculosis and 
other respiratory diseases. These results high- 
light the complex relationship between the dis- 
ease environment and other socioeconomic 
characteristics. 

Possibly one of the most important papers 
stems from an early 20-company subsample of 
the Union Army data. This paper (Fogel et al., 
1993) finds evidence of higher prevalence 
rates for chronic disease among Civil War vet- 
erans compared to veterans of a similar age 
who served in World War H and the Korean 
Conflict. Heart disease was 2.9 times more 
prevalent in the Union Army subsample, mus- 
culoskeletal and respiratory diseases were 1.6 
times as prevalent, and digestive diseases were 
4.7 times greater than modern levels. These 
observed differences between comparable 
ages over the past 70 years suggest a decline 
in chronic disease rates as high as 6 percent 
per decade. 

Work in progress by Sven Wilson, based 
upon a larger sample, suggests that further ev- 
idence will confirm the signs of the earlier re- 
sults even though the magnitude of the decline 
is still unknown. If this intertemporal decline 
in chronic disease continues, it will have pro- 
found implications for improvements in the 
health and welfare of the U.S. population over 
time. These improvements in health and the 
increasing age of onset of chronic illness could 
reduce future demands for health care and in- 
crease the ability of an aging population to re- 
main in the labor force. Based upon the work 
of Dora Costa, however, whether these im- 
provements imply increased labor-force par- 
ticipation by those over 65 depends less upon 
their health than upon continued changes in 
income, demand for leisure, and the elasticity 
of nonparticipation with respect to income and 
health. 

Wilson and Mark Rudberg (1996) are 
among the first to use the Union Army sample 
. to examine disease-specific prevalence rates 
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by age. Their disease-specific results confirm 
the presence of a secular decline in chronic 
disease at older ages. They compare conges- 
tive heart failure (CHF) rates found in the 
physicians’ examinations in the Union Army 
data with that found in the National Health and 
Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) I 
sample and in the Framingham Heart Study. 
From a “‘retrospective sample’’ of 752 Union 
Army pensioners alive on 1 January 1910, the 
incidence of CHF was 10.3 percent for indi- 
viduals aged 65—74 and 22.2 percent for those 
aged 75—84. Analysis of the prevalence of 
CHF in the NHANES I sample for 1970 
among those in the 65—74 age group resulted 
in a rate that was less than half that of the 
Union Army veterans, or 4.8 percent. Simi- 
larly, of 1,527 veterans followed by Wilson 
and Rudberg (1996) in an “‘1890 prospective 
sample,’’ 161 developed CHF over a 20-year 
follow-up period. The resulting rate of 10.5 
percent among the Union Army veterans com- 
pares to a rate of 7.6 percent found in the Fra- 
mingham Heart Study over the period 1970- 
1990. In addition to the higher prevalence 
rates found among Union Army veterans, the 
work of Wilson and Rudberg provides impor- 
tant evidence of the usefulness of this new data 
set for the study of age-specific diseases and 
morbidity and mortality rates. 

As useful as these findings are, we have only 
begun to explore the range of questions that 
may be addressed by this new data set. Among 
the issues remaining are the following: the 
effects of nutritional status, socioeconomic 
factors, and exposure to disease during devel- 
opmental and middle age on the morbidity and 
mortality rates of white males at middle and 
late ages; the impact of exposure to warfare 
during late adolescence and early adulthood 
upon employment, morbidity, and mortality 
rates among white males who survive to mid- 
dle and late ages; the effects of specific dis- 
eases and other disabilities on labor-forcé 
participation rates; the nature and cost 
effectiveness of arrangements for care of the 


aged by the nature of their disabilities and the :; 
effects of the residence where they wel > 
lodged; the effects of health and wartime &" 4 
perience upon geographic and occupational., 
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an examination of cross-sectional death 
be tificates and inferences from a longitudinal 
3 andy of morbidity using the physicians’ ex- 
“aminations. Data from this sample may also 
help resolve the nagging puzzle implied by the 
increase in life expectancy which began as 
early as 1870-1880, while height-by-age did 
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tential research agenda that may be addressed 
by the Union Army sample. This data set will 
` help scholars shed new light on the beginnings 
* of improvements in human ‘‘physical’’ capital 
© as reflected by changes in health, mortality, 
and economic welfare during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 
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The Rise of the Welfare State and Labor-Force Participation 
of Older Males: Evidence from the Pre-Social Security Era 


By CHULHEE LEE* 


The labor-force participation rate :‘(LFPR ) 
of older males in the United States fell dra- 
matically over the last five decades. Nearly 
half of men aged 65 and over participated in 
the labor market in 1945. Today, only 15 per- 


- Army pension and Old Age Assistance 
(OAA) programs. This result implies that the 


cent of males in the same age group are work- ` 


ing. The creation and expansion of various 
public welfare and social-insurance programs 
for old-age security has often been acknowl- 
edged as an important cause of the decline in 
the labor-market activity of the elderly. Nu- 
merous studies have examined how such pro- 
grams, especially Social Security, affected 
retirement behaviors of aged males on various 
empirical grounds.’ Unfortunately, the results 
of these studies are sharply divided over what 
proportion of the decreased LFPR of older 
males can be attributed to the increase in the 
coverage and benefits of the government 
income-transfer programs. 

The objective of this paper is to provide in- 
sight into how the development of public wel- 
fare programs contributed to the decline in the 
LFPR of the elderly by examining the pattern 
of change in the LFPR of older males prior to 
1940, when few old-age-security aids were of- 
fered by the government. I will show that the 
labor-market activity of older men greatly de- 
clined between 1880 and 1940, prior to: the 
creation of major public insurance programs, 
and that most of the fall in the LFPR of older 
males during those six decades cannot be ex- 
plained by the effects of the two major gov- 
ernment transfer programs for the elderly 
introduced prior to 1940, namely, the Union 
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rise of the welfare state may not be the main 
cause of the secular decline in labor-force par- 
ticipation of older males. 

This study is based on samples of several of 
the primary data sources that were collected 
and linked as part of the project titled ‘“Early 
Indicators of Later Work Level, Disease, and 
Death.’’ The empirical evidence given below 
is largely drawn from a sample of 15,149 Un- 
ion Army recruits who enlisted in companies 
organized in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. In particular, the patterns of transitions 
in labor-force status at older ages are exam- 
ined using a longitudinal sample of 2,259 aged 
veterans who were linked to both the 1900 and 
1910 censuses.” 


I. The Labor-Force Participation Rate of Older 
Men, 1880-1940 


Economists have been at odds over the trend 
in the LFPR of older males before 1940. The 
conventional belief was that the LFPR among 
males aged 65 and over remained relatively 
high until the last decade of the. 19th century 
and began to decline thereafter (John D. 
Durand, 1948; Clarence Long, 1958; Jon R. 
Moen, 1987). Roger L. Ransom and Richard 
Sutch (1986) have challenged this view, sug- 
gesting that the LFPR of males aged 60 and 
over was stable between 1870 and 1937. The 
main source of the disagreement on the LFPR 
is how to classify the men who were unem- 
ployed for a prolonged period during the cen- 
sus year. Ransom and Sutch (1986) removed 
individuals reporting six or more months 0 
unemployment (the long-term unemployed: 
hereafter) from the calculation of the labor 


2 See Lee (1998) for the characteristics and repres&™” p 
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Force, considering them ‘‘permanently unem- 
ost ” Moen (1987) and Robert A. Margo 
q (1993), on the other hand, contend that the 
‘Jong-term unemployed should not be excluded 
fom the labor force. 

-; To judge the validity of these definitions 
i of the labor force, I examined the patterns of 
the transitions in labor-force status for the 
2 - following three groups of aged men in the 
“ longitudinal sample of Union Army veter- 
©. ans: (i) those who were employed for the 
: full year or unemployed for less than six 
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Ee for six months Or r longer (UNEMP), 
. and (iii) retirees ( RET ).* It turns out that the 
= odds of participation 10 years later for the 
© UNEMP sample is in the middle of those for 
~ EMP and RET, holding personal character- 
ut ; istics constant. I also found that UNEMP in- 
r “dividuals were much more responsive to 
$ i ‘changes in pension income and health in 
D making retirement decisions than were EMP 
a7 individuals. On the other hand, RET individ- 
” uals were not affected at all by variations in 
“ income or health in making labor-force par- 
"ticipation decisions.* 
whi These patterns of labor-force transitions sug- 
i gest that the older long-term unemployed were 
probably at the marginal position in the labor 
è force. Only a small deterioration i in productivity 
: * Or modest increase in nonlabor income would 
5; * have prompted retirement among them. How- 
h ever, the long-term unemployed are clearly dis- 
tinct from the retired. They were much more 
A key to be gainfully employed 10 years later 
FA “than the retired, and their retirement decisions 
as ‘i eosely followed the prediction of economic 
‘theories of labor-force participation (negative 
jcitcome effect and positive substitution effect), 
Uy phil those of the retired did not. 
ae `; The above evidence suggests that the long- 
unemployed should have comprised a 
ct state from nonparticipation, support- 
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a 1987), ne Ransom and Sutch (1986) and Moen 
), I classify as retirees those whose occupation was 
ed as “‘retired,’’ blank, a nonoccupational title 
as Sua ‘live on pension,” or ‘‘insane’’), 
Capitalist, ” or ‘‘landlord,’’ as well as inmates of 
ve tions. 
ae a See Lee ( 1998) for more detailed method and results 
a yi, ©Bression analysis. 
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ing the conventional definition of the labor 
force. However, their higher propensity to re- 
tire within the next 10 years and greater re- 
sponsiveness to changes in income and health 
compared to those who were employed for the 
full year indicate that a part of them may have 
been practically out of the labor force. Judging 
by the comparison of probabilities of partici- 
pation 10 years later for the three groups, the 
long-term unemployed behaved as if they were 
a 50—50 mix of the employed and the retired. 

Based on the above result, I estimate the 
LFPR of older men for 1880, 1900, and 1910, 
excluding half of the long-term unemployed 
from the labor force. One problem is that the 
incidence of long-term unemployment among 
aged men (LU, hereafter) for 1880 is not read- 
ily available from the micro census data. In 
estimation, I employ an assumption that LU 
fell between 1880 and 1900 at the same rate 
as it did between 1900 and 1910. According 
to a number of local unemployment statistics, 
the prevalence of long-term unemployment 
should not have been much different between 
1880 and 1900. Moreover, a sharp decline in 
LU between 1900 and 1910 was partly due to 
changes in the definition of unemployment and 
selection of persons to report the number of 
weeks of unemployment (Moen, 1994). Un- 
der the above assumption, therefore, an upper- 
bound estimate of LU and a lower bound of 
the LFPR for 1880 would result. Even for the 
lower-bound LFPR, a downward tendency is 
apparent for the period between 1880 and 
1910. The LFPR among men aged 65 and over 
is 70 percent in 1880, 62 percent in 1900, and 
58. percent in 1910. The fall in the LFPR 
among men age 65 and over prior to 1940 ac- 
counts for half of the entire decline between 
1880 and 1990. This result suggests that the 
secular decline in the labor-force participation 
of older males started as early as the end of 
the 19th century, as the conventional view 
proposes. 


ll. Effect of the Union Army Pensions 


Dora L. Costa (1995) found that Union 
Army pensions had a strong positive effect on 
the probability of retirement of individual pen- 
sioners. As Moen (1987) reported, therefore, 
the decline in the LFPR of older males in the 
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late 19th and early 20th centuries may have 
been produced in part by the expansion of the 
Union Army pension program. There is little 
evidence on the magnitude of the retirement 
effect of Union Army pensions at the aggre- 
gate level, however. As far as the age group 
of 65 and over is concerned, the effect of Un- 
ion, Army pensions, on the LFPR of all males, 
if any, should have been particularly strong 
during the first decade of this century. Though 
the number of pensioners increased rapidly af- 
ter 1890, the majority of veterans were 
younger than 65 by the turn of the century. By 
1910, however, the vast majority of pensioners 
were 65 and older. For this reason, the number 
of pensioners aged 65 and older more than 
doubled between 1900 and 1910, while the to- 
tal number of pensioners decreased during the 
same period. After- 1910, on the other hand, 
the number of pensioners in that age group 
decreased sharply as many of them died. Ac- 
cordingly, the analysis below focuses on the 
period 1900-1910. 

I decompose the decline in the LFPR of men 
65 and older between 1900 and 1910 into por- 
tions attributable to several factors to examine 
how Union Army pensions affected the trend 
in the LFPR of older males. The LFPR of 
males in an age group j may be presented as 
the weighted average of the LFPR’s of Union 
Army pensioners (Př) and nonpensioners 
(PY), where corresponding weights are the 
fractions of pensioners (ġ;) and nonpensioners 
(1 — ¢;) in that age group. Here, I divide males 
65 and older into four age groups: 65—69, 70- 


74, 75—79, and 80 and older. The LFPR of all - 


males 65 and older (P“) can be given as the 
weighted average of the LFPR’s of the four 
age groups as below, where w denotes the pro- 
portion of men 65 and older in age group j: 


(1) P* = dia [OP7 + (1 — b) PFT. 


By differencing the above equation, one obtains 


+ Diw(P7 — P| )Ad; 


+ P Aw, +e. 
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The first and second terms on the right-hand 
side of equation (2) show the change in the 
LFPR of all males 65 and older produced by 
changes in the LFPR within the categories of 
pensioners and nonpensioners. The third term 
represents the size of the effect of a change in 
the fraction of pensioners, which depends on 
the difference in the LFPR between pensioners 
and nonpensioners. The remaining two térms — 
indicate, respectively, the effect of a change in 
age structure and the residual. 

I estimate the number of pensioners in each 
age group using the total number of Union 
Army pensioners reported in Moen (1987) 
and the age distribution of pensioners in the 
veteran sample. The number of nonpensioners 
in an age group is calculated by subtracting 
the estimated number of pensioners from the 
total number of the male population in that age 
group. For the LFPR of pensioners in each age 
group, I use the participation rate of veterans 
in the Union Army sample who received pen- 
sion benefits. The LFPR of nonpensioners in 
each age group is indirectly estimated based 
on the LFPR’s of all males and pensioners, and 
the proportion of pensioners in that age group. 

The results, reported in Table 1, suggest that 
the effect of change in the coverage of the Un- 
ion Army pension program accounts for only 
16 percent of the total decline in the LFPR of 
men 65 and older between 1900 and 1910. The 
fall in the LFPR among nonpensioners ex- 
plains nearly half of the LFPR decline among 
all older males. Another 30 percent is ac- 
counted for by the decline in the labor-market 
activity among pensioners. Even if one 
assumes that this 30 percent of the decline is 
entirely attributable to a rise in pension bene- 
fits, which is unlikely, less than half of the de- 
cline in the LFPR is explained by Union Army 
pension during the decade in which its effect 
should have been at the peak. 


Il. Effect of the Old-Age Assistance Program 






i 


According to the conventional estimates 
(Long, 1958), the LFPR of males aged 65 até ..| 


an 


> A more detailed description of the method of es i 
mation and data used in the computation are aval 
from the author upon request. 
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- TABLE 1—A DECOMPOSITION OF THE DECLINE — 
IN THE LFPR OF MEN 65 AND OLDER, 1900-1910 


Variable Estimate 
Dw AP? 0.019 (30.2) 
Lwl — b)AP; 0.028 (44.4) 
lw(P; — PY) Ad; 0.010 (15.9) 
rP Aw; i 0.003 (4.8) 

g -o -a T 0.003 (4.7). 
AP* 0.063 (100.0) 





Notes: In parenthesis is the percentage of the decline in 
the LFPR of all men 65 and over between 1900 and 1910 
explained by each variable. 


over fell from 58 percent in 1930 to 43.5 per- 
cent in 1940. This sharp decline in the partic- 
ipation of the aged during this period has often 
been attributed to the effects of a series of gov- 
ernment programs aimed at discouraging the 
labor supply of older workers, especially the 
Old Age Assistance (OAA) program, the first 
major federal—state transfer program to the 
nonveteran elderly (Donald O. Parsons, 1991; 
Leora F. Friedberg, 1996). According to 
Parsons (1991), half of the decline in the 
LFPR of men 65 and older between 1930 and 
1950 can be attributed to the introduction of 
OAA. This implies that about 20 percent of 
the total decline in the LFPR of aged males 
between 1880 and 1940 can be accounted for 
by OAA. 

The pure contribution of OAA to the de- 
, Cline in the LFPR of older males between 
=. 1930 and 1940 may have been smaller than 
#, Suggested by these studies because the 
<<. Strong retirement effect of OAA could have 
+, resulted in part from the poor employment 
-+ , Opportunities for aged workers during the 
* 1930s. It was suggested above that the 


cause of the poor labor-market prospect.$° It 
should be noted that older workers reen- 
tered the labor force or suspended their exit 
temporarily during the period 1940—1950 
when the economy had recovered from the 
Depression, despite the widespread exten- 
sion of Social Security and private pension 
plans. It is doubtful, therefore, that OAA 
could have stimulated retirement under a 
fair economic condition as much as it did 
during the Great Depression. 


ITV. Concluding Remarks 


The LFPR of older males started to decline 
in the late 19th century, long before the de- 
velopment of major public welfare programs 
for the elderly. Even with a lower-bound es- 
timate of the LFPR for 1880, nearly half of the 
decline in the LFPR of men 65 and older oc- 
curred prior to 1940. Moreover, the two major 
public income-transfer programs for the el- 
derly during those periods, namely the Union 
Army pension and OAA programs, appear to 
be of secondary importance in explaining the 
trend toward declining labor-market activity 
of older males. This evidence tends to support 
the view that the labor-force participation of 
older males would have declined over the last 
century even without the rise of public welfare 
and social insurance programs. 

It is widely accepted that increased retire- 
ment incomes should be one of the most im- 
portant causes of the long-term decline in the 
labor-market activity of older males. Costa 
(1995), for example, reported that 90 percent 
of the decline in labor-force participation rates 
of men older than 64 between 1900 and 1930 
could be attributed to secularly rising incomes. 
A further question arises from this view: what 
were the main sources of retirement incomes? 
The result of this study suggests that individ- 
uals should have financed retirement relying 


ix, long-term unemployed among aged veter- 


>x. 408 were much more sensitive to a change 
“z M Income or health in making retirement 


2, decisions than were those who were em- 


largely upon private resources, such as savings 


6 Indeed, Parsons (1991) based his inference on the 
regression coefficient for the interaction term between the 
average OAA benefit and the share of workers who earned 
below the poverty level in each state. The second variable 
might capture the variation in labor-market condition 


across states. 
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in various forms and family supports, rather — 


than income transfers from younger genera- 
tions forced by the government. 
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Secular Trends in the Determinants of Disability Benefits 


By SVEN E. WILSON AND Louis L. NGUYEN * 


A major justification for devoting resources 
to the study of public health is the potential to 
answer questions about the burden of poor 
health, both in terms of the total burden faced 
by individuals and the burden placed upon 
publicly funded social insurance programs. 
Indeed, the adequate provision of social insur- 
ance programs is one of the key policy issues 
of our day. A potentially fruitful approach in 
undertaking this effort is to investigate the ef- 
fects of specific chronic diseases and injuries 
upon program participation and benefit levels. 
Ideally, we would like to know something 
about the total economic costs of indivi- 
dual diseases using theoretically sound 
willingness-to-pay measures. In practice, how- 
ever, willingness-to-pay measures cannot be 
estimated with most available health data. 

Though this paper cannot pin down any- 
thing as ambitious as the total economic bur- 
den of disease, it does address the narrower 
but still important question of what is the bur- 
den of chronic illness upon Social Security 
Disability Insurance (SSDI) payments, and it 
documents how that burden has shifted be- 
tween different disease groups over the past 
century. Furthermore, it addresses, at least to 
a limited extent, the profound intellectual 
question of what determines disability and 
how biomedical, economic, social, and insti- 
tutional factors determine whether an individ- 
ual will be disabled. 

In this paper we begin an exploration of 
newly collected data on the health conditions 
and disability benefits of Union Army Veter- 
ans’ and make comparisons to recipients of 


* Wilson: Departments of Political Science and Eco- 
nomics, Brigham Young University, 762 SWKT, Provo, 
Utah 84602; Nguyen: Department of Surgery, Children’s 
Hospital, Harvard University, Enders 1050, 300 Long- 


. _— Wood Avenue, Boston, MA 02115. 


‘Data come from “Early Indicators of Later Work 
a vels, Disease, and Death’’ (Robert W. Fogel and Larry 
- Wimmer, 1992). All data used here are being prepared 


oe ang eposit at the Inter-university Consortium for Political 
RA Social Research (ICPSR), Ann Arbor, MI. 


disability benefits in more recent times. We 


_find two main results. The first is that there has 


been a significant shift in the types of diseases 
that lead to disability, both in terms of preva- 
lence rates and benefit levels. The second is 
more surprising: the disabled in modern times 
generally have a greater number of chronic ill- 
nesses than did disabled Union Army veterans, 
even those who were severely disabled. This 
result implies a way of thinking about disease 
and disability that deserves more research at- 
tention. In short, prior to the advent of modern 
medicine and the concurrent reductions in the 
physical demands of work, people became dis- 
abled not because they had numerous chronic 
illnesses (i.e., high rates of co-morbidity ), but 
because individual conditions (even ones as 
simple as hernias or hemorrhoids) had much: 
more severely debilitating effects on health 
and upon the capacity to work than those same 
conditions do today. 


I. Data 


Data for this study come from two major 
sources, The first data source includes exten- 
sive individual-level data relating to military 
service, health, occupation, residence, and a 
host of other socioeconomic variables across 
the lifespan of sample Union Army veterans 
of the U.S. Civil War. When the collection is 
complete it will contain a longitudinal, random 
sample consisting of several thousand vari- 
ables on approximately 36,000 individuals that 
were mustered into the Union Army during the 
Civil War (referred to here as the UA sample). 
This sample has been shown to be represen- 
tative of the white, male, Northern population 
in the late 19th century.” 

The second major data source is the New 
Beneficiary Survey (NBS). In 1982, the 
Social Security Administration surveyed 


2 For evidence, see Fogel (1993). 
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individuals who had recently begun receiving 
benefits. The NBS is valuable because it 
contains extensive information on both in- 
come sources and amounts (including SSDI) 
and data on specific chronic diseases and 
impairments. | 

Making comparisons between these two 
data sources..is extremely challenging for a 
number of reasons. First the state of medical 
knowledge is much different between the two 
time periods. Second, medical data in the UA 
sample come from physical exams, while the 
NBS health data is self-reported. Third, the el- 
igibility requirements for the Union Army 
pension and SSDI were much different, as was 
the determination of benefits. Disability ben- 
efits in the UA data were determined by se- 
verity, while under SSDI they are determined 
primarily by Social Security earnings history. 
Finally, because we are talking about people 
living a century apart, many other differences 
exist between the populations that can never 
be completely controlled for. This is the same 
challenge that has always existed in using his- 
torical data to make comparisons to modern 
populations. 

In order to make the data as comparable as 
possible, several restrictions were made in in- 
cluding observations for analysis. Both sam- 
ples are restricted to “‘new beneficiaries’’ of 
disability benefits. In the NBS, all individuals 
are new recipients of SSDI, while in the UA 
sample, we restrict analysis to those who were 
first pensioned in 1891—1892. This period was 
chosen because it follows the liberalization of 
the pension laws in 1890 which allowed, for 
the first time, disability benefits to be awarded 
for conditions not related to wartime experi- 
ence. Both samples were also restricted to 
males aged 45-59. The final NBS subsample 
includes 1,569 individuals, while the UA sub- 
sample contains 1,410 individuals mustered 
into the Union Army in 15 different states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The bulk of the health information in the 
UA sample comes from records of the Pension 
Bureau, referred to as ‘‘Surgeons’ Certifi- 
cates.” After applying for disability benefits, 
the claimant was required to submit to a de- 
tailed physical examination by a government- 
appointed board of three physicians. These 
exams were very thorough and included an in- 
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vestigation of the particular disabilities 
claimed by the veteran. The examining phy- 
sicians noted physical-exam findings and rec- 
ommendations for pension benefits on the 
certificate. Previous studies using the UA data 
on health were from a small pilot sample in 


which the Surgeons’ Certificates were col- 


lected. in a very. crude fashion. .The,data used 


‘here, in contrast, contain roughly two-thirds of 


the final sample size, and the collection pro- 
cess of the medical data has been dramatically 
improved. | 

Data from the Surgeons’ Certificates are or- 
ganized into major disease categories that re- 
flect the categorization typically given by the 
examining physicians. Each of these catego- 
ries is given a ‘‘rating,’’ which corresponds to 
the dollar amount for the categories. For ex- 
ample, if the claimant was found to have heart 
disease and ‘‘rheumatism,’’ the dollar amount 
awarded was divided between these two con- 
ditions according to their respective severity. 
Some of the disease categories correspond ob- 
viously to major body systems (cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory, genitourinary, etc.). Other 
categories are narrower, but they were impor- 
tant in terms of the disability rating system. 
For instance, there are categories for chronic 
diarrhea, varicose veins, and hernias because 
the examining physicians would frequently 
give dollar ratings attributed to these individ- 
ual conditions. The disability rating is used as 
the fundamental criterion of whether disease 
exists within a given category. There are, of 
course, extensive additional data collected 
from the certificates that can be used to deter- 
mine the presence of disease. It should be 
noted that this is a difficult and subjective pro- 
cess using currently nonstandardized values. 
Further explorations into making differenti- 
ated diagnoses may alter somewhat the results 
given here.’ 


3 Because of space restrictions, a detailed discussion of 
how determinations of disease are made is not possible. 
An appendix outlining the methodology used in making 
these determinations, as well as more detail on diseas¢ 
categories in both the Union Army sample and the New 
Beneficiary Survey, is available from the authors up" 
request. : 
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$, TABLE 1—New BENEFICIARIES OF SSDI (1982) AND 
* New BENEFICIARIES OF THE UNION ARMY PENSION 
(1891—1892) 


4 Š — “ ms — 
s ae 


Union Army veterans 


wo Ts 
f 





s SSDI by disability status 
ZŠ. Disease recipients sga POMAR as 
2: category (percentage) Mild Moderate Severe 
S ee 
© Cardiovascular 70.5 (25.2 . 40,3 48.3 
Arthritis 60.7 64.9 65.9 68.0 
Injury 50.9 24.4 28.8 32.0 
< Mental/ 
ie emotional 38.1 2.0 3.3 4.4 
“2: Gastrointestinal 374 -441 56.1 61.6 
== Bye u 3h22 13.0 15.3 20.7 
=3. Respiratory 30.4 19.1 184 313 
re Ear 20.9 4.5 Le 25.2 
“<< Central nervous 
Pe system 19.6 8.0 10.3 16.3 
“= Cancer 6.8 . 05 1.1 2.0 
> Other NA 11.3 18.4 22.1 
N: 1,569 644 472 294 





“w Notes: Both samples include males aged 45-59. The SSDI 
“= sample has been reweighted to match the age distribution 
Fs of the Union Army Veterans’ sample. Information on dis- 
f°. ease classification is provided in a methodological appen- 

<> dix available from the authors upon request. See text for 
t-< discussion of disability status. 
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PS rh 


hee H. Comparing the Health of the 
a So Disabled Across Time 

"2 . While we do not make a direct comparison 
ez), between the overall rates of disability-program 


Ce = 


fos: is clear that the program participation rate was 


“tae much higher for the Union Army pension than 
pee among veterans is not known, the UA sample 
i =z Indicates that by 1890, between 26 percent and 
‘2847 percent (depending on mortality assump- 


4 


fons) of veterans had already enrolled in the 
Program. In contrast, roughly 3 percent of the 
“Working-age population receives SSDI. 
{ys.What we are able to calculate here is the 
Proportion of individuals in each sample who 
“pert Specific chronic conditions. Table 1 
pases this comparison using a slight reclas- 
4 ication of the disease categories in each 
s94 Sample. The first column shows the percent- 


2: 
kasaha 


















Sal appendix (see footnote 3). 


reclassification is also discussed in the method-- 
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_age of sample respondents in the NBS who 


report specific chronic conditions.’ The re- 
maining columns give the prevalence rates for 
the Union Army veterans according to the 
overall disability status of the veterans. The 
designations of mild, moderate, and severe are 
somewhat arbitrary, but natural breaking 
points occur given the nature of the Union 
Army pension system during this time period. 
‘‘Severe’’ disability occurs if the examining 
physicians recommend a pension of at least 
$18 per month (which is a ‘‘total 3rd grade’ 
pension and is considered equivalent to the 
loss of a hand or foot). ““Moderate’’ disability 
is given to those who are. recommended to re- 
ceive $12—17 per month ($12 is the maximum 
allowable under the 1890 law). ‘‘Mild’’ dis- 
ability is any recommended amount less than 
$12 per month. 

Given that the Union Army program had 
much higher rates of participation, it is not sur- 
prising that, overall, the disease prevalence 
rates are higher for the NBS sample. However, 
even when we restrict the UA sample to those 
who are severely disabled (21 percent of the 
sample), we find that the prevalence rates in 
the NBS are either roughly the same (within. 
5 percentage points) or higher than the UA 
rates. The only exception to this is the dra- 
matically higher rate of gastrointestinal dis- 
ease (hernias, chronic diarrhea, hemorrhoids, 
diseases of the liver, to name a few) among 
the UA individuals. The UA sample has some- 
what higher rates for arthritis, for respiratory 
disease, and for diseases of the ear, but the 
SSDI sample is substantially higher for the dis- 
ease categories of cardiovascular, injury, men- 
tal/emotional, and eye disease. Diseases of the 
central nervous system and cancer are also 
modestly higher in the NBS sample. 

Issues of sample comparability should 
lead us to approach these results cautiously, 
because there are many potential sample bi- 
ases. One reason the. NBS rates may be 
higher is that these individuals are recent 
recipients of SSDI, and they may feel an 


5 The reported numbers for the SSDI sample have been 
reweighted to match the age distribution of the Union 
Army Veteran Sample, though this reweighting has very 
small effects on the reported results. 
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incentive to overreport their health condi- 
tions given that they have recently been 
classified as disabled. However, the general 
scholarly consensus on self-reported health 
data is that most conditions are underre- 
ported, if for no other reason than that they 
have not been revealed by a physical exam, 
thereby mitigating the effect of the overre- 
porting. An additional potential bias is that 
the UA sample may contain many individ- 
uals who would have previously been clas- 
sified as disabled but were not eligible until 
the change in the law in 1890, whereas the 
NBS sample includes only those recently 
disabled. However, since there was little 
that could be done for these people in terms 
of medical treatment, the UA sample rates 
are probably higher than they would be if 
the sample were to consist solely of the 
newly disabled, as the NBS does. This bias 
tends to reinforce, not weaken, our results. 

Probably the biggest reason to regard this 
result as tentative involves differences in di- 
agnostic techniques between the two periods. 
One advantage of a disease-specific approach 
is that we can point to particular conditions 
where this effect should be most pronounced. 
Cancer 1s an obvious example, given that most 
cancers were undetectable and untreatable in 
the 19th century. Another case is mental/ 
emotional illness. It is also plausible that ap- 
plying advanced diagnostic techniques in the 
case of cardiovascular disease would lead us 
to increase the UA estimate in that category, 
particularly since hypertension was not under- 
stood in the 1890’s but is a common diagnosis 
today. 

It is important to note at this point that 
higher rates of chronic illness among recipi- 
ents of disability benefits do not imply that the 
UA individuals were not as sick as modern 
populations. There are compelling reasons to 
believe that the physical disabilities of indi- 
viduals in the 1890’s were, on average, much 


greater than today, even when holding con- . 


stant the level of chronic disease and injury. 
For instance, lack of medical treatment caused 
many conditions that are effectively treated to- 
day (such as hernias or varicose veins) to be 
highly debilitating. This is especially true in 
light of the fact that the physical demands of 
the workplace have fallen significantly. - 
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TABLE 2-—RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
DISEASE CATEGORIES TO DISABILITY BENEFIT LEVELS _ 





(PERCENTAGES ) 
Union Army SSDI 
veterans recipients 

Disease category (1891—1892) (1982) 
Gastrointestinal 25.4 9.3 
.. Arthritis 23.3 . 159 
Cardiovascular 12.4 23.3 
Injury 10.0 13.9 
Respiratory 8.3 8.2 
_ Other 6.0 0.0 
Eye 5.8 8.6 
Ear 5.1 4.5 
Central nervous system 2.8 4.9 
Mental/psychological 0.6 9.3 

_ Cancer 0.4 22 
N: 1,410 1,569 


Notes: Both samples include males aged 45-59. The SSDI 
sample is reweighted to match the age distribution of the 
Union Army sample. Disease reclassifications are dis- 
cussed in a methodological appendix available from the 
authors upon request. 


A final comparison between the two periods 
concerns not the prevalence of conditions 
among the disabled, but the relative contribu- 
tions that chronic conditions make to the mon- 


etary value of disability benefits. In the Union 


Army sample, dollar amounts were specifi- 
cally attributed to different conditions, but in 
the NBS, only crude estimates of relative bur- 
den can be made. This task is undertaken here 
by dividing the total monthly benefit equally 
across the conditions reported by the respon- 
dent.. Thus if the total benefit is $600 and the 
respondent reports having a respiratory con- 
dition and arthritis, then the $300 is attributed 
to each condition. 

The relative budgetary burdens of the dif- 
ferent conditions are classified in Table 2 (the 
observations from the NBS sample have been 
reweighted to reflect the age distribution in the 
Union Army sample). Though similarities €x- 
ist, there is a noticeable shift in the distribution 
of disease burden. Gastrointestinal diseas¢ 
(which includes mostly conditions that ar 
easily correctable today ) and arthritis togeth¢t 
account for close to half the burden of diseas®’ 4 
of new beneficiaries in the 1891-1892 period § 
but just over 25 percent in the modern perio a 
Much-of the difference has been made up m a 
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: = of cardiovascular disease and mental/ 
“emotional conditions. These shifts, though 
a tentative given the nature of the data, are con- 
sistent with the medical, economic, social, and 
z institutional factors that have occurred over 


the last century. 
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a Ill. Future Directions 
$ The economic burden of disease is repre- 


> sented, in part, by the payment of disability 
. benefits. Thus, the relative burden of different 
= chronic health conditions is an important vari- 
AS- able that affects policy choices such as the al- 
22> location of medical research funds or the 
xg. provision of disability insurance. The lesson 
z = prot this research is that accurate forecasts of 

% disease prevalence rates are not sufficient for 
oS T making disability policy. We must under- 
<<; Stand, as well, the variety of continually 
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“KES. © The link between specific chronic disease and disa- 
=° bility is missing, for instance, in the recent finding by 
- =. Kenneth G. Manton et al. (1997) that chronic disability 

s<.- rates among the U.S. elderly (age 65+) fell between the 

© years of 1982 and 1994. Though there is mounting evi- 
oF ‘dence, such as that in Timothy Waidmann et al. (1995), 
ee S that rates of chronic illness are falling as well, little is 
é Ee * known about how changes in the relationship between dis- 
se ease and disability may have affected the disability trends. 
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changing factors that cause a particular con- 
. dition to be debilitating and whether or not that 
debilitation leads to participation in available 
disability programs. 


* 
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The Evolution of Retirement: Summary of a Research Project . 


By Dora L. Costa* 


We are not the first generation faced with 
rising retirement rates and an increasing pro- 
portion of elderly. In 1880, less than 3 percent 
of the U.S. population was older than 64, and 
this figure has increased steadily over the 
course of this century. Retirement rates of 
older men, both in the United States and in 
Europe, have been rising for more than a cen- 
tury as well. In 1880, the majority of men older 
than 64 toiled in the labor force. The fraction 
in the labor force has fallen steadily, and con- 
tinuously, so that those men left in the labor 
force today are in the minority (see Fig. 1). 

The trend observed in Figure 1 suggests 
that the past can inform our predictions of the 
future course of retirement rates. Seventy per- 
cent of the decline in the labor-force partici- 
pation rates of men age 65 or older occurred 
before 1960. Furthermore, the trends across 
countries are remarkably similar, suggesting 
that characteristics of state or private pensions 
that are specific to an individual country can- 
not explain the long-term rise in retirement 
rates. 

Researchers who have sought to examine 
the origins of retirement have been stymied 
by the lack of data. The most common expla- 
nation for increasing retirement rates has been 
rising incomes, whether in the form of state 
or private pensions or personal savings. An 
analysis of retirement therefore requires infor- 
mation on retirement status; demographic 
characteristics such as age; health; a proxy for 
the opportunity cost of not working such as 
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Center for Population Economics, Graduate School of 
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forgone income or occupation; and retirement 
income such as pension amount. These are 
very strict data requirements. One of the few 
sources of information on the elderly of the 
past, the census, allows one to relate retirement 
status only to demographic characteristics, not 
to wealth. Fortunately, with enough time and 
money, it is possible to create a longitudinal 
data set that meets these requirements by link- 
ing census records to the records generated by 
the first major pension program in the United 
States, that serving Union Army veterans of 
the Civil War. 

This paper summarizes the results of a re- 
search project (Costa, 1998) on the evolution 
of retirement that uses Civil War records to 
compare the retirement experience of the co- 
hort that reached age 65 at the beginning of 
the 20th century with that of later cohorts. 


I. Income and Retirement 


Although evidence on the impact of assets, 
private pensions, and Social Security on re- 
tirement rates is mixed, many studies find that 
these factors have a relatively small effect on 
retirement rates. For example, Patricia M. 
Anderson et al. (1997) conclude that changes 
in pensions and social security from the late 
1960’s into the 1980’s account for at most a 
quarter of the trend toward earlier retirement 
for those in their early sixties and cannot ac- 
count for any of the increase in retirement rates 
among those older than 64. But, this need not 
imply that rising retirement incomes have had 
little impact on long-run retirement rates. The 
applicability of cross-sectional estimates based 
on data from the 1960’s and later to periods 
outside the sample range is questionable. Re- 
tirement rates were already high by 1960, and 
thus only large benefit increases could have 
enticed those remaining in the labor force to 
have withdrawn. 

The Union Army records provide a unique 
opportunity to estimate the impact of a purée 
income transfer on retirement rates in the 
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FIGURE 1. LABOR~FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF MEN 
AGE 65 AND Over, 1850-1990, UNITED STATES, 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 


Note: German participation rates for 1882, 1895, and 1907 
are based on the participation rates for men age 60-69 
and 70 or older. 

Source: Costa (1998). 


past. The receipt or level of Union Army 
pensions, which replaced about 30 percent 
of the income of an unskilled laborer, did not 
depend on current income or past wages. 
Rather, their generosity was determined by 
the pensioner’s health. Because the amount 
received depended not just on the serious- 
ness of his infirmity, but also on whether the 
veteran could trace his disability to the war 
and therefore on the often incorrect medical 
theories of the time, the impact of pensions 
on labor supply can be disentangled from 
that of health. 
Estimates of elasticities of retirement with 
f- respect to pensions suggest that Union Army 
;.. Veterans were very responsive to pension in- 
{= . Come. In 1900 the elasticity was 0.73, and 
«= m 1910 it was 0.46. Recent elasticities are 
Much smaller (see Table 1). The 1910 
[z ©Slmate of the elasticity of retirement im- 
f = Plies that 90 percent of the decline in labor- 
pi force participation rates of men older than 
pe: 64 between 1900 and 1930 could be attrib- 
byt. Uled to secularly rising incomes. Leora F. 
Friedberg’ s (1996) estimates suggest that 
- Secularly rising incomes account for at least 
" half of the decline between 1930 and 1950. 
ising incomes may explain none of the 
1950-1980 decline. 
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TABLE 1—ELASTICITIES OF RETIREMENT WITH RESPECT 
TO RETIREMENT INCOME IN SELECTED STUDIES 











Study Age group Year Elasticity 
Union Army pensions 
Costa (1998) median = 56 1990 0.73 
Social Security disability 
Donald O. Parsons 48-62 1969 0.63 
(1980) 
* “Jonathan S. Leonard ` ` 45-54 1972 0.35 
(1979) 
Haveman and Wolfe 45-62 1978 0,.21--0.06 
(1984, b) 
John Bound (1989) 45-64 1972/1978 0.16 
Union Army pensions 
Costa (1998) median = 66 1910 0.47 
Old Age Assistance 
Friedberg (1996) 66-80 1940/1950 0.25-0.42 
Oid Age and Survivors Insurance 
Michael D. Hurd and 60-64 early 1970s 0.71 
Michael J. Boskin 
(1984) 
Jerry A. Hausman and 58-63 in 1969 1969-1979 0.23 
David Wise (1985) 
Alan B. Krueger and 60-68 1976-1988 ~() 
Jorn-Steffen 
Pischke (1992) 
Assets 
Hausman and Wise 58-63 in 1969 1969-1979 ~() 


(1985) 


Note: The elasticities given for Friedberg (1996), Hurd and Boskin 
(1984), and Hausman and Wise (1985) were estimated using the 
information provided by the authors. 


Several factors could account for the falling 
income elasticity of retirement. Workers may 
now be less responsive to changes in transfer 
income because they are no longer close to 
subsistence levels; instead, they reach retire- 
ment age with enough to satisfy their con- 
sumption needs. Alternatively, by establishing 
age 65 (and later age 62) as an ‘‘official’’ re- 
tirement age, Social Security may have led in- 
dividuals to want to retire at that age and 
therefore reduced the effect of income on the 
work decision. Finally, retirement has become 
more attractive because men are less circum- 
scribed in their choice of leisure-time activi- 
ties. Mass tourism and mass entertainment 
have increased the variety of recreational ac- 
tivities and lowered their price. 


234 
II. Other Explanations 


Other explanations for the rise of retirement 
have focused on increases in the duration of 
unemployment, sectoral shifts in the economy, 
and worsening average health. But a compar- 
ison of recent with early cohorts, including 
Union Army veterans, suggests that the burden 
of chronic, disease has fallen. Between 1910 
and 1983 the prevalence of heart disease 
among men older than 64 fell from 75 percent 
to 40 percent, that of musculoskeletal disease 
from 68 percent to 48 percent, and that of 
respiratory disease from 42 percent to 30 per- 
cent. Between 1935 and 1992 rates of blind- 
ness fell by about one-third. The elderly have 
benefited from advances in medical technol- 
ogy, lessened occupational hazards, and better 
early-life conditions. At the same time, health 


has become less important to the retirement. 


decision. Because chronic conditions can now 
be better controlled and because physical job 
requirements have been reduced, those in poor 
health are more likely to participate in the la- 
bor force now than in 1900 or 1910 (relative 
to those in good health). Age 65 may therefore 
no longer be as appropriate a demarcation of 
old age as it was in the first half of the century, 
when the health of the typical 65-year-old was 
very poor. 

Declines in part-time work, nonfarm self- 
employment, and farming cannot explain the 
rise of retirement since 1880 either. An ex- 
amination of census data reveals that the pro- 
portion of 65—74-year-old employees working 
part-time rose from 15 percent in 1940 to 47 
percent in 1990. The fraction of the labor force 
that is self-employed has fallen, but only since 
the 1960’s have older self-employed workers 
been more likely to remain in the labor force 
than wage and salary workers. The lower re- 
tirement rates of farmers relative to nonfarm- 
ers are also a recent phenomenon. The 
longitudinal information on occupation and 
residence in the Union Army records shows 
that in 1900 and in 1910 farmers were no less 
likely to retire than nonfarmers and that upon 
retirement farmers usually moved to a nearby 
town, thus exiting the farm population. 

The increased duration of unemployment 
spells accounts for up to one-fifth of the in- 
crease in retirement rates of men older than 64 
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since 1900. Census data suggest that unem-~: 
ployment within the state of residence has g-- 
substantial effect upon the retirement of men ` 


older than 64 in 1900 and upon men aged 50. 
64 in 1980. But the unemployed would not 
have been able to retire unless they had income 
sources other than wages. In 1910, men faceg 
with high unemployment in their state of res. 
idence were more likely to leave the labor 
force if they were Union Army veterans (and 
hence eligible for a pension ) than if they were 
nonveterans. 


MI. The Retirement Lifestyle 


For many men at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, retirement brought with it dependence 
upon children. Close to half of retired men 
older than 64 in 1880 were living in the house- 
holds of children or other relatives: Estimates 
of the impact of Union Army pensions on the 
probability of living with family members sug- 
gest that at the beginning of the century retired 
men older than 64 would have preferred to re- 
main independent of their families; the major- 
ity simply could not afford to do so. 

By mid-century fewer than 20 percent of re- 
tired men were dependent upon their children 
for support, and some of these men had mi- 
grated to Florida or California to enjoy their 
retirement in warmer weather. Even if they 
had not migrated, they were able to enjoy 
many more recreational amenities than their 
predecessors. In addition to socializing with 
other retirees or reading, they could spend 
their time listening to the radio, going to movie 
theaters, or touring in their own cars. In fact, 
by the mid-1930’s the purchase of recreational 
goods was no longer concentrated largely 
among the well-off, but was fairly egalitarian 
across all income groups. 

The fraction of 65-year-old retirees citing 4 
preference for leisure as their main motivation 
for leaving the labor force rose from 3 percent 
in 1941 (Edna C. Wentworth, 1945) to 48 pet 
cent in 1982 (Sally R. Sherman, 1985). Upos 
retirement, many couples are now increasing 


both the frequency and length of travel (Dea? - 


W. Morse and Susan H. Gray, 1980 p. 60). 


Only 5 percent of retired men older than °° . 
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are now living in the households of their ¢ 
dren. Evidence from recent data (see Doug! 





















Wolf [1994] for a review of the literature) 
Reus ie that changes in income have relatively 
oe iiie effect on living arrangements. The few 
mw cetired men living with their children may 
z s i have special needs or tastes. In addition, not 
i% ‘aly are incomes now much higher than in the 
ba ‘past, but the growth of retirement communities 
o us in low-cost living areas, the declining price of 
s jransport’ and `of communication’ with family 


i support services, among other factors, 
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i; “have lowered the price of living alone. This in 
e “gum may have increased the attractiveness of 
“4 retirement. 

Tsx. Retirement has become a meaningful con- 
<<cept for women as well. In the past, relatively 
oe few women devoted their prime years to mar- 
Poa ket work. Women who entered the labor force 
oe zearly in their lives withdrew to work in the 
a soh home, and if they reentered once their children 
ce "Heached adulthood they left the labor force 
n ‘again in their late forties or early fifties. The 
‘important life event that they faced in old age 
‘cs Was widowhood, accompanied by dependence 
Ms 
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E ipon their children. Although widowhood still 

¥ characterizes women’s experience of old age, 

fe ‘Social Security has reduced widows’ depen- 
ed zs dence upon their children (Costa, 1997). 
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; ae IV. Looking to the Future 
f 4 The elderly have financed part of their re- 
se . titement through public monies. First it was 
tss through Union Army pensions; then in the late 
1920's and early 1930’s, many states provided 
qh ‘pensions to the needy aged. These pensions 
a2ewere later replaced by Social Security Old 
i VApe Assistance and Old Age Insurance. The 
ad -havailability of revenue resources and increas- 
- = well-organized elderly pressure groups 
+x ¿Spurred the growth of old-age programs. As 
a3 ‘athe population ages, the elderly may become 
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* 2 program expansion. But, as their numbers 
“2; Hise, it will become increasingly harder for the 
ne to finance a lengthy retirement for the 










; | Changes to the Social Security system de- 
% A Young to ease the financial burden on the 
ne ie ae such as increasing the age at which full 
Merrnelits can be received, have already been 
ey Bplmentd and more are likely. Will these 
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changes-be enough to slow down or reverse 
the trend toward earlier retirement? Figure 1 
showed that, although historically there have 
been increases in labor-force participation 
rates (e.g., between 1910 and 1920 and be- 
tween 1940 and 1950), the overwhelming 
trend has been toward falling participation 
rates. Table 1 demonstrated that income has 
exerted less and less of an effect on the retire- 
ment decision of succeeding cohorts. If this 
insensitivity to income arises from social 
norms, perhaps established by Social Security, 
then a reversal certainly is possible. But part 
of this insensitivity may arise from the rela- 
tively high wealth levels of today’s retirees, 
from their ability to maintain their standard of 
living by migrating to low-cost areas, and from 
the affordability of mass tourism and mass en- 
tertainment, both of which enable the elderly 
to pursue “‘the good life.’ The expenditure 
elasticity of recreational goods has declined 
sharply since the 1880’s (a decline that coin- 
cides with that in the income elasticity of re- 
tirement), suggesting that income has become 
less important to the enjoyment of leisure. If 
incomes continue to rise as economic growth 
progresses and if leisure time activities con- 
tinue to be relatively inexpensive and enticing, 
then the rise of retirement is unlikely to 
reverse. 

Without a reversal in the nse of retirement, 
payroll taxes will have to increase to resolve 
the fiscal problems facing Social Security. 
These fiscal problems are likely to be com- 
pounded by the increasing longevity of the el- 
derly population. The Union Army records 
show that the American population has been 
growing healthier since the end of the 19th 
century. Trends in adult height and early life 
conditions suggest that the baby boomers will 
enjoy a particularly healthy and long-lived old 
age. Although morbidity improvements may 
reduce health-care costs, the elderly popula- 
tion will be larger both in terms of absolute 
numbers and as a proportion of the population. 
Previous generations responded to an increas- 
ing proportion of élderly by instituting old-age 
pensions. But as the number of years spent in 
retirement begins to approach one-third of our 
adult lives and as retirement continues to 
evolve from a period of dependency to a 
period of self-realization, the financing of 
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retirement is likely to rest increasingly with 
individuals. 
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"=. _ DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS AND ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


3 . Uncertain Demographic Futures and Social Security Finances 


By RONALD LEE'AND SHRIPAD TULJAPURKAR * 


5 e 


Long-run decline of fertility and mortality 
will lead to secular aging of the U.S. popula- 
tion, punctuated by the retirement of the baby- 
boom generations in the early 21st century. 
These changes will severely stress our Social 

`. Security system. However, despite their inex- 
- orability, there is uncertainty about their tim- 
¿ sing and extent, and about economic factors 


- which will also influence the system’s fi- | 


nances. Projection scenarios based on high, 

medium, and low assumptions are widely used 

>. to assess and describe this uncertainty, but this 

= approach suffers many problems and has no 
probabilistic interpretation. 

In this paper, we build on our earlier stochas- 
tic forecasts of the population (Lee and 
Tuljapurkar, 1994), combined with time-series 
models of productivity growth and interest rates, 

_. to construct stochastic forecasts of the long-run 
_ finances of Social Security (OASDI). Our fore- 
“© Casting models do not incorporate economic 
feedbacks; interest and labor productivity are 
treated as exogenous. The Congressional Budget 
is Office (1996) has also prepared long-run sto- 
“ Chastic federal budget forecasts based on our 
(1994) stochastic populations, and Martin 
g: Holmer (1995) has developed stochastic Social 
¥- Security projections using a different approach. 
E L Forecasts of Fertility, Mortality, and Population 


` 
ari” 


mir 
wk . 


m Our stochastic population forecasts are 
s= based on prior stochastic forecasts of mortality 
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(Lee and Lawrence Carter, 1992) and fertility 
(Lee, 1993), taking net immigration as given 
at the levels assumed by the Social Security 
Administration forecasts (Board of Trustees, 
1995, 1996), henceforth called SSA. Age- 
specific death rates, m(x, t) (where x is age 
and f¢ is time), are modeled as 


In(m(x, t)) 
= a(x) + b(x)k(t) + e(x, f). 
Here k(t) is an unobserved but estimable in- 


dex of the intensity of mortality. The model is 
fit to a matrix of death rates m(x, t), and the 


. resulting estimated time series of k(t) is mod- 


eled as a stochastic time series (for the United 
States, a random walk with drift fits the series 
well). The probability distribution of k(t) can 
then be forecast and used to generate proba- 
bility distributions for future age-specific 
death rates. In these forecasts, mean life ex- 
pectancy rises from 76 now to 86 years by 
2070, twice the gain in SSA projections, with 
a 95-percent interval of 81-90 years. Fertility 
is handled similarly, except that the long-term 
mean level of fertility is constrained to a spec- 
ified level, here taken to be 1.9 children per 
woman, as assumed by SSA. The predicted 
95-percent interval converges to 0.7—3.3 chil- 
dren per woman. | 

Probabilistic forecasts of the population are 
then constructed through repeated stochastic 
simulations, with each generating one partic- 
ular realization or sample path for the popu- 
lation size and age distribution from 1995 to 
2070. Probability distributions are computed 
from the frequency distributions of these sam- 
ple paths or functions of them. The mean fore- 
cast for the old-age dependency ratio in 2070 
is 0.47 with a 95-percent interval of 0.26- 
0.68. The corresponding SSA projection is 
0.41 (0.31-0.57). 
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. IL. Forecasts of Productivity Growth Rates 
and Interest Rates 


SSA considers alternative assumptions 
about fertility, mortality, productivity, interest, 
immigration, inflation, disability uptake, and 
disability termination. We treat only the first 
four as stochastic: The growth rate of real pro- 
ductivity and the real interest rate are modeled 
as undifferenced stochastic time series: with 
long-run means constrained to equal the mid- 
dle assumptions of SSA (1 percent per year 
and 2.3 percent, respectively; the fitted models 
turn out to be independent AR(1) processes). 
Not differencing and constraining the mean al- 
leviates the serious problems in the use of sta- 
tistical time-series models for long-term 
forecasts (wandering means and exploding 
variances ). Productivity is measured as output 
per labor hour, purged of the effects of chang- 
ing age—sex composition of the labor force. 
Interest rates are those on special Treasury 
bonds issued for Social Security. The farther 
the trust-fund balance departs from zero, the 
less defensible is the assumption of exogeneity 
for productivity growth and interest rates. Our 
95-percent interval for productivity growth 
converges to a width of 0.08, whereas the 
width of the SSA bracket is 0.01, or only one- 
eighth as large. The comparison of intervals 
for interest rates is similar. Given the different 
meaning of these intervals in the different con- 
texts, however, they are not necessarily incon- 
sistent (see Lee and Tuljapurkar [1998] for 
details). ` 


IH. The Tax and Benefit Schedules 


To calculate the tax revenues and benefit 
payments of the system, we begin with empir- 
ical age profiles of 1994 payroll taxes paid and 
benefits received (calculated from the March 
Current Population Survey and the Statistical 
Supplement to the Social Security Bulletin). 
We then forecast these age schedules for fu- 
ture years conditional òn assumptions about 
policy. In the “‘current policy’’ forecasts, we 
modify the shape and level of future schedules 
to reflect legislated changes in the normal re- 
_ tirement age in the coming decades. We raise 
the age schedule of payroll taxes in each future 

year in proportion to projected productivity. 


We alter the age schedule of retirement bene- 
fits as a function of productivity growth in a 
complicated manner reflecting intercohort 
variations in the average wage when cohorts 
turn 60, following the benefit rules. -Slower 
productivity growth tilts the age schedule up 
at older ages; faster growth does the opposite, 
Our benefit schedule implicitly reflects such 
factors as the selectivity of mortality by benefit 
level at higher ages and the increasing pro- 
portions of widow(er)s at higher ages, both 
of which make benefits rise over time for a 
cohort. However, these features should be 
functions of the changing level of mortality, 
but in our simulations they are not. The same 
is true for survivors’ benefits. 


IV. Mechanics of the Forecasts 


Our forecasts of Social Security finances 
combine these components in a straightfor- 
ward way. Along any particular sample path, 
we have realizations of fertility, mortality, and 
the corresponding population age distribution 
for each year, as well as productivity growth 
and interest rates. We start with an initial trust- 
fund level as of 1994, an initial population age 
distribution, and some assumption about the 
policy regime. Using the procedures just de- 
scribed, we calculate the tax revenues for the 
first year (multiplying the projected popula- 
tion age distribution times the projected pay- 
roll tax schedule, and summing), and add this 
to the interest received on the fund and to in- 
come taxes on benefits. From this total we sub- 


tract the benefit payments plus a small amount . 


for administrative costs plus legislated trans- 
fers to the railroad retirement fund. The trust- 
fund level is then augmented by the resulting 
number, and the whole process is repeated for 
the next year, up to 2070. We repeat this pro- 
cess for 750 different sample paths and then 
report the means and frequency distributions 
of quantities of interest. 


V. Forecasts Conditional on Current Policy 


We first assume that current policy contin- 
ues, including legislated changes in the norm 


retirement age. In this case, the mean fund bal- Ẹ 
ance crosses the line of zero reserves in 2026, . Şi 
three years earlier than in SSA forecasts. The . § 
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strained mortality to decline to the SSA level 
of life expectancy in 2070, and we set the 
mean fertility level equal to the SSA assumed 
level. Our model yielded a LTAB of —2.3 per- 
centage points, in excellent agreement with 
SSA’s. However, our preferred forecasts fol- 


i ajn message, however, is uncertainty about 
eo Bs crossing point: the 95-percent interval in- 





4 BES ee 


i . F aan paths never reaching exhaustion. The 


w ‘=S. Jevel of the reserve fund peaks at $1.3 trillion 
Bo = (in 1996 dollars, here and throughout) on av- 
ay ‘erage, but the 95-percent interval includes $4.0 


[+= trillion and $0.57 trillion. 

ae __ If we continue ‘past the date of exhaustion, 
the forecasted fund debt becomes enormous, 
with its mean growing to a debt of $26 trillion 
= by 2070. The 95-percent range spans debts in 
“=. 2070 of $6—60 trillion. Alternatively, the me- 

-1 dian debt in 2070 is three times the payroll, 
and the upper bound is 12 times the payroll. 
Obviously, the debt could not actually grow so 
large without serious consequences for the 
’ economy, which would in turn cause changes 
in interest rates and productivity growth or 
lead to policy changes in taxes or benefits. Be- 
cause we have not modeled any economic or 
policy feedbacks, these forecasts should not be 
taken at face value. They are based on a prem- 
ise which they reveal to be false. We do not 
believe that the trust fund will actually go to 
zero, let alone to debts of many trillions of 
dollars. As the fund falls, action will be taken 
to raise the tax schedule, reduce benefits, delay 
retirement, further tax benefits, invest the re- 
Serves in equities, privatize the system, or in 
some other way prevent insolvency. - 

We believe it is more interesting and useful 
to ask different questions and forecast differ- 
ent quantities. The long-term actuarial balance 
(LTAB) indicates the immediate tax increase 
required to equalize the present value of non- 
interest revenues through 2070 and the present 
value of costs, with reserves in 2070 equal to 
one year’ s benefits. The current payroll tax for 
OASDI is 12.4 percent. In its ‘‘middle’’ pro- 
jection, SSA calculates that the LTAB is —2.2 
percentage points (Board of Trustees, 1996) 
so that payroll taxes would have to be raised 
by 2.2 percentage points to achieve long-term 
balance. The LTAB is somewhat misleading, 
due to its 75-year horizon. With a 2.2- 
percentage-point increase, benefit costs would 
Still far exceed revenues in 2070, and the trust 
fund would be dropping rapidly. 

To test and calibrate our model, we ran a 
deterministic simulation in which we con- 


low Lee and Carter (1992) in forecasting 
twice as large a gain in life expectancy, lead- 
ing to a mean LTAB in stochastic forecasts of 
—3.3 percentage points. (Comparison is com- 
plicated by differences in both the ‘age pattern 
and pace of mortality decline between SSA 
and Lee and Carter [1992], and these differ- 
ences are partially offsetting.) 

SSA calculates a high—low range from 0.5 
percentage points to —5.7 percentage points, 
for an interval width of 6.1 percentage points. 
Our preferred 95-percent range extends from 
—0.2 percentage points to —6.5 percentage 
points, for an interval width of 6.3 percentage 
points, very similar to SSA’s, although the 
range is centered somewhat lower. Note that 
the SSA range reflects uncertainty in eight 
variables, while our range reflects uncertainty 
in only four. 


VI. Tax Increases, Exhaustion, 
and Reserve Fund Constraints 


According to the SSA projections, a 2.2- 
percentage-point increase in the OASDI tax 
rate should restore the system to long-term 
balance, under the intermediate set of assump- 
tions. We can use our stochastic simulation to 
assess the likelihood that exhaustion would oc- 
cur in any case. We find that, if taxes were 
immediately raised by 2 percentage points to 
14.4 percent, 74 percent of the sample paths 
would still end in exhaustion by 2070. Even 
with a 4-percentage-point increase in the tax 
rate, the probability of exhaustion would still 
be 22 percent. To reduce the probability of ex- 
haustion to 5 percent would require a 5- 
percentage-point immediate increase in taxes. 
These calculations are highly artificial, be- 
cause in reality taxes and benefits could be ad- 
justed in response to actual demographic and 
economic developments. 

We find it more informative to pursue a 
different approach, adjusting taxes on a year- 


 by-year basis to meet costs. The currently leg- 


islated 12.4-percent tax rate is left in place 
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until the reserve fund falls to 100 percent of. 
anticipated year-ahead outflows. Thereafter, 
the tax rate is set each year to maintain the 
reserve fund at a level exactly sufficient to 
cover the next year’s benefit payments. Figure 
1 plots lines of varying probability coverage 
for the resulting tax rates. For example, each 
year, 20 percent of the simulated sample lines 
lie below the‘line labeled ‘‘20pércefit’” on the 
figure. The median line (at 50 percent) re- 
mains at 12.4 percent until 2022, rises rapidly 
as the baby boom retires, and then rises more 
slowly to 21 percent in 2070. The region with 
95-percent probability coverage is bounded by 
the 2.5-percent and 97.5-percent lines. The 
lower 2.5-percent bound remains at 12.4 per- 
cent until 2044 and then rises modestly to 16 
percent in 2070. The upper 97.5-percent 
bound rises roughly linearly from 2004, to 34 
percent in 2070. There is a 2.5-percent chance 


that the tax rate would have to rise to 34 per- . 


cent or more of earnings by 2070. A 34- 
percent payroll tax rate for OASDI alone 
would imply a very high total tax rate. 

The SSA gives high, medium, and low cost 
rate projections of 28 percent, 19 percent, and 
13 percent for 2070 (Board of Trustees, 1996 
pp. 170-71), which may be compared to our 
projections of 34 percent, 21 percent, and 15 
percent. The range widths are again similar: 
15 percentage points for SSA versus 19 per- 
centage points for the stochastic simulation. 
Our median forecast for 2070, 21 percent, is 
also fairly close to the middle forecast of the 
SSA, 19 percent. 


VII. How Much Uncertainty Does Each 
Component Contribute? 


It may be useful to assess the proximate 
sources of this considerable uncertainty in the 
long-term forecasts. The Board of Trustees 
(1996) reports a sensitivity analysis in which 
one of the factors at a time is varied across its 
high—low range, while the others are held at 
their middle values. Evidently, results will de- 
pend both on the sensitivity of the projection to 
variations and on the width of the range. The 
corresponding exercise for our stochastic sim- 
ulation model holds all but one of the variables 
fixed at their mean trajectories, while allowing 
the remaining one to vary stochastically. This 
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FIGURE 1. TAX RATE FOR YEAR-AHEAD BALANCE 
(DISTRIBUTION BY SELECTED PROBABILITY PERCENTILES) 


approach avoids arbitrary assumptions about 
the range of variation, which accounts for the 
differences described below. The standard de- 
viation of the LTAB provides a convenient 
metric for comparison. We find that, through 
2070, fertility contributes the greatest uncer- 
tainty, followed by productivity growth, inter- 
est, and finally mortality. While we put 
uncertainty about mortality last in importance, 
the SSA analysis (Board of Trustees, 1996 pp. 
132-34) puts it first in importance. And while 
we put fertility first in importance, SSA puts it 
last (tied with the interest rate). These rankings 
depend strongly on the length of the period over 
which we compare their influence. : 
We can also evaluate the role of demographic 
uncertainty arising from fertility and mortality 
together. Over a 25-year horizon, demographic 
uncertainty generates a standard deviation only 
one-fifth as wide as the fully stochastic model. 
Over a 75-year horizon, however, demographic 
uncertainty alone generates a standard deviation 


almost two-thirds as wide as the fully stochast¢ ... 4 
model. Evidently, demographic uncertainty Þe ® ja 
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comes more important over the long run than it 
is over. the shorter run. 


VHI. Conclusions 


Many other aspects of uncertainty could be 


‘examined using these stochastic forecasts. For 


example, we have calculated that the cohort 
born during 1980-1984 has an expected rate 
of return from Social Security of 1.6 percent, 
with a 95-percent probability interval of 0.2- 
2.8 percent. This range corresponds to annual 


benefit levels differing by more than a factor 


of 2 for a given lifetime history of tax 
payments. 

These simulations could also be used to 
evaluate the performance of policies de- 
signed to achieve various goals in the face 
of uncertainty: buffer the system’s finances, 
reduce intergenerational inequities, reduce 
the uncertainty experienced by individual 
cohorts, or avoid rapid changes in taxes or 
benefits. Each policy could be viewed as a 
kind of filter, intended to attenuate certain 
kinds of variance in certain outcome mea- 
sures. A policy rule could be applied to the 
set of stochastic simulations, and its success 
according to the target criterion could then 
be assessed. Is it better to wait and see, ad- 
justing policy continuously as we gain in- 
formation? Or is it better to accumulate 
large reserves early on, to insulate against 
unlikely but possible transitory demands on 
the system? Or should policy simply be set 
to deal reasonably with the mean trajectory, 
ignoring the uncertainty? How about keying 
the level of benefits to life expectancy at 
retirement, or tying cohort benefit levels to 
cohort fertility? 

We are still at an early stage of formulating 
these stochastic forecasts, and of considering 
their uses. In new work, we are modeling the 


- benefit process explicitly, including disability, 


rather than relying on these average age pro- 
files. We are also developing stochastic fore- 


f: Casts of full long-term government budgets at 
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the federal and state/local levels. While much 
remains to be done, we believe this is a prom- 
ising start. 
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Demographic Analysis of Aging and Longevity 


By JAMES W. VAUPEL* 


The populations of most of the world’s 
countries are growing older. This shift is cre- 
ating a new demography, -a demography of 
low fertility and long lives. The rapidly grow- 
ing populations of the elderly are putting un- 
precedented stresses on societies, because new 
systems of financial support, social support, 
and health care have to be developed and im- 
plemented. I will focus on a particular research 
thrust, namely, demographic analyses of sur- 
vival and longevity. I will start with a review 


of the remarkable improvements in survival at | 


older ages in recent decades. 

*“There is one and only one cause of death 
at older ages. And that is old age. And nothing 
can be done about old age.’’ This verbal pro- 
nouncement by Leonard Hayflick,’ a pioneer- 
ing gerontologist, captures the gist of a 
prevalent syndrome of beliefs. Because deaths 
at younger ages are now unusual in developed 
countries, this view implies that human life ex- 
pectancy in the developed countries, and in 


China and many other developing countries . 


with low mortality, is close to the limit im- 
posed by biology. The population of older 
people will grow as the baby boomers age, but 
if this view is correct, governments need not 
worry that enhanced survival at older ages 
might accelerate the growth. Furthermore, the 
view that mortality at older ages is intractable 
leads to the conclusion that health-care re- 
sources and biomedical research should in- 
creasingly be directed toward improving ‘‘the 
average well being of the population’’ rather 
than extending ‘‘the average lifespan’’ (P. H. 
M. Lohman et al., 1992; see S. Jay Olshansky 
et al., [1990] for a subtler conclusion). 
Mortality at older ages is, however, by no 
means intractable (John R. Wilmoth, 1997). 


* Max Planck Institute for Demographic Research, 
Doberaner Strasse 114, D-18057 Rostock, Germany. 

' Talk given on 28 August 1988 at the American As- 
sociation of Retired People (AARP) headquarters, Wash- 
ington, DC (‘‘The Likely Health, Longevity, and Vitality 
-of Future Cohorts of Mid-Life and Older Persons’’). 
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In fact, remarkable progress has been made 
since 1950 and especially since 1970 in sub- 
stantially 1mproving survival at older ages, 
even the most advanced ages. -Despite this 
compelling evidence, the belief that old-age 
mortality is intractable remains deeply held by 
many people. Because of its implications for 
social, health, and research policy, the belief 
is pernicious. Because the belief is so preva- 
lent, forecasts of the growth of the elderly 
population are too low, expenditures on life- 
saving health care for the elderly are too low, 
and expenditures for biomedical research on 
the deadly ilinesses of old age are too low. 

The fact is that mortality at older ages has 
fallen dramatically since 1950 in developed 
countries and most developing countries as 
well. For instance, over the half century from 
1900 to 1950, central death rates for 85-, 90-, 
and 95-year-old Swedish women hovered 
around 0.2, 0.3, and 0.4, respectively. By 1995 
these death rates had fallen below 0.1, 0.2, and 
0.3. Among female octogentarians and non- 
agenarians in England and Wales, France, 
Sweden, and Japan in 1950 there were about 
180 deaths per 1,000 population. By 1995 
there were less than 90 deaths per 1,000 pop- 
ulation in all four of these countries. Similar 
progress was achieved in most other devel- 
oped countries and in many developing coun- 
tries. Improvements were also made for males, 
although male gains have generally been 
smaller than female gains (Vaino Kannisto, 
1994, 1996; Kannisto et al., 1994). 

Another, longer-term perspective is pro- 
vided in Table 1, which documents the accel- 
eration of mortality improvements for females 
in the Nordic countries of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden, countries for which re- 
liable mortality data at older ages are available 


well back into the 19th century. Note the rapid ; 
improvements in mortality in recent decades, __ §: 


especially for women in their seventies an 
eighties. ; 


Table 2 displays death rates by age and time 3 p 
for females in the Nordic countries. The 1" :* : 
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3 TABLE 1—AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF IMPROVEMENT 


S OCTOGENARIANS, AND NONAGENARIANS, 


ain 


> OVER SUCCESSIVE 20-YEAR PERIODS 
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` Age category 
Time period Sixties“ Seventies Eighties Nineties 
1900’s—1920’s 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.0 
1920’s—1940’s 0.7 0.4 0.2 0.0 
1940°s-1960°s 1.7 1.0 0.6 0.5 
1960’s—1980’s 1.5 2.1 1.7 12 





Source: See Kannisto et al. (1994) for description of how 
average annual rates of improvement are calculated. 


+ crease in death rates with age is striking. The 


: decrease in death rates over time is also strik- 


ing. If mortality is reduced, then the number 


' of lives saved is proportional to the absolute 


decline rather than the relative decline. In the 
last row of Table 2, the absolute improvements 
in Nordic female mortality are displayed. The 
large absolute reductions in mortality among 
centenarians and nonagenarians is a remark- 
able achievement, at sharp variance with the 
view that old-age mortality 1s intractable. 

If death rates at older ages were approaching 
a biological limit, then it might be expected 
that improvements in countries with the lowest 
death rates would tend to be slower than in 
countries with death rates further away from 
the irreducible minimum. There is, however, 
no correlation, either for males or for females, 
between levels of mortality and rates of mor- 
tality improvement. Furthermore, males suffer 
higher mortality than females, but rates of im- 
provements for females are higher than for 
Males (Kannisto et al., 1994). 

Until recently, demographers have been 
wary of using U.S. mortality data at older ages 
because of concerns about the validity of age- 
reporting. New data sources now permit ac- 
Curate estimation of U.S. death rates, at least 
up to ages in the late nineties for the 
White population of the United States (Bert 
Kestenbaum, 1992;-Kenneth G. Manton and 
Vaupel, ‘1995; Laura B. Shrestha and Samuel 


H. Preston, 1995). It turns out that for octo- 


. B€Narians and nonagenarians U.S. death rates 


age 
id Fa A 
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i (for whites) are substantially lower than death 
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TABLE 2—FEMALE CENTRAL DEATH RATES _ 
(PERCENTAGES) FOR AGGREGATION OF DENMARK, 
FINLAND, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, FOR SEXAGENARIANS, 
SEPTUAGENARIANS, OCTOGENARIANS, NONAGENARIANS, 
AND CENTENARIANS, IN Two PERIODS, 
1930—1949 ann 1989-1993 


Age category 


Period Sixties Seventies Eighties Nineties 100+ 
1930-1949 24 64 "161 339 701. 
1989—1993 1.1 3.1 9.1 23.4 48.5 

Change: 1.3 3.3 7.0 10.5 21.6 


Source: Kannisto et al. (1994). 


rates in Western Europe or Japan. In the 
1980’s at age 90, for instance, female death 
rates in Europe and Japan were almost 50- 
percent higher than in the Upper Midwest re- 
gion of the United States (0.19 vs. 0.13) and 
about 20-percent higher than in the Deep 
South region. 

This is remarkable because mortality before 
age 65 or 70 is substantially higher in the 
United States than in Western Europe and Ja- 
pan. Because the very old particularly benefit 
from medical care and salubrious behavior, it 
is possible that the U.S. advantage stems from 
better health conditions for the elderly. The 
U.S. mortality advantage at older ages might 
also be at least in part due to the immigration 
of large numbers of healthy migrants into the 
United States in the decades before 1920. An- 
other possibility is that conditions during 
childhood have lingering effects on health at 
advanced ages: the United States was a world 
leader in childhood health at the beginning of 
this century. In any case, the gap between the 
United States, on the one hand, and Western 
Europe and Japan, on the other, is further ev- 
idence for the plasticity of mortality at older 
ages. 


I. Rapid Growth of the Elderly Population 


I now turn to the impact of mortality reduc- 
tions on the growth of the elderly population, 
starting with the population of centenarians. In 
the countries where reliable data are available 
on centenarians, the number of centenarians is 
increasing at an exceptionally rapid rate, about 
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8 percent per year on average. Demographers 
are used to population growths rates around 1 
percent per year or so; an 8-percent growth 
rate seems more like an inflation rate. In En- 
gland and Wales, an average of 74 persons per 
year.reached age 100 between 1911 and 1920; 
by 1990 the number of people celebrating their 
100th birthday-had increased to almost 2,000, 
and in 1997 the number will be around 3,000 
(Vaupel and Bernard Jeune, 1995). In China, 
Zeng Yi and I estimate that the number of cen- 
tenarians is doubling every decade. In 1990 
there were about 6,000 people age 100 and 
above in China. By the year 2000 there may 
be more than 12,000. 

The population of centenarians is growing, 
in part, because of the increase in births a cen- 
tury ago, the sharp decline in infant and child- 
hood mortality, and the substantial decline in 
mortality at ages from childhood up to age 80. 
Demographic analysis demonstrates, however, 
that by far the most important factor in the 
explosion of the centenarian population (two 
or three times more important than all the other 
factors combined) has been the decline in 
mortality after age 80 ( Vaupel and Jeune, 
1995). 

Centenarians are still unusual, but these 
findings do illustrate the fact that mortality re- 
duction can have major impacts on population 
growth at older ages. The growth of the pop- 
ulation of female octogenarians in England 
and Wales provides another telling example. 
The remaining life expectancy of 80-year-old 
females in England and Wales around 1950 
was approximately six years. Currently the 
corresponding figure is about nine years, some 
50-percent higher. As a result, the population 
of female octogenarians in England and Wales 
is roughly half again as big as it would have 
been if mortality after age 80 had remained at 
1950 levels. Putting this in terms of population 
counts, more than a half million females aged 
80+ are alive today in England and Wales who 
would have been dead if mortality after age 80 
had not been reduced. 

Table 3 provides information about the size 
of the older population of various countries, 
from age 60 and up, for both sexes combined. 
Estimates are also given for the size of these 
populations in 2025. The size of the older pop- 


ulation shows aihectantial increases not onlv 


TABLE 3-—~PROPORTION OF POPULATION ABOVE AGE 60 
(PERCENTAGE) AND POPULATION ABOVE AGE 60 
(IN MILLIONS) FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES 
IN 1996 AND PROJECTED FOR 2025 








Age 60+ Age 60+ 

(percentage) (millions) 
Country 1996 2025 1996 2025 
Italy l 22 33 13 18 
Japan al 33 26 40 
Germany 21 32 17 28 
France 20 30 12 18 
United Kingdom 21 29 12 17 
United States 17 23 44 83 
China 9 20 115 290 
Brazil 7 16 il 31 
Mexico 7 13 6 18 
India q 12 62 165 
South Africa 7 10 3 6 
Egypt 6 10 4 10 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1997). 


in Europe, Japan, and the United States, but 
China, India, and other developing countries 
as well. 


H. Variation in Lifespan 


The multiplication of the population of 
older people heightens interest in a fundamen- 
tal question: why do some people die at 60, 
others at 80, and a few at 100? Why are the 
odds of dying at 80 rather than 60 increasing 
and the chance of surviving to 100 rapidly in- 
creasing (albeit from a very low level)? How 
important are genetic versus environmental, 
behavioral, and medical factors in determining 
how long an individual will live? 

Studies of twins and other kinds of related 
individuals suggest that about 25 percent of 
the variation in adult lifespans appears to be 
attributable to genetic variation among indi- 
viduals (Matt McGue et al., 1993: Anne Maria 
Herskind et al., 1996). Some research in pro 
gress by two of my colleagues (Anatoli Yashin 
and Ivan Jachine) suggests that an addition 
25 percent may be attributable to nongeneh’ 
characteristics that are more or less fixed by 
the time a person is 30 or so: characteristics 
such as educational achievement, socioec 
nomic status, mother’s and father’s age at 3 
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‘ gmportance for longevity of various candidate 
genes and nongenetic fixed attributes is, how- 
`+ ever, still at an early stage of development. 
” i David J. P. Barker’s (1992, 1995) ‘‘fetal- 
” origins hypothesis’ suggests that nourishment 
< jn utero and during infancy programs the de- 
` yelopment of risk factors for several important 
- diseases of middle and old age. Other re- 
: searchers have also. concluded that nutrition 
- and infections early in life have major effects 
- on adult mortality (W. Kermack et al., 1934; 
. Irma T. Elo and Preston, 1992; Fogel, 1993). 
_ To the extent that this is true, longevity may 
_ be determined by conditions in childhood and 
_ perhaps before birth. There is, however, con- 
 flicting evidence that suggests that current 
, conditions (1.e., at older ages) may be much 
` more important than conditions early in life. 
$ Kannisto (1994, 1996) finds period effects to 
= be considerably more significant than cohort 
` effects on mortality after age 80. Kaare 
` Christensen et al. (1995) find that, from age 6 
- up to the oldest ages, twins (who tend to be 
born prematurely and at low birth weight) suf- 
fer the same age-specific death rates as single- 
- tons; and Kannisto et al. (1997) find no 
increased mortality in later life for cohorts 
born during the Finnish famine of 1866—1868. 
Pinning down the nature and magnitude of 
possible lingering effects of early-life condi- 
tions on survival at advanced ages is an im- 
. portant research priority. 
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- W. Trajectories of Mortality at Advanced Ages 


4 Further insights into the determinants and 
+ Plasticity of longevity can be gleaned by an- 
+ alyzing the trajectories of age-specific death 
fates at advanced ages, both for humans and 
*.for various nonhuman species ( Vaupel, 


z 


#21997). Benjamin Gompertz (1825) proposed 
that the force of mortality increased exponen- 
{tally with age for humans, at least as a ser- 
ġaviceable approximation over the range of adult 


“Bes for which he had data. Various subse- 
£’ quent researchers, especially in biology and 
p gerontology, have viewed Gompertz’s obser- 
F Sai as a law that describes the process of 
“ee, “scence in almost all multicellular animals 
Naty ~ ages after the onset of reproduction. As 
iP „ough approximation at younger adult ages, 
gy... Pertz’s exponential formula does capture 


o 
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the rise in mortality in a great variety of spe- 
cies (Caleb E. Finch, 1990). Human mortality, 
however, does not increase exponentially after 
age 80. Mortality decelerates, rising perhaps 
to a maximum or ceiling around age 110 (A. 
Roger Thatcher et al., 1998). Whether mor- 
tality is slowly increasing, level, slowly de- 
creasing, or rapidly decreasing after age 110 
is uncertain.- ~. an... R" 

Humans are animals. Almost all animals 
show signs of aging, and for almost all animals 
death rates tend to rise after the age of maturity 
(Finch, 1990). Even researchers who are only 
interested in people may benefit from biologi- 
cal insights from studies of other species, 
because these insights may cast light on the 
biology of humans. I will give just one ex- 
ample. The largest nonhuman population fol- 
lowed to natural death consisted of 1.2 million 
medflies studied in a laboratory near Tapa- 
chula, Mexico. These flies were held in cages, 
each holding several thousand flies. As re- 
ported by James R. Carey et al. (1992), the 
trajectory of mortality rose, peaked, and then 
fell to a low level around which it hovers until 
the last fly died at an age of 171 days (com- 
pared with an average life span in the experi- 
ment of 21 days). 

Why does mortality decelerate? One reason 
is that all populations are heterogeneous. 
Some individuals are frailer than others, and 
the frail tend to die first. This creates a fun- 
damental problem—indeed, it seems to me the 
fundamental problem—for demographic anal- 
yses in general and for analyses of age- 
trajectories of mortality in particular. The 
individuals alive at older ages are systemati- 
cally different from the individuals alive at 
younger ages. The age-trajectory of mortality 
reflects both the underlying age-trajectories of 
mortality for individuals in the population and 
the effects of compositional change as the 
frailer individuals drop out of the population 
(e.g., Vaupel et al., 1979; Vaupel and Anatoli 
I. Yashin, 1985; Vaupel and Carey, 1993). 

Living organisms are complex systems. 
Reliability engineers and systems analysts 
have learned a great deal about the failure of 
complex systems. Automobiles are popular 
pieces of complicated equipment. They are 
sufficiently standardized that it is meaning- 
fully possible to count their numbers on an 
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age-specific basis. Then age-specific death ` 


rates can be calculated. It turns out that auto- 
mobile mortality rises steeply at younger ages 
but levels off around age 10 or 12 (Vaupel and 
Cindy R. Owens, 1997). The question arises: 
` is mortality a property of living organisms or 
a property of complicated systems? When it 
comes to death, how do people and flies differ 
from Toyotas? In particular, is the deceleration 
and leveling off of mortality a fairly general 
property of complicated systems? Better un- 
derstanding of these questions may lead to 
new insights into aging and survival. 


IV . Conclusion 


Over the past half century, and especially in 
the most recent decades, remarkable improve- 
ments have been achieved in survival at older 
ages, especially at the highest ages. This pro- 
gress has accelerated the growth of the popu- 
lation of older people and has advanced the 
frontier of human survival substantially be- 
yond the extremes of longevity attained in pre- 
industrial times. The widely held position that 
mortality at older ages is intractable is unten- 
able. However, little is yet known about why 
mortality among the oldest-old has been so 
plastic since 1950. There is considerable (but 
still inadequate) knowledge of why some peo- 
ple die in infancy or childhood and why some 
people die prematurely at adult ages before 
. age 60 or 70. Much less is known about why 
some people survive to age 80, others to age 
90, and a few to age 100. The little that is 
known has largely been learned within the past 
few years, and new findings (especially con- 
cerning genetic factors) are emerging at a 
rapid rate. A key finding is that mortality de- 
celerates at advanced ages not only for hu- 
mans, but for other biological species and for 
automobiles as well. The deceleration results 
from some mix of genetic, environmental, be- 
havioral, bio-reliability, and heterogeneity 


forces and constraints, but the mix is not well _ 


understood. 
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Aging and Inequality in Income and Health 


By ANGUS S. DEATON AND CHRISTINA H. PAXSON* 


In our previous work, Deaton and Paxson 


(1994, 1997), we showed that, in a-large. . 


group of countries, inequality in consumption 
increases with. age within cohorts of indi- 
viduals. This finding was motivated by a 
well-known feature of standard autarkic inter- 
temporal choice models, that under appropri- 
ate assumptions consumption follows a 
martingale (see Robert E. Hall, 1978). The 
theory implies that within-cohort consumption 
inequality should rise over time as cohorts age, 
provided that shocks to consumption are not 
perfectly correlated across individuals. The 
same should be true of income, at least up to 
the date of retirement, and of earnings, 1f em- 
ployers pay workers their expected marginal 
product (see Henry S. Farber and Robert 
Gibbons, 1996). 

More recently we have examined whether 
inequality in health status also increases with 
age, and how the joint distribution of health 
and income evolve over the life cycle. It is 
plausible that health shocks have both per- 
manent and transitory components. The pres- 
ence of the former implies that health status 
will be nonstationary so that, provided health 
shocks are not perfectly correlated across in- 
dividuals, the dispersion of health status will 
grow with age. This view of health status as a 
nonstationary random variable is consistent 
with stress models in which poor health is the 
result of ‘‘the piling up of adverse life expe- 
riences’’ (Carol D. Ryff and Burton Singer, 
1997 p. 90). 

Health status, along with income and con- 
sumption, is an important determinant of wel- 
fare, so that our interest in health inequality 
stems from a more general interest in the dis- 
tribution of welfare. Furthermore, health is not 
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independent of economic status. There is a 
well-documented but poorly understood “‘gra- 
dient” linking socioeconomic status to a wide 
range of health outcomes (see Nancy E. Adler 
et al. [1994] and Sally MacIntyre [1997] for 
reviews). The gradient has both a life-cycle 
and a temporal component; differences in mor- 
tality across socioeconomic groups are widest 
in late middle age Evelyn M. Kitigawa and 
Philip M. Hauser, 1973; Harriet Orcutt 
Duleep, 1995; Irma T. Elo and Samuel H. 
Preston, 1996) and are increasing over time 
(Jacob J. Feldman et al., 1989; G. Pappas et 
al., 1993; Preston and Elo, 1995). 

In our earlier work, we used data from the 
National Health Interview Survey (NHIS) to 
examine life-cycle patterns in health status and 
in the joint distribution of health status and 
income (Deaton and Paxson, 1998). In this 
paper we summarize and extend those results 
and provide new evidence from the Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics (PSID). Both sur- 
veys contain a measure of household income 
and collect information on an ordinal measure 
of self-reported health status (SRHS ) that 
ranges from 1 (excellent) to 5 (poor). 


I. Measurement Issues 


The measurement of health inequality raises 
two important issues. The first is the difficulty 
of identifying a measure of health status that 
is useful over the complete adult life cycle. For 
example, measures of the inability to complete 
‘activities of daily living’? (ADL’s), such as 
dressing or bathing, have been fruitfully used 
to assess the health of the elderly. However, 
these measures do not adequately capture 
health differences among younger people. 
Self-reported “‘days of illness’’ or ‘‘docto! 
visits’? are themselves conditioned by socio- 
economic status and sometimes show perverse 
correlations with income, with better-off peo- 
ple apparently perceiving and treating their ill- 
nesses more seriously. The properties of the 
measure of self-reported health status used 9 
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this paper have been studied extensively. First, 
it predicts subsequent mortality. A large num- 
per of studies that use data from a variety of 
countries indicate that reports of poor health 
are significantly related to subsequent mortal- 
ity (see E. L. Idler and S. V. Kasl [1995] for 
, summary of this research). The correlation 
between SRHS and subsequent mortality 


. -remains strong even after controlling for ob-.. 


jective measures of health status (obtained 
from doctors’ examinations ) and life-style fac- 
tors such as smoking. This fact has led some 
to argue that SRHS is itself an independent 
‘determinant of longevity: individuals with 
healthier self-images live longer. An alterna- 
tive to these psychosocial explanations is that 
individuals have information about their 
health that is unobserved by others, including 
physicians. For our purposes, it is the raw cor- 
relations between self-rated health and mor- 
tality that are of interest, since we want to 
identify a variable that can serve as a single 
summary measure of health status. Other re- 
search has found that those with low SRHS 
are more likely to develop problems with 
ADL’s (Idler and Kasl, 1995) and miss more 
work due to illness (M. Marmot et al., 1995). 
Once a measure of health is identified, the 
second issue is how to measure inequality in 
health status. Although it is straightforward to 
compute measures of dispersion in SRHS, it is 
not clear how we should judge such measures 
in terms of social welfare. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the familiar result that, if a distribution 
F; (second-order) stochastically dominates a 
distribution F,, then F, will result in higher 
social welfare, when social welfare is repre- 
sented as the integral over the population of a 

. Monotone increasing and concave function of 
the variable in question. Although we are used 
; to the assumption that social welfare is in- 
. easing and concave in income or consump- 
: ton, it is much less clear why it should be 
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‘3 INCreasing and concave in an ordinal self- - 


o ported measure of health status. Neverthe- 
ie ess, the literature on SRHS provides some 
;:.*Upport for the idea that changes in SRHS have 
‘a larger effect on mortality when SRHS is 
iis. poor” than when it is ‘‘excellent.’’ If so, a 
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life expectancy, for example, one that prefers 
a decrease in infant mortality to an increase in 
longevity at older ages. Of course, to focus 
solely on life expectancy ignores the quality 
of life. SRHS may well give some indication 
of quality as well as the likely length of life, 
so that changes in the distribution of SRHS 
could still have adverse welfare consequences 
even in.the absence of a.relationship between 


' SRHS and mortality. We also note that much 


of the literature on health inequality is not con- 
cerned with inequality in years lived, but with 
the inequalities in health outcomes across so- 
cioeconomic groups. That these are quite dif- 
ferent has been emphasized by Richard G. 
Wilkinson (1986) who points out that, over 
the 20th century in Britain, socioeconomic dif- 
ferences in mortality have increased while the 
inequality in years lived has decreased, es- 
sentially because of the decline in infant 
mortality. 


Ii. Evidence on Life-Cycle Patterns in the 
Distribution of Health and Income 


The NHIS is an annual survey of approxi- 
mately 50,000 adults (plus children ) that col- 
lects information on health, illnesses, doctor 
visits, spells of hospitalization, and basic so- 
cioeconomic characteristics. We use data on 
all adults between the ages of 20 and 70, in- 
clusive, interviewed from 1983 through 1994. 
The survey provides sampling weights, which 
we use, so that the results should be represen- 
tative of the whole U.S. population. The PSID 
is a panel survey of households that has been 
in existence since 1968, and since 1984 it has 
collected information on the self-reported 
health status of household heads and their 
spouses. We use a sample of 3,435 men and 
4.561 women who were either heads of house- 
holds or their spouses in all years between 
1984 and 1992. Unlike the NHIS, this is not a 
nationally representative sample of all adults, 
both because it is only households heads and 
spouses, and because the PSID oversampled 
poor households in 1968. Given these circum- 
stances, we did not use sampling weights with 
the PSID. 

Although the NHIS has much larger sam- 
ple sizes and more extensive health infor- 
mation than the PSID, it has far less 
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information on income. The measure of fam- 
ily income in the NHIS is bracketed and is 
top-coded at $50,000 in nominal dollars. The 
brackets are narrow and are not a major con- 
cern, but such serious top-coding cannot be 
ignored in computing measures of dispersion. 
In the NHIS results that follow, we have used 
` the Tobit procedure described in Deaton and 
Paxson (1998), but one reason for extending 
our work to the PSID is to attempt to repro- 
duce our results with much higher-quality 
_ data on income. 

Our approach is to track the moments and 
co-moments of SRHS and family income over 
time for individuals from the same birth co- 
hort. The NHIS is large enough for each cohort 
to be defined by the exact year of birth; for the 
PSID we define cohorts using nonoverlapping 
five-year birth intervals. Cohorts are identified 
by their age (or, for the PSID, the midpoint of 
the age range) in the earliest year of obser- 
vation; 1983 for the NHIS and 1984 for the 
PSID. There are 62 cohorts for the NHIS, and 
nine for the PSID. It should be kept in mind 
that the PSID is used to construct “‘true’’ co- 
horts: we actually follow the same individuals 
over time as they age. With the NHIS, we track 
randomly selected representatives from the 
(still-living ) populations of people born in the 
same year. These populations are not fixed, be- 
cause some group members die each year. The 
evolution of inequality in health and income 
with age will reflect both changes in inequality 
within a fixed group and the effects caused by 
selection of some members, through death, out 
of the group. 

We first compute moments (mean and var- 
iances) and co-moments of health status and 
income, for each cohort in each year, and for 
men and women separately. These become the 
‘‘raw data’’ for our analysis, and much can be 
learned by looking at graphs of these data. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 show the cohort plots for males 
and females from the PSID; the same infor- 
mation for the NHIS 1s in figure 4 of Deaton 
and Paxson (1998). The figures show the age- 
profiles for the mean of SRHS (top panels), 
the variance of health status (middle panels), 
and the correlation between health status and 
income (bottom panels). Each line on the 
_ graphs shows the experience of a single cohort 

over time. 
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FIGURE 1. HEALTH STATUS, THE VARIANCE OF HEALTH 
STATUS, AND THE CORRELATION BETWEEN HEALTH 
AND INCOME FOR COHORTS IN THE PSID, MALES 


Note first that, as expected, average health 
status deteriorates with age for both men and 
women, although women report worse health 
than men at younger ages. That SRHS worsens 
with age is perhaps to be expected, but it im- 
plies that when people report their health 
status, they do not completely ‘‘norm’’ their 
answers with respect to the experience of those 
at the same age. The patterns of SRHS with 
age in the NHIS are similar; except health is 
better on average at all ages for men 
women, which is perhaps not surprising given 
the oversampling of poor households by the 
PSID. Second, inequality in health increases 
with age, and the results for the PSID in the 
middle panels of Figures 1 and 2 are consistent 
with the evidence from the NHIS. Although 
we do not show it, in both the PSID and the 
NHIS the dispersion in the joint distribution of 
income and health status rises with age up © 
the age of retirement and then levels off. 
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Ficure 2. HEALTH STATUS, THE VARIANCE OF HEALTH 
STATUS, AND THE CORRELATION BETWEEN HEALTH 
AND INCOME FOR COHORTS IN THE PSID, FEMALES 


Third, the bottom panels show a consis- 
tently negative correlation between health 
Status (measured negatively) and the loga- 
tithm of family income, so that the gradient 

* between mortality and income extends to 
5 SRHS. Moreover, and again in line with the 
$ literature, the correlation varies with age; it is 
is’ Small among those in their early twenties but 
sf. becomes steadily larger (in absolute value), 
“p+ Teaching a peak value of around —0.4 between 
ʻu ages 50 and 60. The small sample sizes in the 
ae PSID (relative to the NHIS ) yield only noisy 
= Measures of this correlation; to clarify the re- 


"$ 


¢, Sults, and to facilitate: comparisons between 
a “i two data sets, we regressed the correlations 
4 tween health and income on a set of age and 


cohort dummy variables. The cohort dummies 


<@count for the fact that the correlation be- 
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FiGuRE 3. ESTIMATED AGE EFFECTS 
IN THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SRHS 
AND LOG INCOME (THE GRADIENT ) 


file of the gradient, the shape of which, by:as- 
sumption, is held fixed across cohorts. Figure 
3 shows the estimated age effects in both data 
sets. 

The two data sets yield very similar patterns 
in the age profile of the correlation between 


income and health. For both men and women, 


the correlation between SRHS and income 


` weakens after age 60, as SRHS deteriorates in 


general. But this is not simply a matter of the 
elderly having uniformly poor health status. 
As the top panels of Figures 1 and 2 show, 
health status deteriorates with age, but the 
middle panels do not show a collapse in the 
variance after age 60; instead, the fact is that, 
at older ages, differences in SRHS are less 
well-predicted by income. 
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There are several possible interpretations of 
these results, none of which necessarily 
excludes any other. One is that labor supply 
and earnings ability are adversely and cumu- 
latively affected by health shocks, so that poor 
health and low income are increasingly cor- 
related with age. The correlation may weaken 
in old age, since-health shocks received after 
retirement will not affect pensions and Social 
Security (although they could affect asset in- 
come if sick people run down assets to pay for 
care). There is also undoubtedly some causal- 
ity running from income to health. Poorer peo- 
ple are more prone to lifestyles with enhanced 
risk factors (e.g., obesity or cigarette smok- 
ing), have less access to health care, including 
preventative health care, and live and work in 
less healthy environments. There is also a lit- 
erature documenting the adverse health con- 
sequences of unemployment. The provision of 
Medicare at older ages could reduce the cor- 
relation by making one determinant of health, 
medical care, available to everyone. Sorting 
- out the respective contributions of these vari- 
ous mechanisms remains an important task for 
future research. 

Perhaps even more. important than life- 
cycle patterns is the question of changes over 
time in the relationship between income and 
health status. It is difficult to discern cohort 
effects, represented by upward or downward 
shifts in the traces for different cohorts, from 
a visual inspection of Figures 1 and 2. How- 
ever, a more systematic approach shows that 
there are significant differences across co- 
horts. We first examined the cohort effects 
from regressions of each of the variables 
(mean health, the variance of health, and the 
correlation of health and income) on sets of 
age and cohort dummy variables. This was 
done. separately for men and women, and for 
the PSID and the NHIS. The estimated cohort 
effects are jointly significant at the 5-percent 
level or better for each of the variables and 
samples. To summarize the size and sign of 
these cohort effects, we then regressed each 
of the variables on a complete set of age dum- 
mies and a linear cohort trend. The results are 
as follows. First, for females from both data 
sets and males in the NHIS, average health 
status has improved over time across cohorts. 
The effect is small: approximately 0.004 units 
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per year of birth. However, a visual inspec- 
tion of the cohort effects indicates that they 
are not linear. There has been no improve- 
ment, and possibly some deterioration, in 
health status across cohorts born after 1945, 
and there were larger improvements across 
those born before 1945. The results for the 
males in the PSID are at odds with the other 
groups. The estimate of the cohort trend in- 
dicates that more recently born groups are 
significantly less healthy, by about 0.009 
units per year of birth. This is largely due to 
declines in reported health, controlling for 
age, of the youngest four cohorts. These de- 
clines, which can be seen in the raw data 
graphed in the top panels of Figures 1 and 2, 
warrant further analysis. Second, for all of the 
samples, younger cohorts have a lower vari- 
ance of health status. 

Third, the results provide some support for 
the findings cited above that the gradient be- 
tween income and health is becoming stronger 
over time. The coefficient on the cohort trend 
ranges from 0.001 (for females in the NHIS) 
to 0.003 per year (for males in the PSID), a 
positive sign indicating that for more recently 
born cohorts there is a larger correlation be- 
tween income and health. For example, the ac- 
tual correlation between the logarithm of 
income and SRHS is —0.40 for PSID males 
born between 1940 and 1944, when they 
reached the age of around 50 in 1992. Our re- 
sults imply that the correlation for the cohort 
born ten years later, between 1950 and 1954, 
will equal —0.43 when this group reaches the 
age of 50. 
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Generations and the Distribution of Economic Well-Being: 
A Cross-National View i 


By TIMOTHY M. SMEEDING AND DENNIS H. SULLIVAN * 


This brief paper explores differences in eco- 
nomic well-being across cohorts of the popu- 
lation in four modern nations (Canada, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States). It focuses on relative incomes within 
countries, poverty rates, and social expendi- 
tures by age group over the 1974—1994 
period. Cross-national patterns of level (data 
from the most recent year ) and trend are both 
explored. 

This work follows in the long tradition of 
Richard Easterlin to examine patterns of eco- 
nomic change over the life cycle from a cross- 
national perspective. Ultimately, economists 
are primarily interested in the ways in which 
individuals respond to economic’ conditions in 
terms of choice of housing arrangements, mar- 
riage, childbearing, and work status via deci- 
sions such as schooling and retirement 
(Easterlin, 1987). And our work will eventu- 


ally explore each of these arenas from a cross- © 


national perspective. Therefore, this paper 
should be seen as an appetizer for a wider 
range of in-depth explorations to follow. 


I. Data and Technical Details 


The data for this paper come from the Lux- 
embourg Income Study (LIS ) data base, a col- 
lection of almost 100 household surveys in 27 


t Discussants: Jere R. Behrman, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Marilyn Moon, Urban Institute. 
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complete numerical data is available under the same title 
as LIS Working Paper No. 173 on the LIS home page at: 
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countries spanning the 1970—1995 period. LIS 
has been widely used over the past decade to 
examine relative economic well-being, pov- 
erty, and inequality across a large number of 
nations (Peter Gottschalk and Smeeding, 
1997). Here we select four nations because of 
their similarities and differences with respect 
to size, language, social-security institutions, 
and pattern of social expenditure. The United 
States and the United Kingdom have experi- 
enced rapid secular increases in inequality and 
in relative poverty over this period. Inequality 
has increased less in Canada and Sweden, and 
poverty levels are generally lower in these 
nations as well. 

Our unit of account is the household, and 
our main measure of well-being is household 
size-adjusted disposable income (ADPI), 
where after-tax and transfer disposable income 
(DPI) is adjusted for differences in household 
size (S$) based on a logarithmic equivalence 
scale: | 


ADPI = DPI/S* 


where e = 0.5. The unit of analysis is the 
household for income and social transfers, but 
persons (within households ) for poverty mea- 
surement. Households were grouped by age of 
household head into five-year age ranges. 

We employ three measures to examine the 
relative situation of age groups: 


(i) Relative median income (‘‘income’’)s 
which is the ratio of the ADPI of the 
household containing the person with 
the median income within an agë 
group to the ADPI of the household 
containing the median-income person 
among all households. | 

(ii) Relative poverty (‘‘poverty’’), which S|. 
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Š the fraction of the persons in an age 
group with incomes less than half of the 
ADPI of the household containing the 
median-income person among all house- 
holds. Thus, this measure shows the 
percentage of persons living with a head 
of a given age where the household in- 
come 1s less than half the median for all 
households. - 


(iit) Social transfers (‘‘transfer’’), which are 


the ratios of total cash social expendi- 
tures received by an age group to the sum 
of pretax, pre-transfer market incomes 
received by that age group. Market in- 
come is top- and bottom-coded to ensure 
consistency over time and across nations. 


«.. The basic data are presented in two figures. 
: Trend data, which are not shown, are available 
from the authors or from the LIS website (see 
* footnote on preceding page). 
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If. Relative Income and Poverty: 
Levels and Trends 


Patterns of (relative median) income and 
poverty are examined across countries and 
over time within countries. Each country’s 
age—income profile displays the familiar in- 
verted U shape (Fig. 1A), though the peaks 
occur at different points across the nations: 

~ earlier (ages 45—49) in the United Kingdom, 
; and later (ages 55-59) in Sweden, with Can- 
y ada and the United States peaking in between 
>. (ages 50-54). The U.S. profile is also more 
;, peaked than those of the other nations, partic- 
€ ularly owing to the relatively lower incomes 
$. Of younger households in the United States. 
4, The second-most peaked profile is that of the 
ts, United Kingdom, reflecting the rapid decline 
‘s; M average incomes among its aged. The pro- 
Q file declines least rapidly with age in the 
«> United States. 

"es. Overall levels of inequality differ markedly 
2 across these nations, and these differences are 
i Teflected in their poverty rates. The United 
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FIGURE 1. RELATIVE MEDIAN INCOME AND RELATIVE ` 
POVERTY BY AGE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD IN THE EARLY 
1990’s FOR FOUR NATIONS 


Notes: Relative income is the adjusted disposable income 
of the household containing the median-income person in 
the age group relative to the adjusted disposable income 
of the household containing the median-income person in 
the nation. Relative poverty is the poverty rate in the co- 
hort, where a household’s members are ‘‘poor’’ if the ad- 
justed disposable income of the household is less than half 
of the adjusted disposable income of the household con- 
taining the median-income person in the nation. 


plays a lower elder poverty rate than does 
Sweden. The overall poverty rates are 6.7 per- 
cent in Sweden, 11.6 percent in Canada, 14.6 
percent in the United Kingdom, and 19.1 per- 
cent in the United States. 

The age pattern of poverty that emerges is 
clear. In general, younger households (under 
age 30) are doing worse than are elders (over 
age 65), and both the young and the old have 
higher poverty rates in the United States than 
in other nations. Middle-aged families, aged 
40—54, who generally represent the baby 
boomers in most of these nations, tend to have 
the highest incomes and lowest poverty rates 
in every nation. 

Trends within each nation differ. There are 
some large movements in both incomes and 
poverty over time. The relative position of 
young households in the United States has 
worsened considerably since 1979, producing 
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a much steeper age—income profile through 
the working ages. This pattern is consistent 
with other analyses of this age group using 
other data sources (e.g., David Card and 
Thomas Lemieux, 1997; Greg Duncan et al., 
1996). In contrast, the aged have greatly im- 
proved their relative income position, with the 
largest differences occurring at older ages. In 
general, changes in poverty rates mirror this 
worsening for the young and the improvement 
in economic status among the aged. | 

The evolution of the age—income profile in 
the United Kingdom has been similar to that 
in the United States, but much less dramatic. 
Although the relative median position of 
younger households has not changed greatly, 
poverty is generally higher across the entire 
working-age population than it was in the 
1970’s, particularly among the young. This re- 
sult is due, in large part, to a general rise in 
British inequality over this period. The relative 
poverty position of the elderly has not im- 
proved in the United Kingdom as it has in the 
United States. 

Canada has had minor but noticeable steep- 
ening in its profile across the working ages, 
with a decline in relative income and a rise in 
‘young households’ poverty rates. There has 
been no real effect on poverty among house- 
holds over age 30. The relative income po- 
sition of older Canadian households has 
improved dramatically. Canadian old-age ben- 
efits have become highly targeted on the low- 
income elderly, producing a large decline in 
poverty status, from levels of 24—40 percent 
in 1975 to 4—6 percent in 1994. 

The age/ADPI profile in Sweden has been 
steepening across the working ages, with the 
peak income moving to older ages during the 
1980’s. The targeting of transfers upon low- 
income working-age families explains why 
there has been no discernible change in pov- 
erty among this group. Unlike the other coun- 
tries, the profile among older households has 
actually steepened in Sweden between 1981 
and 1992. Although the relative position of 
older households improved in Sweden be- 
tween 1975 and 1981, it has not improved 
since. Indeed, poverty among older house- 
holds has increased in Sweden and is similar 
to that in Canada, though still much lower than 
in the United States or the United Kingdom. 
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FIGURE 2. RATIO OF SOCIAL-TRANSFER INCOME 
TO MARKET INCOME OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD BY AGE 
IN THE EARLY 1990’s FoR Four NATIONS 


Note: The ratio of social-transfer income to market income 
is computed as the ratio of the sums of total social transfers 
to market income within each age-of-head group. 


We conclude that, based on these analyses, 
the young appear to be doing worse now rel- 
ative to 20 years ago in all nations examined 
here, while the aged are a mixed group. The 
aged have made continued progress in Canada 
and the United States and less in Sweden and 
the United Kingdom. 


LIMI. The Role of Social Expenditures 
via Income Transfers 


In this section of the paper we examine the 
mix of social transfers compared to market in- 
come for these populations. Rather than show 
social transfers as a fraction of total income, 
we present the ratio of transfers to market in- 
come. The reason for this presentation is to 
show the trade-off between income support 
from government and income support from the 
market (earnings, capital income, private pen- 
sions, etc.) over time and across nations. 

We begin by noting the overall ratios of 
transfers to market incomes in the most recent 
year, ranging from 10.6 percent in the United 
States to 48.8 percent in Sweden, with Canada 
(16.7 percent) and the United Kingdom (16.3 
percent) between these two. Given these dif- 
ferences in support levels, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. have the most 
similar patterns of transfers to market income 


‘by age group in the early 1990’s (Fig. 2). 
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Among the elderly, the ratio of transfers to 
other support (earnings, pensions, capital in- 
come) rises rapidly beyond age 60, peaking at 
roughly a 1:1 ratio by age 75 in the United 
States, with slightly higher ratios in Canada 
and the United Kingdom. The United States is 
the most frugal transferor at all ages; Canada 
and the United Kingdom are very similar up 
to older ages, where Canada spends a bit more 
than does the United Kingdom. Sweden is lit- 
erally off the chart at beyond age 60, with ra- 
tios of 7 or 8 kronor of transfer to each kronor 
of market income at older ages. 

These expenditures are mirrored somewhat 
in the poverty rates in Figure 1, up until the 
55-59 age group. Beyond age 60 social ex- 
penditure and antipoverty performance differ 
greatly. The United States, which spends the 
least, and Sweden, which spends the most, 
have predictable outcomes. The most interest- 
ing difference is between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, which spend roughly the 
same overall amount on social transfers. In 
Canada, old-age expenditures have been in- 
creasingly targeted toward those who would 
otherwise be poor. A strong income-tested 
old-age supplement to the Canadian Social Se- 
curity pension has produced Canadian old-age 
poverty rates at or below Swedish rates in re- 
cent years (Card and Richard Freeman, 1993; 
Keith Banting, 1997). In contrast, the United 
Kingdom lower-tier benefit to the social re- 
tirement system is ineffective in reducing old- 
age poverty, while the upper tier of the system 
produces high benefits for the nonpoor aged. 


` Thus, it is not just what you spend, but how 
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has remained at 6.7 percent overall for Swe- 
den, but the cost of benefits for the aged has 
skyrocketed, owing to the relatively large frac- 
tion of Swedes who are now aged 65 or older. 

In Canada, social expenditures grew from 
1979 to 1994 and were targeted at the old and 
at the young. In particular, we note a large 
increase in the ratio of transfer tọ market in-. 
come at older ages. This matches other recent 
evidence that Canada’s male labor-force par- 
ticipation rate has declined more rapidly over 
this period than in any of the other nations 
studied here (Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 1996). 

The United Kingdom offers the most inter- 
esting patterns of change in transfers across the 
life cycle over time. After a more than dou- 
bling of the ratio of transfers to market income 
from 9.7 percent to 19.0 percent from 1974 to 
1979, the ratio fell back to 16.3 percent by 
1991. While the United Kingdom did not re- 
ceive much of an antipoverty dividend from 
higher transfers between 1974 and 1979, the 
lowering of transfers from 1979 to 1994 was 
associated with a rise in overall poverty from 
9,2 percent to 14.6 percent. Most of the decline 
in transfer beyond 1979 was absorbed by the 
aged, whose poverty rates rose with the partial 
privatization of the U.K. social retirement sys- 
tem and the relatively meager level of lower- 
tier assured old-age benefits that these reforms 
brought with it. 


IV. Discussion and Future Research 


Based on four nations, the LIS data offer a 
rich opportunity to explore the changing for- 
tunes of age groups (and of cohorts ) over time. 
Our next steps are to look more closely be- 
neath these trends to separate the changes in 
living arrangements, retirement, marriage, and 
fertility which underlie the patterns we ob- 
serve. Clearly, most of the change we observe 
comes from economic and demographic 
changes at young and old ages, two groups to 
whom we briefly turn. 

Card and Lemieux (1997) find that, at ear- 
lier ages, Canadian youth responded to the de- 
teriorating Canadian labor market of the late 
1980’s and early 1990’s by living with their 
parents, while in the United States fewer youth 
returned to the parents’ nest. These findings 
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are entirely consistent with the greater steep- 
ening of the age—income profile in the United 
States than in Canada. The earnings-related in- 
centives for added years of education and their 
effect on emerging patterns of labor-market 
participation are playing themselves out in 
each of these nations. The implications for. the 
cost of education, choice of living arrange- 
ments, age at first marriage, and fertility need 
to be further examined within each of these 
nations in the Easterlin tradition. 

A second line of further inquiry deals with 
the transfer costs of an aging society. The ratio 
_ of transfers to market income have risen dra- 
matically in Canada and in Sweden from age 
55-59 onward in recent years. Like the United 
States, Canada and Sweden face a steep future 
cost of an aging society. Sweden is, in fact, 
well into the aging of their population, while 
Canada and the United States are ‘not going to 
feel the pressure for another decade or longer. 
However, the trend toward early retirement 
(and early take-up of social transfers ) in Can- 
ada is much greater than in the other nations 
considered here. The United States has, in fact, 
halted its decline in labor-force participation 
for older men and is experiencing a slight re- 
versal. But while the Social Security spending 
implications of more work at older ages seem 
rosy for the United States, the effectiveness of 
the old-age transfer system in preventing old- 
age poverty in the United States is far less than 
in Canada (or in Sweden). The United King- 
dom has largely managed to avoid a future old- 
age retirement cost crisis with its two-tiered 
scheme whereby only the first tier depends on 
tax revenues to fund transfers, and the second 
tier is largely self-funded by retirees’ own con- 
tributions. However, a pattern of high and ris- 
ing old-age poverty rates in the United 
Kingdom also emerges from this analysis. 

As the United States faces a reform of its 
old-age social transfer system, there is much 
to be learned from cross-national comparisons 
of transfer cost, social policy design, and out- 
comes such as old-age poverty rates. Can the 
United States reform its system to encourage 
greater market incomes (via higher savings 
rates, better occupational pensions, and in- 
creased market earnings ) at older ages? Can it 
avoid the high social transfer costs of old age 
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which will beset many other nations? The Brit- 
ish seem to have achieved this avoidance of 
higher taxpayer cost, albeit at the price of ris- 
ing old-age poverty rates. And so, unlike Brit- 
ain, can the United States reform its old-age 
Social Security system to avoid an increase in 
old-age poverty, and perhaps like Canada, fur- 


ther. reduce economic misery and poverty in 


old age? Further cross-national analyses along 
the lines suggested here may reveal a path for 


‘the United States Social Security system that 


produces both a slower growth in overall out- 
lays and greater antipoverty effectiveness. 
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Relative Cohort Size and Inequality in the United States _ 


By DIANE J. MACUNOVICH * 


Can an increase in relative cohort size 
(RCS; the ratio of young to older adults-in the 
population ) have beneficial economic effects? 
Economists have long recognized the potential 
adverse supply effects of increased RCS on the 
relative wages of the young, because of im- 
perfect substitutability between older and 
younger workers in the labor market.’ But are 
there offsetting beneficial demand effects on 

- wages? 

It is hypothesized that changes in domestic 
consumption——and in the induced investment 
generated by that consumption — have re- 
sulted from the sharp changes which have oc- 
curred in various age groups in the population 
in the postwar period. The passage of the baby 
boom, and then the baby bust, into the labor- 
market and household-formation stages was 
characterized by a number of “‘spikes’’ when 
growth surged and then fell dramatically. In a 
market as finely tuned to changes in ‘‘under- 
lying fundamentals’’ as the U.S. market, such 
marked fluctuations are likely to have caused 
Strong ripple effects through investment and 
consumption ‘multipliers. 

In addition, the baby boomers, as children 
in their parents’ households, contributed to 
Significant changes in consumption as a pro- 


< Portion of household income, as they grew 


from toddlers to teenagers: parents spend over 
15-percent more, out of a given income, for 
. Older children relative to those aged 0-5 (Mac- 
“ UNovich, 1998). These changes contributed to 
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I. Rethinking Relative-Cohort-Size Measures 


~ -~ * 


It is fairly typical in analyses of relative co- 
hort size (RCS) effects, to develop cohort size 
measures using labor-force data. Many have 
used ratios of the number of workers in each 
education—experience cell relative to the total 
number with that level of education, as in Finis 
Welch (1979). Murphy and Welch (1992) take 
this to an extreme by calculating not simply 
the number of workers, but the number of 
hours worked, by members of each education— 
experience cell. This type of calculation ig- 
nores any potential endogeneity of hours and 
weeks worked, educational attainment, and 
even labor-force participation rates, with re- 
spect to RCS. 

This analysis attempts to measure both ag- 
gregate supply and demand aspects of popu- 
lation change using two fairly straightforward 
population (not labor-force) ratios. The first, 
the general fertility rate (GFR) in an individ- 
ual’s year of birth, referred to as birth-cohort 
size, remains constant for all members of a 
given birth cohort throughout their lifetimes.” 
The second, the ratio at time ¢ of population in 
their early twenties relative to prime-age 
adults, referred to as current cohort size, is a 
measure of current conditions and is the same 
for all individuals at a given point in time. Its 
effect, however, is expected to vary by level 
of experience. 

Members of a large birth cohort are ex- 


” pected to fare worse due to the excess supply 


of labor they provide as they pass through the 
labor market, a standard concept. But at any 
point in time, current cohort size will mediate 
the effects of individuals’ own birth-cohort 
size because of positive aggregate demand ef- 
fects: the overall wage structure will rise and 
fall in response to the current ratio. This pos- 
itive aggregate demand effect will be reflected 


2 The general fertility rate is the number of births per 
1,000 women aged 15—44 in a given year. j 
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in the level of the current-cohort-size measure, 
and also in the rates of change in the two mea- 
sures, birth- and current-cohort size. 

These rates of change are referred to here as 
‘‘derivatives,’’ although technically they are 
` simply first differences. It is assumed that the 
adverse effects of large birth-cohort size on 
individuals ‘botn on an upswing in fertility 
(positive first derivative) will be ameliorated 
to some extent by the positive effects of in- 
creasing cohort size on the demand for goods 
and services and that those born near peaks in 
the fertility rate (negative second derivative ) 
will benefit from the sharp changes they in- 
duce in the composition of demand. 

The U.S. general fertility rate, lagged 20 
years, and a measure of current cohort size 
(population aged 20—22 relative to population 
aged 45-49) are presented in Figure 1, to- 
gether with their first derivatives. The pattern 
in the first two panels is notable for the con- 
trast between strong positive values in the 
1950’s, 1960’s, and early 1970’s, and strongly 
' negative values in the following 20 years. 

Even more striking is the pattern established in 
the second derivative of the lagged GFR (bottom 
panel). This derivative differentiates between 


peaks and troughs (indicates turning points), 


whereas the first derivative differentiates between 
periods of increase and periods of decline. The 
second derivative is a harbinger of approaching 
decline in the proportion of young people in the 
population, and in that sense its historic pattern is 
striking for its conformance with changes in the 
economy over the last.century. 

Since at least 1920 all of the troughs in the 
second derivative have coincided with reces- 
sions some 20 years later. The fact that these 
troughs were less severe prior to World War 
II, despite the severity of recessions in that pe- 
riod, suggests that monetary and fiscal policies 
since World War II now cushion the effects of 
large population fluctuations. 


II. Data and Methodology 


The attempt throughout this analysis has 
been to ensure the comparability of results 
with other studies of cohort-size effects in the 
labor market. The data set reproduces (and up- 
dates through 1996) that used in Kevin 
Murphy and Finis Welch (1992), with a rel- 
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FIGURE 1. GENERAL FERTILITY RATE (GFR), FIVE-YEAR 
MOVING AVERAGE, LAGGED 20 YEARS, AND CURRENT 
POPULATION RATIO ([ AGES 20—22]/[Aces 45—49}) 


ative cohort size (RCS) variable similar to the 
one used there and, for example, in Welch 
(1979). That is, the data were taken from the 
annual CPS for the years 1964—1996,? and the 
wage sample, as in Murphy and Welch 
(1992), was restricted to white civilian men 
who worked full time at least 40 weeks during 


*The years 1964-1995 were taken from the uniform 
version of the March Current.Population Survey. prepare 
by Unicon; 1996 was taken from the original CPS tapes. 
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the year, excluding men with self-employment 
-income and men whose wages were imputed.‘ 
2 In order to control for potential forces other 
¿+ than RCS, three macroeconomic variables 
* were included, all in logged form: the annual 
change in total real GDP; the real per capita 
Jevel of the current durable-goods trade deficit 
(imports minus exports); and the ratio of 20— 
24 year olds relative to the total active military 
each year. The first of these was included, de- 
spite its hypothesized endogeneity, to test for 
its residual effect in the presence of the RCS 
variables. For further details on data and meth- 
odology, see Macunovich (1998). 
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IM. Results 


| Table 1 presents partial results (normalized 
: coefficient estimates), from a number of dif- 
> ferent models to compare the effects of the 
three RCS measures. Coefficients on the birth 
and current-cohort-size measures are highly 
significant and display the expected signs con- 
sistently in all model formulations.: The mag- 
nitude of their total effect is more than ten 
times that estimated using the Welch RCS 
measure, which is positive and only weakly 
significant. 

The GDP-change variable produces a coun- 
terintuitive negative effect on wages, in the ab- 
sence of cohort-size variables [model (1)] and 
z. when included with the Welch variable [ mod- 
. els (ii) and (iii)] and with the birth-cohort- 
3 size variable on its own [models (v)—(vii)]. 
& Its effect becomes positive, however, in the 
presence of the current-cohort-size variable 
[specifications (ix) and (x)], although in Ta- 
ble 2 it loses its significance, except for those 
fy with 13-15 years of education, in a model 
z% Which allows all coefficients to vary by edu- 
© Cation level. 
oe Thus, consistent with the hypothesis, the 
si; CUtrent-cohort-size variable produces a strong 
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_ “Finis Welch kindly provided the algorithms used in 
puting hours and weeks worked for the years prior to 
Ble 6, Which were used in calculating average hourly 
See wages in the Wage sample, and total hours worked in the 
oyment sample. Log hourly real wages were aver- 
n approximately 145,000 weighted experience- 


: “ducation-state-year cells. 
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- TABLE I—ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS USING WELCH, 
BIRTH, AND CURRENT COHORT-SIZE VARIABLES 


Independent „Specification 
variable (i) (ti) (iti) 
Welch cohort size 0.009 0.007 

(3.2) (2.8) 
A log(GDP) —0.019 —0.019 

(—8.2) -- (—8:2) 

Independent | Specification 
variable (iv) (v) (vi) (vii) 


Birth cohort size: l 
—0.047 -0.043 —0.046 —0.074 


Level 
(—23.6) (—21.3) (—23.0) (—21.8) 
First derivative 0.042 0.047 
(18.3) (20.1) 
Second ~0.034 
derivative (—10.6) 
A log(GDP) —0.020 ~-0.018 —~0.017 
(—8.5) (-—7.8) (-7.5) 
Independent Specification _ 
variable (vill) (ix) (x) 
Birth cohort size: 
Level ~0.067 
(-15.6) 
First derivative 0.055 
(17.1) 
Second i 
derivative —0.022 
(—6.6) 
Current cohort size; 
Level 0.066 0.052 0.040 
(13.8) (10.8) (7.8) 
First derivative 0.097 0.080 0.018 
(20.1) (14.9) (3.1) 
A log(GDP) 0.008 0.007 
(3.3) (2.9) 





Notes: The table presents partial results with normalized 
coefficients; the dependent variable is log(hourly wage). 
Numbers in parentheses are t statistics. The birth-cohort- 
size measure is GFR in each individual’s year of birth. 
The current-cohort-size measure in (viili)—(x) is regional 
population aged 20—22/45—49. All regressions included a 
time trend and controls for education (6), experience (17), 
and state (21). Specifications (viii)—(x) included full sets 
of interaction terms between experience levels and the two 
current-cohort-size variables. Specifications (i), (ii), (v)- 
(vii), (ix), and (x) included controls for size of military 
and trade deficit. There were approximately 145,000 
observations. 
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TABLE 2—ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS BY EDUCATION 
LEVEL, UsinG BIRTH AND CURRENT-COHORT-SIZE 








MEASURES 
Education level 
12 years 
Independent (basic <12 13-15 16+ 
variable effect) years years years 
Birth cohort size: ; 
Level . 70,078  .—0.671 , — +0147 
(—11.8) (—4.3) (—0.9) 
First 0.059 —0.029 ~0.016 
- derivative (11.3) (-—6.8) — (~3.4) 
Second —0.020 —0.015 
derivative (4.1) (—3.5) — — 
Current cohort size: 
Level 0.093 0.045 0.028 ~0.069 
(12.1) (4.5) (—4.2) (--9.4) 
First 0.039 ` 0.030 —0.01] -0.036 
derivative (4.3) (3.6) (—1.6) (—4.6) 
A log(GDP) 0.005 — --0.010 — 
(1.4) (—2.4) 


Notes: The table presents partial results of a pooled regression using 
model (x) of Table 1, but with full sets of interaction terms for each 
of three education levels (<12 years, 13—15 years and 16+ years). 
Table entries are normalized coefficients, with ¢ statistics in paren- 
theses; the dependent variable is log(hourly wage). Regression in- 
cluded a time trend, controls for size of military and trade deficit, 
and controls for experience (17) and state (21), with interaction 
terms between experience levels and the two current-cohort-size 
variables. There were approximately 145,000 observations. The 
current-cohort-size measure is regional population aged 20~—22/45— 
49. A dash indicates a zero estimate for the differential effect. 


positive effect on wages, both in its level and 
in its rate of change, which is highly correlated 
with GDP growth. An individual’s own birth- 
cohort-size measure produces a strong nega- 
tive effect which is ameliorated on the leading 
edge of any increase (first derivative positive) 
and near peaks in the GFR (second derivative 
negative). In addition, in results not presented 
here because of space constraints, interaction 
terms between the current-cohort-size measure 


and experience dummies are also significant’ 


and display a differential positive effect which 
most benefits prime-age workers. 
The fit of model (x) to observed data is il- 


lustrated in Figure 2, for groups at opposite. 


‘ends of the experience spectrum: those with 
1—10 and 41-45 years of experience. The 
younger workers’ hourly wage is shown in a 
ratio to that of prime age men with 26-35 
years of experience, while the older workers 
are compared with the group with 36—40 years 
of experience, in order to get a sense of their 
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FIGURE 2. OBSERVED (~——), SIMULATED (—O—), 
AND PREDICTED (—t}—)} HouRLY WAGE RATIOS, 
UsING MODEL (x) FROM TABLE 1 


wage progression as they pass through their 
final years in the labor market. 

Each of the graphs in Figure 2 presents the 
observed time pattern of the wage ratio, to- 
gether with the respective model’s predicted 
value using all information on the historic pat- 
tern of the macroeconomic variables, and a 
‘‘simulated’’ value obtained by holding all 
variables, other than those measuring cohort 
size, constant at their 1980 levels. The close 
match between the simulated and observed 
values in almost all cases indicates that nearly 
all of the relative wage movement over the 
past 33 years has been due to changing RCS 
effects. Even the absolute levels of real wages 
at each experience level have reflected fairly 
closely the effects of changing RCS, as illus- 
trated in Figure 3. 

However, Table 2 shows that there arë 
marked differences in cohort-size effects by 


education level, and Figure 4 suggests the ;; 
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FIGURE 3. OBSERVED (——-), SIMULATED (—-O—), 
AND PREDICTED (—~C-—) HOURLY WAGES ($1996) 


strong differential effects of the macroeco- 

nomic control variables included in the re- 
_ §fessions (reported in detail in Macunovich 
- [1998]). The differences between the pre- 
. dicted and the ‘‘simulated’’ curves in Figure 
- 4 represent the effects of these other variables, 
` Which lowered the college premium in the late 
+: 1960’s and raised it in the 1980’s and 1990’s, 
x relative to the path it would have followed 
i3 based on changing cohort size alone. 


IV. Discussion 
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Hai The work presented here has attempted to 
iS lest the hypothesis that changing demographic 
Structure has been a major factor in the 
py fAanges in relative wages that have occurred 
Over the last 30 years, leading to the observed 
ec ap decline in the wages of young adults 
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1-5 Years of Experience 









Ratio, College/HS Hourly Wage 
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6-10 Years of Experience 
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FIGURE 4. OBSERVED ( J, SIMULATED (—O-—~), 
AND PREDICTED ( —O— ) COLLEGE WAGE PREMIUM 


uates. The belief is that studies that have 
attempted to quantify such effects in the past 
have erred both in their method of representing 
age-structure changes in their models (their 
choice of relative cohort size measures) and 
in their failure to allow for the possibility that 
changing age structure might have strong ag- 
gregate demand as well as aggregate labor- 
supply effects in the economy. 

The analysis has identified pronounced ef- 
fects of changing age structure on wages: al- 
most all of the change in the experience 
premium over the past 30 years (younger and 
older relative to prime-age workers) and a sig- 
nificant portion of the change in the college 
wage premium can be explained solely as a 
function of changing age structure. Other fac- 
tors, such as the Vietnam conflict and chang- 
ing levels of international trade, have indeed 


‘played some role, but not to the extent that has 


been assumed. Figure 5 illustrates two patterns 
of wage—experience profiles (simulated on the 
basis of changing demographic structure and 
observed) at three different points in time: 
1965, 1980, and 1995. 3 


: Wage Curves Based on Changing Demographics 


Hourly Wage, in $1996 





Hourly Wage, in $1996 
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FIGURE 5. WAGE~EXPERIENCE PROFILES: SIMULATED 
(Top) AND OBSERVED (BOTTOM) 


The similarities are obvious, with the ex- 
tremely low and relatively flat profile in 1965, 
the high more sharply peaking curve in 1980, 
and then the fall to a flatter curve in 1995 — 
but one with a fairly pronounced hump favor- 
ing those with 30—40 years of experience, 
relative to the pattern in 1965. 

The implications of these findings are wide- 
ranging. The baby boom was in fact a mixed 
curse—or blessing, depending on one’s point 
of view. Those born in the first half of the boom 
fared poorly, but only in relative terms, because 
the older members of the population fared so 
well in an expanding economy fueled by the 
expenditures of the baby boomers’ parents, and 
later by the boomers themselves. Those who 
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were born as the flow ebbed have been hit hard- 
est because they were still relatively large co- 
horts and had to compete with peak boomers 
who were still trying to find their appropriate 
niche in the labor market, and they emerged 
when economic growth was weakened by their 
own declining numbers. 

One should not conclude from these find- 
ings that a baby boom is the cure for all of an 
economy’s ills. The benefits of lower fertility 
have been well documented. But these find- 
ings add a new twist to the theory of demo- 
graphic transition: a potential hurdle further 
down the line as the full effects of a slowdown 
in population growth hit the newly expanding 
economy. And they generate a host of new 


_ questions. Is the wave of “‘currency crises”’ 


that has hit several of the growing new econ- 
omies a-result (at least in part) of this type. of 
deflation (i.e., a lagged response to their fall- 
ing birth rates 20—30 years earlier)? Did the 
U.S. demographic transition lead to the De- 
pression, which in turn generated the baby 
boom? Has the marked decline in the retire- 
ment age been at least in part a function of the 
baby boom’s passage into the labor market, 
and the subsequent drop in relative earning po- 
tential for older workers? And, if there are in- 
deed larger macroeconomic implications of 
changing population age structure, what role, 
if any, should be played by society in evening 
out the very unevenly distributed spoils? 
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Intergenerational Transmission of Health 


By DENNIS AHLBURG* 


Social scientists have long been interested 

in the intergenerational transmission of in- 

‘come and socioeconomic status because if 

these attributes are sufficiently intergenera- 

tional this would be inconsistent with the ideal 

of equal opportunity, that is, that a young 

person’s economic future should. not be deter- 

mined by his or her origins. If the intergener- 

ational transmission of income or status is 

sufficiently large and reflects inequality of op- 

.. portunity, then government intervention may 

- be called for to increase both equity and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

The statistical evidence for the United States 
and other developed countries has generally 
indicated an intergenerational transmission of 
income of about 0.2. However, more recent 
studies have found that, after correcting for 
measurement error, unrepresentative homo- 
geneous samples, and transitory fluctuations in 
income, the intergenerational transmission is 
much higher, at least 0.4. (Gary Solon, 1992; 
Jere Behrman et al., 1995).’ Thus intergener- 
ational mobility in the United States and pos- 
sibly also in other developed countries is 
dramatically lower than is commonly thought 
and has probably been decreasing since 1980. 
Intergenerational mobility in developing coun- 
tries is probably lower than in developed coun- 
tries, but lack of data limits comparisons. The 
findings of higher intergenerational correlation 
< than previously believed also resolves a seem- 
$. ng inconsistency between studies that have 
¢ found childhood background to be an impor- 
+ tant determinant of adult socioeconomic suc- 
ñ cess and the studies of intergenerational 
> transmission of income (Behrman et al., 1995 
“ P. 241), | 
_ These studies have not decomposed the es- 
T timated intergenerational correlations into 
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e correlation may actually be higher since the sam- 


am Xcludes those with zero earnings and thus those in 
ie Poor health, 
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causal components. Such a decomposition 
would help to identify factors that promote or 
retard mobility and also identify possibie paths - 
for government intervention. A further decom- 
position could identify the extent to which the 
causal components reflect genetic or environ- 
mental influences, that is, address the nature 
versus nurture debate. Human-capital theory 
suggests that education and health are prime 
suspects in endowments (Behrman et al., 
1994). I will briefiy consider evidence on the 
intergenerational transmission of education 
before considering evidence on health and lon- 
gevity and the allocation of resources within 
the household, in particular whether such al- 
location is compensating or reinforcing of ini- 
tial endowments. 


I. Estimates of the Intergenerational 
Transmission of Education 


Economists have studied investment in ed- 


- ucation using the model of Gary Becker in 
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which demand for education varies with an in- 
dividual’s ability or endowments and the sup- 
ply varies with family wealth and earnings. 
Behrman et al. (1995) use this model to esti- 
mate the intergenerational transmission of ed- 
ucation and the contribution of genetics to the 
acquisition of education. They find intergen- 
erational correlations on the order of 0.3—0.4. 
Interestingly, they find significant differences 
in educational-attainment correlations be- 
tween fraternal twins and other siblings which 
may reflect different family and societal en- 
vironments for children born at different times 
and differences due to birth order and birth 
spacing. Evidence is presented that these dif- 
ferences reflect parental preferences underly- 
ing schooling investments. Thus there are 
notable differences in the intragenerational 
transmission of education, and depending 
upon which child is used in the calculation of 
the intergenerational coefficient, the intragen- 
erational investment decisions will affect the 
estimate of the intergenerational transmission. 
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Behrman et al. (1995) attribute about 80 
percent of the variance in educational attain- 
ment to genetic influences. Consequently, they 
find that the correlation in educational attain- 
ment in families falls as genetic distance rises. 
The estimate of heritability 1s substantially 
larger than those found in earlier studies. Al- 
though the variability attributed to_environ- 
mental factors is relatively low, changes in 
environment can have large effects. For ex- 
ample, a child whose father is a manager or 
professional rather than an unskilled worker 
has one more year of education, and each extra 
sibling a child has reduces his or her educa- 
tional attainment by 0.15 year. Such differ- 
ences in human capital can translate into large 
differences in income. The value of an extra 
year of education varies over time, being rel- 
atively low in the 1970’s but rising in the 
1980’s and 1990’s. The value of education 
today is such that education distinguishes be- 
tween those who will be economically suc- 
cessful and those who will not. 

The research on education points to signif- 
icant intergenerational transmission which 
likely contributes to the intergenerational 
transmission of earnings and income. It indi- 
cates some scope for interventions which may 
increase both efficiency and equity and also 
points to possibly significant intragenerational 
differences in education, which may also in- 
dicate the desirability of policy interventions. 


Il. Estimates of the Intergenerational 
Correlation of Health 


While all seek health, few agree on how to 
measure it, perhaps because it is really multi- 
dimensional with different aspects of health 
having different effects on well-being, produc- 
tivity, and other labor-market outcomes. In ad- 
dition, health changes over time. In the 
economics literature, perhaps the most com- 
mon measures of health are anthropometric 
measures: height and weight. These have been 
particularly important in development and 
economic history. For example, Robert Fogel 
(1992) showed height to be related to adult 
mortality and morbidity in historical series. In 
addition to height and weight and another ob- 
jective measure, nutrient intake, economists 
have also used subjective measures: respon- 
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dent’s self-reports of their health status. In- 
deed, in the empirical literature, self-reported 
health status (or parent’s report of illness in a 
child) is arguably the most widely used mea- 
sure of health, despite being subject to system- 
atic measurement error (John Strauss and 
Duncan Thomas, 1996). Part of height and 
weight are genetic, and even self-reported 
measures may be partly genetic; however, 
economists have done little with the genetic 
component, usually just controlling for par- 
ents’ height or weight in equations for child’s 
height or weight. 

Studies of the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of health have generally been carried out 
by genetic epidemiologists who have sought 
associations between genes and specific dis- 
eases such as cancer and Alzheimer’s disease. 
Another line of study has looked at lifespan, 
which can be considered as the ultimate output 
of the health production function.’ Estimates 
of the correlation of the lifespan between gen- 
erations have been used to support a strong 
genetic component of longevity (Anatoli 
Yashin and Ivan Iachine, 1997). Estimates of 
the correlation between lifespans of parents 
and children have generally been about 0.15- 
0.3 (Yashin and lachine, 1997 p. 32). Some 
studies interpret this correlation as support for 
a strong genetic component of longevity, 
while others have argued that it suggests an 
environmental nature to the lifespan correla- 
tion. However, the parent-child correlation 
provides only an indirect estimate of the ge- 
netic effects. The heritability coefficient rather 
than the intergenerational coefficient measures 
the contribution of genetic factors to trait vari- 
ability. In the absence of shared environmental 
effects, the expected parent-child correlation 
is half the narrow-sense heritability (Matthew 
McGue et al., 1993 pp. B237—38). Geneticists 
distinguish between two types of environmen- 
tal effects: shared environmental effects that 
are due to common rearing factors such as 
parent’s socioeconomic status, childhood nu- 
trition, and the like; and nonshared environ- 


* The objective and subjective health measures are not 
unrelated. Self-perceptions of general health status are be- 
lieved to be good predictors of mortality (see Strauss and 
Thomas, 1996 p. 16). . 
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mental effects that include all environmental 
z- factors not shared by individuals who were 
$” reared together, such as accidents, and adult 
t nutrition. However, if parents discriminate 
among their children in the allocation of food 
and health care, factors that are generally taken 
to be part of the shared environment, the es- 


timates of the impact of environmental factors | - 


may be biased. If such discrimination among 
children exists, as evidence suggests, then the 
size of the intergenerational correlation in life- 
spans may depend upon which child is used 
in the calculation. Indeed, Morton Glasser 
(1981) found that the father—son correlation 
was the highest followed by the son—mother 
- correlation. 
=.- In an attempt to obtain more reliable esti- 
mates of the genetic and environmental com- 
y ponents of longevity, researchers turned to data 
~.. from twins. Estimates of the correlation in life- 
spans for identical (MZ) and fraternal (DZ) 
twins are generally 0.3 and 0.2, respectively 
(Yashin and [achine, 1997 p. 32). Using un- 
censored Danish twin lifespan data, McGue et 
al. (1993) concluded that lifespan is moder- 
ately heritable: they calculated an estimate of 
broad-sense heritability of 0.23 (broad-sense 
heritability is the proportion of trait variance 
that is associated with all genetic influences, 
both nonadditive effects, which do not contrib- 
:- ute to parent—offspring resemblance, and ad- 
*  ditive genetic influences, which do). 
_ In the classic Becker model of human cap- 
% Ital, heritability indicates how much inequality 
$: there would be in a competitive economy with 
` perfect capital markets and no random events. 
=; Economists have argued about the definition 
x; and usefulness of heritability, but Behrman et 
se al. (1995 p. 246) argue that a decomposition 
$ 18 useful, not for what it reveals about herita- 
mA bility, but for what it indicates about the 
#8 Varlation in common environment, which rep- 


eet 


a resents variation in opportunities (although by 
ue.this it seems that they are referring to what 


i BCNeticists call nonshared environment). They 


> 
+ 


apiy sf 


“x7. Concluded that about 20 percent of earnings 
inequality for white males in the United States 
(and probably more for other groups) is due 
a » inequality of opportunity, and so there are 
a prorat efficiency and equity gains that can 
feas Made by policies designed to eliminate in- 
tality of opportunity. 
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In their study of longevity of Danish twins, 
McGue et al. (1993) found little evidence for 
shared environmental influences on longevity. 
Genetic factors account for some of the ob- 
served twin similarity in age at death, but a 
major portion 1s explained by nonshared en- . 
vironmental influences. This finding may be 
taken to suggest little impact of common rear- 
ing on human lifespan. Such an interpretation 
assumes that shared rearing means equality of 
treatment. We argue that this is not likely 
to be the case, particularly in developing 
countries. 

There are a number of features of these es- 
timates that lead us to question their precision: 
the estimates of the intergenerational correla- 
tions treat censoring in different ways (usually 
ignoring censored observations), and the de- 
compositions into genetic and environmental 
components require the use of special identi- 
fying assumptions. Yashin and Iachine (1997) 
have suggested that rather than use data on 
lifespans it may be more beneficial to base 
models directly on the genetics of susceptibil- 
ity to disease. This focus is certainly closer to 
the concept of health that economists con- 
cerned with investments in human capital 
worry about. Yashin and Iachine present a new 
model that draws from demography, survival 
models, quantitative genetics, and genetic ep- 
idemiology: the correlated-individual-frailty 
model. The core of the model is the combi- 
nation of a genetic model of heterogeneity 
(frailty) with a proportional-hazards survival 
model. They find that about half of the vari- 
ability of frailty (susceptibility to disease and 
death) is due to genetics, about twice the her- 
itability of longevity estimated by McGue et 
al. (1993). Further, the only significant envi- 
ronmental factors affecting frailty are non- 
shared effects, as was found by McGue et al. 
for longevity. That is, differentials across 
households in nonshared environment (oppor- 
tunities), for example in income or wealth, 
contribute substantially to differences in health 
and longevity. This implies that improvements 
in efficiency and equity could be achieved by 
interventions that address such differential 
environments or opportunities. Further im- 
provements may also be achieved if there are 
differences in the environments within the 
household that differentiate among children 
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on the basis of their age, sex, or some other 
characteristic. 


I. The Further Economic Importance 
of Health and Longevity 


The concept of the planning horizon is cen- 
tral to optimizing-behavior in economics. The 


expected length of the planning horizon af- © 


fects savings, consumption, insurance, in- 
vestments in human capital, labor-supply 
decisions (including retirement), bequests, 
and a host of other behaviors and decisions. 
Despite this, there has been relatively little 
work on how individuals form expectations 
about the length of the planning horizon, that 
is, about how long they will live. Given the 
evidence on the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of longevity, it would seem that individ- 
uals may form their expectations based at 
least in part on the longevity of their parents 
and grandparents and perhaps other kin. Is 
this in fact the case? . 
Daniel Hamermesh (1985 ) used survey data 
to examine individuals’ responses on subjec- 
tive life expectancy and survival probabilities. 
He found that subjective estimates of life ex- 
pectancy exceed actuarial estimates by a little 
less than two years and that the subjective dis- 
tributions are flatter than the actuarial distri- 
bution. Individuals also extrapolate past 
changes in life tables when forming their sub- 
jective horizons, although they tend to be more 
optimistic than is warranted by the data. In ad- 
dition, individuals with grandparents or par- 
ents who lived to at least 80 years of age had 
higher subjective life expectancies, while 
those whose parents or grandparents died be- 
fore age 60 had reduced subjective estimates 
of longevity. The impacts of longevity of par- 
ents and grandparents were particularly large: 
one parent surviving to be 80 increase the life 
expectancy. estimate by 1.3-3.0 years, and 
both parents surviving increased it by 4.2-5.9 
years. The impacts of grandparents’ and par- 
ents’ longevity are 2—3 times the impacts 
based on epidemiological evidence. Informa- 
tion on forebears’ longevity also affects the 
variance of expected longevity such that hav- 
ing early decedents among one’s forebears 
shifts the subjective distribution to the left and 
narrows it, while having older decedents shifts 


oe 
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it to the-right and broadens it. The conclusions 
from these findings are clear: ‘‘empirical stud- 
ies of life-cycle saving, investment in human 
capital, and labor supply ignore changing life 
expectancy and its effects on subjective hori- 
zons and survival probabilities at the expense 
of realism, and with the possible price of in- 
correct behavioral implications.’’ (Hamermesh, 


1985 p. 406). Specifically, individuals whose 


parents were in poor health or who died early 
are likely to form an overly pessimistic esti- 
mate or their own morbidity and mortality and 
to underinvest in human capital, while those 
with healthy and long-lived forebears may do 
the opposite. Such behavior would reinforce 
intergenerational transmission of earnings and 
income. 


IV. Intragenerational Transmission 
of Health and Education 


There is substantial evidence of unequal 
health and education-input allocations within 
households. This may be on the basis of age, 
sex, or some other characteristic. Such dif- 
ferential allocations may reflect parental pref- 
erences, differential health endowments, the 
shape of the health production function, or 
differential returns in the labor market 
(Strauss and Thomas, 1996). Under some as- 
sumptions, differential allocation can rein- 
force endowment differences, while under 
others it can compensate for them. Obviously, 
the outcome of the family’s decisions has im- 
portant implications for the individual distri- 
butions of earnings and income, among other 
variables. | 

In both developed and developing countries, 


‘there is evidence that some children receive 


favorable treatment. In some countries with 
strong son preference, evidence exists that 
girls suffer from direct infanticide, unfavor- 
able allocation of scarce resources, and infe- 
rior health care. In other settings, males afe 
sometimes favored or there is no clear pref- 
erence or a slight preference in favor of fe- 
males (Behrman et al., 1995). Part of the 
explanation for different impacts in different 
settings is Duncan Thomas’s (1994) finding 
that mothers tend to favor daughters in allo- 
cating resources, while fathers tend to favor 
sons, partly reflecting differences in child- 
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y rearing technologies and partly their prefer- 
ences. The net effect will depend upon the 
relative importance of the father and mother 
in resource-allocation decisions. My recent 
work with Eric Jensen has found that parents 
in at least some settings favor wanted children 
over unwanted children in education and 


health decisions (Jenson and Ahlburg, 1997).. 


In many of these situations, allocation of re- 
sources among children is not necessarily 
made on efficiency or productivity grounds 
(Behrman et al., 1995) as predicted by the 
original model of Becker and Nigel Tomes." 

But does differential treatment by parents 
mimic or oppose nature? Mark Pitt et al. 
(1990) found that Bangladeshi household 
health investments favor individuals with 
greater health endowments, and in studies of 
U.S. twins, Behrman et al. (1994) found that 
investments in education tended to reinforce 
individual-specific endowment differentials. 
Thus, households tend to follow nature in their 
investment strategy. It is possible that public 
investments follow a similar strategy, further 
reinforcing the inequalities that household de- 
cisions produce. 


V. Conclusion 


Inequalities in earnings and income tend to 

be correlated across generations at least in part 

` because of intergenerational correlations in 
° education and health. These correlations ap- 
: pear to be larger than is commonly recognized, 

Ne implying lower intergenerational mobility 
sz than is generally assumed. Much of the inter- 
= generational correlations in human capital 
Paa seem to be associated with genetic and non- 
Nice „Shared environmental factors. Within-family 
FE a investments appear to reinforce endowments 
SER {rather than compensate for them. Individuals 
appear to be aware of the intergenerational 
Correlation of health, indeed, to an exaggerated 
extent. These results suggest a role for pol- 
‘Icy interventions that may be justified on 











wor 


a i Botman et al. (1995) developed a ‘‘separable 
ot heer Benta nen, model that allows parents to care dif- 
arte) tially for their children and does not predict that 


+ : = hecessarily invest efficiently i in their children’s hu- 
ae Pia 
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equity grounds and also perhaps on efficiency 
grounds. 
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ON THE ECONOMICS OF GIVING" 


Transfers, Empathy Formation, and Reverse Transfers 


By ODED STARK AND ITA FALK* 


The literature on private transfers tends 
to differentiate between two main transfer 
motives: exchange and altruism (for a re- 
cent review see John Laitner [1997]; for a 
recent empirical analysis see Donald Cox 
and Mark R. Rank [1992]). An exchange- 
driven transfer is positively correlated with 
the income of the recipient; a recipient is 
better equipped to provide a service (e.g., 
insurance or support) to a donor when the 
recipient’s income is higher. A higher an- 
ticipated return then prompts a higher trans- 
fer. This reasoning implicitly assumes the 
recipient’s willingness to provide a service. 
An altruism-driven transfer is negatively 
correlated with the income of the recipient. 
The donor cares about the recipient’s well- 
being. A decline-in this well-being prompts 
an infusion of support aimed at raising the 
recipient’s income and consumption. This 
Teasoning explicitly assumes that the do- 
hor’s attitude toward the recipient is param- 
eterized by an altruism coefficient attached 
to the recipient’s utility in the donor’s util- 
ity function and implicitly assumes that the 
recipient’s attitude toward the donor is 
given; indeed, that in the donor’s mind or 

_ heart it plays no role whatsoever. 
» In contrast, this paper draws attention to the 
* possibility that altruism and exchange may be 
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intertwined, and that in a setup ordinarily 
viewed as altruistically motivated the attitude 
of the recipient is endogenous. This analytical 
track is introduced through the inclusion of a 
recipient’s empathy function in which empa- 
thy is induced by gratitude. We formalize the 
donor’s decision-making as an optimization 
problem that incorporates anticipation of the 
recipient’s gratitude. This gratitude is a func- 
tion of the.size of the donation, the recipient’s 
pre-transfer income, and the donor’s pre- 
transfer income. We assume that gratification 
is expressed through a probable transfer that is 
valued by the donor. Consequently, lower re- 
cipient’s income may be positively correlated 
with a seemingly altruistic transfer because 
such an income is associated with a stronger 
sense of gratitude. Since under well-specified 
conditions the donor’s utility arising from a 
gratitude-eliciting transfer in our model and 
the donor’s utility arising from a transfer in the 
standard pure-altruism model correlate nega- 
tively with the recipient’s pre-transfer income, 
the ability to infer motive from conduct is 
jeopardized; the two motives give rise to types 
of behavior that can be observationally 
equivalent. 

Typically, the literature on altruism stud- 
ies the implications of altruistic links for al- 
locative behavior, consumption transfers, 
and well-being, taking altruism as a given 
(see Stark, 1995 Ch. 1), and only rarely does 
it venture to explain altruism (see Stark, 
1995 Ch. 6). Indeed, the questions of how 
altruism is instilled and what explains its 
evolution lie at the very frontier of research 
on preference formation and transfer behav- 
ior. We suggest that transfers, along with the 
conditions under which they are made, affect 
preferences and hence that altruism can arise 
as a response to actions rather than be or- 
thogonal to them. 

There is an intense interest in gift-making 
in social anthropology dating back at least to 
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Marcel Mauss (1966). The literature arising 
from that interest has apparently turned a blind 
eye to the argument that return is prompted by 
gratitude, concentrating instead on the moral 
obligation of the recipient of a gift to recip- 
rocate and on the social mechanisms that sup- 
port, indeed mandate, reciprocity. 

George A. Akerlof has pointed out that 
workers may give a gift to their firm by pro- 
viding work in excess of the minimum work 
required because they ‘‘tend to develop a sen- 
timent for their co-workers’’ (Akerlof, 1982 
p. 550). Harder work could prompt the firm 
to relax the pressure on workers: who are un- 
able to meet the minimum work required. By 
working ‘‘at a speed in excess of work rules, 
... If [a worker] has sympathy for other mem- 
bers of the work group, he derives utility from 
the firm’s generous treatment of other mem- 
bers of the group for whom the work rules are 
a binding constraint’ (Akerlof, 1982 p. 552). 
What then underlies the ensuing ‘‘gift 
exchange’’ formed between the firm and its 
workers is co-worker empathy. Why exactly 
the empathy (‘‘sentiment’’) arises is not ex- 
plained; it is assumed to evolve. 

Jack Hirshleifer (1987) considers how grat- 
itude (an “‘emotion’’) guides the response of 
agent ““Second’’ to the productive allocation 
of agent *‘First.’” A more cooperative produc- 
tive decision by First raises Second’s income. 
Consequently, Second’s ability to react in a 
grateful way increases, as does his inclination 
to react gratefully. Being aware of Second’s 
contingent behavior, First alters his allocation 
away from the “‘short-sightedly selfish opti- 
mum.’’ First is prompted to choose an allo- 
cation that is more favorable to Second 
because Second’s gratitude-motivated transfer 
to First is rising in Second’s income. That Sec- 
ond’s gratitude can correlate negatively with 
his initial income, indeed, emanate from a low 
initial income, is not being considered, 
however. 


I. The Model 


We model a transfer made through a gift 
(donation), which is motivated by self-interest 
rather than by altruism. A gift is a noncon- 
tracted good. A disposition to reciprocate can 
therefore be expected to arise. The intensity of 
gratitude and the extent of reciprocity are 
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likely to be affected by the amount of the help, 
by the recipient’s need for help, and by the 
donor’s perceived generosity in providing the 
help. 


A. Utility, Empathy, and Income 


. Consider two agents, indexed by / or j, and. 
two periods, t = 0, 1; superscripts will hence- 
forth denote the agent, and subscripts will de- 
note the period. We can think of two farmers - 
in a village in a less-developed economy, each 
facing idiosyncratic income as a result of prob- 
able ill health or localized crop damage, al- 
though the principles discussed here can be 
generalized to other settings. There is one 
commodity in the economy denoted by c. The 
price of c is equal to 1. Each agent has an 
expected utility function U‘: 


(1) Ui=E(u') i=1,2 


where u‘ denotes periodic utility at t = 1 and 
E(-) denotes expected value at t = 0. The pe- 
riodic utility is of the form 


(2) uli =(1 — a@)In(c') + ai In(c’) 


ij=Hl,2 ij 

where (c', c/) is the periodic consumption 
vector and where a’ is the periodic empathy 
coefficient, 0 = æt < 1. This coefficient in- 
dicates the value agent i assigns to agent j’s 
well-being, In(c’), in forming his own util- 
ity. Empathy encompasses the gratitude of 
agent i toward agent j. The gratitude, in pe- 
riod 1, depends upon the help in the form of 
a gift (donation) that an agent had received > 
from his counterpart in period 0; upon the 
recipient’s need for help at the time; and 
upon the donor’s perceived generosity. Let 
d’ denote the donation from agent j to agent 
i. Let Yo denote agent i’s pre-transfer income 
or endowment, i = 1, 2. The donation in pe- 
riod 0 cannot exceed the donor’s endow- 
ment, that is, dj = Y}. A measure of the 
recipient’s need is (Y5)~', which is nega- 
tively related to the recipient’s pre-transfer 
income or endowment. A measure of the do- 
nor’s generosity is (Yo)~', which is nega 
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tively related to the donor’s pre-transfer 
income or endowment. We thus define the 
empathy function in period 1 as follows: 


a ee dije’ 
3 i(dh, Yh, Y! ae a 
ij=1,2 i+j 


€ 


spect to donation. The starting endowments, 
Yi, > 1 and Yo > 1, are given. The idea that, 
all else equal, a larger donation prompts a 
stronger gratitude implies that g' > 0. In ad- 
dition, from the requirement that a’ < 1, it 
follows that g' < 1 + In Yé/In Y%.' 

Agent i’s period-1 earnings, Wi, depend 
upon the agent’s investment in period 0, J, 
and upon the uniform-across-agents rate of re- 
turn (k — 1) > 0. There is a distinct possibility 
that, due to a disaster, the returns to an agent 
will collapse to the ‘‘bankruptcy’’ level b’, 
i= 1, 2. The probability that an agent is af- 
fected by a disaster is p > 0. Thus, 
(4) Wi, =(1 —p) kilo + pb’ i= 1,2. 

A gift (donation) does not ‘‘officially’’ bind 
the recipient in any way, but it instills gratitude 
and, in turn, elicits empathy. The recipient thus 
feels obliged to help the donor should the donor 
suffer from a disaster in the subsequent period. 
(This distinguishes a gift from a loan where the 
circumstances of the lender do not influence the 
obligation to repay). However, in the event that 
the recipient is struck by a disaster, he would not 
be able to help the donor. 


B. The Recipient’s Decision 


Without loss of generality we take agent 1 
to be the agent whose initial endowment is 


T 
We had originally defined the empathy function as 
k( diye’ 


ai(d/, Yo, Yi) = > 

( 0 0) Yi, Y 
"ow i i 
p ra the coefficient k depends on physical units. To sim- 
i. the analysis, we have assumed that such units are 
BA = that k becomes equal to 1. (It is easily seen that such 
ver. oce is possible as long as g + 2.) 





where g'is the elasticity of gratitude with re- 
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larger, Yj > Y3. We pursue the case wherein 
agent 1 is the donor and agent 2 is the recipi- 
ent. The donation is made in period 0, reci- 
procity occurs in period 1. Henceforth we 
suppress both the subscript of d (we confine 
our analysis to a donation made in period 0) 
and the superscript of d (we consider a do- 
nation only from agent 1 to agent 2). Denote 
by r” the help the recipient will offer the donor 
in the event that the donor suffers bankruptcy, 
r” = 0. The recipient does not offer help in 
the event he suffers bankruptcy himself. The ` 
decision variable of the recipient is his offered 
help, r”. Since he is given a gift (donation) 
and is being helped in period 0, gratitude is 
forged, and thereupon empathy toward the 
helping donor is sensed. Hence, in period 1, 
the recipient’s utility weighs the well-being of 
both agents. 

The budget constraints of the recipient are 
given by the deterministic and the stochastic 
terms below, for period O and period 1, 
respectively: 


(5) I= Y+d 
kIg—r’ with a probability of 
(l—p)p 
(6) es kl$ with a probability of 
(1—p)(1—p) 
b’ with a probability of 
p. 


The budget constraints of the donor are given 
by the deterministic and the stochastic terms 
below, for period 0 and period 1, respectively: 


(7) Tl=yl-d 


with a probability of 


p(l- p) 
b! with a probability of 
8) c= 
( ) i p? | 
kIg with a probability of 


(1 —p). 


bi +r? 
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The recipient maximizes his expected utility, 
written below, taking d as exogenous: 


(9) U2=(1—p)*{(1 —a?)Infk(¥3 + d) 

+ æ? In{k(Y} —d)]} 
+- ppi- a?) 

X Infk(¥2 + d) — r”] 

+a’ ln(b' + r”)} 
+p(1—p){(1 — a?)In(b?) 

+a? In[k(Y5 —- d)]} 

+ p*[(1 — a*)In(b7) 


+ a7 In(b')]. 
The first-order condition is: 


(10) r?=max{0,[a2(kY3 
+kd+b')—b'}}. 


The derivatives of r” (if strictly positive) with 
respect to the size of the donation, the donor’s 
pre-transfer income, and the recipient’s pre- 
transfer income, respectively, are 


(11) Or? /Od=(O0a? / Od)(kY§ +kd+b') 


+a*k>0O 


(12) Or? / ƏY) = (0a? / ƏYL) 


X (kY + kd + b') <0 


2 The second-order condition is 


2 


2772 5 
(b +r’)? 


ðr y j 


-Þa -p)| 


1 — a? 


d a 
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(13) Or’? /OY3° 
= (Oa? / OY$)(KY§ + kd + b') 


+ a*k=—a*(kd+b')/Y5<0. 


Otherwise, if r” is equal to zero, the derivatives 
of r” with respect to d, Yo, and Yo are also 
equal to zero. 


C. The Donor’s Decision 


The donor’s utility function depends solely 
upon his own consumption: 


(14) U'=(1-p) {inl k(¥o — d)]} 


+ p(1 — p)[In(b' + r?)] 
+ p*In(b!'). 


The donor’s decision variable is his donation, 
d. Suppose that the donor knows or correctly 
estimates the return function (10) of the recip- 
ient. Thus we assume that the donor has in- 
formation about (familiarity with) the 
recipient that allows him to form rational ex-  * 
pectations with respect to the recipient’s re- 
action to a donation. Since gratitude is sensed | 


- only by the recipient, we suppress the super- 


script of g‘(i = 2), using henceforth g. The 
donor’s first-order condition is:° 
b! +r? 


(15) Dr / dd) 


d= Y} — 


Inserting the explicit values of r” and Or’/0d 
[equations (10) and (11), respectively], we 


> The second-order condition is 


— p(1 — p) glk? (Y2)? + 2k?¥3d + 2b'kY3 
+ kd? + 2b'kd + (b')? +k?d718) 
X [d?(k¥3 + kd + b'y?}"! 


<0. 
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get a quadratic equation in d, the positive root 
of which is 


(16) d= { pgkY) + pkY) — pgkY¥3 
— pgb’ — kY — b! 
-4 [(pgkY} + pkYy— pgkY$ 
| — pgb! — kYi — b')? 
+ 4pgkYo(pg + p + 1) 
X (kY + bJ”? } 


x [2k(pg +p + 1D)“ 


The donor computes d using equation (16). 
He then computes the respective r’(d) ac- 
cording to equation (10). If r’(d) is strictly 
positive and the second-order condition holds, 
then d in (16) is optimal. If r’(d) is zero, the 
optimal d is given by zero. 

From (16) it can be discerned that the do- 
nor’s optimal donation is positively related to 
his endowment: all else equal, a higher Yọ elic- 
its a smaller recipient’s appreciation of a given 
donation. To preserve the desired recipient’s 
response, the donor must raise d. Thus, a 
wealthier donor gives more not because he is 

' more generous per se (not because it is less 
costly for him to give), but because in the 
. mind (or heart) of the recipient higher wealth 
` depreciates the value of a given donation. 
+ An important feature of a donation (as dis- 
" tinct from a loan or, for that matter, an insur- 
y ance arrangement) is revealed by the sign of 
't the correlation between the size of the optimal 
= donation and the recipient’s pre-transfer in- 
* Some. From (15), 


‘ Od 
207) = {L0(Or? / 3d) / 3YE] Cb +r”) 
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where the second equality draws on equa- 
tions (11) and (13), and on the relationship 
da*/Od = a’ g/d derived from equation (3). 
The optimal donation is negatively corre- 
lated with the recipient’s pre-transfer in- 
come. Hence, our model and the standard 
altruism-motivated transfers model give rise 
to behavioral patterns that are observation- 
ally indistinguishable. 


II. Conclusion 


Our objective has been to illustrate the pos- 
sibility that transfers rise as the recipient’s in- 
come declines, without recourse to altruism as 
the underlying transfer motive. An argument 
may be made that, since gift-giving in our 
model is motivated by an exchange consider- 
ation, our model is merely the standard 
exchange model in disguise. As pointed out in 
the Introduction, the standard exchange model 
predicts that transfers are positively correlated 
with the recipient’s pre-transfer income. Since 
our model predicts a negative correlation, our 
model is anything but a variant of the standard 
model. 

Illumination of a possibility is distinct from 
a claim to a universal domain. Suppose a col- 
league who is richer than you walks into your 
office offering to give you a sum of money. 
You may consider the behavior odd, be sus- 
picious of the colleague’s motives, and decline 
the offer. Suppose, alternatively, that the col- 
league walks into your office offering to give 
you money after you have lost your money. 
You may consider the behavior noble, accept 
the money, and feel grateful. By referring to a 
low pre-transfer recipient’s income, not to a 
lowered pre-transfer recipient’s income, our 
model is not capable of distinguishing between 
these two scenarios. However, the model can 
be reformulated to facilitate a distinction. We 
may measure the recipient’s need not by 
(YÀ)! but by (¥6/¥o)~' for Yo < Yo, 
(Yo/Yo)~'lyier, = 1 where Yo is the recipi- 
ent’s actual realized income. 

The model may plausibly give rise to sev- 
eral implications. Perhaps the optimal distri- 
bution (the optimal targeting) of charitable 
giving or, for that matter, of foreign aid across 
poor and less-poor beneficiaries could be de- 
riyed through lines of reasoning akin to the one 
developed in this paper. 
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The Prestige Motive for Making Charitable Transfers 


By WILLIAM T. HARBAUGH* 


If people are so self-interested, why do they 


give their money away to charities? One pos- . . 


sibility is that people care about the level of 
the public good their donations provide. But 
this is not a good explanation: free-riding typ- 
ically dominates donating even for people who 
care a great deal about the good in question, 
and even in groups that are substantially 
smaller than those in which people contribute. 

l An alternative explanation for giving is that 

= the benefit comes from the donation itself, not 
from the good it buys. This idea is ancient. In 
the Old Testament, God promises those giving 
to the temple that he will 


... open to you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shali not be room enough to receive it. 


(King James Bible, Malachi 3:10). More re- 
cently, Gary Becker (1974) has developed an 
economic model where it is the amount the 
donor gives, rather than the quantity of the 
public good he receives, that enters the utility 
function. James Andreoni (1989) shows that 
` Such a model can explain many of the ob- 
© Served facts of charitable giving, such as broad 
_ participation by people of different incomes, 
better than a model without this motive. 
7: in this paper I consider two separate types 
+: OF benefits that might arise from donations: 
- those that are purely internal, derived from the 
į ș„donor’s own knowledge of what he has given, 
gi and those that the donor only gets when other 
-v People know how much he has given. I call 
; Mese the “‘intrinsic benefit’’ and the ‘‘prestige 
ae nefit,” respectively. 
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Abundant descriptive evidence suggests that 
the. prestige benefits. from public recognition 
of donations are an important reason why peo- 
ple give. Large anonymous donations are so 
rare that they are newsworthy events. On the 
other hand, every university has buildings 
prominently named after alumni who gave- 
substantial amounts, often only after the ex- 
plicit promise of this sort of recognition. Most 
universities have a set price for those wishing 
to have a chair named after them. The prestige 
motive is important enough that the form 
of recognition the charity will provide in 
exchange for the gift is often spelled out in 
legal contracts, and there are even cases where 
donors have demanded the return of donations 
after their gifts have not been recognized to 
their satisfaction. For example, in 1997 a $3 
million donation to the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Zoo was revoked by the donors after 
they argued that the city had not followed the 
contract which stipulated how their gift would 
be publicly recognized (David Dunlop, 1997). 

In this paper I use data on gifts by lawyers 
to their law school to estimate a utility function 
which includes both prestige and intrinsic ben- 
efits. I estimate the parameters of this function 
by exploiting a common way by which char- 
ities report donations: publicizing the catego- 
ries into which the donations fall, rather than 
the exact amounts. For example, the charity 
might say that donations of from $500 to $999 
place the donor in the ‘‘Sustaining Contribu- 
tor” category. Within this category, any por- 
tion of a donation that is above the $500 lower 
bracket is not reported by the charity, and so. 
provides no additional prestige, only addi- 
tional intrinsic benefits. The more money peo- 
ple donate, the higher the tastes for both 
intrinsic and prestige benefits, while the 
greater the proportion of these donations that 
are just equal to the bracket, the higher is the. 
taste for prestige. 

To get a simple measure of the importance 
of the prestige effect, I will then use the esti- 
mated utility function to compare predicted 
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donations to the charity under two hypotheti- 
cal plans: no reporting and exact reporting. A 
comparison of these results allows a measure 
of the effect of the prestige motive on dona- 
tions. The distinction between the prestige and 
intrinsic motives for giving provides an inter- 
esting insight into behavior and is also impor- 
tant-to-charities and to society at large. While 
intrinsic benefits are obtained through the act 
of giving, and are therefore largely outside a 
charity’s control, prestige is acquired only 


when a charity actually makes a public report -~ 


of the amount of the donation. Common sense 
suggests, and virtually every ““‘how to” book 
on fundraising agrees, that the actions of char- 
ities to solicit gifts and reward donors with 
public recognition have a large effect on giv- 
ing and the voluntary provision of public 
goods. Despite this importance, there is cur- 
rently little understanding of the workings of 
these factors, and no measure of the share of 
giving attributable to them. This paper will 
provide a measure of one part of that connec- 
tion between the actions of the charity and do- 
nations, the part that is based on prestige. 


I. Prestige and Intrinsic Benefits under Different 
Reporting Plans 


Since a more complete model of the donor’s 
optimization problem is given in Harbaugh 
(1998), I will only review the essential points 
here. I assume that donors have a utility func- 
tion U = U(x, p, d), where x is the private 
good, p is prestige, and d is the intrinsic ben- 
efit, assumed to be equal to the actual amount 
donated. The donor faces the budget constraint 
w = x + qd, where w is income and q is the 
after-tax price of giving. I assume that prestige 
is equal to the publicly reported amount of the 
donation and, for simplicity, that g = 1. Sub- 
stituting the budget constraint into the utility 
function gives U = U(w — d, p, d) or U = 
V(p, d, w). Solving this for a fixed w and 
fixed levels of utility gives level curves in 
(d, p) space, as shown in Figure 1. Note that 
by construction the budget constraint must be 
satisfied along these curves, and that higher 
curves represent higher utility. 

The reporting plans of the charity, perhaps 
most intuitively interpreted as an additional 
constraint, can be shown in the same (d, p) 
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space. These plans translate a donation d into 
a report r, which society then converts to the 
prestige p that enters the utility function. Three 
possible reporting plans are shown in Figure 
1, along with level curves for a single donor 
with given wealth. 

In the first plan, no reports are made, and 


-the-prestige function is a horizontal -line at 


zero. The best donors can do is to give do. In 
the second, charities report the exact amount 
of the donation, so the prestige function is the 
line p = d. The utility-maximizing donation is 
now d.. Since a dollar donated now buys pres- 
tige as well as intrinsic benefits, donations can 
be expected to increase, unless the prestige re- 
duces Ud or increases Ux significantly. In the 
third plan, the charity sets a category with a 
minimum amount or lower bracket needed to 
gain classification into that category. (I will 
examine situations where the charity sets more 
than one such category.) Those donating less 
than the amount of the lower bracket of the 
category get zero prestige, while those donat- 
ing the bracket amount or more get credit for 
the amount of the category, as shown by the 
step function in Figure 1. Under this plan the 
optimal donation depends on preferences and 
the bracket. A person with preferences as 
shown will give the bracket amount d, (or 
more) unless the bracket is above d,,. Note 
that under a given category reporting scheme 
a person’s optimal donation may be either 
greater or less than what it would have been 
under exact reporting. 


M. Data 


I use exact and publicly reported donations 
by the class of 1976 to the alumni fund of a 
prestigious law school (the name of which I 
have agreed to keep confidential ) for each year 
from 1989 to 1993. I also have income data 
for the alumni, obtained from a survey con- 
ducted in 1991. There are 223 complete ob- 
servations, out of a class: of 379. Fo! 
estimation, I use only the 146 alumni wh? 
made at least one positive donation during this 
period. 

The category reporting plan was changed i 
1992. Prior to 1992, the lower brackets of the . 
categories were $100, $250, $500, and $1,000. 


For 1992 through 1994, categories were $50% z | 
ag 
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FIGURE 1. LEVEL CURVES AND REPORTING PLANS 


$1,000, $2,500, and $5,000. (There were also 
higher categories, in both cases. Only two do- 
nors gave at these levels, and they are ex- 
‘cluded from the analysis.) This reporting 
change affected donations as the model pre- 
dicts: the number of donations at the omitted 
categories fell. I use the reported 1991 income 
as the proxy for income in each year. This is 
a crude measure, and it might well be prefer- 
able to incorporate other information, such as 
the stock-market level, as a measure of year- 
to-year changes. I also assume that the after- 
tax price of giving is 0.66, for all donors and 
years. This is a serious approximation, in part 
because of individual variation in marginal tax 
rates, in part because of tax-law changes dur- 
ing this period, and in part because some 
employers, particularly law firms, match em- 
ployee donations. (Information on which do- 
nors could take advantage of this is not 
available.) While it would be possible to esti- 
mate more appropriate prices, both this and the 
better income measures discussed above 
Would complicate the econometric procedure 
‘Substantially, since each donor in each year 
would then face a different budget constraint. 
-AS the measure of prestige associated with a 
Siven category, I use the average of all dona- 
fons for the given year that fall within the 


brackets of that category. 
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ing the utility from donations on each different 
portion of the constraint, a specific functional 
form for preferences is necessary. I use the 
Stone-Geary utility function: 


U = log x + b log(p + k,) + c log(d + ky) 


where, as above, x is the private good, p is 


. prestige, dis the intrinsic benefit (assumed to 


be equal to the donation), and k, and k, are 
constants. Donors maximize this function sub- 
ject to the constraints of income, the price of 
donations, and the category reporting plan, 
which relates donations to p. 

This function requires relatively few param- 
eters. While it allows donations to be linear 
functions of income, which is convenient for 
the derivation of the likelihood function, it 
does not restrict donations to constant per- 
centages of income, as the Cobb-Douglas util- 
ity function would. If k, is positive, it allows 
for the possibility of no reported donations 
(therefore no prestige). If k is positive, it al- 
lows for the possibility of no donations (and 
therefore no intrinsic benefit). However, this 
functional form does impose weak separability 
and a linear expenditure system of demands. 

One implication of this model of behavior 
is that donations just below the kink in the re- 
porting function have zero probability. The 
maximum-likelihood method will therefore 
produce indifference curves steep enough to 
fit the donation closest to the kink, even if such 
curves do not fit the rest of the data well. One 
explanation for these observations is that they 
truly represent optimal behavior and should be 
used as they are in the estimation. Another, 
which I adopt, is that the donors can make mis- 
takes. Donors will be uncertain about their 
preferences, about aspects of their budget con- 
straint such as income or the tax treatment of 
a donation, and about the way in which the 
charity will report donations. I use two differ- 
ent models for errors. In the first, I simply as- 
sume that d = d* + e, where d is the actual 
donation, d* is the optimal one, and e is dis- 
tributed N(0, c). In the second, I attempt to 
account for the fact that donations just equal 
to the bracket will be optimal for a wide va- 
riety of preferences and incomes, and that 
therefore it is less likely that donors with op- 
timal donations at a bracket will make errors 
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TABLE 1—ESTIMATES OF PREFERENCES 
Error 
model Estimated preferences 
De In x + 0.000276 In[p + 5.44] 
(0.00000449) (8.26) 
+ 0.000256 In[d — 12.7] 
(0.00000676) (18.9) 
a In x + 0.000144 In[p — 49.9] 
(0.0000456) (4.04) 
-+ 0.000403 In{d + 29.6] 
(0.000127) (2.35) 
Error Log 
model likelihood Os v 
1 —3,859 330 NA 
(4.26) 
2 —3,360 364 0.714 
(5.70) (0.0218) 


Note: Standard errors are reported in parentheses. 


that throw them off a bracket. I do this by as- 
suming that alumni with optimal donations at 
a bracket will deviate from that bracket only 
with probability v < 1. If they do make an 
error, 1t is distributed as above; as are dona- 
tions from donors whose optimal donation is 
not at a bracket. This model has an advantage 


over the first specification in that it tends to - 
attribute errors to those for whom uncertainty . 


about income and preferences should be most 
likely to lead them to change their donations, 
namely, those whose optimal donations are not 
at the brackets. 

I find the parameters that maximize the 
probability of drawing the observed dona- 
tions, given observed incomes. To find the 
probability of a given observation, I first take 
the utility-function parameters under consid- 
eration and the person’s income and find his 
optimal donation, d*. This is done by calcu- 
lating the utility this person would get by mak- 
ing his optimal donation on each segment of 
the reporting plan and then picking the seg- 
ment, and then the donation, where utility is 
highest. For the first error model, I then eval- 
uate the probability density function for e, 
f(e), at e = d — d*, using the value of c, 
under consideration as the estimate of the error 
variance. The second model is handled 
analogously. 
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TABLE 2—PREDICTED DONATIONS UNDER DIFFERENT 
REPORTING SCHEMES 


aN Error model 
Reporting 

Income ($) scheme 1 2 
50,000 none 32 1 
` exact 45 65 
150,000 none 70 . 61 
= ae exact... _ 123 127 
300,000 none 127 151 
exact 242 243 
Total (all none 119,100 99,001 
observations) exact 151,589 134,744 


Note: Donations are reported in dollars. 


IV. Results 


Table 1 gives parameter estimates and stan- 
dard errors from the two models. Table 2 gives 
predicted donations under no reporting and 
under exact reporting for a variety of incomes 
and also for the entire data set. The income- 
specific predictions do not include the impact 
of the error term. Since donations are truncated 
at zero, and donations under exact reporting 
are always higher than under zero reporting, 
the effect of the truncation is to increase the 
expected donation under zero reporting by 
more than that under exact reporting, so it can 


be argued that these predictions overestimate — 


the impact of reporting on donations. The pre- 
dictions of overall giving (based on the in- 
come of the sample) in the last columns of the 
table do include the impact of these errors. 
For brevity I only give information about fit - 

for the first error model, results for the second 
are in general slightly better. The model over- 
predicts the numbers of small-bracket dona- 
tions and underpredicts for larger brackets. 
The model prediction is 254 $100-bracket do- 
nations, out of 720 total donations. As there 
are 115 actual $100-bracket donations; chance 
would imply that 41 $100 donations are cof- 
rectly predicted as such, while the model cof- 
rectly predicts 73. The model predicts 54 


versus 32 actual $250 donations, so chance 7 
would imply that two of these are correclY: -~ 
predicted as such, while the model correctly | 


predicts eight. As there are very few donations | 
at higher amounts, I omit discussion of th 
here. 
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I use the difference between donations un- 


;- der no reporting and under exact reporting as 
. a simple measure of the incremental effect of 


one-quarter to one-third -above what they ` 


the prestige motive, because this measure is 
not dependent on the particular brackets used 
under category reporting. The last two col- 
umns of the bottom panel of Table 2 shew that 
under exact reporting donations would be from 


would be under no reporting, where they only 
depend on the intrinsic motive. If donors were 
not making optimization errors, the effect of 
the prestige motive would be stronger yet: 
many donors would double or even more than 
double their donations in response to the pres- 
tige motive. These amounts seem sufficient to 


- warrant the importance charities attach to re- 


porting gifts and recognizing donors, and they 
corroborate the descriptive evidence that, at 
least for some donors, the prestige motive is 
quite strong. 


V. Conclusions 


By examining category reporting this paper 
has concentrated on the simplest and most ac- 
curately measurable way by which the actions 
of a charity can, through a prestige effect, in- 
fluence the amount donors give. The results 
support the hypothesis that donors have a taste 
for prestige, and they show that a substantial 
portion of donations can be attributed to it. 

Some caveats should be made. First, there 
is clearly a substantial amount of heterogene- 
ity among donors, and it might be more ap- 
propriate to use a model that explicitly allows 
for such heterogeneity. Additionally, donors 
may give bracket amounts simply because 
such amounts are focal points noted on the 
mailing envelope, rather than because the do- 
hors are explicitly optimizing in the face of 
Intrinsic and prestige benefits. This effect will 
bias my estimate of the prestige motive 
upward. : 

_ These are atypical donors, giving to an atyp- 
ical charity. Lawyers have good reasons to sig- 
nal that they are successful. Donations to law 
Schools are an obvious way to do this, so the 
Prestige motive may be stronger for these do- 
hations than for those to, say, the Salvation 
Army. On the other hand, there are also rea- 
Sons the prestige motive might be weaker for 
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these donors than is typical. Relative to other 
groups who make public donations, a law 
school class is small, and members have many 
ways to gain information about each other out- 
side of seeing names and donor categories in 
the alumni magazine. The prestige motive 
might be considerably stronger in other cases, 
say, for a public figure who wants people who 
do not know him personally ‘to-be aware of his 
generous behavior. | 

Perhaps the most important and potentially 
interesting caveat is that there are alternative 
ways to model how donations, and public 
knowledge about donations, enter utility. For 
example, both the intrinsic and the prestige 
benefits from a donation may not simply be 
equal to the dollar amount, but instead might 
be relative to gifts by others. If so, it seems 
likely that a person’s donations are mainly 
compared with those of a “‘reference group,” 
as in Oded Stark (1990), composed of people 
the donor knows and with whom he shares 
common experiences and characteristics. 

The importance of reference groups might 


explain why fund-raisers often emphasize 


such social activities as parties, dinners, and 
reunions: these strengthen such groups. The 
importance of relative donations within these 
groups may explain the common practice of 
having large donors solicit contributions from 
others in their circle. People should presum- 
ably increase their donations after being told 
that a member of their group has given a large 
amount, especially after they have just had 
dinner with him. 

In this paper I have used category reporting 
and the tendency for donors to give amounts 
equal to the lower brackets of categories only 
as means of estimating the importance of the 
prestige and intrinsic motives, given my as- 
sumptions about how these enter the utility 
function. In Harbaugh (1998) I examine the 
characteristics of the donation-maximizing 
category plan for a charity that has donors with 
these same sorts of preferences. In future work 
I plan to combine these approaches in an at- 
tempt to learn more about precisely how the 
intrinsic and the prestige benefits affect the 
utility of donors. For example, if the prestige 
benefit depends on how a person’s reported 
donation compares to donations by others, 
the charity’s optimal reporting plan will 
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presumably be different than if prestige only 
depends on the amount itself. Assuming that 
fund-raisers know their donors and want to 
- maximize donations, it should be possible to 
make inferences about donors’ preferences 
from the actual reporting plans. 
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Tax Policy and Gifts 


By Lours KAPLOw * 


Voluntary transfers between individuals are 
potentially subject to income-taxes.and. wealth 
transfer (estate and gift) taxes. With regard to 
the income tax, Henry Simons (1938) argued 
that it should be levied both on the donor, 
whose gift is a form of personal consumption, 
and on the donee, who directly consumes the 
gift. Others would limit income taxation to the 
donee, the only one whose act of consumption 
dissipates real resources. Most income tax sys- 

` tems do tax gifts only once, but the single tax 
is imposed in a different, more administra- 
tively convenient manner: the donee is 
exempt, and instead the donor is taxed, im- 
plicitly, by not allowing any deduction for 
gifts. Yet the rationale for simply applying the 
labor income tax rate—-whether once or 
twice—to gifts is dubious because, as I will 
discuss, the incentive, distributive, and other 
welfare effects of taxing gifts and of taxing 
labor income are different. 

Wealth transfer taxes, which in most devel- 

- oped countries are levied only on the estates 
- of wealthy individuals, are often evaluated in 
; terms of their redistributive effects. But such 
analysis is not usually integrated with that of 
the income tax, which is also a redistributive 
> tool. Another factor suggesting the need for a 
: More integrated treatment of transfer taxes and 
: Income taxation is that the effects of taxation 
ų on behavior and welfare will depend on the 
s aggregate of taxes levied on a gift rather than 
zon what portion of the tax is designated as a 
¿Bft or estate tax and what portion is deemed 
to be an aspect of the income tax. 

‘ic Accordingly, this paper considers a single, 
: Unified framework for analyzing the combined 
= axation of gifts, one that incorporates existing 
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analysis of redistributive income taxation.’ 


- Using such an approach, I sketch a mapping - 


between types of gifts and optimal tax policy. 
It is helpful, however, to begin by discussing 
how gifts should be taxed if they were simply 
another form of ordinary consumption. 


I. Gifts as a Form of Ordinary Consumption 
A. Separability of Redistribution 


The approach here is to begin with the stan- 
dard optimal labor income tax problem in a 
world with no gifts and then to examine how 
that tax should be altered in the presence of 
gifts. Interestingly, under such a formulation 
of the transfer taxation question, redistribution 
becomes largely a separate issue. The reason 
is that redistribution is accomplished directly, 
by adjusting the tax schedule as a function of 
income. The transfer taxation problem in- 
volves determining whether, say, parents who 
give an above-average fraction of their income 
to their children should be taxed more or less 
relative to other parents at the same income 
level who instead spend a greater fraction of 
their income on themselves. 

This preliminary study will not formally 
model this rather complicated optimal income 
tax problem. To gain some initial insights, it 
is useful to undertake a simpler thought ex- 
periment. Suppose that, at each level of in- 
come for donors, more (less) generous 
treatment of gifts is achieved by lowering 
(raising ) the tax rate applicable to income ex- 
pended on gifts and raising (lowering ) the tax 


' This inquiry abstracts from such questions as whether 
lifetime gifts and bequests should be distinguished; how 
the substantial majority of wealth, human capital (created 


. in large part through different sorts of transfers), should 


be incorporated; what the effects are on savings and 
whether they may be ignored because they can be offset 
by other government policies; and what additional issues 
are raised by transfers to charities. , . 
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rate applicable to income expended on direct 
consumption, that is, labor income net of any 
gifts made. For example, a gift subsidy could 
be understood as a tax credit for gifts com- 
bined with a higher labor income tax rate, so 
that the tax on donors’ direct consumption 
would be higher and the net burden on gifts 
would. be lower than under a uniform system. 
One can thus hold the total tax burden on each 
income class constant. (Although this may not 
be optimal, the approach focuses attention on 
the treatment of gifts relative to that of direct 
consumption.) 


B. Optimal Relative Taxation of Gifts 
and Ordinary Consumption 


As a benchmark, it is efficient to tax individ- 
uals’ expenditures on different goods and services 
in the same manner (1.e., there would not be dif- 
ferential commodity taxation) when there is an 
income tax. The standard qualification is that tax- 
ing more heavily (lightly) expenditures on com- 
modities that make leisure relatively more (less) 
attractive would lessen the labor/leisure distortion 
caused by income taxation (see A. B. Atkinson 
and Joseph Stiglitz; 1976).” Thus, viewing gifts 
for the moment as simply another form of con- 
sumption, it 1s efficient to tax them relatively 
more heavily if, say, donors need more leisure 
time to enjoy their utility from giving (such as by 
spending time with the children whom they sup- 
port) than to enjoy other forms of consumption. 
On the other hand, it is efficient to tax gifts more 
lightly if, for example, much of the enjoyment is 
vicarious, deriving from contemplation of the gift. 
With bequests in particular, a donor may work 
harder in order to leave a larger bequest, whereas 
workers who instead spend their earnings on va- 
cations would need more leisure time. The ques- 
tion of whether it is efficient to tax or to subsidize 
gifts, viewed as another form of ordinary con- 
sumption, is an empirical one that has not, to my 
knowledge, been investigated. 


C. How Gifts May Differ 


The remainder of this paper will focus on 
the manner in which gifts differ fundamentally 


* Other qualifications will not be explored here. 
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from ordinary personal consumption: making 
a gift does not expend real resources, but in- 
stead shifts them to another individual.’ I will 
now explore the implications of this difference 
and how they depend on the type of gift that 
is involved. 


„IE. Altruism 
A. Positive Externality on Donees 


Gifts convey a sort of positive externality 
on donees.* To see this, consider the case of 
an altruistic donor who equally values the di- 
rect utility from his own consumption and the 
donee’s utility from her own consumption: 


U(x,y,g) =u(x—g)tviyyt g) 


where g is the amount of the donor’s gift, x 
and y are the donor’s and donee’s pretransfer 
incomes, and u(-) and v(-), assumed to be 
strictly concave, are the donor’s and donee’s 
utilities from their own consumption.” Ob- 
serve that the donor counts the benefit to the 
donee as it enters the donor’s own utility func- 
tion, whereas a social welfare assessment 
should also weigh in the benefit to the donee. 
Thus, under a utilitarian social welfare func- 


` tion, W(x, y, g) = u(x — g) + 2v(y + 8). 


This discrepancy between the donor’s and so- 
ciety’s objectives suggests that treating gifts 
more generously than own consumption and, 
hence, a gift subsidy might be optimal. 

To explore this point, consider the following 
formulation of the donor’s utility function: 


(U(x, y, 8) 
= au(x — (1 — s)g — t) + Bu(y +8) 


where a and # are the weights that the donor 
gives to the direct utility from his own cot- 


3 It is also relevant that gifts may involve a sort of vol- 
untary redistribution, such as in the case of intergenef 
tional transfers when there is regression toward the mẹ 
in earnings ability (see e.g., D. L. Bevan and Stighit 
1979). 

4 This idea has been noted by Atkinson (1971), amons 
others, and is developed in Kaplow (1995). .. 

> This is a special case of the model introduced in Gary’. 
Becker (1974). - : 
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sumption and to the donee’s utility from her 
own consumption, s is a subsidy on gifts, and 
t is a tax (taken as given by the donor) that 
the government collects in order to finance the 
` subsidy. 

Now, consider the effects of marginally in- 
creasing s, beginning at s = 0. First, this will 
induce the donor to increase his gift. This can 
- be seen from-the donor’s first-order condition: 


a(l — s)u’'(x— (1 —s)g —t) 
= pv’ (y + 8). 


Raising s (and also increasing t to finance the 
increase in s) will, at a given level of g, reduce 
the value of the left side; to restore equality, g 
. must increase, given the strict concavity of 
u(:) and v(-).° As a consequence, the donee’s 
utility will increase. Moreover, at s = 0, it can 
be shown that there will be no first-order effect 
on the donor’s utility.’ Finally, the donor’s net 
position vis-a-vis the government also is un- 
changed because the increase in the subsidy 
on gifts is financed by taxing donors. In sum, 
a slight increase in the subsidy will help the 
donee at no cost to the donor or the treasury. 


B. Externality with Respect to Labor Income 
Tax Revenue 


When considering possible tax-revenue ef- 
fects in a world with a labor income tax 
(which is not explicitly modeled here), it is 
appropriate to take into account possible 
changes in labor supply. For donors, a small 
change in s, beginning at s = 0, will have no 
direct labor-supply effect: because the donor’s 


° Differentiating the first-order condition with respect 
to s, where f = gs, yields 


t 


dg _ —au 


= eee > () 
: ds all — sju” + pv” 
The derivative is 


dU 


h 
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utility remains the same for any given level of 
earned income, the choice of labor effort 
would be unaffected.® (There is, of course, the 
qualification noted previously for the case in 
which changing the donor’s allocation of in- 
come between gifts and own consumption 
changes the relative value of leisure.) 

Gifts may, however, result in a tax-revenue 
externality bécause they augmént donees’ 
income. In conventional analyses, this exter- 
nality would be negative: donees would work 
less because of the income effect and thus 
would pay less income tax. To combat this ex- 
ternality, one could tax donees on the gifts 
they receive (or, equivalently, tax donors’ 
gifts more heavily). 

There are, however, other considerations. 
Gifts to donees might relax liquidity con- 
straints that otherwise limit investments in hu- 
man capital or entrepreneurship (see Douglas 
Holtz-Eakin et al., 1994). The net long-run 
effect of such gifts may be to increase donees’ 
earnings and thus donees’ tax payments, cre- 
ating a positive tax-revenue externality. And 
there may be strategic effects that would influ- 
ence donees’ earnings and, thereby, the in- 
come taxes they pay: donees might choose to 
earn less, knowing that their plight will induce 
altruistic donors to give more (the ‘‘Samari- 
tan’s dilemma’’), or donees might undertake 
activities that increase their income because 
donors might promise future gifts that are con- 
ditional on such behavior. 


C. Gifts’ Effects on Donors’ and Donees’ 
Marginal Utility 


Many models of altruism assume that 
U(x, y,g) = u(x — g) + Bly + 8). 


That is, a = 1 and 2 > 0. First, consider how 
the-marginal utility of consumption of donors 
compares to that of nondonors. Donors, as a 
consequence of their giving, would have lower 


a g T8 (el — s)u' + Bo! — asu’). 
< ” * 

8 At s > 0, the induced increase in g reduces the donor’ s 
own consumption and thereby raises his marginal utility 
of consumption; ceteris paribus, this would tend to in- 


crease labor effort. 


we 
GF + e a 
ny On the right side, the first two terms in parentheses, taken 


nae 
ee ieee equal zero (from the donor’s first-order condi- 
whe ), and the third term is zero at s = 0. 
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own consumption than would nondonors at the 
same income level. As a result, donors would 
have a higher marginal utility of income than 
‘would nondonors who had identical functions 
u(:) for utility of own consumption. (This 
case might arise, for example, when donors 
differ from nondonors only in that the former 
- are-fortunate.enough to have.found compatible 
mates or to have had children who please them 
sufficiently to induce giving.) In maximizing 
a utilitarian social welfare function, this dif- 
ference in marginal utilities would warrant 
more favorable tax treatment of donors.’ 

Now suppose instead that donors are not in- 
dividuals who place an unusually high value 
on others’ well-being, but instead are those 
who derive unusually low utility from their 
own consumption; that is, their œ is much less 
than 1 (even though, perhaps, still greater than 
6). Then, in spite of donors’ lower consump- 
tion, their marginal utility might be lower than 
that of nondonors whose utility from own con- 
sumption was given by u(-), which would jus- 
tify less favorable treatment under a utilitarian 
social welfare function. 

Distinguishing these two cases requires 
making interpersonal utility comparisons. (A 
donor’s observable behavior depends only on 
a/@ and not on the absolute magnitude of a 
and 8.) Analysts often elude this problem by 
stipulating that all individuals have the same 
utility function, but this assumption cannot be 
maintained in the present context because it is 
inconsistent with the heterogeneity in the be- 
havior that is under consideration—namely, 
some individuals are donors and others are not. 
Hence, judgments about transfer policy, like 
judgments about general redistribution policy, 
must to some extent reflect views about dif- 
ferent individuals’ utility functions that cannot 
be grounded in observable behavior. 

Another factor is that donees’ own con- 
sumption will be higher than otherwise on ac- 
count of the gifts that they receive. This 


° Different social welfare functions may have qualita- 
tively different implications. For example, under a maxi- 
min function, such altruistic donors are better off than 
others on account of their altruistic preferences and thus 
should be taxed more heavily (as should donees, who are 

better off on account of receiving altruists’ gifts). 
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implies that their marginal utility of income 
will be lower than that of individuals with the 
same earned income who do not receive gifts, 
which favors heavier taxation of donees (tan- 
tamount to heavier taxation of gifts). Never- 
theless, it:remains true that, abstracting from 
possible tax-revenue externalities, it will be 


optimal for objects of altruism (prospective _ 


donees ) to receive more effective income and 
thus have a lower marginal utility of income 
than others because their utility from own con- 
sumption receives additional weight in the 
social welfare function due to altruists’ 
concerns. 


III. Utility from Giving Per Se 


Some donors may care only about the gifts 
that they themselves make, motivated by a 
need for self-sacrifice or a desire for prestige, 
as in James Andreoni (1990). Let 


‘U(x, g) = u(x~ (1 —s)g -t 8). 


Analysis of this case, it turns out, is virtually 
the same as for altruism. It can be shown that 
introducing a positive subsidy will induce the 
donor to give a larger gross gift, and that this 
will increase the utility of the donee without 
reducing the donor’s utility (at s = 0).'° Tax- 
revenue effects and other factors will be anal- 
ogous as well. 

The preceding formulation may, however, 
be inappropriate. If the donor really is moti- 


10 The donor’s first-order condition is now 
(1 — S)U, = W 


where a subscript ¿ denotes the derivative with respect to 
the ith argument. Differentiating this condition yields 


d -u 
ds (1 — sjun — (1 — s) — U + un 


The numerator is negative, and from the second-order con- 
dition, the denominator is negative, so dg/ds > 0. Finally, 


dU 
rae an — su, + i — su,). 


Again, the first two terms in parentheses on the right side. 


taken together, equal zero (from the donor’s first-order: 
condition), and the third term is zero at s = 0. g 
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vated in a manner that depends on his own 
sacrifice and not on the gross gain to the donee 
from all sources (as with the altruist), then it 
seems reasonable that the donor’s benefit 
should not depend on the gross gift, g, as in 
the preceding model, but rather on the net 
amount that he himself gives up, (1 — s)g."' 
Accordingly, consider 


ny e >, a, On 


U(x,g)=u(x—-(1—-s)g—t,(1—-s)g). 


In this case, the effect of a gift subsidy on so- 
cial welfare is quite different: raising s directly 
reduces the donor’s utility because he benefits 
only from his own sacrifice, (1 — s)g, which 
is reduced as s is increased. It turns out that 

when a subsidy induces the donor to increase 
his gift, he is in essence redistributing his own 
income to the donee; unlike the previous cases, 
here a higher gross gift induced by a subsidy 
produces a utility benefit to the donee but a 
utility loss to the donor (even at s = 0).'* The 
limited empirical work on this transfer motive 
has not sought to distinguish between these 
two different formulations. 


IV. Exchange 


~ If donors’ gifts are in exchange for donees’ 
efforts (see Douglas Bernheim et al., 1985; 


: l " To dramatize the point further, suppose that the sub- 
Sidy was not paid to donors, but instead was administered 
; in the financially equivalent form of a matching grant paid 
directly to donees. (Note that an assumption implicit in 
; both formulations is that donors do not derive utility from 
: paying taxes, even if those taxes are used to subsidize 
Ae The donor’s first-order condition is now u; = up. 

‘fom this, one can derive: 
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ae erve that dg/ds may not be positive. (It will be unless 







‘y2'2 48 sufficiently negative.) Finally, 
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id : nes equal zero (from the donor’s first-order 
se: n), and the third term is zero at s = 0. But now 
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is the additional term, which is negative even at s = 
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Donald Cox, 1987), the transaction really con- 
sists of ordinary consumption by the donor and 
labor income earned by the donee, and each 
component should be taxed accordingly. A 
different form of exchange arises when trans- 
fers actually are loans (or loan repayments) or 
elements of various forms of insurance and an- 
nuity schemes (see Laurence Kotlikoff and 


~ Avia Spivak, 1981). In such cases, payments 


in both directions would generally be exempt 
from taxation. : 

Other posited transfer behavior has ele- 
ments of exchange. Oded Stark and Ita Falk 
(1998) suggest that individuals may make 
gifts to engender gratitude in recipients, who 
may later return the favor. In this case, one of 
the preceding types of exchange may be pres- 
ent, depending upon whether the initial gifts 
or later “‘repayments’’ comprise labor effort. 
James Buchanan (1983) claims that potential 
donees will engage in rent-seeking behavior to 
elicit gifts from prospective donors, in which 
case perhaps gifts should be taxed, if donees’ 
efforts to induce gift-giving waste resources. 


V. Conclusion 


This paper offers a framework for assessing 
tax policy with regard to private voluntary 
transfers to individuals. The main elements are 
integrating the income tax and estate/ gift tax’s 
treatment of gifts, taking a unified view of the 
distributive problem in the context of an 
optimal income tax framework, and focusing 
on aspects of gifts that distinguish them from 
donors’ ordinary consumption. 

The present analysis reveals that the optimal 
tax treatment of gifts (relative to the tax treat- 
ment applicable to labor income that is ex- 
pended on direct consumption for oneself) 
is extremely sensitive to the type of gift 
involved: 


(i) Altruism.—Gifts involve a positive ex- 
ternality on donees, which favors a sub- 
sidy; there may also be a positive or 
negative tax-revenue externality, and do- 
nors may have higher or lower marginal 
utility than others, which tends to favor 
a larger subsidy or a smaller subsidy (or 
a tax), as the case may be. 

(ii) Utility from giving per se.— This is 


- 
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similar to altruism if the donor’s utility 
depends on the gross gift (1.e., including 
the subsidy ), but there is no positive gift 
externality if the donor’s utility depends 
on the gift net of the subsidy. 

(iii) Exchange.—lIf a gift is really compen- 
sation in exchange for labor, the ‘‘gift’’ 
should be taxed as part of labor income; 
if the exchange is financial (such as with 
loans and repayments or insurance ar- 
rangements ), no tax or subsidy is appro- 
priate; if gifts are induced by wasteful 
rent-seeking, a tax may be optimal.” 


These results indicate the policy relevance 
of further empirical work that distinguishes 
among transfer motives and identifies more 
precisely the form of donors’ utility functions. 
Because transfer motives no doubt vary 
greatly among donors, and in ways that the 
government cannot readily observe, it may be 
necessary to adopt tax policies based upon av- 
erage behavior or to employ some simple cat- 
egorical rules that, perhaps, distinguish among 
gifts between spouses, transfers to descen- 
dants, and contributions to public charities, 
based upon the typical characteristics of each 
class of gifts.’ 
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TAX AND HUMAN-CAPITAL POLICY’ 


Taxes, Uncertainty, and Human Capital 


By KENNETH L. JUDD * 


ee] 


Human capital is the most important deter- 
minant of wealth and income for most indi- 
viduals. However, income-tax analysis has 
devoted far less effort to understanding the 
taxation of human capital than the taxation of 

- physical capital and labor supply. A separate 
treatment 1s necessary since human capital is 
-` neither just capital nor just labor supply. 

This essay begins by examining optimal 
taxation in a dynamic model with human cap- 
ital. I then try to apply the insights from these 
models to tax policy, quickly finding that even 
a superficial treatment forces consideration of 
issues in political theory, contract theory, and 
financial theory. I take issue with some of the 
usual assumptions of the literature and show 
how alternative views affect the interpretation 

í of optimal-tax rules. In particular, I argue that 
many so-called consumption-tax proposals are 
not true consumption taxes and are biased 
against human capital. 













I. Optimal-Tax Results 


s*.  [ first review some results from an optimal- 
“y+ tax analysis. Education is an investment good 
:*" Since it increases wages, but it may also have 
“is Consumption value. Peter Diamond and James 
}.*2_Mirrlees (1971a, b) argue for no taxation of 
25,4 Mtermediate goods. Judd (1985) argues for no 
=f tax on capital in the long run for any Paretian 
£ Objective and for Uzawa preferences, showing 
i aiStead that only wage (or consumption) tax- 
Rea desirable in the long run. Since human 

+ 18 a mixture of labor supply, capital in- 
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-vestment, and final good, the implications of 


these ideas for human capital are unclear. 

Judd (1997a) examines these issues 1n a dy- 
namic model. Specifically, the paper assumes 
that the representative individual solves the 
following problem: 


mn 


max e` "u(c,n, H, g) dt 


cng xxo 


subject to 


A=rA+wl(H,n)-~c-~-x- TH 
H=x 


where H is human capital, L(A, n) is effective 
units of labor given n hours of labor and hu- 
man capital H, A is financial assets, 7y is a tax 
on human capital, F is the after-tax return on 
financial assets, w is the after-tax wage for a 
unit of effective labor, and x is human-capital 
investment. The production function is f(k, 
L(H, n), g, t) where k is physical capital, g is 
government consumption, and the argument f 
models exogenous productivity trends. The 
government chooses F, W, and Ty to maximize 
the representative agent’s utility subject to the 
government’s intertemporal budget constraint. 

The incorporation of human capital in this 
problem generates a tension. If one thinks of hu- 
man capital as capital then the logic in Judd 
(1985) argues for no taxation of H, leaving only 
labor-income taxation in the long run. However, 
it is difficult to tax labor income without 
distorting human-capital investments. Judd 
(1997a) shows that if uy, = 0 then there should 
be no long-run net taxation on returns to human- 
capital investment, only taxation of hours of la- 
bor supply. This can be implemented by taxing 
labor income but immediately expensing all 
human-capital investment expenditures. To do 
this, I set W < f} and choose negative values for 
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Ty so that taxable income equals Lf, — Hfi, 
which is labor income minus the opportunity 
cost of human capital. 

If H is a final good (or bad), that is, uy + 0, 
a positive tax on human-capital formation may 
be desirable. While it may seem odd to take se- 
riously the notion of human capital being a con- 
` sumption bad, this is the case if there are 
nonpecuniary and non-time costs associated 
with acquiring human capital. For example, 
some students find the cost of taking a calculus 
course to exceed the monetary value of the time 
spent in lecture and doing homework. 


H. Tax Treatment 
of Human-Capital Investments 


The tax rules derived above are clear in a 
simple model, but interpreting them for the 
real world is difficult. I will first consider the 
case where H is not a final good, implying that 
all human-capital expenditures should be ex- 
pensed. The U.S. tax code takes a mixed ap- 
proach. On-the-job training and a student’s 
own time are both effectively expensed, while 
expenditures such as tuition and books are 
generally not deductible. It also appears that 
human capital is taxed less, since human cap- 
ital is taxed only at the personal level whereas 
asset income is also taxed at the corporate 
level. 

However, the picture is more complex. The 
typical analysis treats educational expendi- 
tures of state and local governments as subsi- 
dies. The Tiebout theory of local publicly 
provided goods argues otherwise. Local edu- 
cation expenditures are financed largely by lo- 
cal taxation and controlled largely by local 
political entities. The Tiebout view argues that 
public education expenditures are effectively 
equivalent to private expenditures. Combining 
Tiebout with the optimal-tax analysis, I con- 
clude that local public education expenditures 
should be deducted from the tax base. The 
general point is that if citizens of a community 
decide to finance jointly the education of their 
children through local taxes and those expen- 
ditures respond to the after-tax cost, then a de- 
duction is desirable. 

This is currently implemented partially by 
the deductibility of state and local income and 
property taxes in the federal income tax. In 
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contrast, some parents pay substantial nonde- 
ductible tuition to send their children to private 
schools. This difference creates a bias in favor 
of public schools. Also, itemization is more 
common among high-income families, imply- 
ing a regressive tax on human-capital accu- 
mulation. The optimal-tax results argue for the 
deductibility of. all these expenditures in all 
communities. 

The subsidy view of education is also chal- 
lenged when one looks at allocation rules. Tu- 
ition at state universities is generally lower 
than cost, but that does not imply a net subsidy 
to individuals, since admission is often ra- 
tioned. Since even rationed markets must 
‘‘clear’’ there will be some other private costs 
to equate demand and supply. For example, a 
student may work harder during high school 
to get into a preferred university. 

Contrary to common opinion, financial in- 
vestments may be taxed less than human- 
capital investments. Pension funds, IRA’ s, and 
401(k) plans allow workers to avoid personal 
taxation of their retirement savings. Invest- 
ments in corporate debt also avoid the corpo- 
rate income tax. Furthermore, owner-occupied 
housing is treated favorably. Finally, in a pro- 
gressive tax system, the deduction of a stu- 
dent’s time occurs when his tax rate is low but 
the return to human capital is greatest during 
working years when the tax rate is highest. In 
contrast, pension-fund contributions are de- 
ducted at working-year tax rates, but pension 
distributions are taxed during retirement years 
when the tax rate is likely to be lower. 

These considerations are not minor. In fact, 
1990 total expenditures on education (other 
than federal aid) was $370 billion compared 
to $576 billion in gross investment in nonres- 
idential fixed capital. Human-capital tax issues 
are not small relative to intensely debated 
business-taxation issues. 

The relative importance of these factors dif- 
fers substantially across individuals. The com- 
bination of a Tiebout model and low taxation 
of financial assets often applies to a stereotyp- 
ical upper middle-income family owning thei! 
home in a suburban community, but it is less 
plausible for a poor inner-city family renting 
an apartment. Also, one story may be true for 
most individuals, but another true for most 
wealth. Fortunately, the ideal tax system 1$ 
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much clearer: no taxation of intermediate. 


goods and services, and to the extent that ed- 
ucation is an intermediate good its costs should 
be expensed. 


HI. Human Capital and Idiosyncratic Risk 


' The previous analysis has ignored risk. All 
invéstments are risky, but the risk to human- 
capital returns has extra dimensions. Investors 
can diversify across various firms in their fi- 
nancial portfolios, but human-capital diversi- 
fication is difficult. Jonathan Eaton and 
Harvey Rosen (1980) have modeled wage un- 
certainty as idiosyncratic, uninsurable risk and 
argued for a subsidy to education. If true, then 
. arguments for generous tax treatment of edu- 

cation would be strengthened. Since risk is an 

important feature of any investment, one needs 

. to take this issue seriously in any analysis. 
Unfortunately, any conclusion is sensitive to 
- the kind of idiosyncratic risk. To see this, con- 
sider the simple model of human-capital ac- 
cumulation with moral hazard examined in 

Judd (1997b). Suppose one can invest s in a 

safe asset with return R or h in human capital. 
_ Assume that an individual’s output will be 

f(h) with probability p and zero otherwise, 

where p is chosen by the worker and not ob- 
- Served by his employer. The employer pays a 
¿ Wage w, if the worker is successful and w, 
< Otherwise. An optimal (and competitive- 
- equilibrium) contract with a risk-neutral 
; employer then specifies h, s, p, and state- 
Contingent wages to maximize the worker’s 
expected utility so that his wage income equals 
zhis output in expectation, and so that the 
«Choice of p is incentive-compatible. This leads 


p 


{0 the following problem: 
se 


Pas max E{ u(w + sR) } a v(p) 
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-A. straightforward analysis shows that 
pf '(h) — R = 0 in equilibrium. Therefore, h 
is chosen to equate the. expected marginal 
product of h with the rate of return on the safe 
asset, implying no risk premium. Furthermore, 
since the contract is constrained efficient, there 
is no efficiency argument for subsidization of 
human capital. This illustrates a more general 
point. If privaté agénts haVe as much infor- ` 
mation as the government and can write flex- 
ible contracts, then it is unclear how relatively 
inflexible tax policies can dominate private 
contracts. 


IV. Education and Tax Reform 


The exercises above argue that the most im- 
portant features for human capital are its pro- 
ductivity and final-good properties. Perhaps 
the idiosyncratic risk features are also impor- 
tant, but the results are not robust to alternative 
models of idiosyncratic risk. With this in mind, 
I next discuss some tax-policy proposals. 

There are several proposals for radical 
income-tax reform which claim to be consump- 
tion taxes, the flat tax proposal of Robert Hall 
and Alvin Rabushka (1995 ) being a typical ex- 
ample. However, their view of investment is 
limited. If one defines consumption to be output 
minus investments, then the flat tax fails to be 
a consumption tax since it denies expensing of 
many human-capital investments. It would be 
worse than the current tax system for some, 
since it would eliminate the deductions for state 
and local taxes and charitable contributions. 

Since taxation of physical capital would be 
eliminated, these so-called consumption-tax 
proposals would produce biases in favor of 
physical capital. This may be justified by con- 
cems for simplicity or a belief that we should 
discourage state and local governments from 
spending money on education, but not by 
consumption-tax principles. 


V. Is Education Only an Intermediate Good? 


The above examples appear to come to a 
simple conclusion: all educational expendi-. 
tures should be treated as investment, and all 
investment should be expensed in an ideal tax 
system. However, they rely on the common 
assumption, which I provisionally made 
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above, that human capital is only an interme- 
diate good. I complete this essay by asking, 
‘Ts education only an intermediate good?’ 

This can be determined by comparing fi- 
nancial returns of alternative assets. If hu- 
man capital has a lower financial return than 
financial assets of comparable riskiness, 
then human capital must have some nonpe- 
cuniary. returns. As Gary Becker (1975) ar- 
gues, education and corporate equity have 
roughly the same mean financial return. Why 
does education have as high a risk premium 
as equity? Unfortunately, there is little em- 
pirical work on this. Perhaps the premium is 
due to idiosyncratic risk. However, the 
moral-hazard example showed that there is 
no justified premium in some circumstances. 
Wage income. may have a positive covari- 
ance with profits, but wages are less cyclical 
than profits. Furthermore, the price of risk 
for human capital depends on the covariance 
between profits and the marginal impact of 
human-capital investment on risky wages 
(see Judd, 1997b). Since the less-educated 
and less-experienced are the most likely to 
experience unemployment during a reces- 
sion, education would appear to reduce one’s 
exposure to systematic risk. Therefore, the 
price of risk to be attached to human-capital 
investments appears to be smaller than that 
associated with corporate equity. 

If future empirical analysis confirms these 
impressions, then human capital has a mean 
return greater than comparable financial as- 
sets. In a perfectly competitive market, this 
implies that human capital is a consumption 
bad, and according to the optimal-tax anal- 
ysis, that human capital should be taxed. Of 
course, there are other explanations for the 
risk premium which could be put forward, 
such as liquidity constraints, political inef- 
ficiency, and imperfect altruism, many of 
which imply underinvestment in education. 
These alternative explanations would have 
substantially different implications for tax 
policy. 
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VI. Conclusion 


The theory of optimal taxation of human 
capital is rather simple; but it is difficult to 
apply it since there is so little empirical ev- 
idence about the critical determinants. In 
particular, there is a need for better under- 
standing of local government decision- 
making and the riskiness of. human-capital 
investment. I have no answers to these is- 
sues. These simple examples, though, show 
how asking simple questions about the tax- 
ation of human capital quickly leads to a va- 
riety of difficult, important, and unresolved 
problems. 
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2 Tax Policy and Human-Capital Formation 


By JAMES J. HECKMAN, LANCE LOCHNER, AND CHRISTOPHER TABER * 


Missing from recent discussions of tax re- 
form is any systematic analysis of the effects 
of various tax proposals on skill formation 
(see the papers in the collection edited by 
Henry Aaron and William Gale [1996]). 
This gap in the literature in empirical public 
finance is due to the absence of any empiri- 
cally based general-equilibrium models with 
both human-capital formation and physical- 
capital formation that are consistent with ob- 
servations on modern labor markets. This 
paper is a progress report on our ongoing re- 
search on formulating and estimating dy- 

“namic general-equilibrium models with 


endogenous heterogeneous human-capital 


accumulation. Our model explains many fea- 
tures of rising wage inequality in the U.S. 
economy (Heckman et al., 1998). In this pa- 
per, we use our model to study the impacts 
on skill formation of proposals to switch 
from progressive taxes to flat income and 
consumption taxes. For the sake of brevity, 
we focus on steady states in this paper, al- 
though we study both transitions and steady 
States in our research. 


I. Our Model 


| Qur analysis builds on the model of Alan 
; Auerbach and Laurence Kotlikoff (1987) in 
~ two ways: (i) we introduce skill formation 
x and consider both schooling choices and in- 
2. vestment in on-the-job training; and (ii) we 
sallow for heterogeneity in ability, endow- 
x ments and skills. Different schooling levels 
gare associated with different skills and dif- 
ferent post-school investment functions. 
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We relax their efficiency-units assumption 
for labor services. Models with efficiency 
units for labor services.do not explain rising - 
wage inequality among skill groups. Our ` 
model has three sources of heterogeneity 
among persons: (i) in age; (11) in ability to 
learn and in initial endowments; and (111) in 
the economic histories experienced by co- 
horts. In a transition period, different co- 
horts face different skill prices, make 
different investment decisions, and hence, 
accumulate different amounts of human 
capital and have different wage levels and 
trajectories. Our model extends the analysis 
of James Davies and John Whalley (1991) 
who introduce human capital into the 
Auerbach-Kotlikoff model but assume only 
one skill. We allow for multiple skills, in- 
corporate both schooling and on-the-job 
training, and allow for rational expectations 
in calculating transition paths. 

In our model, individuals live for a years 
and retire after dp = & years. In the first stage 
of the life cycle, a prospective student chooses — 
the schooling option that gives him the highest 
level of lifetime utility. Define K,, as the stock 
of physical capital held at time t by a person 
age a; H?, is the stock of human capital at time 
t of type S at age a. The optimal-life-cycle 
problem can be solved in two stages. First, 
condition on schooling and solve for the 
optimal path of consumption (Ca) and 
post-school investment time (J2,) for each 
schooling level. Second, let individuals select. 
among schooling levels to maximize lifetime 
welfare. 

Given S, an individual age a at time ¢ has 
the following value function: 
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where 6 is a time preference discount factor. 
We follow Kotlikoff et al. (1997) by assuming 
that the tax schedule can be approximated by 
a progressive tax on labor income and a fiat 
tax on capital income. This gives the following 
dynamic budget constraint: 


(2) Ka +irt 
= Kal +- ror] 
+ R? HS, 1 — I$, 


~ Tel R$ H3, = Ey T Ca 


where 7, is the proportional tax rate on cap- 
ital, 7¢ is the progressive tax schedule on la- 
bor earnings, R? is the price of human capital 
services of type S at time f¢, and r, is the net 
return on physical capital at time t. We ex- 
periment with other progressive tax sched- 
ules and obtain results similar to the ones we 
report here. In this paper, we abstract from 
labor supply. Estimates of intertemporal 
substitution in labor supply estimated on an- 
nual data are small, so ignoring labor supply 
does not affect our analysis. This simplifi- 
cation makes our model comparable to that 
of Davies and Whalley (1991), who also ig- 
nore leisure. 

On-the-job human capital for a person of 
schooling level S$ accumulates through the 
human-capital production function: 


(3) |; peer 
= AS (0) S (Ha) + (1 — 0°) Hi, 


where the conditions 0 < a, < 1 and 0 = 
Ês = 1 guarantee that the problem is con- 
cave, and o° is the rate of depreciation of 
skill (.S)-specific human capital. This func- 
tional form is widely used in both the em- 
pirical literature and the literature on 
human-capital accumulation. The parame- 
ters a and 8 are also permitted to be S- 
specific, which emphasizes that schooling 
affects the process of learning on the job in 
a variety of different ways. 

Notably absent from our model are short- 
run credit constraints which are often featured 
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in the literature on schooling and human cap- 
ital accumulation. Our model is consistent 
with the evidence presented in Stephen 
Cameron and Heckman’ (1998) that long-run 
family factors correlated with income [the 6 
operating through A°(@) and the initial 
condition for (3)] affect schooling but that 
short-term credit constraints are not empiri- 
cally important. Such long-run factors account 
for the empirically well-known correlation 
between schooling attainment and family 
income. | 

At the beginning of life, agents choose 
the value of S that maximizes lifetime 
utility: 


(4) $= argmax[V*°(@) — D* + e5] 


where V°(@) is the tax-adjusted present value 
of earnings at schooling level $ computed 
from the optimal program, D° is the dis- 
counted tuition cost of schooling, and s" rep- 
resents nonpecuniary benefits expressed in 
present-value terms. 

Tuition costs are permitted to change over 
time so that different cohorts face different 
schooling costs. The economy is assumed to 


' be competitive so ‘that the prices of skills and 


capital services are determined as derivatives 
of an aggregate production function. In order 
to compute service-flow prices for capital and 
the different types of human capital, it is nec- 
essary to construct aggregates for each of the 
factors over each of the ability types and over 
all cohorts to insert into an aggregate produc- 
tion function. 

Human capital of type S is a perfect substi- 
tute for any other human capital of the same 
schooling type, whatever the age or experience 
level of the agent, but it is not perfectly sub- 
stitutable with human capital from other 
schooling levels. In our model, cohorts differ 
from each other because they face different 
price paths and policy environments within 
their lifetimes. 

Our aggregate production function exhibits 
constant returns to scale. The equilibrium con- 
ditions require that marginal products equal 
pretax prices. In the two-skill economy we an- 
alyze, the production function at time f is de- 
fined over the inputs H!, H?, and K,, where 
H! and H? are aggregates of utilized skills 
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' (high school and college, respectively) sup- 
plied to production, and K, is the aggregate 
stock of capital. The technology we use is 


F(H;, H;, K,) 
= a {ala (Hi) a (1— a, (H2) Pr” 


+ (1 — a) Key, 


We estimate that p, = 0 but p, = 0.693, which 
yields an elasticity of substitution between 
high school and college human capital of 
1.441. 

Human-capital accumulation functions (3) 
are estimated using micro data assuming that 
‘taxes are proportional. However, an extensive 
sensitivity analysis reveals that, within the 
range of the data for the U.S. economy, mis- 
specification of the tax system does not affect 
parameter estimates if the model is recali- 
brated on aggregate data. We now use the 
model to investigate tax policies. 


H. Tax Effects on Human-Capital Accumulation 


-In the absence of labor-supply and direct pe- 
cuniary or nonpecuniary costs of human- 
Capital investment, there is no effect of a 
proportional wage tax on human-capital ac- 
cumulation. Both marginal returns and costs 
are scaled down in the same proportion. When 
untaxed costs or returns to college are added 
to the model (i.e., nonpecuniary costs/bene- 
fits), proportional taxation is no longer neu- 
tral. An increase in the tax rate decreases 
>» College attendance if the net financial benefit 
©, before taxes is positive (V? — D? — V! > 0). 
= Progressivity reinforces this effect. A progres- 
"= Sive wage tax reduces the incentive to accu- 
ṣi mulate skills, since human capital promotes 
=: earings growth and moves persons to higher 
.; tax brackets. As a result, marginal returns on 
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the after-tax interest rate is unaffected by the 
tax policy in steady state as agents shift to hu- 
man capital from physical capital (see Philip 
Trostel, 1993). In that framework, flat taxes 
with full deductibility have no effect on 
human-capital investment. In a dynamic 
overlapping-generations model with hetero- 
geneous agents and endogenous skill forma- 
tion and with progressive rates, taxes have 
ambiguous effects on human capital, and both 
their quantitative and qualitative effects can 
only be resolved by empirical research. We 
use our empirically grounded model to study 
alternative proposals for tax reform. 


HI. Analyzing Two Tax Reforms 


Following Kotlikoff et al. (1997), we as- 
sume that the U.S. income tax can be captured 
by a progressive tax on labor income and a flat 
tax on capital income. Each earner has 1.22 
children and is single. For each additional dol- 
lar beyond $9,660, there is an increase in item- 
ized deductions of 7.55 cents. An individual 
with labor income Y has taxable income (Y — 
9,660)(1 — 0.0755). Using the 1995 tax 
schedule, we compute the taxes paid by in- 
come and approximate this schedule by a 
second-order polynomial. We assume a 0.15 
flat tax rate on physical capital. 

We consider two revenue-neutral tax re- 
forms from this benchmark progressive sched- 
ule. The first reform (which we call ‘‘flat 
tax’’ ) is a revenue-neutral flattening of the tax 
on labor earnings, holding the initial flat tax 
on capital income constant. The second reform 
(‘*flat consumption tax’’ ) is a uniform flat tax 
on consumption. In both flat-tax schemes, tu- 
ition is not treated as deductible. (We discuss 
the consequences of making it deductible be- 
low.) For each tax, we consider two models: 
(i) a partial-equilibrium model in which skill 
prices and interest rates are fixed and (ii) a 
closed-economy general-equilibrium model 
where skill prices and interest rates adjust. 

“Table 1 presents both partial-equilibrium 
and general-equilibrium results measured rel- 
ative to a berichmark economy with the 
Kotlikoff et al. (1997) tax schedule. We first 
discuss the partial-equilibrium effects of a 
move to a flat tax, which eliminates progres- 
sivity in wages and stimulates skill formation. 
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TABLE 1—~COMPARISON OF STEADY STATES 
UNDER ALTERNATIVE TAX REGIMES 
Percentage difference from 
benchmark progressive case 
Flat 
Flat tax consumption tax 
Variable ‘PE GE PE GE 
After-tax interest 
rate 0.00 1.96 17.65 331 
Interest rate 0.00 1.96 0.00 —12.18 
Skill price, college 
human capital 0.00 —-1.31 0.00 3.38 
Skill price, high- 
school human 
capital 0.00 —0.01 0.00 4.65 
Stock of physical 
capital —15.07 -0.79 86.50 19.55 
Stock of college 
human capital 22.41 2.82 15.77 1.85 
Stock of high- 
school human 
capital —9.94 0.90 1.88 0.08 
Stock of college 
human capital 
per college 
graduate 3.04 255 —4.08 1.72 
Stock of high- 
school human 
capital per high- i 
school graduate 1.84 LOT =5.25 0.16 
Fraction attending 
college 18.79 0.26 —12.18 0.13 
Aggregate output —0.09 1.15 15.76 4.98 
Aggregate 
consumption —0.08 0.16 7.60 3.66 
Mean wage, 
college 
graduate 3.39 2.60 0.12 6.96 
Mean wage, high 
school graduate 2.44 2.44 0.25 6.82 
Standard 
deviation, log 
wage 4.09 1.56 —1.94 0.69 
College/high- 
school wage 
` premium’ 1.92 —0.45 3.10 0.18 


Notes: in the progressive case, we allow for a progressive 
tax on labor earnings but assume a 15-percent flat tax on 
Capital. In the flat-tax regime, we hold the tax on capital 
fixed at 15 percent but assume that the tax on labor income 
is flat. Balancing the budget yields a tax rate on labor 
income of 7.7 percent. In the consumption-tax reform, 
only consumption is taxed at a 10-percent rate. PE = par- 
tial equilibrium; GE = general equilibrium. 

_“ The college/high-school wage premium measures the 
difference in mean log wage rates between college grad- 
uates and high-school graduates with ten years of work 
experience. 
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College attendance rises dramatically as the 
higher earnings associated with college grad- 
uation are no longer taxed away at higher 
rates. The amount of post-school on-the-job 
training also increases for each skill group (as 
measured by the stocks of human capital per 
worker of each skill). The aggregate stock of 


_ high-school human capital declines, while the 


aggregate stock of college human capital in- 
creases as a result of the rise in college en- 
rollment. The college—high-school wage 
differential increases slightly as does another 
widely used measure of inequality, the stan- 
dard deviation of log wages. The effects of 
reform on aggregates of consumption and out- 
put are modest at best. However, capital for- 
mation is greatly reduced as the tax code now 
favors human capital compared to the bench- 
mark economy. - 

In general equilibrium, the effects of the 
reform on skill formation are, in general, qual- 
itatively similar, but they are greatly dimin- 
ished. The effects on aggregate consumption 
and output are weak, as they are in the partial- 
equilibrium case. Furthermore, the negative 
effects of the reform on physical capital are 
muted, since the return to capital increases. 
The rise in the after-tax interest rate chokes off 
skill investment. Per capita post-school on- 
the-job training accumulation still increases 
for both skill groups, although the increase is 
dampened compared to the partial-equilibrium 
case. Aggregate stocks of both high-school 
and college human capital now rise, since col- 
lege enroliment increases much less. The dis- 
tinction between partial equilibrium and 
general equilibrium is especially striking for 
the fraction attending college. Though not 
shown in the table, college attendance in- 
creases only for the most able, whereas in the 
partial-equilibrium case, it increases for all 
ability groups. Changes in skill prices and in- 
terest rates virtually offset the removal of the 
disincentives of progressive taxes on school- 
ing enrollment. The college—high-school 
wage differential (at 10 years of experience) 
now declines slightly, and the increase in the 
standard deviation of log wages is less. In gen- 
eral equilibrium, the increase in the standard 
deviation is smaller, because skill prices adjust 
and because higher after-tax interest rates flat- 
ten wage profiles. 
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Next, consider a move to a flat consumption 
tax. This reform is more pro-capital and is less 
favorable to human capital. It raises output, 
capital, and consumption more than a flat-tax 
reform, and it reduces the aggregate stock of 
high-skill human capital and the stock of hu- 
man capital per worker for each skill group. 
The fraction attending college declines. The 
reform raises wage inequality as measured by 
the college—high-school wage premium but 
lowers it as measured by. the standard devia- 
tion of log wages. 

In general equilibrium, this reform is 
slightly less favorable to human-capital for- 
mation than the flat tax, since the after-tax rate 
of return on capital mses more. College atten- 
dance increases slightly, but the increase is 
concentrated among the least and most able 
persons. Wage inequality increases slightly by 
both conventional measures. Real wages rise 
for both skill groups. The effect is greater than 
in the flat-tax reform. This is due to a larger 
increase in capital under proportional con- 
sumption taxation. Since capital is a direct 
complement with both forms of human capital, 
the increase in capital raises skill prices about 
equally for both skill groups. The greater in- 
crease in real wages in this case is not due to 
a larger increase in per capita human-capital 
accumulation within skill groups. 

When we introduce deductibility of tui- 
tion in both reforms and preserve revenue- 
neutrality, there is virtually no effect on skill 
formation (or anything else) in general equi- 


~~ librium. This is consistent with our other work 


in which we show that general-equilibrium ef- 
fects of tuition subsidies are small. The lessons 


3. from partial-equilibrium analyses are substan- 
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sa tally misleading guides in analyzing the ef- 


fects of tax and tuition policy on skill 
formation. Changes to proportional taxation 


; are unlikely to have large effects on skill for- 


mation or output. A change to a flat consump- 


ton tax has the largest effect on output, 
?, 
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consumption, and real wages, but it also 
slightly raises wage inequality. These conclu- 
sions also hold for open-economy simulations 
in which the interest rate is set in world mar- 
kets. They are robust to a variety of tax sched- 
ules and empirically grounded parameter 
estimates. 
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Does Government R&D Policy Mainly 
Benefit Scientists and Engineers? - 


By AUSTAN GOOLSBEE * 


Substantial evidence has shown that.the so- 
cial rate of return to R&D spending signifi- 
cantly exceeds the private rate of return (see 
Zvi Griliches, 1991; Bronwyn Hall, 1996), 
and conventional wisdom holds that this 
public-good nature of inventive activity makes 
private R&D spending lower than the social 
optimum and warrants a role for government 
involvement to increase it. In the United 
States, government funds have provided a 
large fraction, often more than half, of the en- 
tire nation’s R&D spending. 

This paper, however, suggests a practical 
difficulty with government efforts to increase 
inventive activity. Specifically, most R&D 
spending is actually salary payments for R&D 
workers, and the supply of this scientific and 
engineering talent is quite inelastic. When the 
government increases R&D spending through 
subsidies or by direct provision, a significant 
fraction of the increased spending goes di- 
rectly into higher wages, an increase in the 
price rather than the quantity of inventive ac 
tivity. The conventional literature, by looking 
at total R&D spending, misses this distinction. 
The magnitudes found in this paper suggest 
that the conventional literature may overstate 


The asset-market effects of government 
R&D policy clearly parallel other asset- 
market incidence results such as those ex- 
plored by Goolsbee (1997, 1998) showing 
that capital-investment subsidies are capital- 
ized into the prices of equipment and the 
wages of capital-goods workers or James 


.Poterba (1984) showing that housing subsi- 


the effects of government R&D spending by . 


as much as 30—50 percent. In this sense, R&D 
policy may be less about increasing innovation 
and more about rewarding the human capital 
of scientists. The results also imply that, by 
altering the wages of scientists and engineers 
even for firms not receiving federal support, 
government funding crowds out private inven- 
tive activity. 


* University of Chicago, Graduate School of Business, 
1101 E. 58th Street, Chicago, IL 60637, American Bar 
Foundation, and National Bureau of Economic Research. 
I thank Pete Klenow, Jim Poterba, Harvey Rosen, and 
Nancy Stokey for helpful comments. This research is 


funded by the University of Chicago GSB and by a grant | 


from the American Bar Foundation. 
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dies raise house prices. 
I. The Government and R&D Spending 


Since World War II, the government has 
been an extremely important part of R&D 
spending in the United States, and a large ac- 
ademic literature has evaluated the effective- 
ness of many government R&D policies (see 
Hall, 1996). The government has indirectly 
supported R&D with the patent system, the re- 
search and experimentation (R&E) tax credit, 
and credits for R&D through multinational tax 
rules and has also directly provided R&D 
spending through universities, NASA, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of En- 
ergy, the Department of Health, and other 
specific programs (see the data in NSF’s Re- 
search and Development in Industry [ National 
Science Foundation, 1995] for an overview). 

These R&D programs are costly. R&D 
spending has comprised between 2 percent and 
3 percent of GDP since the 1960’s, and the fed- 
eral government’s share has consistently been 
between one-third and two-thirds of the total. 
In 1995, it amounted to almost $70 billion in 
direct funding. Most of the federal money has 
gone to the Defense Department (always more 
than half, and up to 70 percent in some years) 
and since the 1960’s, the biggest variations 12 
government R&D spending have been fluctu- 
ations in the defense component. Such R&D 
spending was high in the late 1960's, fell 
through the 1970’s, rose in the 1980’s, and fell 
again in the 1990’s. This variation can be us 


to identify the effect of R&D spending on the . § 


market for scientists and engineers. 
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II. The Market for Scientists and Engineers 


Although the NSF data on R&D spending 
are widely used in the literature, minimal at- 
tention has been paid to where the data show 


the money goes. Some work has examined the __ 


composition of R&D spending going to basic 
versus applied research, but little has focused 
on the share going to scientists. The National 
Science Foundation (1995) documents that 
between 45 percent and 83 percent of total 
spending is wages and benefits of scientific 
personnel (depending on how one counts 
overhead, which includes individual benefits). 
A reasonable approximation for the total share 
might be two-thirds. Thus, when the data show 
that in 1995 the government spent almost $70 
billion on R&D, $45 billion of that was wages 
and benefits for R&D workers. 

The supply of R&D workers, however, is 
inelastic. Scientists and engineers have ex- 
tremely high human capital that takes many 
years to accumulate, and entry is small. The 
data in Jaewoo Ryoo and Sherwin Rosen 
(1992) show that the biggest graduating 
classes generated only about-4,000 engineer- 
ing Ph.D.’s, 20,000 M.S.’s, and about 75,000 
B.S.’s (a modest amount relative to the 1.4 
million stock of engineers), and it is likely that 
the supply of ideas is probably even less elastic 
than the supply of personnel. 

' If government R&D spending goes predom- 
inantly to scientific labor and the supply of that 
labor is inelastic, it means that the inventive 
Value of a dollar of R&D spending will vary 


„Over time depending on demand conditions . 


„and that government spending will translate 
‘Into higher wages. 
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a on R&D Workers 
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an To show that this is an important issue in 
Practice, I turn to the data in the Current Pop- 
ulation Survey on the income of scientists and 
engineers from 1968 to 1994. I restrict the 


Ta 
£ 


Sample to include only full-time (35 or more 


fears Per week), white, male engineers and 
eB entists who are between the ages of 21 and 


(nd 


= aNd have at least a college degree. These 


S i chons eliminate little of the sample be- 
| es this has been a very white, male, 
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TABLE 1—THE EFFECT OF R&D ON INCOME AND HOURS 
OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Dependent R&D R&D ies 

variable * GDP GDP Mean R? 

InGincome) 0.300 0.288 

j 7 (0.038) ` 

InGincome) 0.232 0.288 

(0.030) 

In(wage) 0.219 0.255 
(0.032) 

In(hours) 0.009 0.012 
(0.013) 

In(income) - 0.094 0.171 0.277 
(0.043) (0.038) 


Notes: Each row presents the R&D coefficient from a re- 
gression including experience, the square of experience, 
dummies for marriage, scientific occupation, post-college 
education, GDP growth, and a time trend. The dependent 
variable is listed in the first column. The sample in each 
case is 1968—1994. There are 17,700 observations in each 
regression, and the standard errors are in parentheses. The 
second column is the ratio of R&D to GDP. The second 
column is the ratio of federal R&D to GDP. The mean 
variable is the ratio of the log of the mean federal R&D 
to GDP for the four previous years. 


college-degree-dominated field. The sample 
includes 17,700 individuals. 

The first row of Table 1 presents a regres- 
sion for the log of real income on the log of 
total R&D spending as a share of GDP, the 
GDP growth rate to represent business-cycle 
fluctuations, a dummy equal to 1 if a person 
has greater than a college degree, a dummy 
equal to | if the individual is married, a 
dummy equal to 1 if the individual is in a sci- 
entific (nonengineering ) occupation, experi- 
ence, experience-squared (experience is 
defined as age minus 22 for people with a col- 
lege degree and as age minus 26 for people 
with an advanced degree), and a time trend. 
For reasons of space, I report only the R&D 
coefficients (the other coefficients had con- 
ventional magnitudes and signs). 

The R&D coefficient clearly shows that 
higher spending increases the incomes of 
scientists and engineers. A one-standard- 
deviation increase in R&D spending (10 per- 
cent) would increase incomes by about 3 
percent. The National Science Foundation 
(1995) estimates that there were 768,500 fult 
time-equivalent R&D workers in 1994, but 
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Occupational Employment Statistics reports 
1,722,000 who describe their occupation as 
physical scientist, life scientist, or engineer. 
The results here imply that wages rise for all 
scientists and engineers, but I cannot distin- 
guish between wages rising by 3 percent for 
everyone and wages rising by 6.75 percent for 


_ the 45 percent actually engaged in R&D and... 


zero for the others. 

Since the issue of the paper specifically con- 
cerns the effectiveness of government policy, 
the second row uses the log of the ratio of 
federally funded R&D to GDP. The coefficient 
is slightly smaller but still highly significant. 
Other specifications using income relative to 
average manufacturing earnings or the real 
level of R&D spending (rather than as a frac- 
tion of GDP) gave similar results. 

The third and fourth rows break the effect 
into a wage and an hours component. The 
wage variable used in the third row is defined 
as annual income divided by 50 times the num- 
ber of hours last week (1.e., assuming two 
weeks vacation) arid shows that wages ac- 
count for about 95 percent of the income in- 
crease. The hours variable used in the fourth 
row is the log of hours worked last week, and 
the coefficient is extremely small and is not 
significant (accounting for censoring with a 
Tobit gave identical results). 

Together these results strongly suggest that 
R&D spending increases wages and not effort. 
Directly estimating a short-run supply curve 
by regressing the log of hours on the log of 
wages and demographic factors while instru- 
menting for wages with R&D spending gave 
elasticities of supply between 0.1 and 0.2, 
which were highly significant. 

The last row looks at the longer-run effect 
of R&D spending on salaries by including not 
just current federal R&D spending, but also 
the average level of the previous four years. 
There is no reduction in the salary gains over 
this longer period. In fact, a permanent one- 
standard-deviation increase in R&D spending 
raises wages 1 percent immediately and an ad- 
ditional 2 percent over the next four years. 
Thus the supply of scientific personnel does 
not seem to be especially elastic in the 
medium-run either. 

Because the measures of R&D are annual 

variables, it is not possible to include year 
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TABLE 2—RESULTS DISAGGREGATED BY OCCUPATION 


Regression 
Occupation coefficient n R? 
Engineer 
Aeronautical 0.447 (0.122) 723 0.354 
Mechanical 0.380 (0.088) 2,186 0.276 
Metallurgical 0.375 (0.220) ` 205 0.312 
Electrical -: -~  0:180 (0.062) 3,693 0.305 
Chemical 0.077 (0.155) 706 0.254 
Industrial 0.061 (0.092) 1,454 0.265 
Civil 0.021 (0.086) 1,996 0.264 
Mining ~0.148 (0.353) 103 0.295 
Scientist 
Physical - 0.564 (0.202) 328 0.461 
Geological 0.192 (0.226) 436 0.294 
Biological 0.169 (0.204) 497 0.312 
Agricultural 0.157 (0.281) 194 0.384 


Notes: Each row presents the results of the regression in 
row 2 of Table 1 but for a single occupation. The total 
does not sum to 17,700 because occupations with classi- 
fication changes are not included. The dependent variable 
in each is the log of real income. The sample in each case 
is 1968-1994. Standard errors are in parentheses. 


dummies to control for other important time- 
series variables which are unobserved and pos- 
sibly correlated with federal spending. The 
results in Table 2, however, suggest that omit- 
ted variables are not causing the estimated re- 
sponse. The table breaks the scientists and 
engineers into groups by specific occupation 
for those occupations that remain consistent 
over the full sample including aeronautical, 
chemical, civil, electrical, industrial, metallur- 
gical, and mining engineers, agricultural sci- 
entists, biologists, geologists, and physicists. 
Since federal R&D spending has had a heavy 
defense and space focus (85—95 percent of 
federal spending went to defense, space, and 
energy throughout the sample), if R&D 
spending is the true source of salary increases, 
salaries for aeronautical engineers and physt- 
cists might rise more than for civil engineers 
and agricultural scientists. 

The results clearly show this. Federal R&D 
spending has no significant effect on the sal- 
aries of mining, civil, industrial, and chemic 


engineers (occupations in areas with little fed- 
eral R&D spending) but has a major impact - } 
on the salaries of aeronautical, mechanica, `$ 
metallurgical, and electrical engineers. Among $ 
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Air 
* a 


"jes. A further regression (not reported in the the wages of R&D workers and thereby shift 


* table) found that, predictably, biologists ben- 
~ efit most from the health component of federal 
R&D. | 


IV. Implications 


The first implication of the results is that” 
evaluations of government R&D policy may 
significantly overstate their effects on inven- 
tive activity. The defense buildup during’ 
Ronald Reagan’s administration, for example, 
increased federal R&D spending as a share of 
GDP by 11 percent from 1980 to 1984. The 
results here imply that this would increase the 
salaries of scientists and engineers by 3.3 per- 
‘cent and, at a more disaggregated level, in- 
_ crease the salaries of physicists by 6.2 percent, 
aeronautical engineers by almost 5 percent, 
mechanical and metallurgical engineers by 
. more than 4 percent, and electrical engineers 
more than 2 percent. 

Taking the wage increase at 3.3 percent and 
the wage share of R&D spending at two-thirds, 
the effect on the true “‘quantity’’ of R&D is 
not the 11-percent increase in total R&D 
spending but rather 7.6—30-percent smaller. If 
all the spending went to physicists, aeronau- 
tical engineers, and mechanical engineers, the 
true quantity increase would be even smaller: 
as much as 40—50-percent lower than the 
spending increase would indicate. This same 
reasoning could similarly reduce estimated 
impacts of the R&E tax credit on true inven- 
tive activity such as that of Hail (1993). 

The second implication is that government 
R&D directly crowds out private inventive ac- 
tivity. By increasing the wages of electrical en- 
gineers, for example, government R&D 
spending increases R&D costs for computer 
manufacturers who do not receive federal 
funding but are forced to pay their scientists 
higher wages. The simple correlation between 
the ratio of federally funded R&D to GDP and 
the ratio of nonfederally funded R&D to GDP 
1s —0.4, so this may be important. 

This general-equilibrium type of effect may 
also help explain why the response of R&D 
Spending to R&D tax subsidies is usually es- 
timated to be larger using cross-sectional data 
than using aggregate data (see the evidence 
discussed in Hall [1993]). If subsidies raise 


R&D spending away from firms that cannot 
use the subsidy toward the firms that can, this 
will make the cross-sectional elasticity large 
even if the aggregate elasticity 1s small. This 
response is consistent with the evidence of 
Philip Berger (1993) that R&D spending 
among firms that cannot'use R&D tax subsi- 
dies falls when the subsidies rise. 


V. Conclusion 


The evidence shows that a major component 
of government R&D spending is windfall 
gains to R&D workers. Incomes rise signifi- 
cantly while hours rise little, and the increases 
are concentrated within the engineering and 
science professions in exactly the specialties 
most heavily involved in federal research. The 
implication for the evaluation of government 
R&D policy is that government spending is 
likely to have significantly smaller effects on 
the quantity of inventive activity than is im- 
plied by looking at R&D spending alone, and 
also that government spending directly crowds 
out private spending by raising wages. 

The evidence means that federal R&D pol- 
icy is, in large measure, just a way of sub- 
sidizing scientific human capital and its 
acquisition. The importance of increasing the 
share of the labor force engaged in R&D 
should not be downplayed, however. Endog- 
enous growth theory (e.g., Paul Romer, 1990) 
has focused attention on the potential impor- 
tance of R&D for growth, and some evidence 
(Kevin Murphy et al., 1991) indicates that en- 
couraging people to become engineers may 
help society simply by reducing the number of 
lawyers! Ryoo and Rosen (1992) have shown 
that college engineers are quite elastic in their 
choices of majors. 

One should recognize, however, that there 
may be better ways to encourage scientific ca- 
reers than by subsidizing the wages of all sci- 
entific personnel through R&D spending, just . 
as it can cost less to subsidize corporate in- 
vestment than to reduce the corporate income 
tax. Whatever the motivation, the results in 
this paper make clear that the difference be- 
tween R&D spending and true inventive activ- 
ity should be factored into any analysis of 
government R&D policy. 
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RETHINKING PUBLIC EDUCATION* 


The Origins of State-Level Differences in the Public Provision 
of Higher Education: 1890-1940 


~ 


By CLAUDIA GOLDIN AND LAWRENCE F. KATZ * 


In recent years, the publicly controlled sec- 
tor has accounted for about 67 percent of all 
students in four-year institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, whereas in 1897 the figure was only 
22 percent.’ The transition was early and swift, 


“however, for on the eve of the United States’ 


entry into World War II almost 50 percent of 
all students were in public-sector institutions. 
Thus, by 1940 more than 60 percent of the 
century-long expansion in public-sector en- 
rollments (four-year) had already taken place. 
The relative rise of public higher education oc- 
curred decades before the rapid postwar ac- 
celeration of college enrollments and is 
apparent even without including community 
colleges. 

Differences across states in public-sector 
enrollments and in public support for higher 


: education were considerable in the past but 
z narrowed markedly after 1950. In 1929, en- 
“~ follments in publicly controlled institutions 
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Gi In the interest of brevity, all citations for recent data 
- Department of Education (1996) and ‘‘today”’ 


$ ti 1994, For all other data sources, see Goldin and 


(1998), The share of total enrollments accounted for 


ihe Publicly controlled institutions in 1994 was 78 percent 
A s. O-year institutions are also included. The term 
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and Pacific states, but only 0.8 per 1,000 res- 
idents in New England. State and local spend- ` 
ing on higher education was $2,057 per 1,000 
inhabitants m the Mountain states, but just 
$458 per 1,000 inhabitants in New England. 
In 1900 the cross-state coefficient of variation 
of public-sector enrollments per capita was 
1.14, but this fell to 0.60 by 1929 and stands 
today at about 0.21. The convergence for the 
private-sector figure was far less (0.88 in 1900 
and 0.70 in 1994). Changes in the cross-state 
variation in spending per capita and in public- 
sector tuition are similar. 

Despite the potent forces of market in- 
tegration (Caroline Hoxby, 1997), many 
higher-education indicators exhibit substantial 
long-term persistence. A strong relationship 
exists at the state level between private- 
sector enrollments per capita today and those 
in 1900 (p = 0.64). A strong correlation (p 
= 0.46) also exists between public higher- 
education spending per capita today and the 
year of statehood (see also John M. Quigley 
and Daniel L. Rubinfeld, 1993). States ad- 
mitted earlier. have stronger private sectors 
and less well-supported public sectors, and 
the relationship is more complex than a sim- 
ple difference between the Northeast and the 
Far West. 

Both the public and private higher- 
education sectors evolved in the 1890—1940 
period. Fundamental changes in the creation 
and diffusion of knowledge, such as the spe- 
cialization of disciplines, the professionaliza- 
tion of many occupations, the secularization of 
higher education, the increased role of re- 
search, and the ascent of the “‘university’’ 
form, altered the industrial structure of higher 
education. These changes increased the scale 
and scope of institutions and gave a produc- 
tivity advantage to certain public-sector 
institutions. 
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Thus history matters in understanding the 
higher-education industry. We look here at 
the origins of state-level differences in sup- 
port for public-sector higher education. We 
address why higher-education enrollments 
increased more in the public than in the pri- 
vate sector long before the great advance in 
college enrollments and why certain states 
historically have provided more generous 
support to their public institutions of higher 
education. 


I. The Evolution of Higher Education to 1940: 
Supply and Demand Factors 


The relative growth of enrollments in 
public-sector institutions was but one part of a 
larger set of changes that swept knowledge 
creation and diffusion around the turn of the 
20th century (see Laurence R. Veysey, 1965). 
During the early to mid-19th century, institu- 
tions of higher education were often staffed by 
a handful of faculty, each of whom taught sev- 
eral subjects. The diffusion of the scientific 
method, practically oriented courses, the 
‘‘lecture’’ method of teaching, and discipli- 
nary specialization fundamentally altered the 
knowledge industry (see e.g., Alexandra 
Oleson and John Voss, 1979). An intricate di- 
vision of labor began to permeate higher ed- 
ucation, and with it came greater economies of 
scale in the production of higher-education 
services. But more important to the story at 
hand is that the diffusion of knowledge be- 
came closely bound up with the creation of 
knowledge. Research became the handmaiden 
of teaching that we believe it is today. 

Three additional changes, somewhat sepa- 
rate in their causes, added to the altered struc- 
ture of the higher-education industry and to the 
relative growth of the public sector. One was 
the secularization of the college. A second was 
the growth of professional schools. The last, 
and most important, was the emergence of an 
overarching, umbrella organization known as 
the “‘university’’ and the integration of pro- 
fessional schools into it. 

A “‘university’’ is not just a department 
store of education services brought together 
for the benefit of its student-clients. Rather, 
the modern university is a production center 
in which the research of one part enhances 
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the teaching and research of the other parts. 
The ‘‘university’’ form was an organiza- 
tional innovation enabling the exploitation 
of technical complementarities among its 
various components. The public sector had a 
disproportionate share of universities early 
in the period under study, and they grew 
faster than did those in the private sector be- 
fore World War II. The fact that the publicly 
controlled sector was disproportionately es- 
tablished in the university, research-oriented 
form gave it a substantial advantage before 
1940. 

Certain universities had, as well, the capac- 
ity to bestow reputation on new divisions in 
untried areas, such as business schools, and in 
areas plagued by claims of quackery, as were 
medical schools in the wake of the 1910 
Flexner Report. Thus, the university came to 
have all three types of characteristics: those of 
the ‘‘department store,” the “‘integrated fac- 
tory,” and the ‘“‘brand name.”’ 

An essential ingredient in the changing na- 
ture of higher education was the enormous 
increase in the supply of potential clients af- 
ter 1910 with the rise in graduation rates in 
American high schools. In 1910, less than 10 
percent of young Americans graduated from 
public and private secondary schools, but by 
the mid-1930’s about 50 percent did in most 
states outside the South (Goldin, 1998). 
Moreover, the increase was greater in states 
having well-functioning public higher- 
education institutions. High-school gradua- 
tion rates expanded more rapidly from 1910 
to 1928 in states with larger public-sector 
undergraduate enrollment rates in 1910 
(Goldin and Katz, 1997). 


II. Changes in the Structure 
_ of the Higher-Education Sector 


Educational institutions, in both the public 
and the private sectors, expanded in scale and 
scope in the half century before 1940.? In 1897 
the median private institution had 128 stu- 
dents, and the median private student was 10 


2 We exclude, in this discussion, all independent teach- 
ers’ colleges, two-year colleges, and students in the pre 
paratory departments of higher-educational institutions. 
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blicly controlled institutions in 1897 were, 


were private. By 1923 the average institution 
in both sectors had grown substantially, but 
public-sector institutions had grown far more. 
The median private institution had 357 stu- 
dents, and the median student in the private 
sector Was in an institution with 1,685 stu- 
dents; the public-sector numbers were 1,225 
and 3,950. The average public-sector institu- 


~ tion grew by a factor that was 1.8 times the 


corresponding factor for the private-sector. By 


_ the 1920’s, public-sector institutions of higher 
education had become large, research-oriented 


universities. 

Anecdotal evidence, bolstered by quantita- 
tive results given below, suggests that, in states 
having a concentration of economic activity 
by industrial-output, farm-product, mining, 
or oil interests, the public sector invested heav- 
ily in training and research. Wisconsin did re- 
search on dairy products, Iowa on corn, 
Colorado and other Western states on mining, 
North Carolina on tobacco, and Oklahoma and 
Texas on oil exploration and refining (Nathan 
Rosenberg and Richard R. Nelson, 1993). 
States subsidized the training of professionals 
for whom they perceived a need. In 1923 en- 
gineers were 15 percent of all students in four- 
year public institutions but only 5.4 percent 
in the private sector, and 60 percent of all 
engineers were trained in the state sector. 
State institutions of higher education attained 
the status of ‘‘university’’ to a greater extent 
than did privately controlled institutions, for 
they had all the component parts and state re- 
Search funds when funds were less available 
elsewhere. 


IN. What Accounts for the Relative Growth 
of Public Higher-Education Institutions? 


_ From 1897 to 1940 the fraction of students 
in publicly controlled institutions increased 
from 0.22 to just below 0.5 including junior 
Colleges, and to around 0.45 excluding them. 
From 1933 to 1990 the series, which includes 
teachers’ colleges but excludes junior col- 
leges, increased from around 0.5, just before 
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World War II, to 0.67 in 1990.* The full cen- 
tury, then, experienced an relative increase in 
public-sector enrollment from 22 percent to 67 
percent of total enrollment. 

What accounted for the relative growth in 
public-sector enrollment? Our evidence is 
consistent with two complementary interpre- 
tations. One emphasizes the changed structure 
of the higher-education industry, whereas the 
other features the increased supply of potential 
college students stemming from the high- 
school movement. . 

The more novel of the explanations we offer 
is that the application of the scientific method 
and the increased division of labor and spe- 
cialization in higher education disproportion- 
ately benefited certain types of institutions. 
Those that had access to research funds were 
initially large and diverse, were nonsectarian, 
and had both reputation and a long-purse were 
in the best position to prosper from the 
changes. Most public-sector institutions, and 
some in the private sector, were so situated and 
thus flourished and expanded relative to others 
in the wake of various ‘‘technological’’ 
changes that shook higher education from 
around 1880 to 1910. 

Consider one example of the phenomenon 
we believe to have operated (see also Goldin 
and Katz [1998]). In the late 19th century a 
large fraction of individuals in engineering, 
law, business, medicine, agricultural sci- 
ence, and chemistry were trained primarily 
on-the-job. But by the 1920’s, the value of 
professionals with extensive formal training 
had greatly increased. In the case of engi- 
neering and other applied sciences, the tech- 
nological shock can be thought of as the use 
of formal science in industry. In the case of 
medicine, it can be thought of as the appli- 
cation of the scientific method. Because 
public institutions were set up, in part, to 
produce goods and services of value to the 
state’s citizens and because these often 
took the form of research, public-sector 


3 Joseph E. Hight (1975) computes a similar statistic 
for 1927-1972, but because his data do not contain the 
previous 30 years, he emphasizes the relative increase of 
the public sector after 1947 rather than seeing a greater 
increase before. 
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institutions could produce various types of 
training at lower cost than could most private 
institutions. Thus public institutions ex- 
panded their production of technical stu- 
dents relative to liberal-arts students and 
thereby expanded their share-of all students 
relative to the private sector. 

Even though private institutions were not 
all research institutions, they had something 
else to sell to prospective students. Some of 
the new professions, like business, and those 
under suspicion, like medicine, needed the rep- 
utational quality of the older private institu- 
tions. Thus some private institutions also 
expanded after the “‘technological shock.”’ 

Various facts are consistent with our story 
of the relative expansion of public-sector in- 
stitutions from 1890 to 1940. No private insti- 
tution of note was founded after 1900, whereas 
several had been in the 1890’s (e.g., Stanford, 
the University of Chicago, California Institute 
of Technology). Something had changed 
around the turn of this century that erected a 
barrier to the opening of new institutions of 
higher education, particularly private ones. 
That barrier, we speculate, was the large size, 
reputation, and research resources required to 
be competitive with the state universities and 
with some of the older and more established 
private institutions. One piece of evidence that 
is consistent with the first hypothesis, but not 
with the second, is that expenditures per stu- 
dent increased more in the public than in the 
private sector from 1897 to 1923 (whereas ex- 
penditures were equal in 1897, the public-to- 
private ratio was 1.5 in 1923).* 

An alternative, complementary, explanation 
for the rise in the public share of higher- 
education enrollment concerns the high-school 
movement that swept much of the nation 
between 1910 and 1940. Even though a 
smaller percentage of secondary-school grad- 
uates continued to college in 1925 than in 
1905, more of those who did demanded the 
practical, applied, and scientifically oriented 
programs offered by state universities. Also, 
more of the newer graduates were less able to 


* We compute these differences in a regression that in- 
cludes controls for region and institution type (see Goldin 
and Katz, 1998). 
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afford private-sector tuition. Even though the 
explanation is a compelling one, the cross- 
state correlation of the high-school graduation 
rate in 1928 and the public share of higher- 
education students (among state residents) in 
1931 is weak (p = 0.17). We can explain 
about half of the total change in the public 
share of higher-education enrollment from 
1897 to 1940 on the basis of the cross-section 
relationship, leaving substantial room for the 
alternative hypothesis. 


IV. What Explains Public Support 
for Higher Education? 


State and local support to public higher ed- 
ucation doubled from 1902 to 1940 as a frac- 
tion of all state and local expenditures (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1975 [series Y 
684—85]), and the fraction of all students at- 
tending public-sector institutions also doubled 
over the same period. But public funding for 
higher education and access to public colleges 
and universities varied substantially among 
states throughout the period. The greatest lev- 
els of support were in the West, and the lowest 
were in the Northeast. What explains the dif- 
ferences among states and regions? 

The determinants of the log of state and 
local per capita higher-education spending in 
1929 are explored in the regressions of Table 
1. The public-choice decision to provide sup- 
port for higher education is likely to be af- 
fected by the level and distribution of wealth 
or income ina state, community stability and 
homogeneity, and the importance of indus- 
tries that capture localized benefits of state 
institutions. Column (i) indicates a strong 
positive relationship between automobile reg- 
istrations per capita and state support for 
higher education. A one-standard-deviation 
increase in this variable (0.32) is associated 
with a 0.4-log-point (49-percent) increase in 
state spending per capita on higher education. 
Auto registrations per capita in this period is 
a summary measure of both the level and dis- 
tribution of wealth, since it is essentially 4 
count of the fraction of individuals wealthy 
enough to own a car. Thus it represents the 
share of voters sufficiently wealthy to believe 
their children could attend college. The 
shares of employment in mining, manufac- 
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TABLE 1—DETERMINANTS OF STATE SUPPORT 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 1929 








Regression 

Independent variable (i) (ii) (ili) 

Log automobile 1.306 1.06 
registrations per (0.278) (0.274) 
capita, 1930 _ 

Log agricultural income per 0.339 
agricultural worker, (0.153) 
1900 

Fraction Catholic, 1910, —0.631 —0.628 —1.09 
1926° (0.584) (0.542) (0.515) 

Fraction of labor force in 4.14 2.38 
mining, 1930 (1.59) (1.62) 

Fraction of labor force in 2.47 3.05 
manufacturing, 1930 (1.57) (1.47) 

Fraction of labor force in 1.73 1.45 
agriculture, 1930 (0.848) (0.793) 

West (West North Central, 0.803 0.782 
Mountain, and Pacific) (0.261) (0.243) 

South (South Atlantic, East 0.753 0.667 
South Central, West (0.244) (0.229) 

South Central) 
East North Central 0.493 0.386 
(0.206) (0.195) 

Private college enrollments —0.258  —0.294 
per 1,000 residents, (0.0952) (0.115) 
1900 

Year of statehood x 107? 0.503 

(0.202) 

Constant —]1.68 —0.115  —3.88 

(1.79) (1.76) (3.43) 
R?; 0.759 0.798 0.645 
Mean squared error: 0.322 0.298 0.371 
Number of observations: 48 48 48 





Notes: The dependent variable in all regressions is the log 
of per capita revenues of higher-education institutions 
from state and local governments. Numbers in parentheses 
are standard errors. 

“The 1926 figure is used for columns (i) and (ii); the 
1910 figure is used for column (iii). 


turing, and agriculture are also positively re- 
lated to state support for higher education. 

ese sectors may have lobbied effectively 
for research support at state institutions, or 
State legislators may have believed that the 
_ Social return on public expenditures was high 
* M a state with concentrations of agricultural 
Products, unique manufacturing outputs, or 
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idiosyncratic engineering needs. The states of 
the Northeast (the base group) have far lower 
public support for higher education than do 
other regions, even including controls for 
wealth, industrial structure, and social 
makeup (fraction Catholic). 

The regression in column (ii) of Table 1 
adds enrollments in privately controlled insti- 
tutions in 1900 as a proxy for the historical 
importance of private colleges and universities 
in each state. A substantial presence of private 
universities in a state in 1900 has a significant 
and depressing effect on public support of 
higher education in the state in 1929, but the 
inclusion of the variable does not markedly al- 
ter the impact of the others. The difference be- 
tween private-college enrollments per 1,000 
residents in Massachusetts and Iowa in 1900 
(3.35 vs. 0.99) implies a decrease in per capita 
spending on higher education of 61 Jog points 
(84 percent). 

In column (iii), we more fully explore, 
how state ‘“‘initial’’ conditions, circa 1900, 
affected the expansion of public support for 
higher education (as measured in 1929). 
States with high agricultural income per 
worker at the turn of the century, a low share 
of Catholics, more recent statehood, and in- 
itially weak private universities provided 
more public support for higher education in 
1929. We have also found a negative effect 
on public-college enrollments as a share of 
state population in 1929, from a strong early 
presence of private colleges (Goldin and 
Katz, 1998). Furthermore, greater access to 
public colleges, measured by lower tuition, 
is associated with a higher overall college 
enrollment rate (public and private ) of state 
residents in 1929, even conditioning on per 
capita wealth and the high-school graduation 
rate. Thus, access to public higher education 
did not just affect enrollments in the publicly 
controlled sector. It also increased college 
matriculation overall. 

Thus newer states, with a high share of well- 
to-do families and scant presence of private 
universities in 1900, became the leaders in 
public higher education by 1929 and remain 
so today. The tradition of stronger private uni- 
versities and lower support for publicly con- 
trolled universities in the Northeast also 
continues to the present. 


$ 
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V. Concluding Remarks . 


The public sector in higher education rose 
relative to the private sector from the late 
1890’s to 1940. All institutions of higher ed- 
ucation grew in scale and scope during those 
50 years, and these changes have been asso- 
ciated with increased demand for professional 
training and enhanced complementarities be- 
tween research and teaching. Public-sector 
universities were well placed to take advan- 
_ tage of these changes. The expanded pool of 
students produced by the high-school move- 
ment increased the demand for higher educa- 
tion among middle-class Americans. States 
more recently admitted to the Union and those 
with a lower preexisting presence of privately 
controlled institutions had greater public- 
sector expansions and became leaders in sup- 
port for higher education. 

The major state-level factors we identify 
that encouraged support to public higher 
education are a high level of wealth broadly 
distributed, the presence of business and com- 
mercial interests having large, unified, and 
concentrated demands for practical research, a 
late year of statehood, and a low early pres- 
ence of private institutions. Differences across 
states in the relative role of the public sector 
in higher education that emerged during 
1890-1940 persist today, despite the in- 
creased national scope of the market for higher 
education. But even though state rankings to- 
day are similar to what they were in 1930, the 
proportional differences in state spending on 
higher education and public enrollment per 
capita were far greater in the past. 
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How Much Does School Spending Depend on Family Income? 
The Historical Origins of the Current School Finance Dilemma 


By CAROLINE M. HoxBy * 


Financing for U.S. elementary and second- 
ary schools is in the-throes of two crises, both 
of which are likely to affect the economy over 
the long term. The first is a crisis over the re- 
lationship between family income and per- 
pupil spending: to what degree should parents’ 

‘income determine the amount of money spent 

on a child’s elementary and secondary edu- 
cation? The answer is not only important for 
reasons of distributive justice. It may also be 
important for macroeconomic growth because 
it is not generally efficient to base human- 
capital investment in a child on the income of 
his parents (Michele Boldrin, 1993; Roland 
Benabou, 1996; Raquel Fernandez and 
Richard Rogerson, 1996). This question lies 
at the heart of cases filed over the constitu- 
tionality of states’ school-finance systems 
(see Thomas Downes, 1992; Hoxby, 1995; 
William Evans et al., 1997). 

The second crisis in school finance is over 
the property tax, which is the traditional and 
dominant source of revenue for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The prop- 
erty tax can have good economic properties 
under optimal conditions (functioning as a 
user fee), but political dissatisfaction with the 
Property tax is rising. Michigan largely elim- 
inated it as the basis for school finance in 1994. 

This paper explores the origins of these 
School-finance problems. Using data from 
1900 to 1990, I investigate three questions. 
Has the distribution of per-pupil spending in 
the United States grown more or less unequal 
Over time? Has the relationship between per- 
Pupil spending and property value changed? 
“nally, has the relationship between parents’ 
income and per-pupil spending become 
Stronger or weaker over time? Underlying the 
questions is a classic puzzle about revolutions: 
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what a school-finance system should be able 
to achieve? 


I. Empirical Strategy 


The questions posed require district-level 
data and a historical view. Data that fulfil these 
requirements must be gathered in a painstak- 
ing way from state archives because, until 
1970, the federal government only gathered 
district-level data for large cities. This paper 
employs district-level data for Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and California—states chosen for 
data quality and representativeness (unfortu- 
nately, no Southern state could be included). 
School districts’ records provided the data on 
expenditures, number of pupils, and local 
equalized property valuation. The U.S. Census 
of Population, aggregated to the same juris- 
dictional level as the school district whenever 
possible, provided the demographic data. (For 
pre-1970 censuses, small rural districts can 
sometimes only be matched to the rural por- 
tion of their county). Demographics include 
household incomes and the age distribution of 
the population. The data are described in detail 
in Hoxby (1998). 

For studying school finance, it is essential 
to focus on fiscal school districts, that is, dis- 
tricts that have significant autonomy in 
revenue-raising and expenditure. They are the 
appropriate units to match with data on prop- 
erty values and per capita incomes. Fiscal dis- 
tricts should not be confused with attendance 
districts, which do not independently raise 
taxes or determine expenditures. 

Each state started the century with a system 
based largely on local property taxes, although 
California’s fiscal districts have always been 
substantially larger than those of Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois. Over time, all three states 
have given more control over school fi- 
nance to the state government, but the state 
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governments have continued to rely on the 
property tax. By 1970, the states were using 
forms of foundation aid, which puts a floor 
under per-pupil spending by redistributing 
funds from districts with high property valu- 
ation per pupil to districts with low property 
valuation per pupil. Since then, Illinois and 
Massachusetts have done. an. increasing. 
amount of redistribution, but maintained some 
local autonomy. The second Serrano decision 
caused California to move to statewide school 
finance during 1978-1980, so that the state 
now has one fiscal district allocating funds on 
a strict per-pupil basis over the vestigial (at- 
tendance) districts. Analyzing California is 
useful because, of the 50 states, it has had the 
most dramatic crisis and change in school fi- 
nance. Thus, one might expect it to show the 
factors that generate a crisis. 


H. Results 


Table 1 presents a measure of inequality in 
per-pupil spending, the enrollment-weighted 
coefficient of variation.’ The table shows that 
inequality in per-pupil spending was relatively 
stable from 1900 to 1990. The coefficient of 
variation is typically about 0.2, meaning that 
a standard deviation in per-pupil spending is 
about 20 percent of the mean. The student who 
experiences per-pupil spending at the 95th per- 
centile goes to a school that spends about 60 
percent more than the student at the 5th per- 
centile. The difference between the 90th and 
10th percentiles is about 45 percent, and the 
difference between the 75th and 25th percen- 
tiles is about 30 percent. Whether this amount 
of inequality is small or large depends on 
whether the standard of comparison is absolute 
equality or income inequality (which is much 
larger, as will be seen). 

None of the measures of inequality varies 
dramatically over the century: the difference 


' Hoxby (1998) shows that similar patterns are ob- 
tained if Gini coefficients, log percentile spending ratios, 
or other measures of inequality are used instead of the 
coefficient of variation. Data for 1960 were not available. 
Weighting by enrollment is important for making com- 
parisons over time because some districts have consoli- 
dated, and population densities have shifted. The 
Massachusetts data are consistently the highest in quality. 
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TABLE 1—PER-PUPIL SPENDING INEQUALITY AMONG 
DISTRICTS, MEASURED BY THE COEFFICIENT 


OF VARIATION 
Year MA IL CA 
1900 0.21 0.27 0.17 
1910° 0.21 0.26 0.18 
1920 0.18 0.22 0.17 
1930 >.>- - 0.18 0.21 0.16 
1940 0.25 0.28 0.18 
1950 0.16 0.21 0.15 
1960 NA NA NA 
1970 0.18 0.25 0.16 
1980 0.24 0.28 =n 


1990 0.25 0.28 -l 


between the maximum and minimum coeffi- 
cients of variation in per-pupil spending is 
about 8 percent. Nevertheless, there is a defi- 
nite time pattern. Spending inequality was sta- 
ble between 1900 and 1910, fell to a slightly 
lower level in 1920 and 1930, and widened 
again during the Great Depression. Inequality 
bottomed out in 1950, rose slightly between 
then and 1970, rose significantly between 
1970 and 1980, and was relatively stable dur- 
ing the 1980’s. Thus, if one looks at data from 
1900 to 1950, spending inequality mainly ap- 
pears to be falling. The reverse is true after 
1950. Whether 1950 is a good benchmark de- 
pends on the purpose of the analysis. If we 
look at the entire century, spending inequality 
is surprisingly stable: current spending in- 
equality is similar to that of 1900, 1910, 1940, 
and 1980. 

There is an obvious parallel between the 
time pattern in spending inequality and that of 
economy-wide income inequality. In particu- 
lar, the two decades in which spending in- 
equality rose the most (the 1930’s and the 
1970’s) were also decades of rising income 
inequality. The decade in which spending 10- 
equality fell the most (the 1940’s) was a de- 
cade of falling income inequality. 

Massachusetts, Illinois, and California all 
exhibit similar time patterns, but Illinois begat 
with higher spending inequality than Massa- 
chusetts. California consistently had the low- 
est and least fluctuating spending inequality, ‘ 
probably because its large fiscal districts 10" 
cluded a wider array of occupations and ih- = 
dustries. The surprise is that California $. S p 
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* relatively stable and uniform per-pupil spend- 
` ing was more severely criticized during the de- 
cade from 1966 to 1976 than that of other 
` states (certainly more than that of Massachu- 
setts or that of Illinois). Of the three states, 
California apparently offered the least cause 
for complaint prior to its dramatic shift to 
state-level school finance. 
Table 2 shows inequality of per-pupil val- 
uation, using the enrollment-weighted co- 
efficient of variation. Equalized property 
valuation (the valuation the state uses to cal- 
culate aid ) is used. Per-pupil valuation is much 
less equal than per-pupil spending. A standard 
_ deviation in per-pupil valuation was between 
“55 percent and 65 percent of the mean from 
1900 to 1990. Unlike inequality in per-pupil 
* spending, there has been a long downward 
_ trend in the inequality of per-pupil valuation. 
_The same fluctuations (more inequality in 
* 1940, 1980, and 1990; less inequality in 1950) 

surround the negative trend. The downward 

trend is most obvious in Illinois, where the co- 

efficient of variation fell from 65 percent in 
` 1900 to about 45 percent during 1980—1990. 
= What explains the downward trend? The 


ac © next step is to net out the effects of 
c > onomy-wide income inequality on the in- 
ee of per-pupil spending and valuation. 
T@S Will allow me to focus on whether school- 


Ses 


ca “€ systems are operating differently over 
gz... Of Whether the systems are merely oper- 
tas Similarly in different environments. If the 
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TABLE 2——PER-PUPIL VALUATION INEQUALITY AMONG 
DISTRICTS, MEASURED BY THE COEFFICIENT 
OF VARIATION 


Year MA IL. CA 


1900 0.60 0.65 0.50 
910 © 055 . .0.62- 0.48 
1920 0.41 0.58 0.41 
1930 041 0.57 0.40 
1940 0.38 0.49 0.42 
1950 0.37 0.41 0.36 
1960 NA NA NA 
1970 0.45 0.41 0.36 
1980 0.48 0.45 0.39 


1990 0.51 0.46 0.40 


coefficients of variation in Tables 1 and 2 are 
adjusted by dividing by the overall coefficient 
of variation in income (income inequality ina . 
state and year, based on the entire population 
and taking no account of school districts or 
pupils), the fluctuations in the inequality of 
spending and valuation per pupil are greatly 
dampened.* For Massachusetts from 1900 to 
1990, the adjusted per-pupil spending series 1s 
nearly flat, and 1950 is not the nadir: 0.11 
(1900), 0.12 (1910), 0.10 (1920), 0.12 
(1940), 0.11 (1950), 0.11 (1970), 0.12 
(1980), and 0.12 (1990). Adjusting per-pupil 
valuation makes the long-term fall in the in- 
equality of per-pupil valuation more obvious. 
The series for Hlinois is: 0.33 (1900), 0.35 
(1910), 0.32 (1920), 0.25 (1940), 0.25 
(1950), 0.24 (1970), 0.24 (1980), and 0.24 
(1990). 

Replication of Tables 1 and 2 for income 
per capita, (as opposed to spending and valu- 
ation per pupil) can only be done in a com- 
pletely parallel manner for 1970 to 1990, 
because the availability of household-income 
data on the district level varies prior to these 
years. Table 3 shows the results of this ex- 
ercise. The upper part of the table shows that 
between-district income inequality rose 


2 The series used for the denominator were calculated 
using Integrated Public Use Micro Sample data, which are 
available for every Census year in this century except 
1930. Incomes for 1900, 1910, and 1920 were estimated 
from regressions of 1940— 1960 wage and salary income - 
to indexes of occupational status. at 
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TABLE 3—PeER CAPITA INCOME INEQUALITY AMONG 
Districts, MEASURED BY THE COEFFICIENT 








OF VARIATION 
Year MA Lo CA 
A. Unadjusted 
1970 0.22 i 0.29 0.21 
1980 0.24 0.31 0.25 
1590 -> 0.29. - ~ . 0.33 0.28 


B. Adjusted for Economy-Wide Income Inequality 


1970 0.13 0.16 0.14 
1980 0.13 0.16 0.15 
1990 0.14 0.16 0.15 


between 1970 and 1990, while the lower part 
of the table shows that dividing by overall 
state-year income inequality eliminates this 
pattern. In other words, since 1970, there has 
not been increased sorting of households into 
districts based on income. 

Table 4 uses regression to show how per- 
pupil valuation and per capita income explain 
` per-pupil spending for Massachusetts and to 
see whether the relationships have changed 
over time. Estimates of 6, and 6, from the 
following regression are presented: 


PPS; = Bo + B:PPVin + Go2PCI,, + BOLD; 


T PHS; T BsGRAD,, T Ear 


where PPS is per-pupil spending, PPV is per- 
pupil valuation, PCI is per capita income, 
OLD is the percentage of the population over 
age 65, HS is the percentage of high-school- 
aged children in the population, GRAD is the 
percentage of adults who are.high-school grad- 
uates, and g is an error term; i indexes districts, 
j indexes states, and t indexes time. The re- 
gression is run separately for each state and 
year.’ No regressions were run for California 


° Per capita income and the percentage of adults who 


are high-school graduates were estimated for 1900-1930 
from regressions on indexes of occupational status and 
one-digit industry indicator variables. Varying the mea- 
sure of income (median income or per-pupil income 
instead of per capita income) did not affect the regression 
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TABLE 4—ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS FROM REGRESSION 
OF PER-PUPIL SPENDING ON PER-PUPIL VALUATION 
(PPV), Per Capita INCOME (PCI), PERCENTAGE 
ELDERLY, PERCENTAGE SCHOOL-AGE, AND PERCENTAGE 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES, MASSACHUSETTS 


Estimated coefficient 


Year PPV PCI 

1990 - 0.17-0.06). ~.. 0.35 (0.02) 
1910 0.16 (0.05) 0.29 (0.02) 
1920 0.19 (0.06) 0.33 (0.02) 
1930 NA NA 

1940 0.19 (0.05) 0.32 (0.03) 
1950 0.21 (0.04) 0.39 (0.02) 
1960 NA NA 

1970 0.22 (0.03) 0.28 (0.03) 
1980 0.24 (0.02) 0.20 (0.04) 
1990 0.33 (0.02) 0.06 (0.04) 


Note: Standard errors are given in parentheses. 


in 1980 and 1990 because the state effectively 
had only one fiscal district. 

Space constraints prevent the inclusion of 
estimates of 83, B4, and 8s, but they may be 
summarized as follows. The percentage of the 
population over age 65 has a small positive, 
statistically significant (at the 5-percent level) 
effect on per-pupil spending in 1900 and 1910 
(an additional 1 percent of the population be- 
ing over 65 raises school spending by 0.5 per- 
cent). Estimates of this coefficient gradually 
reverse sign so that, by 1990, the percentage 
of the population over age 65 has a small neg- 
ative, statistically significant effect on per- 
pupil spending (an additional 1 percent of the 
population being over age 65 lowers school 
spending by 0.7 percent). These results con- 
firm those of Claudia Goldin and Lawrence 
Katz (1997) for the early part of the century 
and those of James Poterba (1997) for recent 
years. The percentage of households with 
school-age children has a consistently negative 
sign, and the percentage of adults who are 
high-school graduates has a positive, statisti- 
cally significant effect on per-pupil spending 
until 1950 (but no statistically significant ef- 
fect after that). 


results. The results were also relatively insensitive tO the 


inclusion of available demographic variables other 
the three shown. 
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.. Table 4 demonstrates that per-pupil valu- 
ation and per capita income are powerful 
determinants of per-pupil spending. The 
equation explains the majority or a substan- 
tial minority of the variation in: per-pupil 
spending among districts in each year. The 
R° coefficients for the Massachusetts regres- 
sions range between 0.31 (1940) and 0.58 
(1950).- “os gece : -n ~e 

The first interesting pattern in Table 4 is 
that, from 1900 to 1970, per capita income 
is consistently a more powerful determinant 
of per-pupil spending than is per-pupil val- 
uation. After 1970, the explanatory power of 
per capita income falls. Also, the estimated 
elasticity of spending with respect to per 
capita income falls from about 0.35 in 1900 
to 0.06 in 1990 for Massachusetts and to 0.12 
in 1990 for Illinois. The peak year for both 
explanatory power of per capita income and 
the elasticity of spending with respect to in- 
come is 1950 (for Massachusetts, the esti- 
mated coefficient is 0.39, and the associated 
t statistic is 18.0). 

There are two likely explanations for this 
result. The first is that over the past 20 years, 
grants to districts where low-income house- 
holds reside (such as Title I, special-education 
aid, and bilingual-education aid) have grown 
so much that low per capita income now has 
an ambiguous effect on per-pupil spending, 
The second possible explanation is that per- 
pupil valuation is increasingly an indicator of 
the local demand for per-pupil spending. 

This second explanation is related to the 
other interesting pattern in Table 4. The ex- 
Planatory power of per-pupil valuation has 
grown significantly over the century, and the 
estimated elasticity of per-pupil spending with 
respect to per-pupil valuation has increased. 
The increased explanatory power of per-pupil 
Valuation is more surprising than the changing 
explanatory power of per capita income be- 
Cause nearly all school-finance reforms since 
1970 (foundation aid, power equalization, 
Suaranteed tax revenue) have tried to elimi- 
Rate the influence of local per-pupil valuation 
on per-pupil spending. The results suggest that 
Per-pupil valuation is increasingly an indicator 
3T those elements of taste and household in- 
f9me that determine demand for per-pupil 
Pending. 


iar) 
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IH. Conclusions 


Per-pupil spending inequality has been rel- 
atively stable over the century, though there 
was a pronounced nadir of inequality in 1950. 
Most of the fluctuations in spending inequality 
were due to economy-wide changes in the in- 
equality of household incomes. Spending in- 
equality has not followed the pattern of 
inequality in per-pupil valuation, which has 
trended downward over the century. 

Regressions of per-pupil spending on per- 
pupil valuation, per capita income, and de- 
mographic variables show that the relationship 
between spending and income grew stronger, 
in terms of both explanatory power and the 
elasticity of spending out of income, from 
1900 to 1950 and then weakened. By 1990, 
there was no statistically significant relation- 
ship between local per capita income and per- 
pupil spending in the state of Massachusetts. 
The change was less dramatic for Illinois. The 
explanatory power of per-pupil valuation grew 
steadily from 1900 to 1990, despite school- 
finance equalization programs with re- 
distribution formulas based (inversely ) on 
per-pupil valuation. This is probably because 
per-pupil valuation has increasingly become 
an indicator for the locally preferred level of 
per-pupil spending. 

Based on California’s patterns of spending 
inequality, it would have been difficult to fore- 
see that the state would have a school-finance 
crisis in the 1970’s and ultimately abandon 
local school finance altogether. Of the three 
states, California had the lowest level and 
smallest fluctuations in inequality from 1900 
to 1970. This evidence suggests that school- 
finance crises are not necessarily the result of 
systems breaking down, but may be due to ris- 
ing expectations about the equality a state’s 
school-finance system should be able to 
achieve. 

The results have two implications for eco- 
nomics. First, the prevailing view of the rela- 
tionship between income and spending may be 
too simplistic. Much of the empirical relation- 
ship between income and spending has already _ 
been eliminated. To reduce spending inequal- 
ity, it would probably be more practical to fo- 
cus on reducing income inequality than to 
redistribute an increasing share of existing 
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public-school revenues. Per-pupil valuation 
does matter for per-pupil spending, but prob- 
ably not because of arbitrary differences in 
real property assets (which have apparently 
not had as much effect as claimed). Rather, 
per-pupil valuation is an increasingly good 
measure of local demand for school spending 
and should be viewed as such. Recent school- 
finance reforms treat per-pupil valuation as an 
asset impervious to the system of school fi- 
nance. Future school-finance reforms should 
incorporate a more sophisticated understand- 
ing of valuation. 
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Demographic Change, Intergenerational Linkages, 
and Public Education 


By JAMES M. POTERBA * 


The prospective changes in population-age 


structure that have stimulated discussion of the 
economic viability of transfer programs that 
benefit the elderly, such.as Social Security and 
Medicare, also raise questions about the polit- 
ical viability of programs that transfer re- 
sources to children. If voters decide which 
expenditure programs to support on the basis 
of narrowly defined self-interest, as at least 
some politico-economic models assume they 
do, then as a society ages, there may be di- 
minished support for youth-targeted programs 
such as public education. Samuel Preston 
(1984) argues that the growing political influ- 
ence of elderly voters, and more generally of 
voters from childless households, may have 
important effects on the pattern of age-specific 
government transfer programs. 

- In this brief paper, I explore several issues 
related to demographic change and the politi- 
cal economy of public education. I begin with 
a brief summary of the projected demographic 
changes that will take place in the United 
States over the next three decades. Next, I de- 
Scribe the existing empirical evidence that sug- 
gests that older and childless voters are less 
likely to support public-school spending than 
younger voters with children. I then note sev- 
eral unresolved issues about the degree to 
Which rational self-interest should lead older 


Yoters to vote for low levels of public-school ` 


Spending. The closing section speculates about 


Whether there have been changes in the age- 
Specific patterns of political support for public 
Education, and if so, what might account for 


Süch changes, 
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I. Demographic Change: 
Young and Old Dependents 


_ The age distribution of the U.S. population 
will change significantly in the next few de- 
cades. In 1996, 12.6 percent of the population 


_was over the age of 65, while 25.7 percent was 


below the age of 18. Census Bureau projec- 
tions suggest that, by 2030, the population 
share over the age of 65 will rise to 20 percent, 
while the share under the age of 18 will decline 
to 24 percent. By 2030 the share of over-65 
individuals in the aggregate U.S. population 
will exceed that in Florida today. The ratio of 
elderly individuals to those under the age of 
18 will rise from 0.49 in 1996 to 0.83 in 2030. 

The declining share of children in the over- 
all population will coincide with a rising share 
of children from minority groups. In 1995, 20 
percent of those under the age of 18 were non- 
whites. By 2025, Census projections suggest 
that this share will rise to 26 percent. The de- 
cline in the share of children in the population 
will also coincide, not surprisingly, with a de- 
cline in the fraction of households with school- 
age children. In 1996, 34.3 percent of all 
households were family households with chil- 
dren under the age of 18 present. By 2010, 
Census projections suggest that this fraction 
will decline to 28 percent. In 1960, when the 
baby-boom cohort was of school age, 48.7 per- 
cent of all households were family households 


. with children under 18. The prevalence of 
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such family households is an important factor 
in analyzing the political economy of public 
education, because previous empirical work 
suggests that an individual’s political support 
for public education depends strongly on 
whether he lives in such a household. 
Incipient demographic changes will shift the 

age composition of dependent individuals in . 
the population more than they will shift the 
total share of the population that is dependent. 
The elderly support ratio, the number of indi- 
viduals aged 65+ divided by the number aged 
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18—64, will rise from 20 percent in 1996 to 38 
percent in 2030. The total support ratio, how- 
ever, the number of persons under the age of 
18 plus the number aged 65+, all divided by 
the number aged 18—64, will rise from 61 per- 
cent to 74 percent. These total support ratios 
are lower than those experienced in the first 
two-thirds of the present century. In 1900, the 
total support ratio was 84 percent (76 percent 
from children). In 1960, this ratio was 82 per- 
cent (65 percent from children), and in 2010, 
it is projected to reach its lowest level in more 
than a century at 57 percent (35 percent from 
children). 


Il. Is Support for Public Education 
Age-Dependent? 


Concern that an aging population will not 
support spending on public education is pre- 
mised on the assumption that older voters are 
less likely than younger voters to support tax- 
financed spending on public schools. A grow- 
ing body of empirical evidence suggests that 
this is the case. Three strands of evidence war- 
rant discussion. 

First, public-opinion surveys typically find 
greater support for public-school spending 
among younger voters and those with school- 
age children. Maris Vinovskis’s (1993) anal- 
ysis of data from the 1988 American National 
Election Study finds that 77 percent of re- 
spondents between the ages of 18 and 29 sup- 
ported additional federal assistance for public 
schools, compared with 47 percent of those 
aged 70 and above. Daniel Rubinfeld (1977) 
analyzes data from a household survey with 
information on preferences about the level of 
school spending. He finds that whether the 
household has children in the local public- 
school system has a substantial and positive 
effect on whether the household head supports 
higher spending on local public schools. The 
age of the household head does not have any 
additional explanatory power once children’s 
use of the public schools is controlled for. 
James Wyckoff (1984) reports similar findings 
from another survey of voters in a Michigan 
town. Although Rubinfeld’s findings are 
sometimes cited as suggesting that age is not 
an important determinant of school support, in 
an aging population the fraction of households 
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with school-age children typically declines. 
Thus Rubinfeld’s results suggest that prospec- 
tive demographic changes may reduce support 
for public-school spending. 

Second, empirical analyses of the out- 
comes of referenda on school finance suggest 
that, in communities with a higher fraction of 
older residents, school bond issues are more ` 
likely’ to be: defeated. James“Bution (1992) 
presents a detailed analysis of voting on 
school bond referenda in six Florida counties. 
He finds that, in five of the six counties, the 
percentage of voters over the age of 55 has a 
negative and statistically significant effect on 
the probability of a precinct’s approving a 
school bond issue. This does not appear to be 
the result of general antitax sentiment on the 
part of elderly voters; there is no statistically 
significant relationship between the fraction 
of voters aged 55+ and the approval of tax 
increases that are not related to schools. Be- 
cause elderly individuals are more likely to 
register and to vote than are younger persons, 
they may have an effect on electoral out- 
comes that 1s disproportionate to their popu- 
lation share. 

‘*Tax-limitation’’ referenda outside Florida 
also suggest that elderly voters are more likely 
to support tax-limitation legislation that may 
constrain local school expenditures. Helen 
Ladd and Julie Boatright Wilson (1983) show 
that elderly voters were more likely than 
younger voters to support Massachusetts’ 
Proposition 2'/, referendum in 1980. They cite 
related evidence showing similar age patterns 
in support for a tax-limitation bill in Michigan, 
although they note that there is little evidence 
that older voters were more likely to support 
Proposition 13 in California. l 

Anecdotal evidence supports these statisti- 
cal findings, and it further suggests that elderly 
voters are particularly opposed to spending On 
public education when the individuals who 
benefit are from ethnic groups other than theif 
own. William Bulkeley (1991) describes the 
experience of Holyoke, Massachusetts, where 
elderly white voters do not support programs 
that benefit young nonwhites. As the compo- 
sition of Holyoke’s school-age population has} 
shifted toward nonwhites, political support fof .”. f 
the schools has diminished. This observatio? >: $: 
is consistent with Alberto Alesina et al. § 
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0997) finding that local spending on publicly 
apo ovided goods, including education, is lower 
¢ jn jurisdictions with ethnic fragmentation than 
? in homogeneous communities. 

The third source of evidence on demo- 
graphic structure and public-school spending 
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‘cal or state spending on public education. 
-. Robert Initian' (1978) presented ‘evidence of 
= this type for Long Island school districts. He 
x found that a 1-percent increase in the fraction 
= of households in a-school district that were 
7 headed by someone over the age of 64 reduced 
‘school spending by roughly 0.3 percent. David 
* Cutler et al. (1993) survey a number of addi- 
č tional studies of education spending at the 
“gchool-district and more aggregated level, 
z many of which find negative effects of the el- 
A me derly share of the population on either edu- 


-~ 
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«< cation spending per capita or per pupil. A 

— “negative effect on per capita spending is not 

x; surprising: even if expenditures per pupil were 

i “Independent of the demographic structure of 

= the voting population, one would expect per 

ee: capita spending to fall as the share of children 
cin the population declined. 

=, My own recent study, Poterba (1997), in- 

Z _fesigate the link between demographic 


Pera reed 


= panel ne set on the continental U.S. states 
“for the 1961-1991 period. The results sug- 
re ‘Best that the level of per-child education 
Spending iS substantially (and statistically 
i ignificantly ) lower in states in which a 
Frater share of the population is over the 
rage of 65. The three key coefficients from 
the central regression specification, in which 
a le dependent variable is the natural loga- 
sm of per-child school expenditures, are 
z hiown i in Table 1. 
ce These results suggest that per-pupil expen- 
een “es are lower in states with a higher frac- 
S of older persons, and particularly in states 
Ta a substantial population of older individ- 

















than the school-aged population. Ex- 
Paa per pupil also appear lower in states 
KY large school-age populations. This is con- 
A i nt with incomplete adjustment of aggre- 
IRN $ spending to fluctuations in the number of 
Aa lol-age children. 


is cross-sectional and panel-data studies of lo- ` 
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TABLE 1—KrEy RESULTS OF REGRESSION 
FROM POTERBA (1997) 








Independent variable Coefficient SE 
In(population share aged 65+) 0.244 0.122 
In(population share aged 5-17) — 1.025 0.212 
Difference between nonwhite 

share of the population aged Y 

5-17 and 65+ a ~062L . 0.394 


These results are suggestive, but they 
should be viewed with caution. Claudia 
Goldin and Lawrence Katz (1997) find that, 
at the turn of the 20th century, there was ap- 
parently more support for expanding public 
high schools in states with more older voters; 
whether this is a proxy for other state con- 
ditions or a direct effect of demographic fac- 
tors on education support is not clear. My 
(1997) findings with respect to ethnic dif- 
ferences between old and young residents 
are also sensitive to the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of other covariates, notably an indicator 
variable for the fraction of a state’s popula- 
tion living in urban areas. 

While mindful of these limitations, I tried 
to evaluate the potential effects of demo- 
graphic change on public education as “‘pre-. 
dicted’’ by these equations. I computed the 
difference in predicted per-student education 
expenditures in two states, one with 12.6 
percent of its population over the age of 65, 
and the other with 20 percent of its popula- 
tion in this age group. These hypothetical 
‘*states’’ have the elderly population shares 
corresponding to the United States in 1996 
and 2030, respectively. The coefficient esti- 
mates presented in Table 1 suggest that per- 
pupil expenditures would be 12.2-percent 
lower in the ‘‘older’’ state. At 1997 expen- 
diture levels, this would represent approxi- 


mately a $700 per-student expenditure 


decline. Evaluating how such a spending 
change would affect student performance 
and educational outputs is beyond the cur- 
rent study. It should be noted that similar 
calculations based solely on demographic 
factors would have predicted a decline in 
real per-pupil spending of 7.7 percent, even 
though actual spending rose over this period. 
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Ill. Reasons Why Self-Interested Elderly Voters 
May Support Public Education 


The discussion so far has assumed that el- 
derly voters vote based on their generational 
self-interest, and that this self-interest is best 
served by low levels of expenditures on public 
schools. In such a setting, as Antonio Rangel 


(1997) shows, the share of older voters’ may `` 


affect equilibrium expenditures, and there may 
be potential inefficiencies because future gen- 
erations are unable to trade with current gen- 
erations. The empirical evidence described 
above is broadly supportive of the assumptions 
that underlie these results. A number of objec- 
tions can be raised, however, to each of these 
assumptions; this section outlines four of these 
arguments as a roadmap for future research. 

First, intergenerational externalities may 
lead older voters to support educational spend- 
ing even though it does not benefit them di- 
rectly. Harold Richman and Matthew Stagner 
(1986) argue, in contrast to Preston (1984), 
that a rising number of elderly households 
could lead to greater government transfer 
flows toward the young as the elderly seek to 
raise the training of younger workers. Greater 
training for young workers would raise the 
pool of resources from which transfers to the 
elderly could be funded, and it would also 
raise the quality of services that the elderly 
receive from younger workers. 

Second, it is possible that the assumption 
of self-interested generational voting is in- 
correct, or that intergenerational altruism 
overwhelms the elderly’s opposition to 
education-supporting taxes. John Logan and 
Glenna Spitze (1995) dispute the basic prem- 
ise that voters are interested primarily in their 
generation’s welfare; they argue that altruism 
is a more appropriate model. David Stromberg 
(1997) presents a careful analysis of the dif- 
ference between median-voter and social- 
planner outcomes in an economy in which 
voters are altruistically linked to both their par- 
ents and their children. The degree of altruism, 
both from older to younger individuals and 
vice versa, can be a critical determinant of the 
age-specific structure of government expen- 
ditures and taxes. Measuring the degree of al- 
truism is difficult, however, and it is therefore 
difficult to evaluate this argument with any- 
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thing other than reduced-form statistica] 


. evidence. 


A third circumstance in which older voters 
might support spending on education involves 
property-value capitalization effects. If poten- 
tial home-buyers are concerned about school 
quality and are willing to pay more for better 
schools, then property-value maximization 


‘may lead older voters to support a highér level” ` 


of school spending than they would otherwise. 
Property values are more likely to capitalize 
differences in school spending across jurisdic- 
tions within a metropolitan area, among which 
individuals may be making residential location 
choices, than across jurisdictions separated by 
longer distances. The capitalization argument 
also requires that elderly voters be able to bor- - 
row against the accumulation of value in their 
homes, or otherwise transform the gains from 
property appreciation into current consump- 
tion. The degree of property-value capitaliza- 
tion is likely to vary across places and also 
potentially over time. 

A final factor that might break the link be- 
tween the fraction of older individuals in the 


_ aggregate population and the level of per-pupil 


school spending is ““Tiebout sorting’’ of in- 
dividuals by tastes for such spending. If 
elderly households who do not wish to pay 
high taxes in support of public schools can. 
move to communities with low levels of 
school spending, then the level of per-pupil 
spending in districts with large numbers of 
children could remain high even as the overall 
population ages. ; 

Tiebout sorting seems unlikely to undo 
completely the effect of aggregate population 
aging on support for public education. The 
limited empirical evidence on migration de- 
cisions of the elderly provides a mixed mes- 
sage with respect to the effect of education 
spending and local taxes. Karen Conway and 
Andrew Houtenville (1998) find some evr 
dence that the elderly are less likely to move 
to states with high per capita education expel 
ditures. However, they also find evidence that § 
the elderly are less likely to leave high- 
spending states. Moreover, migration witht ` 4. 
states offers a limited mechanism for sorting 


households into high-education-spenders 40°. 


low-education-spenders. Centralized state. ~. 
funding of local public schools has becomé. > -% 
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ce 
more important in the last decade, as have 
‘court-ordered reductions in the disparities in 
«spending per pupil across school districts. 
“These developments make it more difficult for 
parents of school-age children who wish to 
spend heavily on public schools to segregate 
$ themselves into communities that will do so. 
«They also make decisions about school- 
` spending levels more dependent on state as op- 
_ posed to local electorates and thereby weaken 
: the power of community location to affect the 
` provision of education. 
~ The arguments developed above suggest 
. that the link between population age structure 
_and the level of public support for publicly 
provided education is ambiguous on theoreti- 
cal grounds. Further empirical work is there- 
fore needed to provide additional evidence on 
the net effect of demographic structure on the 
level of public-school spending. 


IV. Conclusion and Historical Perspective 


Limited historical evidence suggests that 
age-related differences in support for public 
education have not always been present in the 
United States. Caroline Hoxby (1997) pre- 
sents fascinating evidence on the changing de- 
terminants of school spending in California, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts over the 1900- 
1990 period. She studies the links between 
per-pupil expenditures in individual school 
districts and the level of per capita income, 
per-pupil property-tax valuation, and district 
demographic structure. In all three states at the 
beginning of her sample (1900), she finds a 
Statistically significant and positive effect of 
the elderly population share on school spend- 
ing; this is consistent with Goldin and Katz’s 
(1997) findings on high schools. By the end 
of her sample, however, Hoxby finds a statis- 
Ucally significant and negative effect of the 
Same variable. There is a relatively smooth 
Positive-to-negative pattern in the estimated 
Coefficients for all three states. These cross- 
Sectional findings represent important support 
for the panel-data findings on state expenditure 
levels described above. 

These findings raise the critical question of 
Whether the nature of political support for 
8neration-specific publicly provided goods 
as changed over time, and if so, why this 
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change has taken place. One potential expla- . 
nation is a decline in the family and other 
links that connect older and younger residents 
of communities. Eileen Crimmins and 
Dominique Ingegneri (1990) discuss the lim- 
ited empirical evidence on the fraction of the 
elderly who live with or near their children. 
They present both historical and contemporary 
information, along with reference studies sug- 
gesting that rising rates of internal migration 
may weaken links between the elderly and 
their children. Census data do not show a re- 
cent increase in mobility rates among older 
households, although for this argument, mo- 
bility among younger individuals could also 
weaken intergenerational ties. In the 1960 
Census, for example, 70 percent of those over 
the age of 65 reported that they lived in the 
same house that they lived in five years earlier. 
The analogous statistic in 1980 was 77 per- 
cent, and in the mid-1990’s, the annual mo- 
bility rates for individuals over the age of 65, 
based on the Current Population Survey, were 
just over 5 percent per year. Data on the prox- 
imity of older individuals to younger family 
members is difficult to obtain, and there is the 
further possibility that nongeographic factors 
may also affect the strength of intergenera- 
tional linkages. 

To provide a complete description of how 
the demographic changes that will affect the 
United States in the next half century will af- 
fect the level and composition of public spend- 
ing, it is important to consider how an aging 
electorate may alter the nature of expenditure 
programs. This issue has not received as much. 
attention as the impact of demographic change 
on the solvency and structure of Medicare and 
Social Security, and it deserves further anal- 
ysis. This paper has outlined a number of is- 
sues that must be addressed in this research 
program. 
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WORK OR LEISURE: A CHANGING DECISION?‘ 


When We Work 


By DANIEL S. HAMERMESH * 


- Y ~~ 


Theories and empirical analyses of work 
and leisure have concentrated on constructing 
models and discovering facts about the amount 
of these activities, especially hours per day, 
per week, per year, or over a lifetime, and 
whether a person works at all in a particular 
week. With few exceptions (Gordon Winston, 


- 1982; Hamermesh, 1996) when they are un- 


dertaken has not been considered. Analyzing 
and discovering facts about the timing of lei- 
sure are important for understanding labor 
markets, the distribution of economic welfare, 
and the nature of macroeconomic fluctuations. 


I. The Importance of Timing 


Individuals do not produce and consume 
commodities in vacuo. The utility-maximizing 
household faces a coordination problem in try- 
ing to maximize its well-being by producing 
the optimal amount of each commodity at the 
optimal times. Dinner or sex together with 
one’s spouse is in most cases more appealing 
than the same activity undertaken alone; and 
not surprisingly, husbands and wives do in fact 
time their work to enjoy leisure together. (At 
each hour of the day in 1991 the correlation 
between the probabilities that one working 
spouse was on the job and that the other one 
also was is at least +0.10, significantly differ- 
ent from zero [Hamermesh, 1996 Ch. 3].) 
Similarly, in many businesses productivity de- 


. pends on the presence of colleagues (consider 
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in plants and firms located elsewhere. 

These considerations yield positive predic- 
tions about timing and economic welfare over 
time. In addition to generating (possibly off- 
setting) income and substitution effects on the 
mix of goods- and time-intensive activities 
(Gary Becker, 1965), an increased value of 
time also generates effects on the timing of 
interactions with family members and others. 
To the extent that technical change produces 
temporally neutral changes in households’ op- 
portunities, household members in growing 
economies will be observed using some of 
their increased opportunities to schedule 
household production to allow greater coor- 
dination in consumption activities. The result 
of these changes in the timing of consumption 
activities is a welfare-improving change in the 
timing of work activities. 

There are limits on coordinating the timing 
of consumption and work. Diurnal light-dark 
cycles impose circadian rhythms on most hu- 
mans which generate biological responses 
leading to sleep at particular times and non- 
sleep activities at others (e.g., Jürgen Aschoff, 
1982). Within these biological constraints, 
however, there is tremendous scope for cul- 
tural and historical differences to generate dif- 
ferent timing outcomes (try finding dinner in 
Madrid before 9:00 p.M.). Beyond these 
noneconomic factors, changes in the price of 
time can induce changes in the timing of work 
and leisure even absent any desire for 1m- 
proved coordination, as individuals reoptumize 
their own well-being in the face of an ex- 
panded choice set. 

The timing of leisure and work may also 
help shed light on macroeconomic fluctua- 
tions. In general-equilibrium models technical 
shocks generate fluctuations in leisure timing 
that feed back into the timing of market pro- 
duction. These in turn affect the time paths of 
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market quantities, since output cannot be fully 
independent of when it is produced. Because 
the coordination of activities is almost defini- 
tionally a matter of when they occur rather 
than their quantities, understanding the micro 
foundations of the timing of leisure is essential 
for macroeconomics. 


Ii. Historical and Contemporary 
Changes in Timing 


The best way to study the timing of leisure 
and work is to analyze time budgets, data on 
individuals or entire households based (usu- 
ally) on quarter-hour diaries kept for one or 
several days (e.g., Thomas Juster and Frank 
Stafford, 1985). Such data are unavailable for 
historical times, so one must rely on histori- 
ans’ observations based on textual informa- 
tion. The Annales School generated the series, 
La Vie Quotidienne en ..., which allows us 
some inkling of the timing of activities in pre- 
industrial times. The overwhelming impres- 
sion is that of the importance of the light-dark 
cycle absent reliable indoor lighting. As one 
of many examples in this series, in Periclean 
Greece, ‘“The working day, and also every 
kind of public meeting, .. . began, in the nor- 
mal way, at daybreak” (Robert Flaceliére, 
1965 p. 167). Reading these histories and 
comparing them to experiences during the In- 
dustrial Revolution and today also makes it 
clear that work has become more mixed with 
leisure: we have fewer holidays, but longer 
(and more frequent) weekends. 

To understand work timing a century ago 
one can compare two tidbits of historical in- 
formation to roughly similar tabulations from 
evidence on starting and ending times of work 
on the main job from the Current Population 
Surveys (CPS) of May 1985 and 1991. From 
Martha Shielis and Gavin Wright (1983 p. 
343), the average fraction of workers on night 
shifts in the North Carolina textile industry be- 
tween 1905 and 1926 was 0.270. The fraction 
of production workers in North Carolina 
textile plants working more than four hours 
between 8:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. during 
1985—1991 was 0.231, which probably in- 
cludes some workers who worked mostly in 
the evenings or even during the day. Less 
closely comparable are Boston ‘‘working 
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girls’? in 1884 (Carroll Wright, 1889) and 
women in the Boston metropolitan statistical 
area in 1985—1991. The fraction of women 
who were free to determine their schedules 
and who worked on shifts that included hours 
between 8:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. in 1884 was 
0.080.' The fraction working more than four 





hours between 8:00 P.M: and 6:00 A.M. during - - 


1985-1991 was 0.058. The invention of bright 
artificial lighting, while initially allowing em- 
ployers to extend daily work hours into the 
evening and night, helped create the economic 
growth that allowed greater choice in timing 
work and leisure. 

There are no time series of time budgets for 
the United States. If one is willing to use short- 
term retrospective questions, comparable 
information can be obtained from large rep- 
resentative samples covering the second half 
of post-World War II U.S. history. From 1973 
through 1978, and in 1985 and 1991, the May 
CPS included the questions about usual start- 
ing and ending times and asked workers how 
many days they worked. (Regrettably, only in 
the last two years did the CPS obtain infor- 
mation on which days they worked.) To ex- 
amine trends I transformed the data from 1973 
and 1991 into measures indicating whether an 
individual was working at a particular hour of 
the day. 

Figure 1 shows the change between 1973 
and 1991 in the fraction of workers at work at 
each hour. The base is all workers who report 
positive usual weekly hours (but the figure 
looks essentially identical if I restrict it to 
those working at least half-time, or to those 
working full-time). Two striking changes 
have occurred: (i) evening and night work be- 
came less important; and (ii) work at the 
fringes of the ‘‘normal’’ work day (6:00-7:00 
A.M. and 5:00—6:00 P.M.) grew in importance. 
While some of these changes are small abso- 


' Massachusetts banned women’s work in textile 
manufacturing between 6:00 p.M. and 6:00 A.M., so I as- 
sume that no textile workers in the sample worked be- 
tween 8:00 p.M. and 6:00 a.m. Assuming that other 
women in manufacturing, where the legislation prohibi 
work between 8:00 p.M. and 6:00 A.M., could be at wot 


around 8:00 P.M. may impart a downward bias to this ae 
estimate of the propensity to work among women who, = 
were free to determine their schedules. 1 Re 
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FIGURE 1. CHANGE IN FRACTION AT WORK, 1973—1991 


lutely, they are large relatively. For example, 
the fraction of men at work at 3:00 A.M. in 
1973 was only 0.084, so that the drop of 0.017 
represented a 20-percent decline.” 

If the timing of people’s leisure and work 
activities responds to economic incentives, 
these highly significant (statistically and eco- 
nomically) changes are informative about 
changes in households’ well-being. There is 
substantial evidence (for both the United 
States and Germany) that evening and night 
work are inferior (Hamermesh, 1996). That 
being the case, the trends depicted in Figure 1 
are consistent with individuals’ responses to 
higher real full incomes and imply that the 
welfare of the average worker increased over 
this period. The growing concentration of 
work at the periphery of the ‘‘normal’’ work 
day is harder to interpret in the context of con- 
sumer choice, absent temporally biased tech- 
nical change, and may be due to growing costs 
of commuting during usual rush hours. 


HI. Changing Days of Work 


Weekly work hours in the United States 
dropped sharply during the first 40 years of 
the 20th century, with a concomitant move 
away from Sunday, and then Saturday work. 


* The figure is essentially unchanged if the sample is 
restricted to the 94 percent of workers who held only one 
Job. Also, while there are cross-section differences among 
Major industrial sectors, in nearly all of them the same 
Changes have occurred over time. 
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Since then weekly and annual hours have 
changed little if at all (Mary Coleman and 
John Pencavel, 1993). At the same time the 
daily fixed costs of work (commuting costs, 
taking children to child-care, and others) 
may have changed relative to the per-hour 
costs (e.g., hourly child-care) in such a way 
as to alter the mix of days and daily hours. 
If commuting costs for a trip taken at the 
same time of day have risen, workers and the 
firms with which they implicitly contract 
have an incentive to work more hours on 
fewer days. By raising the supply price 
of days of work for a fixed total number of 
weekly work hours, these changes would 
have caused an increase in the fraction of 
workers on four-day or even shorter work 
weeks during the postwar period. Even if the 
relative supply prices of days and hours did 
not change, one would expect income ef- 
fects and rising real full incomes to have 
shifted the distribution of work effort to- 
ward relatively hours-intensive schedules: 
there is substantial cross-section evidence 
(Hamermesh, 1996 Ch. 2) that concentrating 
a fixed-length work week on fewer days is 
superior. 

Table 1 presents the distributions of days 
worked by men and women in. 1973 and 
1991. The distributions did change signifi- 
cantly: There was a decline in the fraction of 
workers with exactly five-day schedules, and 
there was an increase in the fraction with 
four-day schedules. Most important in light 
of this discussion, for both sexes the fraction 
working on fewer than five days increased, 
from 7.3 percent to 8.9 percent among men, 
from 17.6 percent to 18.4 percent among 
women. While these data suggest some 
movement in the direction of working on 
fewer days, the change is small indeed. The 
fraction working on at least six days declined 
slightly among men (from 21.2 percent to 
20.5 percent), but it actually rose among 
women (from 8.5 percent to 8.7 percent). 
The data are only slightly suggestive of the 
impact of rising daily costs of supplying 
work or employing workers. Barring a re- 
sumption in the decline in weekly work 
hours or sharp increases in commuting costs, 
rumors of the demise of the five-day work 
week are greatly exaggerated. 
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TABLE 1——DISTRIBUTION OF DAYS WORKED PER WEEK, 
1973 AND 1991 








Men Women 

No. of a are 
days 1973 1991 . 1973 1991 
I 1.4 0.5 3.0 1.3 
2 1.5 , 13 4.2 3.3 
3 2.0 25. 5.5 6.3 _. 
4 2.4 4.6 49 7.5 
4.5 0.4 0.7 0.7 1.0 
5 71.1 69.9 73.2 71.9. 
5.5 5.6 4.0 1.8 1.7 
6 13.0 12.1 5.6 5.0 
7 2.6 © 4.4 1.1 2.0 

p: <0.001 <0.001 

N: 26,833 31,541 17,798 27,382 


Note: Calculated from CPS, May 1973 and 1991. 


IV. Interactions of Work Timing 
and Work Days 


When people work and the particular days 
on which they work are related: as long as the 
worker’s costs of working and the employer’s 
labor costs at different times of the day vary 
across the week, both will change in response 
to changes in the price of days or of working 
at different hours, or to changes in full in- 
comes. For example, a rise in commuting costs 
will increase workers’ and employers’ incen- 
tives to schedule work on fewer days and to 
shift the timing of work away from the most 
congested periods, even for a work week of 
fixed length. 

Historical records give even less insight 
into these interactions than they do to work 
days or the timing of work separately. How- 
ever, it is possible to examine the issue over 
the period 1973-1991 in the United States. 
Consider the series of probits: 


(1) Pr{Ly, = 1} =a, + a DAYS; 
+ ayHRSWK; +e,  t=1,24 


where L, indicates whether person i works at 
hour t, DAYS is days worked per week, 
HRSWK is total weekly work hours, € is an er- 
ror term, and the œ’s are parameters. I estimate 
equation (1) separately by sex using the same 
May CPS data. By holding weekly work hours 
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FIGURE 2. Work TIMING AND WORK Days, 
MEN, 1973 AND 1991 


constant, these equations focus on the relation 
between timing and work days. Thus the a,,’s 
solely reflect interactions of workers’ prefer- 
ences and employers’ costs independent of the 
quantity of labor supplied or the demand for total 
weekly hours. 

Figure 2 presents the estimates of a, for 
men. (The figure for women looks qualita- 
tively the same.) Nearly all the estimates are 
highly significantly nonzero. They demon- 
strate that working more days within a given 
workweek is associated with additional work 
during the main part of the business day. Ob- 
versely, those who work unusually many days 
are less likely than other workers to work eve- 
nings or nights. Adding the entire array of 
demographic and industrial/ occupational vari- 
ables available from the CPS does not mate- 
rially change the figure. Most important, there 
is no significant change in this interaction be- 
tween 1973 and 1991. Daily schedules and the 
pattern of days worked changed significantly 
over this period, but their interaction did 
not. 

The results suggest that the unpleasantness 
of working at inferior times is partly offset by 
a less frequent need to incur the fixed daily 
costs of working. The case of the 12-hour- 
shift night nurse is an example. This interpre- 
tation suggests that the welfare implications 
of daily work timing may be mitigated by dif- 
ferences in workers’ combinations of days 
and daily hours. The results present an anom- 
aly, however: If evening and night ‘work are 
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i it be that additional days are associated with 
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Assortative Mating by Schooling and the 
Work Behavior of Wives and Husbands 


By JOHN PENCAVEL* 


Iñ economics, there is an extensive research _ 


literature on the market work decisions of hus- 
bands and wives, and there is a smaller liter- 


ature on the marital choices that match - 


husbands and wives. Rarely have these two 
classes of research been joined. This paper ex- 
amines the consequences of marital choices 
for market work behavior. This paper concen- 
trates on one of the dimensions on which men 
and women are paired in marriage, their 
schooling. 


I. Changes in Assortative Mating by Schooling 


It is well known that the years of schooling 
of husbands and those of wives are positively 
correlated. Less well known 1s the fact that this 
sort of associative mating has changed over 
the past 50 years. The changes are summarized 
in Table 1, based on data taken from the ‘‘1 
in 100 samples’’ of the 1940, 1960, and 1990 
Censuses of Population. This table divides the 
schooling levels of husbands and wives into 
five classes according to the major stages of 
progress through the school system. The ijth 
entry of each panel of Table 1 records the per- 
centage of husband—wife couples, where the 
wife’s highest schooling level is the ith and 
the husband’s highest schooling level is the 
jth. The data in Table 1 are based on sampling 
white wives aged 25—34 years. I concentrate 
on people aged 25-34 years because they re- 
fiect both the schooling and marriage patterns 
of the period more closely than older people, 
although the general patterns in these data are 
also evident (though to a less marked degree) 
in all those married aged 25—64 years. 

The striking feature of Table 1, of course, is 
the great growth in schooling attainments of 


* Department of Economics, Stanford University, CA 
94305. I am grateful to David Mancuso for his consider- 
able research assistance. The research reported here was 
supported by National Science Foundation Grant number 
SBR-9404482., . 4 
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both husbands and wives: in 1940, only about 
12 percent of these wives and 15 percent of 
these husbands had more than 12 years of 
schooling; by 1990, these percentages were 
about 55 percent for both husbands and wives. 
In any Census year, the schooling distribution 
of wives tends to show less variation than that 
of husbands: a larger fraction of husbands oc- 
cupy both the lowest and the highest schooling 
categories, though the husband—wife differ- 
ence narrows over time and is least in 1990. 

Indicators of the extent of assortative mating 
in schooling may be derived from the data in 
Table 1. The simplest and narrowest indicator 
is the odds of the wife and husband having the 
same schooling level. This 1s formed in any 
year by calculating the ratio of the sum of the 
entries along the main diagonal to the sum of 
the entries in all the off-diagonal elements. Ac- 
cording to this measure, schooling homogamy 
(i.e., the correlation between the wife’s and 
husband’s schooling) was greatest in 1940 
when it was 1.08. Then it fell considerably 
from 1940 to 1960 when the odds of being 
married to someone with the same schooling 
level was 0.78, and it has risen since so that 
by 1990 the odds of being married to someone 
with the same schooling was 1.03. Another in- 
dicator of assortative mating computes the 
odds of being married to someone whose 
schooling differs by at most one level. The 
movements over time in this indicator are sim- 
ilar: these odds are 5.13 in 1940, 4.68 in 1960, 
and 8.62 in 1990. 

The inference that schooling homogamy has 
increased since 1960 is subject to the objection 
that the measures do not effectively hold con- 
stant changes in the marginal distributions of 
schooling. Indeed, changes in homogamy are 
intimately connected to the increases in 
schooling levels: if the schooling distribution 
of husbands and that of wives become less dis- 
perse, schooling homogamy in marriage will 
tend to increase. However, even if one cor- 


ditions on one spouse’s schooling level, sim- | 
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TABLE 1—ASSORTIVE MATING ON YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
> Wife's 


Husband’s schooling (years) 
> schooling 
; (years) <9 9-11 12 13-15 216 All 
1940: 
<9 - 30.7 5.5 2.3 0.5 0.3 39.3 
"9-1 9.9 8.4 3.6 1.1 0.6 23.6 
12 = 57- -55 86 2.7 m 2.3 24.8 
13-15 1.1 1.2 1.8 1.9 2.1 8.1 
216 0.3 0.2 0.6 0.7 2.3, 4.1 
All 47.7 20.8 16.9 6.9 7.6 100 
1960: 
<9 8.7 3.1 2.0 0.4 0.1 14.3 
9-1] 6.1 8.0 6.2 | Pa 0.6 22.4 
12 5.4 9.1 19.1 5.8 4.1 43.5 
13-15 0.5 0.9 2.7 2.8 4.6 11.5 
216 0.1 0.2 0.8 0.9 5.3 7.3 
AH 20.8 21.3 30.8 11.4 14.7 100 
1990: 
<9 0.9 0.5 0.4 0.2 0.0 
91] 0.7 3.0 3.2 1.5 0.3 8.7 
12 0.7 4.0 17.9 9.0 2.9 34.5 
13-15 0.3 1.8 8.6 14.5 7.7 32.9 
=16 0.1 0.3 2.3 Sal 14.5 22.3 
All 2.7 9.6 32.4 30.3 25.4 100 


ilar inferences are derived. For instance, 
consider all husbands with 16 or more years 
of schooling and ask, ‘‘Among these hus- 
bands, what are the odds of their wives having 
approximately the same schooling (meaning 
schooling of 13 or more years)?’ The answer 
is that these odds were 2.02 in 1960 and 6.94 
in 1990. Or consider all wives with 12 years 
of schooling and ask, ‘‘Among these wives, 
what are the odds of their husbands having 
approximately the same schooling (meaning 
schooling of 9—15 years)? The answer is that 
these odds were 3.58 in 1960 and 8.58 in 1990. 

Of course, intertwined with changes in the 
Schooling of marriage partners are variations 
in the length of schooling and the age of mar- 
riage. From the 1930’s to the 1970’s, age at 
first marriage declined at the same time as 
Schooling levels were rising, so people were 
more likely to meet their future spouses while 
Still at school. This would make for more 
Schooling homogamy although homogamy 
tended to fall between 1940 and 1960 and 
Started to increase only after 1960. From the 


- 1970’s, the age of first marriage has risen 
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Throughout this period, employment- 
population ratios of married women have been 
rising. A man and a woman marrying in the 
1980’s would have a very much higher expec- 
tation that the woman would work for pay than 
they would in the 1930’s. The labor-market 
returns of women with different levels of 
schooling introduce a factor-in the-woman’s 
and man’s choice of mate that was of much 
less importance in the 1930’s. And if the wage 
premia of well-educated men and women rise, 
as they appear to have done over the past 20 
years or so, this changes the monetary impli- 
cations of a match involving a well-educated 
man or woman: the forgone consumption from 
not marrying a well-educated person has risen 
over the last 15 years. 

Therefore, since 1960, young husbands and 
wives have become more similar in their 
schooling backgrounds. This conclusion is 
also reached by Robert Mare (1991) and by 
David Mancuso (1997) after fitting more so- 
phisticated models designed to discriminate 
between changes in homogamy and changes 
in the schooling levels of the entire popula- 
tion.’ Do these marriage patterns have impli- 
cations for work behavior? Most basic to 
theories of systematic choice of marriage part- 
ner and of subsequent joint household 
decision-making is the notion that the behavior 
of one spouse is related to the characteristics 
of the other. In the present context, this entails 
examining the association between the work 
behavior of one partner and his or her spouse’s 
schooling level, a relationship that has been 
the subject of little research. 


H. Work Hours and Schooling 


The research reported in this section is di- 
rected toward determining whether the market 


' Mare (1991) used slightly different schooling cate- 
gories and different samples, but the general conclusion 
he reached regarding the movements in assortative mating 
are similar to those here. He was writing before the 1990 
Census became available, and so he made use of three 
Current Population Surveys in 1985—1987. From the Cur- 
rent Population Surveys, he inferred that, although school- 
ing homogamy increased from 1960 to 1970 and 1980, it 
appeared not to increase after 1980. The 1990 Census data 
I have used suggest that homogamy did further increase 
between 1980 and 1990. 
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work hours of married men and women are 
correlated with their spouses’ schooling levels. 
In so doing, we control for other variables, es- 
pecially the wages of husbands and wives. We 
examine husbands and wives drawn from the 
‘1 in 100 sample’’ of the 1990 Census, limi- 
ting the sample to couples in which both the 
husband and wife work for pay. Two pairs of 
least-squares regression-equations are esti- 
mated, one pair where the dependent variable 
is the logarithm of the weekly work hours of 
the husband and the other pair where the de- 
pendent variable is the logarithm of the weekly 
work hours of the wife. I consider first all hus- 
bands and wives. Columns (i) and (111) of Ta- 
ble 2 report the estimated coefficients on the 
husband’s and wife’s schooling dummy 
variables. 

Consider first the hours worked of hus- 
bands. Once wages and other variables are 
held constant, the relationship reported in col- 
umn (1) between the husband’s work hours 
and his own schooling levels and his wife’s 
schooling levels is weak. A husband with a 
college education works about 1-percent more 
hours than his high-school-dropout equivalent 
while, if he is married to a college-educated 
woman, he works another 1-percent more than 
if he were married to a high-school dropout. 
The own-schooling and cross-schooling cor- 
relations with the husband’s work hours are of 
little consequence. 

This is not the appropriate inference from 
the examination of the work behavior of the 
wife in column (ii) of Table 2. Once her 
wages and her husband’s wages are held con- 
stant, a wife’s schooling and her work hours 
are negatively correlated: college-educated 
wives work 6—8-percent fewer hours than 
high-school ‘dropouts.* Moreover, women 
married to well-educated men also tend to 
work fewer hours: consider two women both 
with same schooling and whose wages, non- 
wage income, and husbands’ wages are the 
same; the woman married to a college- 


educated man works 4-percent fewer market ` 


hours than the woman married to a high- 


* This is not a new finding, although it is not usually 
given much attention. As an example, see John Cogan 
(1980) for a previous study with this same result. 
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TABLE 2—WorK Hours AND SCHOOLING 
OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 








Dependent variable = 
logarithm of 


Dependent variable =- 
logarithm of hours 





of husband hours of wife 
(ii) 
. ' Husbands (iv) Wives 
with with 
children children 
~ Schooling (i) All aged <6 mi) All ` aged"<6 
(years) husbands years wives years 
Husband: T 
<12 (reference) (reference) (reference) (reference) 
12 0.007 0.014 —0.011 —0.017 
(9.002) (0.005) (0.003) (0.009) 
13-15 0.015 0.031 —~0.026 —0.050 
(0.003) (0.005) (0.004) (0,009) 
16 0.008 0.020 —0.042 —0.084 
(0.003) (0.006) (0.004) (0.011) 
>16 0.011 0.022 —).040 —0.096 
(0.003) (0.008) (0.005) (0.013) 
Wife: 
<12 (reference) (reference) (reference) (reference) 
12 0.002 0.023 —0.022 —0.051 
(0.003) (0.006) (0.004) (0.010) 
13—15 0.012 0.030 —0.048 —0.095 
(0.003) (0.006) (0.004) (0.011) 
16 0.011 0.03 1 —0.079 —0.155 
(0.003) (0.007) (0.005) ` (0.012) 
>16 0.013 0.036 —0.056 —0,105 
(0.004) (0.008) (0.005) (0.014) 


Notes: The numbers reported are least-squares estimated regression 
coefficients on schooling dummy variables with their associated 
estimated standard errors in parentheses. The dependent variable is 
the logarithm of weekly hours of market work. The sample in col- 
umns (i) and (iti) consists of 156,715 white husbands and wives, 
both of whom work for pay, aged between 18 and 64 years. In 
columns (ii) and (iv), the sample size is 35,702. The samples €x- 
clude couples where the husband or the wife has any self- 
employment income and couples where either worker’s estimated 
hourly wage is less than one dollar or whose earnings are top-coded. 
Many other variables are included in the regression equation in 
addition to the schooling dummies: dummy variables for each dec- 
ile in the husband’s and wife's weekly wage distribution; dummy 
variables for the household’s nonwage income (the sum of rent, 
dividends, and interest); dummy variables for the age of the hus- 
band and wife, their school attendance, the presence of young chil- 
dren or no children [excluded from the specification in columns (it) 
and (iv)], their location within a central city, and their region of the 
country. The equations whose estimates are reported in columns (i) 
and (iii) do not include explicit adjustments for sample selection; 
when equations were fitted with such adjustments, the point esti- 
mates were virtually identical to those reported. 
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Why should women work less in the mar- 
? ketplace when their spouses are well edu- 
cated? One explanation derives from the 
recognition that schooling yields nonmarket as 
well as market benefits. The contribution of 
schooling to market productivity is reflected in 
the higher wage that well-educated people 
command. But once the effects of schooling 
on market productivity (as reflected in wages) 
are held constant, greater schooling indicates 
greater nonmarket productivity. This higher 
nonmarket productivity is suggested by the 
better health that well-educated people exhibit 
and by the advantages conferred on the chil- 
dren of better-educated parents. Indeed, 
columns (11) and (iv) suggest that these cross- 
schooling effects are stronger among couples 
with young children. 

Column (ii) reports the estimates. of the 
schooling coefficients when the equation is fit- 
ted to the sample of husbands, while column 
(iv) reports the estimates when fitted to the 
sample of wives who have any children less 
than six years of age. According to column 
(iv) these wives work 10-percent fewer hours 
if married to men with more than 16 years of 
schooling than if they were married to high- 
school dropouts. And according to the 
estimates reported in column (11) these 
college-educated husbands substitute some of 
their own time for their wives’ time in the mar- 
ket. For these couples with young children, 
when both the wife and the husband have a 
college education, the wife’s market work 
hours are over 20-percent lower than the cor- 
responding hours for those couples where both 


a college-educated woman married to a college-educated 


man works about 12-percent fewer market hours than a 
woman who dropped out of high school and who married 
a man who was also a dropout. 
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the husband and wife did not graduate from 
high school.* 

Changes in marriagé patterns and the in- 
creasing tendency for husbands and wives to 
share a common schooling background have 
consequences for work behavior. The issue de- 
serves further study to determine whether the 
particular pairing of husbands and wives by © 
schooling has effects on market work that aug- 
ment or offset the relationships measured 
here.” More generally, the consequences of 
marital selection for household behavior met- 
its much more extensive investigation. 
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5 In other words, according to the specification reported 
in Table 2, the effects on the wife’s work hours are addi- 


-tive in the husband’s schooling and the wife’s schooling. 


In fact, the effect on the wife’s work hours of pairing with 
a college-educated husband may differ between a college- 
educated wife and a high-school-educated wife. 


The Unequal Work Day: A Long-Term View 


By Dora L. COSTA * 


The length of the work day has fallen 
sharply over the.last century.. The typical 
worker in the 1880’s labored ten hours a day 
whereas his 1940’s counterpart worked an 
eight-hour day. Time-diary studies suggest 
that the typical worker today works less than 
eight hours a day (John Robinson and 
Geoffrey Godbey, 1997 p. 95). The primary 
beneficiaries of the relatively small declines in 
the length of the work day since mid-century 
have been lower-paid workers. Robinson and 
Godbey (1997 p. 217) note that Americans 
with a college education work longer hours 
than Americans with less formal education, 
and to a lesser extent, those with larger iun- 
comes or in professional occupations work the 
longest hours. Mary T. Coleman and John 
Pencavel (1993) find that increases in weekly 
hours of work for the college-educated and de- 
clines for those with a high-school education 
or less have been ongoing since 1940, 

Less is known about the distribution of 
hours worked prior to 1940, the year of the 
first Census to contain a question on weekly 
hours worked. Indirect evidence that the dis- 
tribution of work hours narrowed is available 
from national consumer expenditure surveys 
dating back as far as 1888. These show that 
the difference in recreational expenditures, 
and hence leisure hours, by social class nar- 
rowed sharply prior to 1940 (Costa, 1997), 
implying that inequality of living standards 
fell. In contrast, the existing data on trends in 
wage inequality prior to 1940 (although some- 
times contradictory ) suggest that wage in- 
equality declined only slightly from the end of 
the 19th century to 1940 and never fell below 


* Department of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, E52-274C, 50 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, 
MA 02142-1347, and National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. This research was funded by NIH grant AG12658. 
I have benefited from the comments of Matthew Kahn, 
Peter Temin, and workshop participants at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and at Duke University, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity-and the University of North Carolina. 
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today’s levels (Claudia Goldin and Robert A. 
Margo, 1992). If the lowest-paid workers 
worked the longest hours in the past, whereas 
today it is the most highly paid who work the 
longest hours, then wage or wealth data may 
underestimate long-run improvements in the - 
welfare of the lowest-income workers and may 
present a skewed picture of recent trends in 
the inequality of living standards. 


I. Who Worked the Longest Day? 


The data that reveal the distribution of hours 
worked in the past come from the numerous 
surveys of the personal, occupational, and eco- 
nomic circumstances of nonfarm wage-earners 
published by state bureaus of labor statistics 
in the last quarter of the 19th century.’ Al- 
though the surveys are predominately of 
upper-working-class men, when the data sets 
that provide information on men’s daily hours 
of work, their wages, and their age are pooled 
to yield a sample of over 11,000 men aged 25- 
64 there is enough variation in the data to re- 
weight by broad occupational or industry 
category. 

The questions that were asked about hours 
of work varied slightly by state, but all referred 
to usual hours of work per day. The mean 
length of the work day in the pooled data set 
is about 10 hours (even when the data are re- 
weighted to be representative of either the 
1900 or the 1910 industrial distribution), an 
estimate similar to that obtained from other 
sources, such as the 1880 manufacturing cen- 
sus (Jeremy Atack and Fred Bateman, 1992) 
and the Reports of the Commissioner of Labor 


'Many of these surveys were collected by Susan 
Carter, Roger Ransom, Richard Sutch, and Hongcheng 
Zhao and are available on the World Wide Web from 
http://www.eh.net/Databases/Labor/. The surveys used 
in this study are California in 1892; Kansas in 1895, 1896, 
1897, and 1899; Maine in 1890; Michigan stone workers 
in 1888; Michigan railway workers in 1893; and Wiscot- 
sin in 1895. ; 
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7 (Robert Whaples, 1990 p. 33). A comparable 


„ measure of usual daily hours of work is pro- 


vided by the 1991 May supplement to the Cur- 


:¿ rent Population Survey and can be inferred 


from usual hours per week divided by usual 
days per week as given in the 1973 May sup- 
plement. The mean number of daily hours of 
work in both years was 8.6, and although the 
coefficient of Variation increased somewhat 
from the 1890’s to 1973, the distribution be- 
tween the 90th and 10th percentiles has be- 
come more compressed because the majority 
of workers now work an eight-hour day. 
Table 1 gives average hours worked per day 
by deciles of the average hourly wage, both 
for men paid by the hour and for all men aged 


- 25—64 in the 1890’s, 1973, and 1991. Note 


that in the 1890’s hours worked decrease 
sharply for men in higher deciles. By 1973 the 
decrease in hours was no longer as pro- 
nounced. By 1991 daily hours increase with 
the wage decile and then level off, rising only 
slightly at a higher wage decile. Even within 
wage deciles and within occupational and in- 
dustry categories the lower-paid workers 
worked the longest day in the 1890’s, whereas 
the higher-paid workers worked the longest 
day in 1991. The pattern persists when one 
controls for age, marital status, number of de- 
pendents, and state and year fixed effects as 
well. 

Although the required micro data do not ex- 
ist to ascertain exactly when the compression 
between the 1890’s and 1973 occurred, the 
trend in the mean length of the work day sug- 
gests that most of the change occurred by the 
mid 1920’s. Because the decline in hours 
worked between the 1890’s and 1973 was 
largest among men earning the lowest wages, 
most changes in the mean length of the work 
day must have come from disproportionate de- 
Clines in the hours of men in the lowest deciles 
of the wage distribution, and by 1926, if not 
Carlier, the length of the work day for manu- 
facturing workers was around 8.3 hours (Paul 
H. Douglas, 1930). 


II. Explanations 


Various factors might account for the 
Change in the distribution of daily hours 


_ Worked by different wage deciles. The number 
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TABLE 1—~DISTRIBUTION OF USUAL-~LENGTH WORK DAY 
BY HouRLY WAGE DECILEs, MEN AGED 25-64, 1890s, 


1973, AND 1991 


A. All workers 


Wage decile 1890's 1973 1991 
<10 (bottom) 10.99 `” 8.83 8.05 
10-20 10.46 8.47 8.47 
20—30 10.50 8:54 ~~ + 8.53 
30—40 10.63 8.38 8.61 
40-50 10.31 8.34 8.59 
50—60 9.99 8.33 8.61 
60-70 10.29 8.33 8.47 
70-80 10.07 8.32 8.66 
80--90 9.64 8.26 8.64 
=90 (top) 8.95 8.22 8.72 
90th/10th 0.81 0.93 1.08 
90th/50th 0.90 0.99 1.01 
50th/10th 0.94 0.94 1.07 
B. Paid by hour 
Wage decile 1890's 1973 1991 
<10 11.14 8.17 7.64 
1-20 10.08 8.23 8.14 
20-30 9.62 8.23 8.24 
30—40 9.62 8.16 8.30 
40-50 9.62 8.12 8.38 
50-60 9.33 8.15 8.48 
60—70 9.42 8.16 8.26 
70-80 8.67 8.20 8.47 
80—90 8.50 8.15 8.40 
=90 8.88 8.01 8.51 
90th/10th 0.80 0.98 1.1] 
90th/50th 0.95 0.98 1.00 
50th/10th 0.86 0.99 1.10 


Notes: The 1890’s data are weighted to have the same 
distribution of occupational categories as the population 
in 1900. For workers paid by the hour, the hourly wage is 
the reported hourly wage. For 1973 and 1991, the hourly 
wage for all workers was estimated from information on 
weekly earnings. For the 1890’s, this rate had to be esti- 
mated for workers paid by the week, month, or year by 
assuming a standard work year, month, or wéek and sub- 
tracting the number of days lost due to ill health, 
unemployment, or other factors. Although this imputation 
procedure might introduce systematic bias, examining 
workers paid by the hour provides some indication of the 
direction and magnitude of the bias. 


of daily hours supplied by men in the lowest 
wage decile may have fallen relative to the 
number of hours supplied by men in the top 
decile. Technological change such as electri- 
fication which allows firms to use different 
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shifts of workers may. have decreased firms’. 
demand for daily hours from each individual 
worker, but disproportionately so for hours of 
work of lower-skilled and hence lower-paid 
workers. Hours legislation may have lowered 
the hours worked by men in the lowest wage 
deciles. Lastly, the distribution of daily hours 
may be a poor indicator of total or yearly 
hours. Hem a 


A. Demand and Supply 


If some of the occupations or industries that 
experienced large hours declines were the oc- 
cupations or industries that employed many 
low-decile workers, then hours of workers in 
the lowest deciles may have fallen simply be- 
cause they were overrepresented in the occu- 
pations or industries that experienced declines 
in hours. In the 1890’s professionals, craft 
workers, and laborers worked a much shorter 
day compared to managers, service, and sales 
workers. Classifying men by industry shows 
that the longest hours were worked in trade 
and personal service and the shortest in mining 
and construction. By 1991, managers and sales 
workers still worked the longest day, but ser- 
vice and clerical workers worked the shortest 
day. The longest working days were in mining, 
transportation, communication, utilities, and 
trade, and the shortest were in entertainment 
and personal service. Because hours worked 
are not known for some industries in the 
1890’s, I only analyze demand shifts due to 
broad interoccupational hours changes. 

The horizontal shift in demand for daily 
hours of work from an individual in wage- 
decile i due to changes in the interoccupational 
mix of daily hours at fixed wages is 


J 


where H; is the average number of daily hours 
worked in occupation or industry j, a, is the 
ratio of daily hours worked in wage decile i to 
average occupation or industry hours (H,,/H;), 
a, is the fraction of workers in wage decile i 
in occupation or industry j, and a, and a; are 
evaluated at the base year. 

I determine changes in the supply of daily 
hours worked of men in a given wage decile 
by explicitly estimating labor-supply equa- 
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tions for each period and then using the esti- 
mated regressions to predict daily hours of 
work within each wage decile. The equations 
that I estimate are 


(1) h; = Bo + Byw; + x; B 
for the 1890’s and 
(2) h; = Bo + B,In(w;) + x; B 


for 1991 and 1973, where h is hours worked, 
w is the hourly wage, and x is a vector of de- 
mographic characteristics, such as age and 
number of dependents. Endogeneity between 
the wage and hours presents potential prob- 
lems. Because individuals may influence their 
own wage through investment in human cap- 
ital, the wage is likely to be correlated with the 
stochastic error term due to unobserved tastes 
and abilities that help determine the wage and 
that determine current labor supply. I therefore 
use industry dummies as instruments under the 
assumption that hours demanded from each 
worker depend upon the industry (perhaps be- 
cause of technological factors) and hours sup- 
plied by each worker do not. 

Table 2 presents estimates of wage elastic- 
ities for the 1890’s, 1973, and 1991. Note that 
the supply curve of daily hours in the 1890’s 
was very backward-bending, consistent with 
other estimates for the period (e.g., Whaples, 
1990) and with contemporary observations. 
The estimates are more stongly negative than 
those obtained from ordinary least squares. I 
obtain negative labor-supply elasticities con- 
ditioning on broad occupational group as well. 

In contrast to the estimates for the 1890’s, 
elasticities estimated for 1973 and 1991, al- 
though negative, are fairly small. For workers 
paid by the hour they are positive in 1991. Of 
course, the negative labor-supply elasticities 
estimated for 1973 and 1991 may well be spu- 
rious. Estimates derived from modern panel 
data sets suggest that, upon instrumenting, 
changes in hours worked are positively related 
to increases in wages, even when ordinary 
least-squares analysis indicates that the rela-- 
tionship is negative (e.g., Shelly Lundberg, 
1985). Regardless of whether recent labor- 
supply elasticities are positive or slightly neg- 
ative but small, the comparison with past». 
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To TABLE 2—ELASTICITY (INSTRUMENTAL-V ARIABLES 
ESTIMATES) OF DAILY HOURS WORKED WITH RESPECT 


TO THE HourLY WAGE, MEN AGED 25-64, 
1890's, 1973, AND 1991 








Wage elasticity 
All > Hourly 
Instruments workers workers 
Industry dummies ` ee 

1890's —0.304 ~0Q.536 
(0.023) (0.126) 

1973 —0.087 ~—0.023 
(0.013) (0.011) 

1991 —0.017 0.104 
(0.016) (0.019) 


Notes: Standard errors are in parentheses. Control vari- 
ables for the 1890’s data are age, age-squared, dummies 
for foreign birth, home-ownership, whether the worker has 
- any dependents, and fixed effects indicating which state 
bureau of labor statistics report the data came from. Con- 
trol variables for 1973 and 1991 are age, age-squared, 
dummies for nonwhite and married, and state fixed effects; 
for 1991 only, the number of children under age 18 is an 
. additional control variable. All elasticities are estimated at 
the variable means. 


labor-supply elasticities suggests that at least 
- between the 1890’s and 1973 the labor-supply 
curve has become less backward bending. 
Table 3 summarizes changes in supply and 
demand shifts for daily hours of men in the top 
wage decile relative to those of men in the bot- 
‘ tom wage decile. Assuming that total demand 
2 shifts were proportional to the estimated partial 
-z demand shifts, Table 3 suggests that changes in 
$ labor supply dominated changes in labor 
4 demand. 
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B. Other Factors 
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i- Although hours legislation may explain 
“Much of the current concentration on eight 
$ hours of work, it cannot explain most of the 
3 Compression in the distribution of the length 
“pof the work day. Recall that I argued that most 
ot the compression probably occurred by the 
:titd-1920’s, But, prior to the 1930’s state leg- 
#iSlation restricting maximum hours of work 
@@Pplied only to women and to relatively few 


eymen in dangerous industries. 
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aes orkers’ trading-off a long work day for a 









Been Otl Work week or year is also an unlikely 


ex; : 
a FPlanation. In the 1890’s workers who re- 
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TABLE 3—ANNUAL DEMAND AND SUPPLY SHIFTS 
FOR DAILY Hours OF WORKERS IN THE TOP DECILE 
RELATIVE TO DAILY HOURS OF WORKERS 
IN THE BOTTOM DECILE 


Relative shift 


Comparison Demand Supply 
All Workers 
1973 vs. 1890 0.04 0.30 
1991 vs. 1973 0.08 1.26 
Paid by hour 
1973 vs. 1890 0.39 
1991 vs. 1973 1.33 


Notes: See the text for details. Supply shifts were esti- 
mated using predicted average daily hours from the in- 
dustry instrumental-variables specifications. 


ported that Sunday work was required were 
more likely to work a longer day, as were those 
who reported either no reduction or an in- 
crease in Saturday hours. In 1991, men who 
worked a longer usual day reported working 
longer usual weekly hours and more days per 
week. That declines 1n seasonality have led to 
less substitution by workers of a longer work 
day for downtime can be ruled out as well. The 
number of days lost by the individual worker 
in the past year has a negative, but negligible, 
effect on his usual hours of work. Controlling 
for observable characteristics such as the wage 
and demographic information, workers in oc- 
cupations where mean unemployment was 
three months in the year labored almost two 
hours less per day than workers in occupations 
with zero mean unemployment. 


HI. Implications 


The distribution of hours worked has impli- 
cations for trends in income inequality. Table 
4 shows that, between 1973 and 1991, [(1.22 — 
1.16)/(1.39 — 1.16)] X 100 = 26 percent of 
the earnings inequality between the 90th and 
the 10th wage deciles could be attributed to 
differences in hours worked. Table 4 also 
shows that had the 1991 pattern of hours 
worked prevailed in the 1890’s (but with the 
number of days worked per week remaining 
unchanged) weekly earnings inequality would 
have been much greater in the 1890’s than it 
actually was. In the past, an inegalitarian 
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TABLE 4—WEEKLY EARNINGS INEQUALITY, 1890’s, 
1973, AND 1991 


Difference in log weekly earnings 


Actual At 1991 
j Hours 
Deciles 1890’s 1973 1991 1890’s 1973 
“90th vs. 10th 1.13 1.16 1.39 1.36 1.22 
90th vs. 50th 0.57 0.56 0.65 0.68 0.59 
50th vs. 10th 0.56 0.60 0.73 0.67 0.63 


Notes: The 1890’s data are weighted by the distribution 
of occupational groups in the 1900 population; nonethe- 
less, because the 1890’s data are not a random sample of 
the population, wage inequality in the 1890’s may be un- 
derestimated. Weekly earnings in the 1890’s were esti- 
mated assuming a regular work year of 307 days minus 
days lost due to unemployment, sickness, or other causes. 


distribution of work tended to equalize in- 
come, whereas today it magnifies earnings 
disparities. 

Changes in the structure of daily work hours 
could largely be accounted for by declines in the 
relative number of daily hours workers were 
willing to supply. Compared to the 1890’s in- 
creases in the hourly wage no longer have a 
large, negative impact on hours worked. In fact, 
workers are now slightly more willing to in- 
crease their hours as their wages rise. Several 
factors could explain this change. Because the 
work day 1s now so much shorter, workers are 
no longer as time-poor. Because their incomes 
are now higher, the income effect of a wage in- 
crease could be smaller. The availability of new 
consumer goods might have increased demand 
for goods relative to leisure. The cost of recre- 
ation may have fallen disproportionately for 
lower-income workers. Alternatively, workers 
may now prefer to take their leisure at older ages 
and work longer hours during their prime, per- 
haps because it is now easier for them to save 
for their retirement since Social Security and pri- 
vate pension plans provide strong financial in- 
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centives to take leisure at older ages, or because 
leisure at older ages is now much more fun. Re- 
gardless of the reason for the change in the dis- 
tribution of work hours the results of this paper 
imply that, although the rich and the poor will 
always differ in terms of income, income differ- 
ences no longer mean that the poor have less 


stime-for-fun. TET 
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WHAT IS POVERTY AND WHO ARE THE POOR? 
REDEFINITION FOR THE UNITED STATES IN THE 1990’s' 


Absolute versus Relative Poverty 


at & oe By JAMES E. FOSTER * 


Should poverty be measured using an ‘‘ab- 
solute’’ or a “‘relative’’ approach? This age- 
old question in poverty measurement is once 
again on the agenda, due to the ambitious pro- 
posals of Patricia Ruggles (1990) and the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National 


‘Academy of Sciences (Constance Citro and 


Robert Michael, 1995) to alter the way U.S. 


poverty is measured. Their wide-ranging sug- _ 


gestions include a new ‘‘hybrid’’ approach to 
setting the poverty threshold that, unlike the 
current absolute method, is sensitive to 
changes in the general living standard, but less 
sensitive than a purely relative approach. The 
proposals also recommend using aggregate in- 
dexes of poverty beyond the usual ‘‘head- 
counts,” such as well-known “‘gap’’ measures 
and indicators of the distribution of resources 
among the poor. Important relative notions of 
poverty enter at this “‘aggregation’’ step as 
well. The effects of the various recommenda- 
tions on the trend and cross-sectional profiles 
of poverty are actively being explored (see 
e.g., David Betson and Jennifer Warlick, 1997; 
Thesia Garner et al., 1997; David Johnson et 
al., 1997). At the same time it may prove use- 
ful to consider some of the conceptual mea- 
surement issues arising from the proposals. 
This is the direction taken in the present study. 

This paper evaluates the multiple notions of 
Telative and absolute poverty that arise in 


à ' Discussants: David S. Johnson, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Patricia Ruggles, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services; Barbara Wolfe, University of Wis- 


Consin; Christopher Jencks, Harvard University. 
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on, for his insightful commentary. Financial support 
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choosing poverty lines and in aggregating the 
data into an overall index of poverty. A gen- 
eral taxonomy is presented, and the question 
of robust comparisons is addressed within this 
general framework. Special attention is paid to 
distinguishing between (i) the general concept 
underlying the poverty line and (ii) the partic- 
ular cutoff chosen. The paper concludes with 
a discussion of ‘‘hybrid’’ poverty lines and the 
associated parameter that is likely to play a key 
role in future discussions: the income elasticity 
of the poverty line. 


I. Elements 


Poverty measurement is based on a com- 
parison of resources to needs. A person or 
family is identified as poor if its resources fall 
short of the poverty threshold. The data on 
families are then aggregated to obtain an over- 
all view of poverty. 

There are many ways of defining resources, 
constructing thresholds, and aggregating the 
resulting data (see e.g., Ruggles, 1990; Martin 
Ravallion, 1994; Citro and Michael, 1995). 
Virtually all partition the population into 
groups of families (or resource-sharing units) 
with similar characteristics, and I follow this 
approach here. Let © denote the raw data, con- 
taining information on resources received by 
families, their demographic and other charac- 
teristics, and perhaps other data (e.g., con- 
sumption distributions) needed to construct 
poverty thresholds. Let m be the number of 
distinct groups, with n* = n*(@) being the 
number of families in group k. Once a specific 
definition of family resources has been fixed, 
this yields a distribution of resources among 
the families in group k, denoted by the n*- 
dimensional vector x* = x*(@). The poverty 
threshold for families in group k is denoted.by 
the number z* = z‘(@);.a family is identified 
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as poor if its resource level falis below z*. Ex- 
actly how z* is to be set (i.e., the ‘‘identifica- 
tion step’’ of Amartya Sen, 1976) is a key part 
of the present discussion. 

As for the “‘ageregation step,’’ most U.S. 
studies report poverty levels for the demo- 
graphic groups and then aggregate to obtain 
an overall Jevel-of poverty. Thus; they implic- 
itly take the poverty index to be ‘‘decompos- 
able’’ across the groups (on which more will 
be said presently). With overall poverty a 
weighted sum of group poverties, the aggre- 
gation question reduces to a choice of the pov- 
erty index P(x; z) to apply to a typical group 
distribution x and poverty line z. The most 
common index is the head-count ratio H(x; z) 
= q/n where q is the number of poor families 
in X given z, and n is the number of families 
in x. This index provides important informa- 
tion on poverty (namely, the frequency of pov- 
erty among the population) but ignores other 
relevant information on the depth and distri- 
bution of poverty. Another important kind of 
‘‘partial index’’ is based on the sum of the 
income gaps (z — x;) of poor families. These 
“gap indexes’’ add a second dimension of 
‘“‘depth’’ to poverty evaluations. A third di- 
mension is provided by indexes of inequality 
among the poor. 

While each partial index conveys useful in- 
formation about some aspect of poverty (as- 
suming, of course, that the poverty threshold 
itself is meaningful), one must be careful in 
using its unidimensional prescriptions as a 
guide to policy. For this and other reasons, it 
has been argued (see e.g., Foster and Sen, 
1997) that an index combining all three di- 
mensions is more coherent in this role. Such 
‘‘distribution-sensitive’’ indexes have been 
used to great advantage in international com- 
parisons and development studies (see e.g., 
Ravallion, 1994). 


Il. Absolutes and Relativities 


There are several ways in which relative and 
absolute considerations enter into poverty 
measurement. I offer a simple taxonomy in- 
cluding the threshold and equivalence-scale 
choices in the identification step, and the treat- 
ment of population, scale, and individual dep- 
rivation in the aggregation step. 
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A. Threshold 


The first and perhaps most important sense 
in which poverty measurement is absolute or 
relative concerns the setting of the poverty 
standard. An absolute poverty line is a fixed 
(group-specific ) cutoff level z, that is applied 
across all potential resource distributions. In 
comparisons over time, for example, the stan- 
dard is unchanged even in the face of eco- 
nomic growth (although provisions are made 
for changes in price levels);' similarly, in 
comparisons across countries, fixed-threshold 
comparisons require an appropriate exchange 
rate. If the absolute standard is truly indepen- 
dent of the current data, though, how can one 
be sure that the standard chosen is an appro- 
priate one? The poverty line is typically cal- 
ibrated in some initial. period using, say, 


food-budget studies, and it is then carried 


forth from year to year, irrespective of 
whether the same procedure applied to cur- 
rent data would yield the same result. In a 
growing economy, the gap between the hy- 
pothetical recalibrated level and the historical 
standard may well be quite large. Such is the 
case with the current U.S. poverty standard, 
and this is one of the criticisms that have been 
leveled against it (see Citro and Michael, 
1995 pp. 2-3). 

In contrast, a relative approach uses current 
data to generate the current poverty threshold. 
A relative poverty line begins with some no- 
tion of a standard of living r(x) for the distri- 
bution x, such as the mean, median, or some 
other quantile, and defines the cutoff as some 
percentage a of this standard. The result is a 
poverty threshold z, = ar(x) that varies one- 
for-one with the standard of living, in that a I- 
percent increase in r is matched by a 1-percent 
increase in z,. Examples include the ‘‘50 per- 
cent of the median’’ relative poverty line pro- 
posed by Victor Fuchs (1969) and the ‘‘50 
percent of the mean’’ threshold employed by 


! There is a significant issue of whether resource should 
be expressed in real terms and, if so, which cost of living 
index to use. This issue is ignored here for simplicity, but 
it is clearly another potentially important source of ‘‘rel- 
ativity’’ in the measurement of poverty. 
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; Michael O’Higgins and Stephen Jenkins © 


`- (1990). 


Using a relative line does not amount to 
measuring inequality (although theorem 6 in 
Foster and Anthony F. Shorrocks [1988a] pro- 
vides one important link) nor does it imply 
that poverty is by definition ‘‘always with us’’ 
(see Anthony Atkinson, 1975 p. 189). And. 
while many studies regard absolute lines as be- 
ing especially low and relative lines as being 
high, this 1s not necessarily the case. If living 
standards are rising and thresholds are pegged 


` at Z, = Zz, In some initial period, then z, < z, 


for all subsequent periods, but z, > z, for all 
previous periods, as emphasized by Citro and 
Michael (1995 p. 132). In any isolated period, 
it is not possible to tell whether a given thresh- 
old z is relative or absolute, nor is the distinc- 
tion particularly important, since the same: 
numerical cutoff, however originally derived, 
must lead to the same level of poverty. 

The key distinction between absolute and 
relative thresholds is not seen in the specific 
values obtained at a given date, but in how the 
values change as the distribution changes. 
Thus, there 1s an important distinction to be 
made between the general concept underlying 
the poverty threshold, and the specific cutoff 
selected. For comparisons involving extended 
periods of time, or very different standards of 
living, the former is likely to be the more im- 
portant issue (see also Ruggles, 1990 Ch. 3), 
while the latter choice (of cutoff) is largely 
arbitrary (see Fuchs, 1969; Atkinson, 1975, 
1987; Foster and Shorrocks, 1988b). This in- 
evitable arbitrariness casts doubt on the mean- 
ing of the cardinal poverty levels obtained at 
specific cutoffs and leads to a consideration of 
the robustness of results to changes in the cut- 
off, a topic I will return to below. 


B. Equivalence Scale 


A second entry point for relativities in pov- 


erty measurement is where poverty lines are 


* There are important measurement issues in selecting 
the standard of living. Should it be the mean, the median, 


_ OF some other representative income? Should it be from 
: the entire population or some reference group? Should it 


for all expenditures or a significant subset? (For ref- 


;. fences, see Citro and Michael [1995].) 
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adjusted across demographic groups. One ap- 
proach is to apply repeatedly the procedure for 
setting poverty lines to each group separately 
and thereby arrive at m independent thresh- 
olds. However, as noted by Ruggles (1990 Ch. 
4), this can lead to odd (nonmonotonic) be- 
havior of the poverty line as family size 
changes. An alternative approach sets-the line - 
in one reference group and then derives the 
remaining thresholds using an ‘‘equivalence 
scale’’ to account for the differing needs of 
different-sized families. The typical scale pro- 
vides the rate at which a dollar for one group 
translates into dollars for another. So if group 
1 is the reference, and s* is the conversion rate 
from group 1 to group k, then z* = s*z' be- 
comes the poverty line for group k. 

This sort of equivalence scale is relative in 
that the transformation from group to group is 
multiplicative, and consequently group pov- 
erty lines are proportionate to each other. An- 
other possibility raised by Charles Blackorby 
and David Donaldson (1994) is for variations 
in family configuration to have an constant ab- 
solute effect so that, for example, adding an- 
other child is seen as an additional fixed (real ) 
cost to the family, independent of the size of 
the base threshold. Relative equivalence scales 
preserve the ratios of group poverty lines as 
the base threshold changes; an absolute equiv- 
alence scale preserves the absolute differ- 
ences. The two forms are indistinguishable for 
a single observation or if the reference thresh- 
old remains unchanged (as with an absolute 
poverty line). 


C. Population 


The aggregation stage uses three notions of 
absolute and relative poverty in constructing 
poverty indexes. First, a relative or per capita 
poverty index is independent of the population 
size in the sense that ‘‘replicating’’ the popu- 
lation leaves the poverty value unaffected: for 
example, P(x, x; z) = P(x; z). Such a mea- 
sure is based purely on the relative frequencies 
of incomes in the income distribution. In con- 
trast, an absolute index is one whose value 
rises in proportion to the number of replica- 
tions: for example, P(x, x; z) = 2P(x; z). 
The head-count ratio g/n is relative in this 
sense while the head-count g is absolute. An 
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absolute mex can be converted to a relative 
index by dividing by n. 


D. Scale 


A second notion concerns the behavior of 
an index when the poverty line and incomes 
are simultaneously altered. A relative or 
scale-invariant index is one that is un- 
changed when the poverty line and all 
incomes are multiplied by the same factor. 
An absolute or translation-invariant index 
is independent of additions of the same 
constant to the poverty line and all in- 
comes (Blackorby and Donaldson, 1980). 
Thus, for example, the aggregate poverty 
gap >/-1 (z — x;) is an absolute index of 
this sort, while the normalized poverty gap 
È‘ 1 (z — x )/z (which measures the poverty 
gap in poverty line units) is relative. The 
head-count ratio is both absolute and relative 
in this sense (and is essentially unique in this 
respect [see Buhong Zheng, 1994]). 


E. Deprivation 


Finally, the basic notion of deprivation 
that underlies a given index may be relative 
or absolute. If a family’s poverty level de- 
pends purely upon its own characteristics, its 
resource level, and its threshold, then the in- 
dex is based on a notion of absolute depri- 
vation. Foster and Shorrocks (1991) relate 
this to decomposability of the index across 
population subgroups (overall poverty is a 
weighted sum of subgroup poverties for any 
partition) and also to a more fundamental 
notion of subgroup consistency (overall 
poverty is increasing in subgroup poverty 
levels for an: partition). The head-count ra- 
tio and the gap indexes are absolute in this 
sense, as is the index of Foster et al. (1984) 
which takes [(z — x;)/z]* as the ith poor 
family’s deprivation level. In contrast, Sen’s 
(1976) index is founded on the notion of rel- 
ative deprivation, since a family’s depriva- 
tion level depends crucially on its relative 
position among poor families and thus in- 
corporates information beyond its own data. 
A discussion of the two approaches can be 
found in section A6 of Foster and Sen 
(1997). 
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HI. Robust Comparisons 


The above taxonomy. presents several ave- 
nues for relative and absolute concepts to enter 
into poverty evaluations, and many combina- 
tions are possible. For example, the current 
method for evaluating U.S. poverty employs 
an absolute threshold for each group and a rel- 
ative or absolute equivalence scale (indeter- 
minate since poverty lines are unchanging) to 
identify the poor; for the aggregation step it 
typically uses the head-count ratio, a popula- 
tion relative index that is both absolute and 
relative with respect to scale, and which is 
based purely on absolute deprivation. The ag- 
gregate gap, which is absolute in all three di- 
mensions, is often used as an alternative index. 

Each combination of absolutes and relative 
concepts has many possible implementations 
(i.e., specific cutoffs, scales, and indexes) 
from which to choose. Inevitably, this entails 
making choices for which there is little guid- 
ance (why 50 percent of the median instead of 
49 percent? ). It is important to note, however, 
that the decision need not be based on nor- 
mative or subjective considerations. The 
selection from the array of possible implemen- 
tations could be purely arbitrary — made in the 
interest of getting on with the analysis (on this 
distinction, see Sen [1980]). 

Given the inherent arbitrariness in selecting 
a specification, it is important to evaluate the 
robustness of any conclusions obtained. In 
cases where the numerical poverty levels are 
important, this may be as simple as testing 
other reasonable. specifications and reporting 
how the poverty level changes. Betson and 
Warlick (1997), for example, use 20-percent 
changes in z to illustrate the cardinal sensitiv- 
ity of head-counts to the threshold. Alterna- 
tively, when rankings of poverty levels are all 
that matter, one has available a rather large 
collection of tools to evaluate ordinal robust- 
ness (analogous to the well-known Lorenz cri- 
terion for mequality analysis), which cover 
variable thresholds, equivalence scales, and 
indexes (see e.g., Foster, 1984; Foster and 
Shorrocks, 1988b; Atkinson, 1987, 1992). 
Virtually all approaches trace back to notions 
of stochastic dominance from risk theory (see 
the general discussion in Foster and Sea 
[1997]). 
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a Most results of this type are presented in a 


 one-group framework with absolute thresh- 
+ olds; but in fact, the tools have far greater ap- 
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: plicability. As an illustration, suppose that the 


; base threshold z' and equivalence scale s* are 
< relative, the index P is based on a notion of 
+ absolute deprivation (hence decomposable) 


> but otherwise relative, and the only-question. 


~ is the specific cutoff æ to be used in setting the 
: relative poverty line. Suppose that for a spe- 


cific value of a, say, a = 50 percent, the re- 


; source distribution (x', ... , x”) has greater 


poverty than (y’, ..., y”). When can one be 
sure that this will remain true for an entire 
range of a values, say (0, œ) where @ > 50 
percent? Let r be the standard of living under- 


~ lying the relative poverty line, and let rx and 


ry denote the respective standards in the dis- 
tributions. Construct a new ‘“‘equivalent’’ dis- 
tribution X* for demographic group k by 
dividing family resources by the equivalence 
scale s“, and then replicating by family size in 
k, so that X* has one equivalent resource level 


-for each person in group k. It is not difficult 


to show that for P satisfying the above prop- 
erties, the poverty level of the original distri- 
bution (x', ..., x”) at the group-specific 
thresholds z* = s‘z' is simply 


me ee a 


or the poverty in the equivalent distribution 
given group 1’s poverty line. If one further 
normalizes incomes by the standard of living, 
then the poverty level is given by 
PIS Irasai n a). 

Consequently, the judgment that (x+, ... , x”) 
has greater poverty than (y ', ..., y”) is in fact 
robust in æ if 


P(X'/r,, 0, ¥/ry3 @) 


> PG [hyn V'lty3@) 
for all a € (0, @). 

This last condition is in a form that allows 
the application of results in Foster and 
Shorrocks (1988b) and Atkinson (1987). So, 
for example, the test for the head-count ratio 


H checks whether the two distributions of nor- 
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malized equivalent incomes can be compared 
using first-degree stochastic dominance over 
the range (0, œ), while the tests for the nor- 
malized gap index and the Foster et al. (1984) 
index use second- and third-degree stochastic 


-~ dominance, respectively. Atkinson’s (1987) 


results go beyond these results to consider 


. Variations-in poverty indexes and indicate, for 


example, that if there is an unambiguous com- 
parison for H (and hence first-degree stochas- 
tic dominance), then virtually any acceptable | 
index P will agree with this conclusion. This 
illustrates the power of the head-count ratio in 
this context. 


IV. Hybrid Measurement 


Many of.the categories in my taxonomy al- 
low for an intermediate position to be chosen 
in place of a pure relative or absolute ap- 
proach. One particularly interesting example is 
the *‘hybrid’’ poverty threshold that is central 
to the proposal in Citro and Michael (1995), 
which is based on what might be termed a 
‘‘partial’’ standard of living: r, is the median 
expenditure on certain basic goods. The 
threshold z = ar, has the same structure as a 
purely relative cutoff (and in fact the robust- 
hess result applies equally well to it). How- 
ever, median expenditures on basic goods do 
not rise as fast as, say, median total expendi- 
tures, and it is this empirical fact that gives z 
its hybrid nature. 

One could also imagine thresholds that are 
hybrid by construction, in that they depend di- 
rectly on an absolute and a relative standard. 
For example, consider a weighted geometric 
average of a relative threshold z, = ar and an. 
absolute threshold z,, namely, z = z?z,°, 
where 0 < p < 1. This form of hybrid line has 
the property that a 1-percent increase in the 
living standard r always leads to a p-percent 
increase in the poverty line. In other words, p 
is the elasticity of the poverty line with respect 
to the living standard, or what Gordon Fisher 
(1995) has termed the income elasticity of the 
poverty line. In general, p = (dz/dr)(r/z) has 
a natural interpretation as a measure of the ex- 
tent to which a given threshold z is relative, 
with p = 0 corresponding to an absolute pov- 
erty line and p = 1 a fully relative one. The 
possibility of using a hybrid standard changes 
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the question ‘‘absolute or relative?’’ to ‘‘ex- 
actly how relative?” with p as the relevant de- 
cision variable. 

In his defense of the relative approach, 
Fuchs (1969 p. 201) posited that the cutoff 
‘‘would be recognized as a national value 
judgment and would be arrived at through the 
normal political process.’’ One theme of the 


present paper is the primacy of general con-° 


cept over specific cutoff; if this is accepted, 
then the subject of public discourse would 
more properly be p, the income elasticity of 
the poverty line. The choice of p would then 
answer the normative question: ‘‘To what ex- 
tent should the poor share in economic 
growth?’’ An elasticity of 1 appears to be too 
high to command much political support in the 
United States. An elasticity of O is implicit in 
the current standard, but given the historical 
tendency for absolute standards to be period- 
ically revised (Fisher, 1995) and the long- 
standing explanations why, when the general 
standard of living rises, resources may need to 
be higher to achieve the same ends (e.g., 
Atkinson, 1975; Sen, 1983), this answer may 
not be tenable in the long run. However, it 
remains to be seen whether the particular hy- 
brid standard proposed by National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciencés, 
which has a historical income elasticity of p = 
0.65 (Citro and Michael, 1995 p. 143), will 
garner enough support to displace the current 
standard. | 
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| Self-Reliance as a Poverty Criterion: 
Trends in Earnings-Capacity Poverty, 1975-1992 


By ROBERT HAVEMAN AND ANDREW BERSHADKER* 


The official U.S. poverty measure identifies 
those families and individuals with insufficient 
annual cash income, from either government 
income support programs or their own efforts, 
to boost them above a family-size-related, 
minimum-income threshold, taken to reflect a 
minimally acceptable level of consumption. 
Both the conceptual basis and measurement of 
this indicator have been widely criticized 
(Patricia Ruggles, 1990; Constance F. Citro 
and Robert T. Michael, 1995). The annual re- 
ported cash income on which the measure re- 
lies is but a weak proxy for the family’s 
permanent or potential consumption, in part 
because it fails to reflect the recipient value of 
in-kind transfers (e.g., food stamps and Med- 
icaid), the taxes for which the family is liable, 
the market value of family assets, or the 
value of voluntary nonwork time. More- 
over, the poverty thresholds (the minimum 
consumption-needs indicators for different 
family sizes) derive from weak evidence on 
required consumption levels and equivalence 
scales. Finally, the official poverty measure 
rests on the Census Bureau’s annual March 
Current Population Survey, which has been 
faulted for underreporting income from public 
transfers, assets, and illegal activities. Hence, 
the official poverty measure fails to reflect dif- 
ferences among otherwise identical families in 
tastes for leisure (a single-earner two-parent 
family is more likely to be income poor than 
an otherwise identical two-earner family ); in 
exogenous disincentives to work due to tax- 
transfer policy differences; and in the gener- 
osity of available public cash benefits. 


* Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
1180 Observatory Drive, Madison, WI 53706. Financial 
support from the Levy Institute of Bard College, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation of 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, and 
the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison is gratefully acknowledged. 
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“Numerous studies havé suggested changes 
in the measure, designed to improve its ability 
to identify families with insufficient resources 
to meet consumption needs, including the use 
of longitudinal data to estimate permanent 
household income, the substitution of family 
annual consumption expenditures for cash 
income, and an expanded definition of net 
income available for consumption (David 
Cutler and Lawrence Katz, 1991; Daniel T. 
Slesnick, 1993; Citro and Michael, 1995; 
Christopher Jencks and Susan E. Mayer, 1996; 
David Johnson and Stephanie Shipp, 1998). 
All of these suggestions accept the underlying 
social objective on which the official measure 
rests, namely, that families should be assured 
some minimal level of living by their own ef- 
forts and those of the society. 

This philosophical premise, we argue, is less 
widely accepted now than in the 1960’s when 
the official measure was adopted. Today, con- 
cern with “‘self-reliance’’ seems paramount in 
discussions of social and economic policy; to 
advocates emphasizing this goal, the official 
measure is but an indicator of failed social pol- 
icies based on communitarian objectives. In- 
creased public income support, they note, must 
more than compensate for any associated de- 
crease in individual efforts if official poverty 
is to be reduced.’ 


' This new emphasis on self-reliance is consistent with 
calls for a reduced economic and social-policy role for 
government. This emphasis is especially obvious in the 
1996 welfare-reform legislation, which eliminated the re 
ceipt of public transfer benefits by single mothers as 2! 
entitlement and imposed firm limits on the period when 
eligible families could receive support. It is also seen 12 
proposals to privatize Social Security, replace Medicar? 
benefits with medical savings accounts, tighten eligibility 
criteria for disabled children’s receipt of Supplemental Se 
curity Income, eliminate public income support for leg 
immigrants, and replace higher-education grants to StU 
dents with loans. 


Aa. 
€ 


2. L Poverty as Inability To Be Self-Reliant 

& What poverty measure might address the 

? concerns of those who emphasize self-reliance 

: as a social objective? One possibility might be 

` an indicator that reflected the capability of 

- families to meet some minimum level of living 
by means of their own efforts. Such a poverty 
. measure would reflect the. distribution of the 
capability to be self-reliant in the society. An 
increase in poverty under this measure would 
reflect an increase in the proportion of families 
unable to “‘get by on their own,” and suggest 
a need to augment the capabilities of these 
lowest-skilled people. Such a prescription may 
be more palatable to those concerned with 
self-reliance than proposals involving the pub- 
lic provision of income support. 

One measure of family capability is Gary 
Becker’s (1965) concept of ‘“‘full income,” 
which includes income realized through mar- 
ket work and the value of leisure time. Ad- 
justing this measure to reflect differences in 
the size and composition of the consumption 
unit yields full income (or potential real con- 
sumption) per equivalent consumer unit. A 
poverty measure that rests on this concept 
would indicate a family’s ability to support a 
level of real consumption in excess of needs, 
that is, to be self-reliant. 

Here, we propose such a measure, net- 
earnings-capacity (NEC) poverty. Families 
that are NEC poor are unable to generate an 
annual net income stream equal to or greater 
than their family-specific poverty line, even 
when the human and physical capital of all 
adults is fully utilized. 

Define gross earnings capacity (GEC) fora 
family as the level of annual income generated 
if the head, spouse (if present), and all other 
prime-aged adults (aged 18—64) worked full- 
lime, full-year (FTFY) at a wage rate reflect- 
Ing their capabilities and realized the return 
from their real assets: 


rN. 


(1) GEC = BCy + ECs + EC, + p 


Where (EC,,), (ECs), and (EC, ) are the earn- 
mgs capacities of the head, spouse, and other 
adults in the family, and y is property income. 
0 take into account exogenous limitations on 

l the full utilization of earnings capacity due to 
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health problems, disabling conditions, or in- 
voluntary unemployment, we adjust the EC 
values by a factor, I’, which reflects the time 
that each individual loses in a year because of 
these constraints. A second adjustment ac- 
counts for expected child-care costs if all adult 
family members worked FTFY. With these ad- 
justments, net earnings capacity for each fam- 
ily is i O Re es 


(2) NEC = (TyECy + PsECs + DEC, + ps) 
= (required child care expense). 


We obtain EC; for each working-age adult 
in the sample from a two-stage procedure. We 
draw samples of civilian, non-self-employed, 
nonstudent adults aged 18-64 from each 
March Current Population Survey (CPS) 
for 1976-1993, and fit separate models over 
four race—gender (white—nonwhite; male— 
female) categories for each year. The first- 
stage probit equation has FIFY labor-force 
participation as the dependent variable and is 
used to compute a selectivity correction term 
(A) for each individual. Second-stage log- 
earnings equations are fit over individuals who 
have selected into the FIFY work force, with 
à added to a vector of individual characteris- 
tics. The estimated coefficients from these 
equations, together with the person’s charac- 
teristics, yield estimates of EC;.* These EC; 
values are modified to account for the exoge- 
nous constraints imposed on individuals by 
sickness, disability, and the unavailability of 
jobs. Finally, the modified EC; estimates 
[T;EC;, in equation (2)] are assembled into 
family units, to which realized property 


2 Such a procedure, however, neglects the role of unob- 
served human-capital and labor-demand characteristics 
and ‘‘luck’’ in the earnings-determination process and 
hence leads to an artificially compressed distribution of 
predicted EC; for each race-gender group, and for the 
entire population. To avoid this, we account for unex- 
plained earnings variation within each race— gender group 
by shocking each estimated EC; value within a race—gen- 
der cell by a random draw from the standard error distri- 
bution of the race—gender earnings equations. Further 
details regarding the sample and estimation are available 
from the authors upon request. 
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Official Poverty 


Percentage Below Poverty Threshold 


FIGURE 1. NEC versus OFFICIAL POVERTY RATE, 
1975—1992, ALL INDIVIDUALS 


income (u) is added, and from which a child- 
care adjustment is subtracted.’ 

The resulting NEC value for each family is 
compared to the official U.S. poverty line for 
that family. Families for which NEC is less 
than their poverty line are defined as incapable 
of being self-sufficient, or as “‘earnings- 
capacity poor’’ (see Haveman and Bershadker 
[1997] for further details). _ 


Il. Trends in U.S. Poverty from 1975 to 1992: 
Official and NEC Poverty 


A. Overall Trends in U.S. Poverty 


In Figure 1 and Table 1, we present esti- 
mates of both official and NEC poverty rates 
in the United States from 1975 to 1992. (De- 
tailed numbers underlying these and other es- 
timates are available from the authors upon 
request.) Over the entire period, there are be- 
tween 2.5 and 3 times more official poor peo- 
ple than NEC poor. While the absolute gap 
between the official and NEC poverty rates has 
widened over time, the percentage change in 
the NEC poverty index exceeds that of the of- 
ficial measure: Over the period, the official 
poverty index grew 1.8 percentage points per 


- -We assume child care is $3,000 per child under 
age 6, and $1,200 per child aged 6-11, in 1988. We 
adjust these amounts for inflation in years other than 
88 
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TABLE 1—PREVALENCE OF OFFICIAL AND NEC POVERTY 








Poverty (percentage) 
Sample 1975—1977 1990—1992 Trend? 
A. Official Poverty: 
All individuals 10.19 13.18 1.8 
_ Race of head 
= White 6.67 8.27 7 147 
Black 27.94 30.86 0.6 
Hispanic 21.88 25.98 1.2 
Gender of family head 
Male-headed® 5.94 7.53 1.6 
Female-headed* 33.74 29.05 —0.8 
Education of head 
Less than high school 20.13 33.55 4.2 
High school degree 7.66 13.63 32 
Some college 5.63 830 - 29> 
College graduate 2.29 2.03 0.8 
Family structure 
Married couples’ 5.45 6.65 Re ee 
Female headed*® 43.15 47.23 0.7 
White l 31.35 34.97 0.9 
Black 56.71 58.76 0.2 
Hispanic 55.03 57.84 0.2 
B. NEC Poverty: 
All individuals 3.52 5.12 3.2. 
Race of head 
White 1.65 2.48 3.6 
Black - 13.09 15.10 lad 
Hispanic 9.71 11.97 1.3 
Gender of family head 
Male-headed? 0.99 1.77 51 
Female-headed® 17.57 14.53 —0.9 
Education of head 
Less than high school 7.73 14.40 5.7 
High school degree 2.66- . 5.47 7.3 
Some college 1.19 2.72 9.7 
College graduate 0.11 0.29 . 10.0 
Family structure i 
Married couples’ 0.94 1.40 4l. 
Female headed? 26.94 29.34 0.7 
' White 18.38 21.25 1.0 
Black 36.13 36.42 0.2 
Hispanic 37.44 38.10  —0.] 


E a EEEE A D A AE E EE INAN E AE ES NE AA E 


“Trend figures are the coefficients from separate Tẹ- 
gressions of each indexed poverty series on a time trend. 
Each indexed series is obtained by setting the poverty pef- 
centage for 1975 equal to 100 and projecting the series 
forward according to the annual percentage changes in the 
actual series. 

> Single men and men with children, with or without 
Spouse present. 

€ Single women and women with children, with 0f 
without spouse present. i 

4 Married couples with or without children. 

° Fernale heads with children, no spouse. 
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F vear.“ In contrast, the NEC poverty rate at the 
“end of the period is nearly 150 percent of its 
; jnitial level, reflecting an index trend of 3.2 
: percentage points per year. Figure 1 also 
: shows the greater cyclical sensitivity of the of- 
: ficial poverty rate compared to the NEC rate; 
` while the official poverty rate reflects actual 
- working time and wage rates, the NEC poverty 
- rate reflects potential work time at the implicit 
predicted wage rate. 

The rapid percentage growth in the NEC 
poverty rate from 1975 to 1992 stands in 
stark contrast to the findings of Slesnick 
(1993) and Jencks and Mayer (1996), who 
report decreases in poverty rates over similar 
time periods.°° While their estimates com- 
pare family income or consumption reali- 
zations to a minimum threshold, the NEC 
indicator compares the potential income 
stream that a family is capable of generating 
to the threshold. The reductions in the in- 


* The statistics used to describe the trends in poverty 
rates are based on the coefficients from separate regres- 
sions of each indexed poverty series on a time trend. Each 
indexed series is the ratio of each year’s poverty rate to 
the 1975 rate times 100; hence each year’s indexed rate is 
a percentage of the 1975 rate indexed to 100. We interpret 
the trend coefficient as the average yearly percentage- 
point change in the indexed series over the 18-year period. 
While this measure is related to the average annual per- 
centage rate of change of the poverty index, it is not equal 
to it, both of those measures are sensitive to the absolute 
value of the initial poverty rate. 

> Slesnick (1993) compares consumption expenditures 
on goods and services (taken to be the indicator of house- 
hold well-being) to a set of poverty thresholds based on 
reestimated equivalence scales (constructed using a trans- 
log estimation procedure and a large number of household 
demographic characteristics [see Dale W. Jorgenson and 
Slesnick, 1987]). He finds that, while both the official 
Poverty measure and his own measure yield a poverty rate 
estimate of about 12 percent in the early 1970’s, the latter 
Poverty rate had fallen to 8.4 percent by 1989, while the 
Official poverty rate had risen to about 14 percent. These 
POverty estimates and the procedures on which they rest 
have been critiqued by the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice (1996), among others. 


ĉ Jencks and Mayer (1996) calculate a poverty rate for ` 


children using an alternative price index (reflecting 
Smaller price-level increases than the official index) and 
a definition of family income that includes both the in- 
Come of nonrelatives in the family unit and the value of 
Public in-kind benefits. While the official children’s pov- 
erty rate rose 5.6 percentage points (from 14 percent to 
19.6 percent) from 1969 to 1989, their recalculated pov- 
erty rate fell by 1.3 percentage points. 
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come (consumption )-based poverty rates 
relative to the increase in NEC poverty sug- 
gest that families with the fewest capabilities 
have increased the utilization of their earn- 
ings capacity over this period. 


B. Trends in U.S. Poverty among 
Population Subgroups 

Table 1 also summarizes trends in official 
and NEC poverty for subgroups of the popu- 
lation, identified by the race, gender, and ed- 
ucation of the family head, and by family 
structure. The groups experiencing the most 
rapid growth in NEC poverty include those in 
white, male-headed, and married-couple fam- 
ilies; such families are not generally consid- 
ered economically vulnerable. Nevertheless, 
in spite of large relative increases in NEC pov- 
erty for these groups, their NEC poverty rates 
remained below the overall 5.1-percent na- 
tional rate by the end of the period. 

The most surprising story in Table 1 con- 
cerns the groups that have experienced the 
smallest increases in NEC poverty over the pe- 
riod. Although a high proportion of black or . 
Hispanic families, or those headed by a single 
female with children, are unable to be self- 
reliant, these same most-vulnerable groups 
have experienced decreases (or slow growth) 
in NEC poverty. 

These trends in poverty rates have implica- 
tions for the composition of the poor popula- 
tion over time. The NEC poverty measure 
finds that the share of the nation’s poor fami- 
lies headed by minorities, single females, and 
those with low education is larger than that 
reported by the official measure. At the same 
time, these vulnerable groups experienced 
large relative increases in their capacity to 
earn, ahd as a result, their share of the NEC 
poverty population has fallen. 

These patterns of change in NEC and offi- 
cial poverty are both revealing and puzzling. 
Numerous changes in the structure of oppor- 
tunities, choices in response to these oppor- 
tunities, and demographic changes have 
interacted with each other to contribute to 
these patterns. In Table 2, we list a number of 
these changes over the 1975—1992 period and 
summarize their effects on official and NEC 
poverty rates. 


- 
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TABLE 2—-EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGES ON OFFICIAL POVERTY AND NEC Poverty 








Change in economic 
and demographic patterns 


Official Poverty: 


1) Decrease in real value 
of public cash transfers * 


-e {Yo w ky S 


2) Increase in prevalence 
of female-headed families 


3) Increase in prevalence 
of black/Hispanic families 


4) Decrease in prevalence 
of high-school dropouts 


5) Increase in female labor- 
force participation 


6) Increase in male 
joblessness 


7) Increase in relative 
female wage rates 


8) Absolute decrease in 
low-skill male wage rates 


9) Increase in relative 
black/Hispanic wage rates 


10) Increase in within-race— 
education—gender-group 
wage inequality 


NEC Poverty: 


1) Decrease in real value 
of public cash transfers 


2) Increase in prevalence 
of female-headed families 


3) Increase in prevalence 
of black/Hispanic families 


4) Decrease in prevalence 
of high-school dropouts 


5) Increase in female labor- 
force participation 


6) Increase in male 
joblessness 


7) Increase in relative 
female wage rates 


8) Absolute decrease in 
low-skill male wage rates 


9) Increase in relative 
black/Hispanic wage rates 


10) Increase in within-race~ 
education—gender-group 
wage inequality 


ee NEP Ph PhP YS schon 
- * = 


Effect 


Increase, especially for female- 
headed families 


Increase 


`- Increase 


Decrease; perhaps increase in 
low-education poverty rate 


Decrease, especially for two- 
adult families 


Increase, especially for two- 
adult families and males 


Decrease, especially for female- 
headed families 


Increase, especially for two- 
adult families and males 


Decrease, especially for racial 
minorities 


Increase, but muted by low 
hours worked of low-skilled 
individuals 


No effect 
Increase 


Increase 


Decrease; perhaps increase in 
low-education poverty rate 


No effect 


No effect 


Decrease, especially for female- 
headed families 


Increase, especially for two- 
adult families and males 


Decrease, especially for racial 
minorities 


Increase 
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Dil. Conclusion 


Our estimates suggest several conclusions, 
First, the highest NEC poverty rates are, as 
expected, found among groups that are gen- 
erally recognized as the nation’s most vul- 


‘nerable: black, Hispanic, mother-only, and 


low-education families. The rate of NEC pov- 
erty for some Of thése groups. approaches the 
group-specific official poverty rate, even 
though the overall NEC poverty rate lies well 
below the official rate. Second, while both of- 
ficial and NEC poverty rates have increased 
over the period from 1975 to 1992, growth in 
the NEC poverty index exceeds that of the 
official poverty index. Third, in spite of the 
rapid growth of NEC poverty overall, groups 
commonly thought of as being the most vul- 
nerable (racial minorities, mother-only 
households, and those with less education) 
made progress against NEC poverty over the 
period. Conversely, groups that are generally 
viewed as economically secure (whites, two- 
parent families, and those with relatively high 
levels of schooling) have experienced in- 
creases in NEC poverty rates. It is discour- 
aging that even individuals in families with 
both parents present, and those living in a 
family headed by someone with some postse- 
condary schooling, increasingly find them- 
selves unable to escape poverty through their 
own efforts. 
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Alternative Historical Trends in Poverty 


By DAvID M. BETSON AND JENNIFER L. WARLICK* 


The Family Support Act of 1988 called for 


a scientific review of the official U.S: measure - 


of poverty, reflecting a general dissatisfaction 
with the current measure, which has not been 
revised since the mid-1960’s. A National Re- 
search Council (NRC) Panel of the National 
Academy of Sciences undertook’ that review 
and called for a new approach to poverty mea- 
surement.’ The NRC Panel criticized the cur- 
rent Census Bureau methodology because the 
current measure of poverty has failed to reflect 
important economic trends or policies aimed 
to alleviate the condition it attempts to mea- 
sure, economic poverty. 

This paper presents estimates of how the 
Panel’s recommendations would alter the pic- 
ture of the number and composition of the 
poor in the United States over the time period 
from 1979 to 1994, focusing on trends in pov- 
erty among children and the elderly. The cur- 
rent official series shows that the relative gap 
in poverty rates between children and the el- 
derly has grown since 1979. We present evi- 
dence that the poverty gap between children 
and the elderly is narrowing, not widening, 
when the Panel’s measure of family resources 
is employed. 


I. NRC Panel’s Poverty Measure 


The concept of economic poverty is simple 
to state: a family living in poverty lacks goods 


and services considered essential to human — 


well-being. However, devising: an operational 
measure of poverty that accurately reflects the 
family’s economic well-being in terms of their 
economic resources has proven difficult. 
Families and individuals are officially clas- 
sified as being in poverty if their annual money 


’* Department of Economics, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, IN 46556. 

' For a complete description of the Panel’s recommen- 
dations, see Constance F. Citro and Robert T. Michael 
(1995). One of us (Betson) was a member of the NRC 
Panel on Poverty Measurement and Family Assistance. 


income (including cash earnings, unemploy- 
ment insurance -benefits, cash benefits from 
other government programs, and other sources 
of regular nonearned income ) before taxes and 
other deductions falls below official poverty 
thresholds. The NRC Panel recommended the 


addition to these resources of several types of. 


family resources that have become major in- 
come sources since the 1960’s. These include 
noncash government transfer programs such 
as Food Stamps, school lunch, and public 
housing subsidies, and an important cash pro- 
gram administered through the tax code, the 
Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC). 

In the 1960’s, the poor were practically ex- 
empted from federal income taxation, and very 
few states taxed low-income families. The 
only tax they paid on their income was the 
Social Security Payroll tax at 3 percent of 
earnings. Today the poor are subject to con- 
siderably higher taxes at both the federal level 
and state level. The NRC Panel recommended 
that these higher taxes should be taken into 
account in measuring poverty by subtracting 
taxes paid from available resources. 

Another important trend has been the rapid 
rise in health-care expenditures directly fi- 
nanced by families (see Gregory Acs and John 
Sabelhaus, 1995). The NRC Panel recom- 
mended that the definition of family resources 
be altered to reflect the burden imposed by 
medical expenses by subtracting the amount 


of medical out-of-pocket spending from the _ 


family’s available resources. 

Finally, any family member who works con- 
tributes earnings to the family’s resources, but 
only the earnings net of the cost of employ- 
ment is available to meet the family’s eco- 
nomic needs. The Panel recommended that 4 
limited amount of child-care as well as othet 
work-related expenses should be deducted 
from the family’s available resources. 


The NRC Panel also identified three prob- . 
lems with the current specification of the pov”. - 
erty thresholds. First, the current thresholds E 
display an erratic pattern of implicit equiv”.;. 
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“Tence scales. The Panel recommended that the 
r poverty thresholds be adjusted with an explicit 
ʻ get of scales which would capture the relative 

* needs of families. Second, the current thresh- 


resource definition, “‘modified NRC Panel,” 
adds the net imputed rent of owner-occupied 
housing to the family’s available resources as 
defined by the NRC Panel.” 


? olds ignore geographic differences in the cost 
? of living; for example, the cost of housing in 
New York City is 162-percent higher than in 
rural Mississippi. 


Third, since the poverty measure was first 


introduced in the United States, there has been 

no adjustment in the real threshold levels, de- 

_ spite a nearly 30-percent increase in median 
after-tax incomes of four-person families. The 
NRC Panel argued for some upward adjust- 
ment in the poverty thresholds. More impor- 
tantly, the Panel argued for a procedure that 

' would update those thresholds over time as 
spending on necessities such as food, clothing, 
and housing changes. — 


Il. Alternative Poverty Measures 


The NRC Panel’s poverty measure would 
deviate substantially from the current Census 
definition by reformulating both the definition 
of the family’s available resources and the 
thresholds against which these resources are to 
be compared. In this paper, we will focus pri- 
marily upon the Panel’s recommendations that 
redefine the family’s available resources. Ex- 
cept where noted, we utilize the current set of 
poverty thresholds. 

We compare three alternative definitions of 
available resources to the current Census def- 
inition. The first alternative definition, denoted 


as the ‘‘expanded census’ definition, repre- . 
sents the least controversial departure from 


current practice: adding the value of nonmed- 
ical in-kind benefits and the gross amount of 
EITC received by the family to the current 
Census money-income definition. The second 
alternative definition, denoted as ‘‘NCR 
Panel’’ definition, subtracts the amount of 
taxes owed, the amount of work-related ex- 
Penses incurred, and the amount of out-of- 
Pocket spending on health care made by the 
amily, from the expanded Census definition. 
While the NRC Panel recommended that the 
Value of public housing provided be included 
. 88 a resource to the family, it chose not to in- 
Clude the implicit income that families receive 
on owning their home. Our third alternative 


The data we use for our calculations come 
from the March Supplement of the Current 
Population Survey for calendar years 1979, 
1983, 1989, and 1994. Much of the. data 
needed for the poverty calculations are in- 
cluded on the public-use files provided by the 
Census Bureau. However, data on child-care 
and medical out-of-pocket spending were im- 
puted to the data file.’ 


HI. Alternative Poverty Trends 


Estimates of the poverty rate for all persons 
utilizing the four definitions of family re- 
sources over the period of 1979—1994 are pre- 
sented in Table 1. The use of the expanded 
Census resource definition lowers the overall 
poverty rate by 19 percent in 1979, 11 percent 
in 1983, 16 percent in 1989, and 21 percent in 
1994. The NRC Panel’s resource definition in- 
creases the poverty rate of all persons by 22 
percent over the official rate in 1979, and by 
even larger percentage amounts in later years. 
The addition of net imputed rent from owner- 
occupied housing lowers the poverty rates 
compared to the rates derived from the Panel’s 
recommendation but continues to yield pov- 
erty rates higher than those produced from the 
official resource definition. While in 1979 the 
modified Panel and official Census definitions 
yield similar poverty rates, there is a 17- 
percent difference in rates by 1994. 


* A previous paper (see Betson, 1995) argued that 
the value of owner-occupied housing should be limited 
to the housing portion of the family’s needs, which we 
have assumed to be 30 percent of the family’s poverty 
threshold. 

* Child-care expenses were imputed from regression 
models estimated from the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation. Medical out-of-pocket spending was based 
upon regression analysis of the 1987 National Medical 
Expenditure Survey. See Patricia Doyle (1997) for an 
evaluation of the imputation procedure for medical out- 
of-pocket spending that is used in this paper. Annual 
work-related expenses were assumed to be $750 for a 
full-year worker in 1992 and were prorated by the number 
of weeks reported worked by each individual in the family. 
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TABLE |—IMPACT OF RESOURCE DEFINITION ON THE 
PovERTY RATES OF ALL PERSONS (PERCENTAGES) 
Definition 1979 1983 1989 1994 


Census 11.7 15.2 12.8 14.6 
Expanded Census 9.5 13.6 10.7 11.6 


NRC Panel 14.3 19.6» 17.4 18.8 
Modified Panel 11.9 16.5 15.2 17.0 


The alternative resource definitions yield 
different pictures of the sensitivity of poverty 
to recession and recovery. From 1979 to 1983, 
the official poverty rate increased by 30 per- 
cent. Over the same time period, the three al- 
ternative resource definitions indicated 
significantly larger percentage increases in 
poverty rates. As the economy recovered be- 
tween 1983 and 1989, the official poverty rate 
fell by 16 percent. The poverty rate under the 
expanded Census resource definition fell by 21 
percent, but the recovery was reflected less by 
both the NRC Panel and modified Panel defi- 
nitions which fell only 11 percent and 8 per- 
cent, respectively. Between 1989 and 1994, 
the official poverty rate rose by 14 percent, 
while all the other measures showed slightly 
less sensitivity to the declining economy. 

Although the level of poverty in the total 
population is an important social indicator, 
equally important to our thinking about pov- 
erty are the poverty rates of various subgroups 
in the population. Table 2 presents the poverty 
rates of children and the elderly using the four 
resource definitions. 

Between 1979 and 1994, the official child 
poverty rate rose from 16.4 percent to 21.8 
percent. In 1979, the poverty rate for the el- 
derly was 15.2 percent; by 1994, it had fallen 
to 11.7 percent. These trends are consistent 
with an ever-widening gap in the incidence of 
poverty among children and the elderly. In 
1979, the child poverty rate was 8-percent 
higher than the poverty rate of the elderly; but 
by 1994, poverty among children was 86- 
percent higher. 

Using the expanded Census resource defi- 
nition, the poverty rates of both children and 
the elderly are lower than the currently pub- 
lished poverty rates. However, the historical 
trend in child poverty rates relative to the el- 


TABLE 2— THE IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE RESOURCE 
DEFINITIONS ON CHILD AND ELDERLY POVERTY 
RATES (PERCENTAGES) 





Definition 1979 1983 1989 1994 
Child Poverty Rates: 
Census 16.4 22.3 19.6 21.8 
Expanded Census 12.6 19.7 160 1646 
NRC*Panel - 18.2 27.4 23.7 253 
Modified Panel 15.7 23.9 22.0 23.6 
Elderly Poverty Rates: 
Census 15.2 13.8 11.4 11.7 
Expanded Census 13.5 12.0 9.6 9.7 
NRC Panel 22.4 20.4 19.4 20.9 
Modified Panel 16.2 14.6 15.0 16.3 


derly is consistent with the widening poverty 
gap between children and the elderly found in 
the official series. In 1979, the child poverty 
rate was 7-percent lower than the poverty rate 
of the elderly; but by 1994, poverty among 
children was 71-percent higher. 

Between 1979 and 1983, the NRC Panel, 
modified Panel, and Census resource defi- 
nitions produce similar trends in poverty 


rates: increasing poverty among children © 


with declining poverty in the elderly popu- 
lation. The relative poverty gap widens over 
this four-year period. After 1983, a different 
trend emerges. In 1983, the child poverty 
rate using the Panel definition was 34- 
percent higher than the poverty rate of the 
elderly, while the modified Panel definition 
yielded a 64-percent differential in poverty 
rates. By 1994, the differential in poverty 
rates fell to 21 percent under the Panel’s def- 
inition and to 45 percent with the modified 
Panel resource definition. Between 1983 and 
1994, the poverty gap narrows. We find that 
the diminishing gap in the incidence of pov- 
erty between children and the elderly is at- 
tributable to the differences in medical 
out-of-pocket spending between families 
with children and the elderly. The poverty 
rates of both groups increase when these ex- 
penses are subtracted from income; how- 
ever, the effect is much greater for the 
elderly. 
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IV. Setting the Poverty Thresholds 


Previous research has shown that the 
= Panel’s recommendations for determining the 


i ` poverty thresholds can have a differential im- 
‘ pact on the poverty rates of various subgroups 


in the population. For example, a previous pa- 
per found that the poverty rate of single-elderly 
individuals would be greatly reduced by the 
use of the Panel’s equivalence scales, while 
poverty among children would be unaffected 
(see Betson, 1996). 

To quantify the sensitivity of our findings of 
a diminishing poverty gap between children 
and the elderly to choice of poverty thresholds, 
we identified new poverty populations by uni- 


- formly increasing and decreasing the current 


poverty thresholds by 20 percent. We then 
computed the ratio of the percentage change 
in the poverty rate of children to the percent- 
age change in the poverty rate of the elderly. 
If this ratio is greater (less) than 1 when we 
lowered poverty thresholds, the poverty gap 
would further narrow (widen) with a choice 
of a lower threshold. Conversely, if the ratio 
is less (greater) than 1 when we raised the 
poverty thresholds, the poverty gap would nar- 
row (widen). The average ratio over the four 
years of data when using the Panel’s resource 
definition was 1.09 when the thresholds were 
lowered and 0.92 when the thresholds were 
raised. When the modified Panel definition 
was employed, the average ratio was 1.09 
when the thresholds were lowered and 0.82 
when the thresholds were raised. These results 
suggest that our findings of a diminishing pov- 
erty gap between children and the elderly will 
not be altered by alternative definitions of pov- 
erty thresholds that maintain the current equiv- 
alence scales. 


V. Conclusion 
In this paper, we have provided evidence 


that how we measure a family’s resources is 
an important factor in determining the number 
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and the composition of America’s poor. The 
current resource definition employed by the 
Census Bureau is commonly acknowledged to 
be inadequate for measuring poverty. We have 
shown that incremental corrections that .ac- 
count for the value of in-kind benefits and the 
EITC do not fully reflect the resources that a 


family has-te meet its nonmedical necessities. 


Only if the measurement of the family’s re- 
sources also takes into account the taxes paid 
by the family, the cost of earning one’s in- 
come, the value of home-ownership, and the 
medical expenses incurred by the family, will 
an accurate ordering of the nation’s families 
be achieved. Moreover, less-comprehensive 
measures distort the trends in the rates of pov- 
erty among children relative to those among 
the elderly. The more-comprehensive resource 
measure envisioned by the NRC Panel and 
modified here shows that, contrary to the cur- 
rent poverty series, the relative poverty gap 
between children and the elderly 1s narrowing, 
not widening. 
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Poverty-Measurement Research Using the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey and the Survey of Income 
and Program Participation 


By KATHLEEN SHORT, MARTINA SHEA, DA 


ae 
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The most recent comprehensive examina- 
tion of poverty measurement in the United 
States was conducted by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (NAS ) Panel on Poverty and 
Family Assistance (Constance F. Citro and 
Robert T. Michael, 1995). In their report, the 
Panel recommended changing the definition of 
both the poverty thresholds and the resources 
that are used to measure poverty. In this paper 
we implement a number of the Panel’s basic 
procedures, with slight modifications, to ob- 
tain experimental poverty rates for 1991 to 
1996.’ 

This paper presents poverty estimates using 
thresholds derived from the 1989—1991 Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey (CEX), and using 
family resources based on the 1991 panel of 
the Survey of Income and Program Partici- 
pation (SIPP) and the March 1992 Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The resulting ex- 
perimental poverty rates are compared to those 
based on the official measure. While most pre- 
vious work has examined the new poverty 
measure exclusively using the CPS, this paper 
presents, for the first time, estimates from the 
SIPP, the survey that the Panel recommended 
should become.the official source of poverty 
resource measurement. Additional estimates 
from the CPS from 1992-1996 are presented 
in order to examine the behavior of these ex- 
perimental poverty rates over time. 


* Short and Shea: Housing and Household Economics 
Statistics Division, Census Bureau, Washington, DC 
20233; Johnson and Garner: Division of Price and Index 
Number Research, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, DC 20212. All views expressed in this paper are those 
of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the policies 
of the Bureau of the Census or the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

. ' For a more comprehensive version see: 


http:// www.census.gov/www/hhes/povmeas:htm 
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Our findings reveal that changes in the pov- 
erty rates based on the official and the exper- 
imental measures are similar over time. We 
show that poverty rates using SIPP data:are 
below those using the CPS. We also show that 
using the experimental poverty measure yields 
a poverty population that looks more like the 
total population in terms of various demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics 
than does the poverty population based on the 
current official measure. 


I. Defining the Thresholds 


The Panel recommended that the poverty 
thresholds should be based on a percentage of 
the median expenditures for a basic bundle 
which includes food, clothing, shelter, and 
utilities. A small multiplier is applied to this 
value to account for other needs (e.g., house- 
hold supplies, personal care). The actual ex- 
penditures of a consumer unit, comprising two 
adults and two children, from the CEX data 
are used. Following Garner et al. (1998) we 
use the average of upper and lower values for 
the percentages and multipliers to obtain a 
poverty threshold for the reference unit 
(shown in Table 1). The resulting threshold is 
very close to median expenditures on the basic 
bundle. We update the threshold from 1991 
using the CPI-U. While the Panel recom- 
mended updating by the change in median ex- 
penditures each year, Johnson et al. (1997) 
showed that the change in median expendi- 
tures were similar to the inflation rate over this 


entire period, but the annual changes were — 


more volatile than the inflation rate. 
The reference threshold is adjusted to reflect 
geographic differences in costs, using intef 


area housing price indexes based on data from 
the 1990 Census on gross rent for apartments .° 
(as did the Panel). We use a two-parametel =: 
equivalence scale that accounts for the differ. -z 
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e Tane 1—POVERTY THRESHOLDS FOR UNITS COMPRISING 
Two ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN 


Poverty threshold ($) 

Year Official Experimental 

€ 1991 13,812 13,891 
1992 14,228 14,309 
1993 14,654 14,738 
19947 15,029 eee 15,115 
1995 15,455 15,543 
1996 15,911 16,002 





ing needs of adults and children and the econ- 

- omies of scale of living in larger families. This 
scale is (A + PC)’, where A and C represent 
the number of adults and children, P represents 
the adult-equivalent of one child, and F rep- 
resents the economies of scale. We use P = 
0.7 and a scale economy factor F = 0.65, since 
these scales minimize the effect on overall 
poverty and are most similar to the current 
scales; however, different equivalence scales 
can change the composition of poverty (see 
Citro and Michael, 1995; Johnson et al., 
1997). 


Il. Defining Resources 


Following the Panel’s recommendation, we 
use an experimental resource measure that is 
based on money income plus the value of in- 
kind transfers but which excludes taxes, child- 
support paid, and work-related expenditures. 
We use the following in-kind valuation 
methods: 


(1) Food stamps, reported face value; 

(11) School lunch, reported receipt, imputed 
value; 

(iii) School breakfast, reported receipt, im- 
puted value in SIPP; 

(iv) Housing subsidies, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development’s fair- 
market rents in SIPP (see Martina Shea 
et al., 1997), modeled in the CPS (see 
Census Bureau, 1997); 

(v) Energy assistance, reported in SIPP; 

(vi) Women, Infants, and Children Program 
(WIC), reported in SIPP. 
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Benefits from WIC, school-breakfast, and 
energy-assistance programs are added to the 
SIPP resource measure but not the CPS mea- 
sure. Not including these three benefits in- 
creases the standardized experimental poverty 
rate by 0.2 percentage points in the SIPP 
measure. 

From the cash and_in-kind transfer total we. . 
subtract the following expenses: 


(i) Work-related transportation and miscel- 
laneous expenses, a fixed amount per 
week per working adult, not to exceed 
earnings;? 

(i1) Child-care expenses, reported in SIPP 
and imputed to the CPS (see Short et al., 
1996); 

(111) Medical out-of-pocket expenditures, im- 
puted in both surveys (see David Betson, 
1997a, b; Patricia Doyle, 1997); 

(iv) Taxes, imputed in the CPS; 

(v) Child-support paid, reported in SIPP. 


Our treatment of the last two elements differs 
between the two surveys. In the CPS, taxes 
paid are modeled in every year, including the 
value of the Earned Income Credit (EIC) re- 
ceived. The SIPP collects information on taxes 
paid in an annual tax module; we are currently 
evaluating these data to develop a tax estima- 
tion procedure for the SIPP. For the purpose 
of this paper, we do not subtract taxes from 
income for the SIPP analysis. Our calculations 
show that accounting for taxes in our stan- 
dardized experimental CPS measure increases 
the poverty rate by about 1.0 percentage point. 
Further, information on child-support pay- 
ments are not available in the CPS and, there- 
fore, are not included in the CPS estimates 
reported here. Calculations show that account- 
ing for child-support paid in the SIPP experi- 
mental measure increases the poverty rate by 
less than 0.1 percentage point. 


I. Results 


At this stage of analyzing the Panel’s rec- 
ommendations, poverty rates are important 


? The Panel estimate of $14.42 for 1992 was price- 
adjusted for other years. 
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. TABLE 2—-POVERTY RATES, 1991 (PERCENTAGE POOR) 








NAS experimental measure 


Official Nonstan- 
definition Standardized dardized 
Sample CPS "SIPP CPS SIPP CPS SIPP 
All persons 14/2 12.1 14.2 14.2 18.9 13.6 
Children This “Be ‘199 200 “264 189 
Elderly 12.4 9.0 14.9 15.3 20.3 14.5 
White 11.3 9.3 12,1 12.0 16.) 11.5 
Black 32.7 29.0 27.4 28.4 36.7 26.8 
Hispanic 28.7 27.6 30.6 30.8 40.0 29.5 
One or more 
“workers 9.3 6.6 10.4 9.6 14.3 9.0 
Married-couple 
families 7.2 6.3 8.3 9.3 11.9 8.8 
Female-householder 
families 39,7 35.5 35.7 35.2 45.0 33.6 


as a starting point from which to examine 
trends and the composition of the poverty 
population. In Table 2, poverty rates using 
the official thresholds and resource measure 
for different demographic groups are com- 
pared to the poverty rates based on our im- 
plementation of the Panel’s proposed 
method using the SIPP and CPS for 1991. 
As shown, poverty rates using the official 
definition with SIPP data are smaller than of- 
ficial CPS-based poverty rates.’ In order to 
examine the effects on the composition of 
the poverty population, we adjust the exper- 
imental thresholds by a percentage of the 
threshold to obtain an overall poverty rate 
equal to the official rate. The standardized 
rates in Table 2 show that children, blacks, 
and people in female-householder families 
are less likely to be classified as poor under 
the new measure, while all other groups 
shown are more likely to be classified as 
poor. 

Since the experimental standardized poverty 
rate is lower than the official rate for children, 
blacks, and persons in female-householder 
families, we would expect that their represen- 
tation in the poverty population would be 
lower, and vice versa for those with higher 


$ SIPP was designed to do a more complete job of col- 
iecting income data than the CPS. 
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TABLE 3——PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION 
BY CHARACTERISTIC, 1991 (PERCENTAGES) 








Poverty 
population 
NAS 
experimental 
Total Official measure, 
population definition ` ` standardized 
- Sample CPS SIPP CPS SIPP CPS SIPP 
Children 26.2 26.9 40.2 43.9 36.8 37.7 
Elderly 12.2 11.5 10.6 8.6 12.8 12.4 
White 83.7 83.3 66.5 64.2 71.2 70.3 
Black 12.5 12.5 28.7 30.1 24.1 24.9 
_ Hispanic 8.8 9.3 17.8 21.2 18.9 20.0 
One or more 
workers . 84.5 82.0 54.9 45.1 61.7 55.2 
Married-couple 
families 79.7 80.3 44.8 44.7 50.6 54.2 
Female-houscholder 
families `“ 16.4 16.6 50.9 52.2 44.4 42.4 


rates. As seen in previous research, using the 
new measure results in a poverty population 
that more closely resembles the total popula- 
tion. This is illustrated in Table 3, which 
shows the composition of the total population 
versus that of the poverty population under the 
different measures. 

Finally, Table 4 shows that over the 1991- 


1996 period, rates under the official and ex- . 


perimental methodologies behave similarly, 
increasing over the 1991—1993 period and 
decreasing over the 1993-1996 period. The 
table shows standardized experimental -pov- 
erty rates calibrated to the 1991 official rate. 
The official rate rises from 14.2 percent to 
15.1 percent from 1991 to 1993 and falls to 
13.7 percent by 1996.* The standardized ex- 
perimental rate rises from 14.2 percent to 
15.4 percent from 1991 to 1993 and falls to 
13.4 percent by 1996. However, over the 
1993—1996 period, poverty rates drop more 
under the experimental measure for some 


‘ Controlling the experimental measure to match the 
official poverty rate in 1996 instead of 1991 shows thé 
same pattern: an increase from 14.5 percent in 1991 tO 
15.7 percent in 1993, followed by a reduction to 13.7 per 
cent in 1996. a a E : 
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Su TABLE 4—Poverty RaTES, 1991 --1996, CPS 


2 (PERCENTAGE Poor) 
Rel E AT 
A Sample 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
$ official Measure: 
All persons 14.2 14.8 15.1 14.6 13.8 13.7 
Children 21.8 22.4 22.7 21.8 20.8 20.5 
Elderly 12.4 °12.9 12.2 11.7 10.5 10.8 
"White CM3 M9 1227 N7 n2 n2 
Black 32.7 33.4 33.1 30.6 29.3 28.4 
Hispanic 28.7 29.6 30.6 30.7 30.3 29.4 
One or more 
workers 9.3 9.7 9.9 9.6 9.5 9.5 
Married-couple 
families 7.2 7.7 8.0 7.4 6.8 6.9 
Female-householder 
families 39.7 390 38.7 38.6 36.5 35.8 
`T NAS Experimental Measure (Standardized): 
All persons 14.2 15.0 15.4 14.3 13.4 13.4 
Children 19.9 20.7 21.0 19.3 17.8 17.7 
Elderly 14.9 16.1 16.2 15.7 14.6 15.2 
White 12.1 12.7 12.9 12.3 11.5 11.5 
Black 27.4 29.2 30.1 25.2 24.6 24.5 
Hispanic 30.6 31.1 31.0 30.1 28.0 27.8 
One or more 
workers 10.4 10.7 11.1 10,2 9,7 9.7 
Married-couple 
families 8.3 9.1 9.2 8.3 7.6 7.6 
Female-householder 
families * 35.7 35.3 35.2 34.1 31.3 31.6 





groups, such as children and blacks. This 

drop appears to be due to the addition of the 
Earned Income Credit in the resource mea- 
sure. This result highlights the ability of the 
new measure to capture the effects of many 
tax and transfer policies. 


IV. Next Steps 


Future poverty-measurement research will 
address refinements in the thresholds and the 
Way in which resources are defined. Further 
Work on the threshold side includes examining 
other geographic adjustments and equivalence 
Scales. While the procedure used here to adjust 

. for geographic differences in housing prices is 


_ Understandable and operationally feasible, it 


: does not account for housing cost differences 
+ Within areas or for quality differences. Addi- 
< Yonally, since the choice of an equivalence 
x Scale can have large effects on the composition 
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of the poverty population, the selection of ap- 
propriate equivalence scales must be further 
examined. 

On defining resources or “‘income,’’ the 
largest remaining challenge involves calcu- 


_lating taxes to arrive at an after-tax income 


measure in the SIPP. Other work involves 
further examination of the imputation proce- 
dures used to produce the medical out-of- 
pocket and housing-subsidy values. Because 
aggregate imputed values are calibrated to 
benchmark totals, outcomes are quite sensi- 
tive to changes in these totals. Finally, new 
data collected in the SIPP this year, which 
allows a Statistical match to the Medical Ex- 
penditure Panel Survey, may result in im- 
proved methods of valuing this element of the 
measure of resources. 
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AFRICAN-AMERICAN ECONOMIC GAINS: 
A LONG-TERM ASSESSMENT' 


Race and Class in Postindustrial Employment 


The decline in black men’s employment . 


since 1940 has posed a significant puzzle. 
Black men’s 1940 employment rate (76 per- 
cent) exceeded white men’s by 2 points, but 
by 1960 their 69-percent rate was 7 points be- 
low white men’s. By 1985, the black rate of 


` 56 percent was 14 points below whites’. The 


racial employment gap exists for all significant 
subgroups but is largest at low skill/experi- 
ence levels. Explanations abound, but most 


‘commentators endorse some combination of 


discrimination, declining demand for less- 
skilled inexperienced workers, changing val- 


= ues toward work among blacks, government 


welfare, and suburbanization of employment. 
In this maze even economists have admitted 
that the problem may transcend ordinary meth- 
ods of analysis. Albert Rees (1986 p. 623) 
concluded that racial employment differences 
may stem from aspects of the ““contemporary 
social structure or culture of the black ghetto’’ 
making it ‘‘hard to disentangle causes from 
effects” so that ‘‘the techniques of economics 


' May be less useful than those of social 
, anthropology.” 


One need not abandon economics, but as 


- Rees suggests, techniques of social anthro- 
_ Pology can clarify long-term changes in 
. black employment. The parsimony of the 
- Choice-theoretic framework of modern eco- 


homics produces what the anthropologist 
Clifford Geertz (1973 p. 27) has termed 


> sk ° ` . : 
- thin description’’; economic models pro- 


7 
; 
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By GERALD D. JAYNES* -. ʻa. 


vide a schematization of theoretical possi- 
bilities that generally cannot be finely 
distinguished by the statistical data avail- 
able. ‘“Thick description,” by centering on 
the subjects’ personal views of the motiva- 
tions, attitudes, and beliefs undergirding 
their observed behavior, adds flesh to these 
schematizations. It constructs interpretations 
derived from the meaning social actions 
have for the actors performing the acts. Such 
interpretations contextualize the actors’ con- 
ceptual meanings within the social structure 
in which their actions occur, and this can 
help the analyst disentangle the cultural 
factors from structural determinants of 
behavior. 

Thick description interprets the conceptual 
meaning of concepts such as the reservation 
wage and opportunity cost to determine why 
and how decisions are made in terms respect- 


ful to the decision-maker’s perspective. In ef- 


fect it asks: what are the arguments of the 
agent’s preference field? To do this subject- 
centered analysis requires discursive data from 
its subjects. Recent studies of price and quan- 
tity decision-making based on surveys of ac- 
tual decision-makers (Truman Bewley, 1997; 
Alan S. Blinder et al., 1998) and the NBER 
employment survey of inner-city black males 
(Richard B. Freeman and Harry J. Holzer, 
1986) are examples of such discursive data. 
Yet, as valuable a resource as the NBER sam- 
ple has proved to be, it has limitations. Like 
all survey instruments, its design was con- 
structed by researchers who solicited data 
from respondents. The researcher and subject 
interact to produce the conceptual context sur- 
rounding the data. Since a good design will be 
driven by theory, questions crucial to eliciting 
the respondents’ own understanding of their 
behavior may be omitted. Survey instruments 
must be supplemented with unsolicited data: 
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discursive data that is independent of the 
researcher. 
I am currently combining choice-theoretic 
theory and solicited data (e.g., Census data 
and ethnographic research) with unsolicited 
data (autobiography, letters, primary historical 
documents, and a subgenre of rap music I label 
‘“testimonial ‘rap’’) to ‘construct subject- 
centered analyses of the behavior of the urban 
poor. This paper gives an example of this 
methodology by applying it to the question of 
black employment. 


I. Some Facts 


Table 1 shows that in 1940, compared to 
other regions, the high black employment rate 
in the South was an anomaly; black employ- 
ment in the South converged to the other 
regions by 1960, and therefore, the decline in 
black employment during the two decades was 
a Southern adjustment. The decline in the 
South accompanied black urbanization, a phe- 
nomenon attributed to the push factor of ag- 
ricultural mechanization (John Cogan, 1982). 
In a purely descriptive sense, the decline in 
black employment was attributable to the de- 
cline in the demand for agricultural labor. 
However, careful consideration reveals that 
this description does not reveal much. The de- 
cline in white male employment was also a 
Southern phenomenon driven by urbanization. 
Black men’s adverse relative employment in 
1960 was due to preexisting employment 
problems in cities. The crucial problem is not 
explaining why black employment fell but ex- 
plaining why urban black employment was 
and remains so low. 

Several observations merit emphasis. First, 
the data (not shown) demonstrate that em- 
ployment and black—white differences among 
fixed education—age groups changed little be- 
tween 1940 and 1970 (teenagers and those at 
or near retirement ages were exceptions). 
Thus changes in social-welfare programs of 
the 1960’s cannot be important primary 
causes. Also, since with urbanization Southern 
black employment converges to the non- 
South, North-South differences in values 
were not primary causes. The differences must 
be rural—urban. Finally, convergence occurs 
so quickly that the causes must relate to 
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TABLE 1—BLACK MALE EMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES 








BY REGION 
Region 1940 1960 1985 
Northeast 64 72 50 
North Central 67 68 47 
West 65 74 59 
South 79 69 58 
United States 76 ~° "69° > 56 


Black/white 1.02 0.90 0.79 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


changes in social structure, not cultural values. 
A conclusion consistent with the observation 
that the most significant black—white differ- 
ences are post-1970, a period when real wages 
of less-skilled men fell drastically, is that all 
less-skilled men reduced their labor supply. 
Below I focus on why black employment lev- 
els fell more. 


H. Identity And Labor Supply 


Crucial to my interpretation of the deter- 
minants of labor supply is the interaction of 
culture and social structure in the formation of 
an individual’s social identity and worldview. 
Understanding a worldview and its relation- 
ship to social identity requires subject- 
centered analysis. Space limits the discussion 
to one example, but it is informative. Lower- 
working-class blacks’ use of the metaphor 
‘‘slave’’ to describe certain jobs spans the 20th 
century manifesting considerable continuity in 
worldview. To see the relation between world- 
view, identity, and labor supply requires ex- 
plication of the social meaning of ‘‘slave.’’ AS 
metaphor ‘‘slave’’ does not refer to all em- 
ployment. The characteristics of a ‘‘slave’’ are 
demeaning and close supervision, low pay, 
and little opportunity for career advancement. 
Use of the term is not restricted to hustlers oF 
to men. New York’s black domestics refert 
to the corner of 174th Street and Sedgwick 
Avenue, where whites would drive by and hire. 
workers, as the ‘‘Bronx slave market.” 

To hold a slave job is likely to damage one’s 
self-esteem and identity. Thus, a slave is some 
thing to be avoided. As blacks urbanized, thé 
interaction of culture and changing soct 
structure significantly altered three’ determh, : 
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' pants of labor supply: the proportion of jobs Moore, 1985; Ellis Cose, 1993; Lawrence D. 


` viewed as slave jobs increased, as did the net 
‘ benefits of feigning deference to whites; real 
and perceived blocks to opportunity decreased 
the means of avoiding slave jobs; and identity- 
formation among the young crystallized 
around new role models for maintaining self- 
esteem. These changes were interactive. 
Ill. Avoidance and Self-Respect: Equilibria 
in Racialized Labor Markets 


Prior to the 1970’s, mores regulating inter- 
racial contacts, although less blatant and rigid 
in the North, included an expectation that 
blacks would assume deferential roles. Blacks 
interacting with white employees and employ- 
ers were forced to submit to demeaning con- 
ditions of work that transcended the usual 
kinds of differential treatment in hiring, job 
assignments, and promotions currently under- 


stood to be employment discrimination. 


Blacks’ major defense against such relations 
was avoidance of whites. Given alternatives, 
they avoided working with or for whites unless 
they were compensated for the psychological 
costs incurred. 

The complex issues of race and class un- 
derlying treatment of blacks are considerably 
more complicated today. Many blacks have 
achieved levels of success at virtually all levels 
of the occupational structure. Yet, blacks say 
that, on the job and elsewhere, they are often 
subjected to rude treatment, excluded from so- 
cial networks, or merely tolerated by bellig- 
erent or condescending whites assuming 
superior intellectual capabilities. The costs of 
interracial contact continue to induce blacks of 
all class backgrounds to adopt strategies de- 
Signed to avoid interracial contacts with high 
probability of generating a loss of self-esteem. 
Several studies document black professionals 
In predominately white organizations as being 
discontented, under great stress, and conse- 
quently fleeing their fields in considerable 
numbers to find environments more insulated 

om demeaning interracial contacts. A com- 
mon complaint is that, to smooth relations with 
White coworkers, and therefore have a chance 
at a successful career, blacks must mask their 
Views on race and perfect a persona that down- 
Plays black identity (Edward Irons and Gilbert 


Bobo, 1997). 

In such labor markets, blacks’ reservation 
wages will include the expected costs of inter- 
acting with whites. Insufficient wages will not 
be accepted, or if the psychic costs prove 
higher than expected, blacks will quit or cause 
enough “‘trouble’’ to be fired. Black workers 


. should be expected to undergo significant job 


search and have higher turnover rates than 
whites. Employers who do not discriminate in 
the commonly accepted meaning of the term 
may be no better at providing blacks a ‘‘com- 
fortable’? work environment because a pri- 
mary impediment is lack of knowledge. 
Moreover, providing such an environment will 
raise costs (especially if a trade-off between 
black and white comfort exists). Equilibrium 
may entail an extreme form of the segregation 
predicted by the Becker-Arrow model of dis- 
crimination (Gary S. Becker, 1957; Kenneth 
J. Arrow, 1972, 1973): in the absence of a 
cadre of black entrepreneurs, blacks may exit 
the labor market for earning activities that 
minimize their relations with whites. Because 
there is no a priori reason to think that the psy- 
chic costs of black—white relations differ by 
class, and because there is reason to believe 
that racial climates on less-skilled jobs may be 
less gentile, lower-class blacks who will have 
lower wage offers will be most likely to leave 
the market. In equilibrium, some blacks will 


' be employed in the interracial labor market, 


and some will be employed or self-employed 
in a black market. 

Because black-white residential segrega- 
tion had very different employment effects in 
rural and urban settings, urbanization in- 
creased on-the-job interracial contacts, thereby 
multiplying the proportion of jobs classified as 
slave jobs. In rural economies, places of work 
and residence coincide; residential segregation 
insulated blacks from both competition and 
employment contact with whites. In urban 
economies, blacks faced direct employment 
competition and contact with whites because 
high population densities in compact land 
areas accommodated residential segregation 
but were incongruent with absolute employ- 
ment segregation. 

In agriculture, blacks’ demand for self- 
employment to avoid contact with whites 
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led to the sharecropping tenancy system, 
which permitted blacks a large degree of in- 
dependence from close supervision and con- 
tact with whites. At mid-20th century, blacks 
continued to view farming as a means of 
avoiding working under the close supervision 
of whites who talked to them with extreme dis- 


respect (Charles S. Johnson, 1943; Roger L. 


Ransom and Richard Sutch, 1977; Jaynes, 
1986). In urban economies economic segre- 
gation was occupational. Blacks were segre- 
gated into the most menial jobs where pay was 
meager and employment often very unstable. 
Yet discrimination and occupational segrega- 
tion did not buffer blacks from close work 
contact with whites who expected blacks to 
assume subordinate and demeaning roles. Rac- 
ist attitudes among whites restricted the oc- 
cupational choices of black women to stable 
but extremely low-paying, physically demand- 
ing and psychologically demeaning domestic 
service. Blacks avoiding white contact worked 
in the black segregated economy or became 
self-employed. 


IV. Class Structure and Urban Opportunity 


Black class structure circa 1940 illustrates 
the incentives for youths to enter extra-legal 
activities. Each class contained members oc- 
cupiéed in gray- or black-market activities, but 
their proportion declined as class status rose. 
Even upper-class ‘‘respectables’’ accorded 
status to wealthy entrepreneurs like Casper 
Holstein, a West Indian immigrant porter who 
rose to preside over Harlem’s busiest and most 
prosperous business, the illegal numbers or 
policy game. Prestigious role models like 
Holstein underscore Gunnar Myrdal’s obser- 
vation that many lower-class urban youths 
might aspire to a career in vice and crime (St. 
Francis Drake and Horace Cayton, 1945; 
Myrdal, 1962 p. 705; David Levering Lewis, 
1981). In contrast to legal work where blacks 
were largely proscribed to menial jobs, a 
Sharp, hardworking youth could aspire to a 
criminal career. 

The numbers game was a major source of 
gambling, and a thriving business and source 
of employment for thousands of blacks. Many 
of the black men imputed zero earnings by 
the Census (22 percent in 1959) could have 
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been found in this or other illegal industries. 
In Harlem during the mid-1950’s numbers 
runners (entry-level employees) earned ap- 
proximately the annual earnings of the me- 
dian full-time black male in New York City, 
Given the risks involved (see Alex Haley, 
1965) and the comparability of entry-level 
earnings to earnings of black men generally, 
the young did not enter with the prospects of 
immediate wealth. Many discounted or ig- 
nored the risks and entered criminal careers 
hoping to attain wealth and ghetto fame. 
Equally important, they worked outside the 
formal economy, avoiding the slave jobs and 
their demeaning race relations. 

Those involved in the extralegal lifestyle 
carved out a social existence structurally sim- 


_ ilar to sharecropping. The possibility of attain- 


ing success, landownership in the rural south 
or wealth and prestige as a ghetto hustler, and 
the open access to the “‘chase’’ provided the 


- means by which young people could maintain 


an identity and self-esteem by pursuing a life 
plan that they could value. The institutions 
were similar in another respect: while eager 
young entrants to the ‘‘chase’’ were confident 
they would defy the odds against success, most 
hustlers and criminals, similar to most tenant 
farmers who found themselves landless and 
poor at early middle-age, would be disap- 
pointed, learning that crime usually leads to 
lengthy periods of incarceration or to an abrupt 
and violent.end to a short life. 

The social structures of inner cities in the 
1940’s and 1990’s are similar with two major 
exceptions: the numbers economy has been 
replaced by the drug economy, and middle- 
class blacks are a much lower presence. 
Continuities in worldview suggested by the 
persistent social meaning of ‘‘slave’’ support 
other methods of thick description in indicat- 
ing that, for the less skilled, labor-supply de- 
cisions remain similar. Ethnographical and 
autobiographical accounts of life in cities con- 
firm this motivation for high labor turnover 
rates and extralegal hustling. Employee~ 
employer relations across the color line 
remain a major impediment to labor-force paf- 
ticipation among less-skilled blacks (Elijah 
Anderson, 1980; Freeman and Holzer, 1986 
pp. 16-18; Joleen Kirschenman and Kathry2 
Neckerman, 1991). de 
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A New Yorker of the 1950’s explains why 


_ he quit his ‘‘slave’’ job: ‘‘My brothers, they 


can’t stand to be around gray people [whites]. 
That’s why they all stand around 143rd Street 
and take numbers. I guess we couldn’t make 
jt outside of some Harlem somewhere. We 
weren't cut out to play that boy role.’’ He con- 
tinued: “ʻA cat got to’take a whole lotta s--t for 


-fifty dollars a week.” ‘‘I don’t think the stuff 


that a man has to take down here is worth fifty 
dollars a week; it’s worth a lot more, at least 
ten times more’’ (Claude Brown, 1965 p. 
296). Nathan McCall, who sold drugs in 
Portsmouth, Virginia, during the 1970’s, de- 
scribed similar motivations: ‘‘All that mat- 
tered to me was that he chose not to earn his 
living slaving at the shipyard or bowing to 
white folks on some other gig. Turkey had an 
older brother who was definitely a hustler. He 
and his friends gave me my first inside look at 
those blacks who live and operate almost com- 
pletely outside the white man’s system. They 
make money doing business with other 
blacks’? (McCall, 1994 pp. 80-81). 

Access to means of avoidance and its 
costs are highly differentiated by class. 
Middle-class African-Americans working in 
majority-white organizations are compen- 
sated generously for any stress and loss of 
self-esteem they might suffer. Moreover, 
they possess superior self-employment op- 
tions. Less-skilled blacks frequently face 
more blatant affronts to their self-worth for 
remuneration that leaves them below or just 
above poverty. For many, the declining- 
wage, post-1970 labor market has not met 
their price for adjustment and conformity. 
Given the context of contemporary race re- 


_ lations and post-1970 wage deterioration 
. (real mean weekly wages of black dropouts 
` declined 32 percent during 1969-1984), a 
_ Zap exists between blacks’ offered and res- 


ervation wages. Given their limited skills, 


_ avoidance of a slave job leads to rebellion 
, and crime or, for young women, public 
: g assistance. 


Many less-skilled younger men find their 
identity and self-esteem threatened in the la- 
or market. They enter the underground 


a į economy where, in the short term, they suf- 


7 fer less embarrassment and psychological 
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Quit Behavior as a Measure of Worker Opportunity: 
Black Workers in the Interwar Industrial North 


By WARREN C. WHATLEY AND STAN SEDO * 


Since Gary S. Becker (1957), economists 
= have developed a variety of models to describe 
~. how the racial prejudices of workers, employ- 
> ers, and consumers lead to labor-market dis- 
- crimination by race. Notable examples include 
+ Kenneth J. Arrow (1972, 1973), Edmund S. 
+ Phelps (1972), Dennis J. Aigner and Glen C. 
=. Cain (1977), Shelly J. Lundberg and Richard 
-~ Startz (1983), Paul Milgrom and Sharon 
- Olster (1987), and Dan A. Black (1995). As 
- varied as these models are, each focuses on the 
-~ wage component of the employment package, 
"attempting to show how racial ‘prejudices re- 
- sult in lower wages for black workers. Racial 
' discrimination, however, can take a variety of 
nonwage forms. Racial differences in unem- 
ployment rates are well known and date back 
to at least 1930 (Ricard Vedder and Lowell 
_ Galloway, 1992). Robert E. B. Lucas (1974) 
` finds that blacks have, on average, poorer non- 
wage job attributes than whites, and histori- 
cally blacks have been overrepresented in 
seasonal, hot, dirty, and dangerous jobs 
-` (Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, 1931; 
.. Gunnar Myrdal, 1944). Of the major employ- 
ers of black workers before World War II, the 
: Ford Motor Company stands out for the op- 
= portunities it offered blacks; yet even Ford 
. concentrated black workers in the foundry 
= Without paying them the compensating wage 
; differential it had to pay white foundry work- 
= ers (Christopher L. Foote et al., 1997). These 
7 Tesults indicate that studies of racial discrimi- 
: Ration that focus solely on wages are 
- Incomplete. 
; In this paper we investigate the structure of 
*- Tacial discrimination in U.S. labor markets be- 
, tween 1919 and 1943 in a way that incorpo- 
» Tates information on the entire wage package. 
g We do this by focusing on worker quit behav- 
lor rather than wages. The simplest of eco- 


3> * Department of Economics, University of Michigan, 
<> Ann Arbor, MI 48109. 





‘nomic assumptions says that a worker is more 


likely to quit his or her current job when the 
expected utility of an alternative employment 
package exceeds the expected utility of the 
current job. Black (1995) shows that, if some 
employers in the labor market discriminate 
against blacks in hiring, then black workers 
must search employers for a racial match in 
addition to the typical job match that other 
workers seek. In equilibrium, the additional 
monopsony power that employers have over 
black workers results in poorer job matches for 
black workers and lower reservation utilities. 
A lower reservation utility reduces job search 
and the propensity to quit. Also, since some 
employers do not hire black workers, these 
workers must search more firms to find a job. 
This increases the expected cost of job search, 
which further reduces the propensity to quit. 

In this paper we use the personnel records 
of black and white workers hired between 
1919 and 1943 to compare their conditional 
quit hazards. During this period, black workers 
became a significant presence in Northern la- 
bor markets for the first time. Nativistic and 
racialistic thinking was widespread, and racial 
conflict in the workplace periodically led to 
hate strikes and racially motivated social dis- 
turbances. Many Northern employers believed 
that black workers were inferior to whites, that 
they were best-suited for hot jobs, and that 
they were not intelligent or disciplined enough 
to keep up with the pace of work in Northern 
factories. Many white workers believed that 
black workers were different in another sense, 
that of being of a lower ‘‘civilization,’’ and 
feared that their ‘‘willingness’’ to live on less 
would ‘‘tear down what the white man had . 
built up’? (Dwight Farnham, 1918; Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations, 1922; Spero 
and Harris, 1931; Charles S. Johnson, 1930; 
Myrdal, 1944; Raymond Wolters, 1970). 

On the other hand, black workers com- 
plained of various kinds of discrimination, es- 
pecially discrimination in employment offers, 
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job assignments, promotion opportunities, and 
treatment on the job. Their movement from job 
to job was often interpreted by employers as 
weak commitment to industrial work and a 
reason for the treatments about which they 
complained (Johnson, 1930; Spero and Harris, 
1931; Myrdal, 1944; William H. Harris, 
1982). This is what Myrdal called a “‘vicious 
“circle,” where initial white prejudices against 
blacks produced real racial differences in so- 
cial and economic outcomes that in turn rein- 
forced the belief among whites that blacks 
were inferior. A study of quit behavior can 
help us understand the logic of this process. 

The samples we use are of male black and 
white workers hired at three large employers 
of blacks during this period: the Ford Motor 
Company plants of the Detroit area, the 
Pullman Standard Car Company in Chicago, 
and the Byers Steel Company in Pittsburgh. 
_ These samples are housed at the Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social Research 
(ICPSR) in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and are 
completely described in the code books stored 
with the data. They contain the complete work 
histories of workers employed at these plants, 
their occupations, length of time on the job, 
reasons for leaving, and individual worker 
characteristics. 


The results of the analysis shed considerable | 


light on the structure of labor-market discrimi- 

nation in interwar America. We find that, on the 
surface, black workers may have appeared to be 
high-turnover workers, and anyone wanting 
such evidence could fashion it. A closer exam- 
ination, however, shows that, once we control 
for occupations, black workers were much more 
stable than their white counterparts, suggesting 
that black workers’ job opportunities were ra- 
cially constrained. Married black men were the 
most stable of all workers, confirming an earlier 
finding by Thomas N. Maloney and Whatley 
(1995) that married black men in particular en- 
dured a difficult employment situation in the in- 
terwar North in their efforts to earn enough 
income to support their families. These results 
also show how racial prejudices in the North 
generated racial differences in economic behav- 
ior that many Northerners used to support their 
prejudicial priors, making it more difficult for 
Northern labor markets to reward the true pro- 
ductivity of black workers. 
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I. The Econometric Model 


We measure racial differences in quit be- 
havior by estimating a variant of the Cox 
proportional-hazards model proposed by 
Guido Imbens (1994). The Cox specifica- 
tion assumes stationarity in order for the pa- 
rameter estimates to be consistent. In 


“addition, all covariate effects that are spe- 


cific to the spell. must be parameterized. 
Since spells that are measured in duration 
time occur at different calendar times, this 
means that covariates such as spell-specific 
macroeconomic effects must be specified 
completely. These effects are often compli- 
cated combinations of seasonal and cyclical 
factors that may be difficult to specify cor- 
rectly. Imbens (1994) proposes a variant of 
the Cox regression model that conditions on 
the calendar time of exit rather than spell 


duration. Using this specification, it is not- 


necessary to parameterize the effects of 
calendar-time-specific covariates such as 
the unemployment rate. However, the ef- 
fects of spell duration must now be speci- 
fied within the hazard function. 

This technique is particularly well suited 


to our personnel data. During the period in 


question, a number of economic events oc- 
curred which would certainly lend doubt 
to the assumption of stationarity in the 
macroeconomic environment. The boom of 
the 1920’s was particularly strong in the 
automobile industry, while the Great De- 
pression created a massive reduction in 
employment in all industries. A more com- 
plete discussion of this econometric tech- 
nique can be found in Whatley and Sedo 
(1997a, b). 

Although we use flow samples that have 
no censoring on duration, there is the pos- 
sibility of multiple destinations. Information 
is available on whether a worker quit, was 
laid off, fired, or drafted into the military. 
Since it might be assumed that these would 
be the results of different characteristics, 4 
competing-risks model is estimated. While 
the technique assumes independence be- 
tween destinations, it does allow for esti- 
mation using the standard Cox regression 
model and therefore can be included in tne 
method described by Imbens. 
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F H. Empirical Results TABLE 1—PROPORTIONAL-HAZARD MODEL 
i The results from l the proportional-hazard Independent variable Coefficient Standard error 
y model with occupation controls are reported Ford (N = 2,521): 
~ for the three firms in Table 1. We control for Sue 
-each occupation with at uration — 12.785 0.7979 
sa pe least 1 percent of the Duration x duration 15.713 1.4506 
sample, which covers approximately 50 per- Married 0.1633 0.2396 
cent of the workers 1 each sample. When the. Hire age —0.0147 0.0063: 
> model is estimated without these controls, the Dependents — —0.0129 0.0242 
quit rates for black workers are typically much Previous employment 0.0425 0.1061 
higher. For Ford, the estimate of the race Married x age —0.0002 0.0083 
coefficient without occupation controls is Nas ‘ype ers nouny 
= 174, meani o . ac "TU, 0.4593 
0 { ng that blacks were less likely aye x married -0.6047 0.5013 
than whites to quit their jobs) and falls to Black x age 0.0002 0.0152 
' —0.956 when occupation controls are added. Black X dependents 0.0584 0.0444 
- For Byers, this coefficient falls from 0.215 to Black x previous 
z—0.056, and for Pullman it falls from 1.508 employment 0.1043 0.1782 
to 1.422. These changes indicaté that black Black x married x age 0.0064 0.0179 
workers may have been disproportionally rep- P!ack x wage type touy nour 
resented in high-turnover occupations, which 
means that some of the turnover of black —2@75 N = 5,031): 
workers can be attributed to characteristics Duration —21.894 0.9114 
of their jobs rather than the individuals Duration x duration 19.101 1.0383 
In addition to race, marital status deserves = a = oe 
particular note. At Ford, both the black and o Te Beebe E 
ee ‘ed fici evious employment 0.5933 0.0564 
ack married coefficients are large, and the Married x age 0.0158 0.0048 
black coefficient is statistically significant. At Wage type | 0.7137 0.1683 
Byers, the race coefficient is insignificant, but Black 0.0564 0.1893 
‘the marriage effect for black workers is ex- Black x married ~0.7877 0.2674 
tremely large and significant. Taken together, Black x age ~0.0062 0.0066 
these results indicate that black workers at at E eepe naeng OJAS Suaa 
Ford and Byers have lower quit rates than their oan sa = 0.0117 0 5022 
white counterparts. Black x married X age 0.0189 0.0085 
The results for Pullman are different. Both Black x wage type hourly hourly 
‘the race and marriage effects are positive, and 
the race coefficient is statistically significant. Pullman (N = 1,369): 
However, these are offset by a large negative Sai 
age effect that is not present at either Ford or = joan | ee pit 
B ; z cs uration X duration 67.482 6.1663 
yers. The influence of this age effect is illus- Married 0.1857 0.3866 
trated in Figure 1, which reports the relative Hire age 0.0085 0.0098 
quit rates for married black and white workers Dependents —0.0769 0.0474 
_ Of various ages at the three firms. A value of Previous employment —0.4185 0.1389 
l for this ratio indicates that. married black Married x age 0.0025 0.0121 
Workers quit at the same rate as their white ‘ype Eor n 
counterparts, while values less than 1 indicate “iid l l peed 
a i ack X married 0.1693 0.5794 
: a lower quit rate for black workers. The mid- Black x age -0.0462 0.0148 
dle line represents the point estimate of the Black x dependents 0.0759 0.0643 
_ Telative quit rates, while the outer lines are the Black X previous 
» 95-percent confidence intervals for these esti- employment ~ 0.0478 0.1845 
Mates. As described above, married black Black x married x age ~-0.0071 0.0189 
Black X wage type 0.0421 0.1866 
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FIGURE 1. RELATIVE Quit RATES FOR BLACK 
AND WHITE WORKERS 


to quit than are married white workers, re- 
gardless of age. While in both cases the rela- 
tive quit rate for black workers increases with 
age, the upper bound for the 95-percent con- 
fidence interval is always less than 1 for all 
age categories. 

The results for Pullman show that, while 
young black workers have a higher quit rate 
than young white workers, this effect dimin- 
ishes with age. By age 25, the lower bound of 
the 95-percent confidence interval is less than 
I, and by age 33 the point estimate is less than 
that of white workers. To put these results in 
perspective, it is useful to consider the typical 
married black worker in each of the three 
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firms. At Ford and Byers, the median hire age 
is 29. The point estimate for a 29-year-old 
married black worker is 0.283 for Ford and 
0.723 at Byers, and the upper bound of the 95- 
percent confidence interval is less than 1 in 
both cases, as described above. For Pullman, 
the median hire age is 30. The point estimate 
for a -30-year-old married black worker is 
1.147, which indicates a slightly higher quit 
rate. However, the lower bound of the 95- 
percent confidence interval is 0.778, which 
means that this difference is not statistically 
significant. These results show that, relative to 
white workers, the typical married black 
worker is less likely to quit at Ford and Byers 
and no more likely to quit at Pullman, which 
contradicts the notion that black workers were 
not as stable as whites. 


I. Conclusion 


The results described above show that black 
workers had quit rates in the interwar period 
that were typically lower than those of their 
white counterparts. For Ford and Byers, these 
lower quit rates were present regardless of the 
age at which the workers were hired. In ad- 
dition, the evidence indicates that some of the 
quit behavior attributed to black workers may 
in fact be the result of their overrepresentation 
in jobs that have high turnover rates for all 
types of workers. 

These results also help us to understand the 
dynamics of vicious circles. Racial prejudice 
forced black workers to value their jobs more 
highly than whites, but the jobs they received 
were in high-turnover occupations. Those 
wanting to find evidence of racial differences 
to support racialistic priors did not have to 
look hard, so long as they did not look too 
closely. Seeing the reality required a more crit- 
ical stance, one not easily taken then or now. 
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Assessing 50 Years of African-American 
Economic Status, 1940-1990 


By MARCUS ALEXIS * 


On the eve.of World War II, African- 
Americans suffered the twin afflictions of (1) 
segregated education, housing, transportation, 
and public accommodations and (11) employ- 
ment discrimination, which translated into 
lower earnings, entry barriers to many occu- 
pations and industries, and greater exposure to 
the business cycle and to competition at home 
and overseas. Post-World War II labor-market 
conditions (strong aggregate demand and 
relatively improved labor quality of African- 
American workers, civil rights legislation, and 
supportive court decisions) reduced job bar- 
riers and narrowed pay differentials. As a 
consequence, relative earnings of African- 
Americans increased in the aggregate and in 
subgroups from 1940 to 1970. The African- 
American/white earnings gap narrowed until 
the late 1970’s and has since stagnated, an ef- 
fect which was not apparent in early compar- 
isons of the 1970 and 1980 Census data. 


I. Benchmarking Earnings Differentials 


James P. Smith and Finis Welch (1989) 
computed earnings of African-American and 
white male workers over the 1940-1980 pe- 
riod. The comparison is weekly wages of full- 
time working males. An obvious shortcoming 
of this approach is that unemployed workers, 
part-time workers, and women are excluded. 
The results are important, nevertheless, in 
identifying changes in the relative hourly earn- 
ings of fully employed men between 1940 and 


_ 1980. 


To remove the effects of inflation Smith and 
Welch express their data in constant 1987 dol- 
lars. The base year is 1940, and the endpoint 
is 1980. In the base year (1940), the ratio of 
the median weekly wage of African-American 
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men to that .of white men was 43.3 percent, 


ranging from 39.8 percent for those with 36~ 


40 years experience to 47.5 percent for those 
with 6—10 years experience. For the least ex- 
perienced (1—5 years) it was 46.7 percent. 
Older African-American men had lower rela- 
tive wages. 

By 1950 the overall ratio of African- 
American to white weekly wages increased by 
12 percentage points to 55.2 percent. Even the 
oldest (most experienced) men saw their rel- 
ative wage rise several percentage points to 
46.9 percent. The most impressive gains were 
among the youngest (1—5 years experience) 
men, rising from 46.7 percent to 61.8 percent, 
15 percentage points. The large relative 
change reflected both the depressed base year 
(1940) and the strong post-World War II 
economy. The job market explains the general 
rise in the wages of both African-American 
and white men, but not the relative change. 
Two factors were likely to have been at work: 
a tighter labor market presented opportunities 
for African-American men to move up the oc- 
cupational ladder, and market discrimination 
eased due to both the relative abundance of 
jobs and the lessening of overt discrimination. 

During the next decade (1950-1960), 
African-American men experienced virtually 
no increase in overall relative wages, a gain of 
2 percentage points, from 55.2 percent to 57.5 
percent. The entire gain is explained by the 
exit of two cohorts, those entering the labor 
force before 1923. Younger cohorts with less 
than ten years experience actually did slightly 
worse than similarly experienced workers in 
1950. 

Between 1960 and 1970 a combination of 
older workers with lower relative wage exiting 
and a 15-percentage-point gain by younge! 
workers (those with less than five years €x- 
perience) and modest improvements at all 
other experience levels pushed the 1970 over- 
all relative wage to 64.4 percent, up 6.9 per 
centage points over the 1960 level. 
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In 1980 the overall relative percentage in- 
creased to 72.6, up 8.2 percentage points, and 
virtually all experienced cohorts’ experienced 
some gain. But again, it was the younger co- 
horts that did best. The relative wage increased 
to 76.6 percent for African-American men 
with 5—10 years experience, and those with 
less than five years’experience received 84.2 


percent of the wage ‘received by their white | 


counterparts. 
Over the 40-year period, full-time em- 
ployed African-American men with less than 


five years of experience moved from 46.7 


percent of the white wage to 84.2 percent. 
Those with 36—40 years experience had their 
relative wage increase from 39.8 percent to 
- 68.5 percent, impressive gains. Even if one 
takes the more representative post-World 


War II base year of 1950, the gains for the - 


least experienced African-Americans went 
from 61.8 percent to 84.2 percent, up 22.4 
percentage points. And for the most experi- 
enced men, it increased from 46.9 percent to 
68.5 percent, a gain of 21.6 percentage points, 
not quite the values of 37.5 percent and 28.7 
percent, respectively, of the 1980—1940 com- 
parison, but quite respectable. Had the 
narrowing rate of 1950—1980 continued, 
African-American men would have achieved 
parity by 2020. 


II. Labor-Force Participation 


Labor-force participation rates between 
1940 and 1970 for both African-American and 
white men were relatively stable. After 1970 
both races experienced sharp declines in par- 
ticipation rates. The decline was much larger 
for African-American men, most notably for 
those of prime working age. The decline for 
African-American men 36—45 years old was 
5~6 percentage points versus 1.3 percentage 
Points for white men in the same age group. 
During the decade of the 1970’s, at ages 46— 
54, labor-force participation of African- 

erican men fell 9.8 percentage points; for 

White men of the same ages, labor-force par- 

ticipation declined a much smaller 3.5 per- 

centage points. In both cases exit rates were 

ghest among less well-educated men, high- 

_ Sst for those with 0—7 years of schooling, fol- 
lowed by those with 8—11 years. 
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MI. Unemployment 


In the early 1970’s the ratio of African- 
American to white unemployment (male and 
female) hovered around 2. Following a brief 
jump in the late 1970’s to nearly 2.5, the ratio 
fell steadily to 2.2 in'1982. During the 1980’s 
there was a steady progression, so that by the 
end of the decade the ratio was slightly in ex-" 
cess of 2.5. Unemployment rates of African- 
Americans during the economic expansion of 
the 1980’s fell from 18.9 percent in 1982 to 
11.3 percent in 1989; for whites it fell from 
8.6 percent to 4.5 percent. 

For younger African-Americans, those 16— 
19 years old, the relative-unemployment ratio 
is virtually constant from the early 1970’s 
(1972) to 1989, roughly 2.5. One interpreta- 
tion of this is that unskilled workers of both 
races and sexes experienced the same market 
forces. An alternate explanation is that 
younger African-Americans were more likely 
to have exited the labor market, thus under- 
stating the relative joblessness of young Afri- 
can Americans.’ 

An interesting insight into the labor-market 
difficulties facing young African-Americans is 
reported by Kathryn M. Neckerman and 
Joleen Kirscheman (1990). They found that 
employers view inner-city African-American 
youth as having poor skills, bad work habits, 
and no work ethic. This view of inner-city 
African-American youths did not extend to 
suburban African-American youths. Appli- 
cants’ addresses were used as a screen. Ad- 
dresses in large public-housing projects were 
a potent negative signal. Inner-city public 
schools were considered a poor place to re- 
cruit. School recruiting of African-American 
youth was mainly from private and pa- 
rochial schools. Employee reference networks 
were important sources of new workers, and 
recruitment was centered on particular neigh- 
borhoods. Job interviews were also given great 
weight. Similar results were reported by 


'Lisa M. Lynch (1989) finds that the longer both 
young men and women are unemployed, the less likely 
they are to find another job. Her data show that this re- 
duced probability of reemployment is greater for 
nonwhites. 
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Jomills Henry Braddock and James M. 
McPartland (1990). An important difference 
is that they found some African-Americans to 
have adequate employment networks, but 
those from segregated high schools with seg- 
regated networks disproportionately held jobs 
paying lower wages; this effect is much 
stronger in entry-level jobs, than in those that 
are the results of a promotion. These results 
are consistent with those found by Richard 
Price and Edwin Mills (1985). Using alternate 
specifications to measure the effects of race 
and suburban versus central-city location they 
estimate that central-city location lowers earn- 
ings by between 5.7 percent and 8.6 percent. 

Using U.S. Census data, Glenn G. Cain and 
Ross E. Finnie (1980) studied labor-market 
conditions for African-American youth in 94 
statistical metropolitan areas. They found a 
modest but statistically significant relationship 
between the African-American male unem- 
ployment rate and the number of hours 
worked. A 1-percent decline in the unemploy- 
ment rate increased hours worked annually by 
2 percent. A much stronger relationship be- 
tween local labor-market conditions and 
employment outcomes of young African- 
American men is found by Richard B. 
Freeman (1991). For all youth, a 1-percent 
decline in unemployment raises the employ- 
ment/population ratio 4.3 percentage points. 
A consistent finding in both Cain and Finnie 
(1980) and in Freeman (1991) 1s that the rel- 
ative position of African-American youth 1s 
very sensitive to local labor-market demand 
for all labor. 

Joblessness among young African-American 
men has been of concern to policymakers 
throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s. Reasons for 
-this high rate of joblessness. include the facts 
that: (1) demand for Jess-skilled labor has de- 
creased; and (ii) the impact of this decline falls 
disproportionately on African-American men. 
The clearest indication that industrial shifts have 
worsened the relative employment position of 
African-American men is from John Bound and 
Harry J. Holzer (1990). Their cross-sectional 
study of 52 metropolitan areas finds that manu- 
facturing shifts account for as much as 10—30 
percent of the employment declines for sub- 
groups of African-American and white men and 
are larger for the former group. Between 35 per- 
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cent and 50 percent of the employment decline 
was experienced by African-American dropouts 
aged 16—24 between 1970 and 1980. Based on 
these results, one would have predicted further 
declines in the employment in this age group 
during the 1980’s as the manufacturing share of 
gross domestic product continued to fall, a pre- 


„diction which turned out to be correct. Support 


for Bound and Holzer’s results is provided by 
Barry Bluestone et al. (1991), who report that 
one-third of the increase in year-round unem- 
ployment of 20-year-old, less-educated, young 
African-American males and 100 percent of the 
decrease in the weeks worked are due to de- 
creased manufacturing employment shares. 

A somewhat different result is reported by 
Welch (1990), for the decade of the 1970's. 
He constructs an index of industry shifts from 
1940 to 1980 using Census data. His units of 
observation are states, not metropolitan areas, 
and he includes all major industrial shifts, not 
just manufacturing. While he does not find a 
strong link between industrial shifts and re- 
duced demand for African-Americans in the 
1970’s, he does find that agricultural shifts 
reduced labor demand from 1940 to 1960. 
But the magnitude of such shifts in the 1970’s 
is much smaller. When Welch attempts to ap- 
ply his methodology to metropolitan areas, 
estimated effects are unstable. Smith and 
Welch (1989 pp.550—51) attribute the ob- 
served results to African-American youth 
labor-supply conditions: 


[T]he main culprit is that the reservation 
wage of black youth (the minimum 
wage they are willing to accept) has in- 
creased faster than the rising market 
wages of black youth. 


This view is challenged by Holzer (1986) 
based on data from the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research 1980 survey of inner-city 
youths in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
He finds the reservation wages of African- 
American youth to be quite similar to that of 
white youth. Observed wages for whites are: 
however, higher. African-American youth ar 
more likely to accept low paying jobs thal 


whites. Alexis et al. (1983a, b) found similaf = 
results in a comparison of Latinos, Africa =; 
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: Americans, and whites in the Chicago labor 
' market. 

Wage aspirations of inner-city African- 
American youths were higher than actual 
wages in the 1970’s. Thus, these youths were 
more likely to view their jobs as temporary and 
to be less attached to them, giving rise to 


Jonger spells of joblessness than is observed . 


for white youths. It can be argued that similar 
reservation wages mask dissimilar human- 
capital endowments and higher effective 

African-American reservation wages. Rela- 
tively greater improvements in labor-market 
skills over time by African-American men, as 
posited by Smith and Welch (1989) reduces 
the likelihood of this effect. Taken as a whole, 

“the evidence does not support reservation- 
wage disparities as a contributing factor to a 

` worsening job market for African-American 
men. 

Richard Butler and James J. Heckman 
(1977) speculated that the support provided 
by welfare acted as a reservation-wage floor 
and that higher levels of unemployment could 
be explained by this relationship. Whatever 
the relationship between welfare and jobless- 
ness, there is no evidence to support an in- 
creasing attractiveness of welfare in the 1970s 

as a cause for worsening joblessness rates for 
African-American males. In the 1980’s the 
real value of welfare declined. This decline in 
the real value of welfare did not reverse the 
trend of greater African-American joblessness 

_ Which may be traced back to the 1970’s. There 

_Isevidence, however, that i income-earning op- 
portunities from crime grew in the 1980’s. The 

. &towth in the market for drugs appears to have 

` been a major outlet for illegal activities and 

“Associated i income. 

25 During the 1970’s the apparent tendency to- 

= Ward convergence of market outcomes for 

~ African-Americans and whites ceased, and a 

; Teverse movement that erased some of the 

x POst-World War II gains ensued. Much of the 

a ‘focus of research in the 1980’s was on younger 
« Men’ S Outcomes. This focus may prove to be 

pful if one wishes to project whether in- 
tomes (wages) of African-American men will 

Šain experience a wave of convergence or 

es Whether the relative status will stagnate or di- 

miStge. First, young African-American men are 





ae like their counterparts in education than 
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are older racial cohorts. Second, the experi- 
ences, skills, and attachment to work of this 
group of young men will affect their labor- 
market outcomes in later years. Third, their 
labor-market experiences may feed back to 
affect later generations of young African- 
Americans through the networks formed or 
missed. and through the family and neighbor- 
hood (community ) interactions. The latter are 
very important and could alter, for instance, 
(1) decisions on labor-force participation, (ii) 
length and type of schooling, (111) the choice 
of private-market or military occupations, (iv) 
allocations of time between ‘‘straight’’ and 
‘‘extra-market’’ (underground and criminal) 
activities. A literature on these dynamic inter- 
actions iS accumulating but is DeJong the 
scope of this paper.” 

Younger, less-educated workers are most 
affected by adverse labor-market conditions 
(Cain and Finnie, 1990; Freeman, 1991). 
Changes in the composition of industry were 
responsible for up to one-third the increase in 
year-round joblessness among less-educated 
African-American men (Bluestone et al., 
1991). African-American men experienced 
greater difficulty shifting from high-paying 
manufacturing jobs to equally remunerative 
nonmanufacturing jobs in the growing service 
sector; they were also less successful in find- 
ing jobs in the higher-paying professional, 
technical, managerial, and sales sectors 
(David Howell, 1991). The impact of this as 
noted by Jeremiah Cotton (1989) was a de- 
cline in the relative earnings of African- 
American men to 0.79 in blue-collar jobs and 
to 0.67 in white-collar jobs. 

The shifts of African-American men out of 
manufacturing is most pronounced in durable- 
goods manufacturing. Between 1973 and 
1975, 20.1 percent of African-American male 
workers and 18.4 percent of white male work- 
ers worked in durable-goods manufacturing. 
During 1987—1988, the percentages were 10.2 
and 14.4, respectively, nearly a 50-percent de- 
cline for African-Americans (49.2 percent) 


2 Representative papers are Robert D, Mare and 
Christopher Winship (1984), William J. Wilson and 
Neckerman (1986), Anne Case and Lawrence F. Katz 
(1990), and Freeman (1991). 
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versus a 21.7-percent decline for whites. For 
African-American men, the Midwest was an 
unmitigated disaster as far as durable-goods 
manufacturing was concerned. During 1973- 
1974, 42.1 percent of Midwestern African- 
American men and 33.0 percent of white men 
were employed in durable-goods manufactur- 
ing. By 1987-1988 the respective percentages 


*- were 12.5 and 21.3. The decline for African- 


Americans was 70.3 percent; for whites, 35.4 
percent. In the United States overall and in the 
Midwest, both races suffered large job losses, 
but white losses were only one-half those of 
African-Americans. 


IV. immigration 


Conventional wisdom has suggested that the 
large waves of immigration in 1970’s and 
1980’s reduced job opportunities for low-skill 
workers. Identifying such an effect has proved 
to be elusive. Cross-sectional studies (Alexis 
and Nancy DiTomaso, 1983; Alexis et al., 
1983a, b; George J. Borjas, 1983, 1987; 
Joseph G. Altonji and David Card, 1991) have 
failed to find large consistent effects. 

Borjas et al. (1991) use the 1980 Census 
and Current Population Survey (CPS) data 
(through 1987) to estimate the effect(s ) of im- 
migration on less-educated youths and find 
surprisingly large impacts. In addition to the 
Census and CPS data, they use estimates of 
implicit increases in the supply of less- 
educated labor embodied in net imports of the 
1980’s. They find that up to one-third of the 
observed change in the differential between 
college- and high-school-level labor may be 
attributed to the labor-supply effects of im- 
migration and trade. 

The findings of Borjas et al. (1991) repre- 
sent significant advances over earlier studies 
for several reasons: (i) earlier studies use data 
from 1980 or earlier; (ii) the earlier studies 
miss most recent periods, when employment 
and earnings problems of African-American 
men and problems of concentrated poverty ap- 
peared to have worsened; (iil) earlier studies 
concentrate primarily on earnings and unem- 
ployment of working populations, and they ex- 
clude the effects of immigration on the 
nonworking jobless; (iv) studies using na- 
tional cross sections miss the interaction of im- 
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migration flows and growth of disadvantaged 
populations which appear to be concentrated 
in relatively few cities; (v) previous studies 
looked at either immigration or trade but not 
at both together in an integrated cohesive way. 


V. Discrimination 


~An audit study of employer discrimination 

by Raymond J. Struyk and his colleagues at 
the Urban Institute is a reminder that discrim- 
ination in all its forms —overt and statistical — 
still exists (see Struyk et al., 1991). The 
Urban Institute team sent African-Americans 
and whites with matched sets of educational 
backgrounds, experiences, and demeanors to 
apply for the same jobs in Washington, DC, 
and Chicago. The results were that white 
men were three times as likely as African- 
American men (20 percent vs. 7 percent) to 
advance in the hiring process; offers were re- 
ceived by the white applicant 15 percent of the 
time and by the African-American applicant 5 
percent of the time. 

The Neckerman and Kirschenman (1990) 
results reported earlier also point to contin- 
ued biased perceptions by employers (a 
mixture of race and class bias). Braddock 
and McPartland (1990) find that employers 
are less likely to hire minorities for jobs 
that emphasize academic achievement and 
cerebral activity. Finally, indicators of 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion enforcement activity in the 1980’s are 
consistent with reduced anti-discrimination 
enforcement: new cases (fewer), class- 
action suits (fewer), and staff size (down 
20 percent). 


VI. African-American Women 


Francine M. Blau and Arlene H. Beller 
(1991) use the 1972, 1982, and 1989 Annual 
Demographic Files of the CPS to study the 
effect of part-time employment and annu 
weeks worked on race and gender earnings 
differentials. Cutoff weeks worked and ah- 
nual earnings are respectively one week an 
$100, permitting observation over a wide 
range of experiences. They find that relative 
racial earnings stagnated during the 1980 § 
for both men and women, but the pattern !$ 


re 
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> areverse of the earlier years (1960’s). For 
` both male and female African-Americans, 
younger cohorts did not do better than older, 
more experienced ones. The largest gains 
over the 1971-1988 groups was found in 
African-American females with 20+ years 
of experience. These women narrowed the 
~-earnings gap relative “to all groups: white 
women, white men, and African-American 
men. Likewise older African-American men 
. were the only ones to improve their relative 
position during the period. These observa- 
tions fly in the face of predictions of racial 
earnings convergence based on greater rel- 
ative improvement in African-American 
_. workers. A possible explanation is that 
African-American inputs are no longer im- 
proving faster than white inputs. Another 
possibility is that there are structural changes 
in the labor market which disproportionately 
hurt younger African-Americans because (1) 
they are less experienced, (11) they have the 
wrong skills (poor counseling/curriculum), 
(ii) they face greater competition from im- 
ports, immigrants, and females entering the 
labor market, and (iv) they possess inade- 
quate job search skills. 
The complexity of labor-market outcomes is 
reflected in the Blau and Beller (1991 ) finding 


that African-American females who entered _ 


the labor market in the 1960’s not only re- 
tained, but increased their relative wages as 
they aged. Women who entered in the 1970’s 

~ had a lower relative wage than the women who 

entered a decade earlier. 

Another difference in the 1970’s experience 

_ Of men and women involved occupation. For 
`- Women with 20+ years of experience, the ef- 






s{z 0 Managerial and professional jobs. 

22° Mary Corcoran and Sharon Parrott (1997) 
feach many of the same conclusions as Blau 
and Beller (1991) with respect to the stagna- 
n of African-American earnings relative to 
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the 1980’s and the relatively superior labor- 
market experience of older women. But 
Corcoran and Parrott concentrate on younger 
African-American women whose employment 
and earnings they believe better reflect chang- 
ing economic conditions than do the labor- 
market outcomes of older. African-American 
women. 

Among college graduates Corcoran and 
Parott find steady decline in the relative earn- 
ings of African-American women in the 
1970’s and 1980’s. For other schooling groups 
they find a decline in the earnings gap in the 
1980’s following the stable 1970’s. The de- 
cline is statistically significant for high-school 
graduates but not for the other groups. They 
also find that earnings trends differ by educa- 
tion group and region. For reasons not ex-. 
plained, the racial gaps in earnings of both 
male and female college graduates widen con- 
siderably in both the 1970’s and 1980’s. At the 
other end of the educational spectrum is the 
high-school dropout. Both high-school drop- 
outs and single mothers have experienced 
large declines in employment since 1969. 
Throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s the gap be- 
tween young white and young African- 
American-women’s employment opportunities 
widened. The rising labor-force participation 
rate of white college graduates in the 1970’s 
and 1980’s reduced the cost to.employers who 
favored whites. 

The lesson of both Blau and Beller (1991 ) 
and Corcoran and Parott (1997) is that 
the labor-market experiences of African- 
American men and women can be and often 
are different. One needs to consider gender as 
well as race to fully understand African- 
American labor-market outcomes. 


VII. Conclusions 


I have examined the postwar economic ex- 
perience of African-American men and ob- 
served a pattern of relative improvement in 
weekly earnings between the census years of 
1940 and 1980. The same pattern holds if the 
base year is 1950. Improvements in years of 
schooling and schooling quality, South—North 
migration, and reduced discrimination in the 
South are all credited with the narrowing of 
the racial gap in earnings. 
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In the mid-1970’s, the narrowing of racial 
disparities stagnated, and it reversed in the 
1980’s. Many factors are associated with the 
1980’s decline in the relative positions of 
African-American men: (1) a shift in labor de- 
mand toward more skilled jobs; (11) changing 
industrial and occupational distribution by 
race, which accounts for one-third ofthe wid- 
ening differential; (111) a disproportionately 
negative impact of diminishing blue-collar 
employment opportunities; (iv) the dispropor- 
tionately negative impact on central cities of 
the decline in blue-collar employment; (v) 
overrepresentation of African-Americans in 
hard-hit regions (e.g., the Midwest); (vi) the 
location of African-American residences in the 
wrong areas within the urban areas; (vii) com- 
petition from immigrants and imported goods; 
(vili) the continuing presence of overt and sta- 
tistical discrimination; (ix) diminished gov- 
ernment enforcement of antidiscrimination 
laws; and (x) physical and psychological 
isolation. 

Studies of labor-market outcomes of 
African-American women also reveal earnings 
gaps in the 1960’s, 1970’s, and 1980’s, but the 
pattern differs somewhat from the male ex- 
perience. The large relative gains of younger 
male cohorts narrowed in the 1970’s and stag- 
nated in the 1980’s while older African- 
American women experienced a continued 
reduction in cohort earnings differentials. 
Younger, particularly less-well-educated 
African-American women did not progress as 
much as those with 20+ years of experience. 
Dropouts and single mothers experienced de- 
clines in relative position. 
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THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN COST-BENEFIT 
ANALYSIS AND PROGRAM EVALUATION' 


Imagined Risks and Cost-Benefit Analysis 


ery 


Everyone recognizes substantial discrepan- 
cies between the public’s rankings of hazards 
and those of the experts. For example, experts 
at the Environmental Protection Agency think 
that hazardous-waste sites pose ‘‘medium- 
to-low’’ risks to the public, while indoor air 
pollution poses a “‘high’’ risk; yet public per- 
ceptions have driven policy to focus on 
hazardous-waste sites rather than on indoor air 
quality (Stephen Breyer, 1993 pp. 19-20). 

Whose beliefs should determine govern- 
ment policy when the public’s beliefs differ 
from those of the experts? The problem evap- 
orates if the public, perhaps recognizing its in- 
ability to deal with complex technical issues, 
entrusts risk assessment to the government and 
its experts. But what if the public, perhaps dis- 
trusting government and experts, is unwilling 
to leave risk assessment to the experts? ' Paul 
Portney (1992 p. 131) posed a version of this 
‘‘Whose beliefs?’ question succinctly in his 
fable, ‘“Trouble in Happyville’’: 


You have a problem. You are Director 
of Environmental Protection in Happy- 
ville, a community of 1000 adults. The 
drinking water supply in Happyville is 
contaminated by a naturally occurring 


t Discussants: Sherwin Rosen, University of Chicago; 
W. Kip Viscusi, Harvard University. Paul R. Portney (Re- 
sources for the Future) also presented a paper in this ses- 
sion (‘“Cost-Benefit Analysis: The Need for Straight 
Talk’’) but elected not to publish it in this volume. 


* Department of Economics and John M. Olin School 
of Business, Washington University, St. Louis, MO 
63130. This article draws on Pollak (1995, 1996, 1998). 
I am grateful to Judith Goff for editorial assistance. 

' I teat ‘‘the public’ and ‘‘the experts” as if they were 
homogeneous groups. I shall not discuss the case in which 
the public is divided, the experts are divided, and claims 


of expertise are countered by accusations of ‘‘junk 
science.” 
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substance that each and every resident 
believes may be responsible for the 
above-average cancer rate observed 
there. So concerned are they that they 
insist you put in place a very expensive 
treatment system to remove the contam- 
inant. Moreover, you know for a fact that 
each and every resident is truly willing 
to pay $1000 each year for the removal 
of the contaminant. 

The problem is this. You have asked 
the top ten risk assessors in the world to 
test the contaminant for carcinogenicity. 
To a person, these risk assessors — 
including several who work for the 
activist group, Campaign Against Envi- 
ronmental Cancer—find that the sub- 
stance tests negative for carcinogenicity, 
even at much higher doses than those re- 
ceived by the residents of Happyville. 
These ten risk assessors tell you that 
while one could never prove that the 
substance is harmless, they would each 
stake their professional reputations on its 
being so. You have repeatedly and skill- 
fully communicated this to the Happy- 
ville citizenry, but because of a 
deep-seated skepticism of all govern- 
ment officials, they remain completely 
unconvinced and truly frightened—still 
willing, that is, to fork over $1000 per 
person per year for water purification. 


Portney does not pose the mirror-image 
case, exemplified by indoor air pollution, 1 
which the public is less concerned than the €x- 
perts. Later in the article, however, he recasts 
his hypothetical case from the regulatory to the 
legal context, replacing the naturally occurring 
substance with an industrial contaminant. The 
toxic tort version of the question becomes. 
should those who believe they have bee? 
harmed receive compensation from those 1®. 
sponsible for the contamination? A related 
policy question is posed by the concerns ® - 
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people living near an abandoned hazardous- | 


waste site who worry that it will cause them 
or their children to develop cancer even 
though experts “‘know’’ that these fears are 
unwarranted.” 

Most policy analysts would agree with 
Stephen Breyer, now an Associate Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, that discrepancies be- 
tween the public’s rankings of hazards and 
those of the experts ‘‘reflect not different val- 
ues but different understandings about the un- 
derlying risk-related facts’ (Breyer 1993 p. 
35). They would also agree with Breyer that 
government policy ought to be based on the 
risk-related facts and not on the public’s 
(mis) perceptions. But Breyer assumes rather 
than argues this conclusion. Portney’s Hap- 
pyville fable, by posing the ‘“Whose beliefs?’ 
question succinctly, invites a discussion of the 
roles of public and expert perceptions in risk 
assessment and cost—benefit analysis. Thus 
far, few have accepted the invitation. 


I. Why Perceptions Differ 


Breyer (1993) offers a laundry list of ex- 
planations of why public perceptions differ 
from those of experts: people have difficulty 
with the mathematics of probability; they re- 


spond to the framing of issues; they use heu- 


tistics or rules of thumb that are misleading in 
Situations involving low-probability events; 
they distrust experts; and they are exposed to 
sensational stories in the media. Howard 
Margolis (1996) argues convincingly that 
many of the standard explanations of diver- 
Bence between public and expert perceptions 
are not explanations at all, but merely reasser- 
tions that public and expert perceptions di- 
Verge. For example, he points out that it is at 
least as plausible that the public distrusts the 
experts because it believes nuclear-waste dis- 
‘Posal is unsafe as that it believes nuclear-waste 
ISposal is unsafe because it distrusts the 
“Xperts (Margolis, 1996 p. 29). 

at 


ve 

a * Under Superfund’s ‘‘polluter pays” principle the 
~ of cleaning up abandoned hazardous-waste sites are 
Es: € by the “‘responsible parties” and not by the taxpay- 
Bao from the standpoint of cost—benefit analysis, with its 
m= Pasis on efficiency, who pays for a cleanup is a 
2 nd-order issue. 
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The anthropologist Mary Douglas is the 
leading proponent of the view that cultural an- 
thropology provides a useful lens through 
which to view the social influences and cul- 
tural values that underlie risk perception. 
Douglas (1985 p. 3) argues that risk percep- 
tion is a social phenomenon: 


` The professional discussion of cog- 
nition and choice has no sustained the- 
orizing about the social influences 
which select particular risks for public 
attention. Yet it is hard to maintain se- 
riously that perception of risk is private 
. With no link between cultural 
analysis and cognitive science, clashes 
inevitably occur between theory and 
evidence. Since the theory is not being 
radically adjusted, irrationality tends to 
be invoked to protect the too narrow 
definition of rationality. So instead of 
a sociological, cultural, and ethical 
theory of human judgment, there is an 
unintended emphasis on perceptual 
pathology. 


Margolis (1996) is firmly in the “‘percep- 
tual pathology’’ camp, arguing that people of- 
ten do not understand why they believe what 
they believe and that, under some circum- 
stances, “‘habits of mind’’ (e.g., framing and 
loss aversion ) cause the public to misperceive 
reality. Like Breyer, Margolis believes that the 
experts provide reliable assessments of the 
risks, but that the public mistakenly rejects 
these expert assessments. Margolis attributes 
these rejections to cognitive illusions analo- 
gous to visual or perceptual illusions such as 
the famous Muller-Lyer illusion (Margolis, 
1996 p. 58) and Koehler’s duck/rabbit (p. 
74). 


Ii. What To Do When Perceptions Differ 


Margolis (1996 p. 161) touches briefly and 
inconclusively on the issue of how to deal with 
risk in a democratic society when the public’s 
fears are not shared by the experts: “‘If enough 
people feel worried about some risk, however 


3 Margolis’s subtitle, ‘“Why the Public and the Experts 
Disagree on Environmental Issues,’’ conveys the book’s 
focus more accurately than its title, Dealing with Risk. 
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remote and cautiously calculated, then it 
makes sense to say that the government ought 
to respond to that. How to respond is less 
clear.’’ Margolis, however, would clearly op- 
pose spending money on an expensive water 
treatment system just because ‘‘people feel 
worried about some risk,” when the experts 
_ “‘know’’ that the‘public’s worries are un- 
_ founded. His dismissal of ‘‘psychic benefits’ 
(‘‘People who were worried feel protected, 
and so feel better even in a case where it was’ 
really true that there was nothing to be worried 
about in the first place’? [Margolis, 1996 pp. 
197—98]) is similar to Breyer’s. 

As Margolis acknowledges, ‘‘How to re- 
spond is less clear.’’ But if we follow 
Margolis and interpret the problem as a psy- 
chic one——and, more specifically, one reflect- 
ing ““‘perceptual pathology’’ —then the set of 
possible responses is small. ‘‘Education’’ and 
‘‘risk communication,” in Happyville and 
elsewhere, have been less than completely 
successful, and pharmacological responses 
(e.g., dispensing Prozac) raise uncomfortable 
ethical issues. 

Both Breyer and Margolis believe that the 
priorities of regulatory agencies are unduly in- 
fluenced by public misperceptions of risks. 
Breyer sees reforming and depoliticizing the 
regulatory process—-a solution that harnesses 
what he calls ‘‘the inherent virtues of civil ser- 
vice to bring about improved performance’’ 
(Breyer, 1993 p. 67), drawing on ‘‘the virtues 
of bureaucracy’ (pp. 59~61)—as the best 
chance for improving government risk regu- 
lation. Following Breyer, Margolis (1996 p. 
177) advocates creating a procedure that *‘in- 
sulates an administrator (or legislator) from 
attack for an assessment that fails to come to 
the immediately popular conclusion.’’ Thus, 
Margolis concludes: ‘“‘What seems to be 
needed is a voice insulated from the political 
and public relations difficulties that inhibit 
government officials from fulfilling what 
might be seen as directly their responsibility”? 
(p. 203). 

These proposals for bureaucratic reform 
will trouble critics who, in the tradition of 
John Dewey, take democratic political ide- 
als seriously, as well as those who are con- 
cerned that regulators are vulnerable to 
“capture.” The proposals seem designed to 


-_ 
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protect regulators from capture by-Congress 
and the public, yet regulators who are in- 
sulated from scrutiny by Congress and the 
public may be more vulnerable to capture 
by the industries and interests they are sup- 
posed to regulate. 


Il. Sorting Out the Questions 

The divergence between the perceptions of 
the public and those of experts poses at least 
five distinct but related questions: 


(1) The first belongs to the philosophy of sci- 
ence and is epistemological. How can 
scientists infer risk-related facts (e.g., 
how much would reducing the occupa- 
tional exposure standard for benzene 
from 10 ppm to 1 ppm reduce the inci- 
dence of leukemia 25 years in the fu- 
ture?) given the difficulties of drawing 
such inferences from bioassay and epi- 
demiological data?* 

(11) The second belongs to science studies or 
the sociology of science. Who is an 
expert? How are expert perceptions ac- 
tually formed?° 


4 Pollak (1995) discusses the difficulties of dose/re- 
sponse assessment using formaldehyde as an example and 
provides references to the literature. Breyer (1993 pp. 42- 
43) candidly acknowledges the difficulties of risk 
assessment: 


Predicting risk is a scientifically related enterprise, 
but it does not involve scientists doing what they 
do best, namely developing theories about how x 
responds to y, other things being equal . . . . More- 
over, where prediction involves a weak relation- 
ship, such as that between a small dose of a 
substance and a later cancer death, as well as long 
lead times, such as exposure for twenty years OF 
more, it is difficult or impossible for predictors [0 - 
obtain empirical feedback, which is necessary (for 
them as for all of us) to confirm or correct theif 
theories. 


John Wargo (1996) provides an extended discussion of 
exposure assessment in the context of pesticide regulatio® 
emphasizing the importance of focusing on those who may 
have unusually high exposure (e.g., although apple sauc? 
and apple juice are minor components of adults’ diets, _ 
are major components of infants’ diets). ibe at 

5 See, for example, Andrew Pickering (1995) and ; 
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Gi) The third belongs to social psychology 

: and sociology. How are public (i.e., non- 

| expert) perceptions formed? What roles 

| do the media play? What roles do 
‘*public-interest,’’ ““private-interest,”’ 
and “‘special-interest’’ groups play? 
What roles do government pronounce- 
ments and actions play? 

(iv) The fourth bélongs to normative political 
philosophy. How should governments 
regulate risks when the perceptions of the 
public diverge from those of the experts? 
What weight, if any, should be accorded 
public (mis )perceptions? Should public 
concerns receive greater weight when 
expert opinion is divided? Should public 

“= concerns receive greater weight when the 
experts recognize that the uncertainty as- 
sociated with a particular risk assessment 
is great? 

0) The fifth belongs to positive political sci- 
ence. How do governments regulate risks 
when the perceptions of the public di- 
verge from those of the experts? What 
role does the median voter play in this 
process? What role do experts play? 
What roles do risk analysis and cost- 
benefit analysis play?° 


This final question deserves much more 

, attention than it has thus far received. The 
+ literatures on risk analysis and cost—benefit 
Yanalysis are primarily normative, focusing 
¿0n what governments ‘‘ought’’ to do and 
i whether they have done the ‘‘right’’ thing. 


“Thus, they neglect positive questions such | 


“as: how do governments actually behave? 
“Which risks do governments regulate and 
Which do they not regulate? Which instru- 
3 ments and procedures do governments use 
5 = to regulate risks? To what extent do differ- 
ences: in the choices made (e.g., between the 
{Clean Air Act and the Safe Drinking Water 
“Act ) reflect technical differences in the 
tisks and the technologies available to con- 
3 tol airborne and waterborne hazards, and 









ERR Theodore Porter (1995) provides an interesting 


Pos Sas of the history and politics of cost—benefit 
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: to what extent do they reflect political, le- 


gal, social, and cultural factors? 

Even if the notion of risk-related facts 
were not problematic, it would not be ob- 
vious how democratic governments ought 
to act when the public and the experts per- 
ceive risks differently. Public fears and 
(mis)perception, after all, are themselves 
stubborn risk-related facts—facts that the 
public does not easily surrender, even after 
‘‘education’’ by ‘“‘risk communication.’ 
(Recall that, as Director of Environmental 
Protection in Happyville, your skillful ef- 
forts to communicate the experts’ confi- 
dence in the water supply failed to reassure 
the public.) Public fears clearly play a role 
in determining government policies regu- 
lating risks, and perhaps they should. 
Utilitarians—and most welfare economists 
and policy analysts approach public policy 
from a utilitarian perspective — should con- 
sider whose beliefs (the public’s or the ex- 
perts’ ) should be used to calculate expected 
benefits. 
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This paper considers the effects of changes 
in tuition on schooling and earnings; account- 
~ ing for general-equilibrium effects on skill 
prices. The typical evaluation estimates the re- 
sponse of college enrollment to tuition varia- 
> tion using geographically dispersed cross 
sections of individuals facing different tuition 
rates. These estimates are then used to deter- 
mine how subsidies to tuition will raise en- 
 follment. The impact of tuition policies on 
earnings is evaluated using a schooling— 
earnings relationship fit on pre-intervention 
data and does not account for the enrollment 
effects of the taxes raised to finance the tuition 
subsidy. Thomas Kane (1994) exemplifies 
this approach. 
The danger in this widely used practice is 
that what is true for policies affecting a small 
number of individuals need not be true for 
policies that affect the economy at large. A 
national tuition-reduction policy that stimu- 
lates substantial college enrollment will 
likely reduce college skill prices, as advo- 
cates of the policy claim. However, agents 
who account for these changes will not en- 
roll in school at the levels calculated from 
conventional procedures, which ignore the 
impact of the induced enrollment on earn- 
ings. As a result, standard policy-evaluation 
practices are likely to be misleading about 
_ the effects of tuition policy on schooling at- 
:. tainment and wage inequality. The empirical 
: Question is: how misleading? We show that 
, these practices lead to estimates of enroll- 
- Ment responses that are more than ten times 

larger than the long-run general-equilibrium 
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G _General-Equilibrium Treatment Effects: 
A Study of Tuition Policy 


By JAMES J. HECKMAN, LANCE LOCHNER, AND CHRISTOPHER TABER * 


effects. We also improve on current practice 


: -in the treatment-effects literature by consid-*~ 


ering both the gross benefits of the program 
and the tax costs of financing the treatment 
as borne by different groups. 

Evaluating the general-equilibrium effects 
of a national tuition policy requires more 
information than the tuition-enrollment 
parameter that is the centerpiece of partial- 
equilibrium policy analysis. Most policy 
proposals extrapolate well outside the range 
of known experience and ignore the effects 
of induced changes in skill quantities on skill 
prices. To improve on current practice, we 
have developed an empirically justified, dy- 
namic, overlapping-generations, general- 
equilibrium framework for the pricing of 
heterogeneous skills. It is based on an em- 
pirically grounded theory of the supply of 
schooling and post-school human capital, 
where different schooling levels represent 
different skills. Individuals differ in learning 
ability and in initial endowments of human 
capital. Household saving behavior gener- 
ates the aggregate capital stock, and output 
is produced by combining the stocks of dif- 
ferent human capitals with physical capital. 
The framework explains the pattern of rising 
wage inequality.experienced in the United. 
States in the past 30 years (Heckman et al., 
1998). In this paper we apply this frame- 
work to evaluate tuition policies that attempt 
to increase college enrollment. 

The statistical and econometric literature on 
‘‘treatment effects’? is remarkable for its in- 
attention to the market consequences of the 
programs it evaluates. The widely used 
‘‘Rubin’’ model (Donald Rubin, 1978) as- 
sumes no interactions among the agents being 
analyzed. The paradigm in the econometric lit- 
erature on treatment effects is that of evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of a drug. It assumes that 
there are no spillovers to society at large that 
flow from drug use (or ‘‘treatment’’) by 
individuals. 
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The literature in economics recognizes these 
spillover effects. The classical analysis of un- 
ion relative-wage eifects by H. Gregg Lewis 
(1963 ) explicitly accounts for the discrepancy 
between the effects of treatment (unionism) on 
an individual and .treatment applied to an in- 
- dustry when prices adjust to industry-wide 
unionization levels. Our analysis-extends 
Lewis’s static general-equilibrium framework 
to a dynamic setting with skill formation. 


I. Conventional Models of Treatment Effects 


The standard framework for a micro- 
econometric program evaluation is partial- 
equilibrium in character (see Heckman and 
Richard Robb, 1985). For a given individual 
i, Yo; is defined to be the outcome the individ- 
ual experiences if he does not participate in the 
program, and Y,; is the outcome he experi- 
ences if he does participate. The treatment ef- 
fect for person i is A; = Y; — Yos. When 
interventions have general-equilibrium con- 
sequences, these effects depend on who else is 
treated and the market interaction between the 
treated and the untreated. 

To see the problems that arise in the stan- 
dard framework, consider instituting a national 
tuition policy. In this case, Yo; is person i’s 
wage if he does not attend college, and Y;, is 
his wage if he does attend. The ‘“‘parameter’’ 
A; then represents the impact of college, and 
it can be used to estimate the impact of tuition 
policies on wages. It is a constant, or policy- 
invariant, parameter only if wages (Yos, Yis) 
are invariant to the number of college and 
high-school graduates in the economy. 

In a general-equilibrium setting, an increase 
in tuition increases the number of individuals 
who attend college, which in turn decreases 
the relative wages of college attendees, Y, ;/ 
Yo,;. In this case, the program not only impacts 
the wages of individuals who are induced to 
move by the program, but also has an impact 
on the wages of those who do not. For two 
reasons, then, the “‘treatment-effect’’ frame- 
work is inadequate. First, the parameters of in- 
terest depend on who in the economy is 
“‘treated’’ and who is not. Second, these pa- 
rameters do not measure the full impact of the 
program. For example, increasing tuition sub- 
- Sidies may increase the earnings of uneducated 
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individuals who do not take advantage of the 
subsidy. To pay for the subsidy, the highly ed- 
ucated would be taxed, and this may affect 
their investment behavior. In addition, more 
competitors for educated workers enter the 
market as a result of the policy, and their earn- 
ings are depressed. Conventional methods 


„ignore the.effect of the policy on nonpartici- 


pants. In order to account for these effects, it 
is necessary to conduct a general-equilibrium 
analysis. 


II. Exploring Increases in Tuition Subsidies 
in a General-Equilibrium Model 


We first simulate the effects of a revenue- 
neutral $500 increase in tuition subsidy (fi- 
nanced by a proportional tax) on enrollment 
in college and-wage inequality starting from 
a baseline economy that describes the United 
States in the mid-1980’s and that pro- 
duces wage growth profiles and schooling- 
enroliment and capital-stock data that match 
micro and macro statistics. The partial- 
equilibrium increase in college attendance is 
5.3 percent. This analysis holds skill prices 
and, therefore, college and high-school wage 
rates fixed—a typical assumption in micro- 
economic treatment-effect analyses. 

When the policy is evaluated in a general- 
equilibrium setting, the estimated effect falls 
to 0.46 percent. Because the college—high- 
school wage ratio falls as more individuals at- 
tend college, the returns to college are less 
than when the wage ratio is held fixed. Ra- 
tional agents understand this effect of the tul- 
tion policy on skill prices and adjust their 
college-going behavior accordingly. Policy 
analysis of the type offered in the treatment- 
effect literature ignores the responses of ra- 
tional agents to the policies being evaluated. 
There is substantial attenuation of the effects 
of tuition policy on capital and the stocks of 
the different skills in our model. In our base- 
line specification, we allow skill prices and m- 
terest rates to adjust in general equilibrium but 
hold the pre-subsidy tuition level fixed. 51 
ulating the policy under a number of additional 
alternative assumptions about the parameters 


of the economic model, including a case wher . 
tuition costs rise with enrollment, rept - 
duces the basic result of substantial parle. ~ 
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equilibrium effects and much weaker general- 
equilibrium effects. 

Our steady-state results.are long-run effects. 
When we simulate the model with rational ex- 
pectations, the short-run enrollment effects are 
also very small, as agents anticipate the effects 
of the policy on skill prices and calculate that 
there is little, gain from attending college at 
higher rates. If we simulate using myopic ex- 
pectations, the short-run enrollment effects 
are much closer to the estimated partial- 
equilibrium effects. All of these results are 
qualitatively robust to the choice of different 
tax schedules. Progressive tax schedules choke 
off skill investment and lead to lower enroll- 
ment responses in general equilibrium. 

We next consider the impact of a policy 

change on discounted earnings and utility. We 
decompose the total effects into benefits and 
costs, including tax costs for each group. For 
the sake of brevity, we report overall results, 
and not the results by ability type. Table 1 com- 
pares outcomes in two steady states: (i) the 
benchmark steady state and (ii) the steady state 
associated with the new tuition policy. Given 
that the estimated general-equilibrium school- 
ing response to a $500 subsidy is small, we 
instead use an extremely high $5,000 subsidy 
for the purpose of exploring general- 
equilibrium effects. The row ‘‘high-school— 
high-school’ reports the change in a variety of 
outcome measures for those persons who 
would be in high school under the benchmark 
or new policy regime; the high-school—college 
row reports the change in the same measures 
for high-school students in the benchmark who 
are induced to attend college only by the new 
policy; college—high-school outcomes refer to 
those persons in college in the benchmark econ- 
omy who only attend high school after the new 
policy is put in place; and so forth. 
. By the measure of the present value of earn- 
Ings, some of those induced to change are 
Worse off. Contrary to the monotonicity as- 
sumption built into the LATE parameter of 
Guido Imbens and Joshua Angrist (1994), de- 
fined in this context as the effect of tuition 
change on the earnings of those induced to go 
to college, we find that the tuition policy pro- 
duces a two-way flow. Some people who 
Would have attended college in the benchmark 
etme no longer do so. Again, contrary to the 
A 
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TABLE 1—SIMULATED EFFEcts OF A $5,000 TUITION 
SUBSIDY ON DIFFERENT Groups: STEADY-STATE 
CHANGES IN PRESENT VALUE OF LIFETIME WEALTH 
(THOUSANDS OF 1995 DoLLars) 








(i) - (iii) 


After-tax After-tax 
earnings (it) earnings 
Group using After-tax netof | (iv) _ 
(proportion) ` base tax ` earnings tuition Utility 
High-schoo!— 
high- 
school 
(0.528) 9.512  —0.024  —0.024 -0.024 
High-school— 
college 
(0.025) ~4.231 —13.446 1.529 1.411 
College- 
high- 
school 
(0.003) —46.711 —57.139 -53.019 ~—0.879 
College- 
college 
(0.444) —7.654 —18.204 0.420 0.420 


Notes: Column (i) reports the after-tax present value of 
earnings in thousands of dollars discounted using the after- 
tax interest rate, where the tax rate used for the second 
steady state is the base tax rate. Column (i) reports just the 
effect on earnings; column (ii) adds the effect of taxes; 
column (iii) adds the effect of tuition subsidies; and col- 
umn (iv) includes the nonpecuniary costs of college, ex- 
pressed in dollars. 

* The groups denote counterfactual groups. For exam- 
ple, the high-school—high-school group consists of indi- 
viduals who would not attend college in either steady state, 
and the high-school—college group would not attend col- 
lege in the first steady state, but would in the second, etc. 


implicit assumption built into LATE that only. 
those who change status are affected by the 
policy, the rest of society also is affected by 
the policy. People who would have gone to 
college without the policy and continue to do 
so after the policy is put in place are financially 
worse off for two reasons: (i) the price of their 
skill is depressed, and (ii) they must pay 
higher taxes to finance the policy. However, 
they now receive a tuition subsidy, and for this 
reason, on net, they are slightly better off both 
financially and in terms of utility. Those who 
would abstain from attending college in both 
steady states are essentially indifferent be- 
tween them. They pay higher taxes, but their 
skill becomes more scarce, and their wages 
tise. Those induced to attend college by the 
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policy are better off in terms of utility but are 
not better off in_terms of income. Note that 
neither category of non-changers is a natural 
benchmark for a “‘difference in differences’’ 
estimator. The movement in their wages be- 
fore and after the policy is due to the policy 
and cannot be aftributed to a benchmark 
— ‘trend that is independent of the- policy. 
Table 2 presents the impact of the $5,000 
tuition policy on the log earnings of individ- 
uals with ten years of work experience for dif- 
ferent definitions of treatment effects. The 
partial-equilibrium version given in the first 
column holds skill prices constant at initial 
steady-state values. The general-equilibrium 
version given in the second column allows 
prices to adjust when college enrollment var- 
ies. Consider four parameters initially defined 
in a partial-equilibrium context. The average 
treatment effect is defined for a randomly se- 
lected person in the population in the bench- 
mark economy and indicates how that person 
would gain in wages by moving from high 
school to college. The parameter treatment on 
the treated is defined as the average gain over 
the noncollege alternative of those who attend 
college. The parameter treatment on the un- 
treated is defined as the average gain over the 
college wage received by individuals who did 
not attend college. The marginal treatment ef- 
fect is defined for individuals who are indif- 
ferent between going to college or not. It is a 
limit version of the LATE parameter under 
conventional assumptions made in discrete- 
choice theory (Heckman, 1997). Taber 
(1997) considers this parameter in his analysis 
of schooling choices. Column (ii) presents the 
general-equilibrium version of these treatment 
effects. Treatment on the treated compares the 
earnings of college graduates in the bench- 
mark economy with what they would earn if 
no one went to college.' Treatment on the un- 


'In the empirical general-equilibrium model of 
Heckman et al. (1998), Inada conditions for college and 
high school are not imposed, and the marginal product of 
each skill group when none of it is utilized is a bounded 
number. If Inada conditions were imposed, and the mar- 
ginal product of a skill goes to infinity when the aggregate 
quantity of skill in the economy goes to zero, the coun- 
terfactual and the counterfactual treatment on the un- 
treated would not be defined. 
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TABLE 2—-TREATMENT-EFFECT PARAMETERS, PARTIAL- 
EQUILIBRIUM AND GENERAL-EQUILIBRIUM (GE) 
DIFFERENCE IN LOG EARNINGS: COLLEGE GRADUATES 
(COL) versus HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES (HS) 
WITH TEN YEARS OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


(i) (ii) (iii). 
Prices Prices Percentage 

Parameter . fixed vary . of sample 

Average treatment 0.281 1.801 100 
effect (ATE) 

Treatment on 0.294 3.364 44,7 
treated (TT) 

Treatment on 0.270 —1.225 55.3 
untreated | 
(TOU) 

Marginal treatment 0.259 0.259 — 
effect (MTE) 

LATE, $5,000 subsidy: 

Partial equilibrium 0.255 — 23.6 

GE (HS~COL) 0.253 0.227 2.48 
LATE 

GE (COL>HS) 0.393 0.365 0.34 
LATER 

GE net TLATE — 0.244 2.82 

LATE $500 subsidy: 

Partial equilibrium 0.254 — 2.37 

GE (HS>COL) 0.250 0.247 0.24 
LATE 

GE (COL-HS5) 0.393 0.390 0.03 
LATER | 

GE net TLATE — 0.264 0.27 


Notes: (i) ‘‘Prices fixed’’ denotes the difference in log 
earnings between college and high-school graduates for 
various groups. Prices are held constant at their initial 
steady-state levels when wage differences are calculated. 
In column (ii) we allow prices to adjust in response to the 
change in schooling proportions when calculating wage 
differences. For each row, column (iii) presents the total 
fraction of the sample over which the parameter is defined. 
The LATE group denotes the effect on earnings for per- 
sons who would be induced to attend college by a tuition 
change. In the case of GE, LATE measures the effect on 
individuals induced to attend college when skill prices ad- 
just in response to quantity movements among skill 
groups. The partial-equilibrium LATE measures the effect 
of the policy on those induced to attend college when S 
prices are held constant at the benchmark level. 


‘treated is defined analogously by comparing 


what high-school graduates in the benchmark 
economy would earn if everyone in the pop- 


- ulation were forced to go to college. The y :& 
erage treatment effect compares the average ME 
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’ earnings in a world in which everyone attends 

. college against the earnings in a world in 

‘ which nobody attends college. Such dramatic 

~ policy shifts produce large estimated effects. 

- Jn contrast, the general-equilibrium marginal 
treatment-effect parameter considers the gain 
to attending college for people on the margin 
of indifference between attending college and _ 
attending high scHool. In this case, as long as 
the mass of people in the indifference set is 
negligible, the partial- and general-equilibrium 
parameters are the same. 

The final set of parameters we consider are 
versions of the LATE parameter. This param- 
eter depends on the particular intervention 

- being studied and its magnitude. The partial- 

- equilibrium version of LATE is defined for the 

_ outcomes of individuals induced to attend col- 

. lege, assuming that skill prices do not change. 

. The general-equilibrium version is defined for 

- the individuals induced to attend college when 

' prices adjust in response to the policy. The two 
LATE parameters are quite close to each other 
and are also close to the marginal treatment 
effect.* General-equilibrium effects change the 
group over which the parameter is defined 
compared to the partial-equilibrium case. 
For the $5,000 subsidy, there are substantial 
price effects, and the partial-equilibrium pa- 
rameter differs substantially from the general- 

__ equilibrium parameter. 

; We also present partial- and general- 
: equilibrium estimates for two extensions of the 
< LATE concept: LATER (the effect of the pol- 
s dey on those induced to drop out of college and 

; go to high school; reverse LATE) and TLATE 

i; (the effect of the policy on all of those induced 

to change whichever direction they flow). 

LATER is larger than LATE, indicating that 

; bose induced to drop out of college have 

arger gains from dropping out than those in- 
¿duced to enter college have from entering. 

 TLATE j is a weighted average of LATE and 
on with weights given by the relative 
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: ‘a The latter is a consequence of the discrete-choice 
secs; “Work we use to model schooling choices in our 
i todel (see Heckman, 1997). 
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proportion of people who switch in each 
direction. 


IN. Summary 


This paper defines and estimates general- 
equilibrium treatment effects. Focusing on. . 


` the impact of tuition policy, we find that 


general-equilibrium impacts of tuition on col- 
lege enrollment are an order of magnitude 


‘smaller than those reported in the literature 


on microeconometric treatment effects. The 
assumptions used to justify the LATE param- 
eter in a microeconomic setting do not carry 
over to a general-equilibrium framework. 
Policy changes, in general, induce two-way 
flows and violate the monotonicity (or one- 
way flow) assumption of LATE. We extend 
the LATE concept to allow for the two-way 
flows induced by the policies. We present a 
more comprehensive approach to program 
evaluation by considering both the tax and 
benefit consequences of the program being 
evaluated and placing the analysis in a market 
setting. 
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- GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION’ 


Regulatory Discretion and the Unofficial Economy 


By SIMON JOHNSON, DANIEL KAUFMANN, AND PABLO ZOIDO-LOBATON * 
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Politicization of economic activity means 
the exercise of control rights over firms by pol- 
iticians and bureaucrats. In most countries pol- 
iticians maintain property rights in firms, 

. typically in the form of residual control rights 

- as defined by Sanford Grossman and Oliver 
Hart (1986). These control rights may have 

„served an ideological agenda in the past, but 
they are often used to further the private 
agenda of politicians and bureaucrats. A recent 
literature has established the presence of these 
problems in countries as diverse as Peru, 
France, Russia, and Ukraine (Hernando de 
Soto, 1989; Andrei Shleifer and Robert 
Vishny, 1993, 1994; Kaufmann and Paul 
Siegelbaum, 1997; Shleifer, 1997). But how 
widespread are these rights and how damaging 
are their effects around the world? 

The usual presumption in the economics lit- 
erature is that a predatory government simply 
leads to lower total economic activity, but for 

Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 
` since 1989, Johnson et al. (1997) showed that 
_ businesses have responded to politicization by 
going ‘‘underground.’’ Instead of registering 
: their activities, managers prefer not to pay 
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taxes and not to benefit from key publicly pro- 
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vided servicés, such as legal enforcement of 
contracts. For these economies in transition 
from communism, there is evidence of a 
downward spiral, in which firms leaving the 
official sector reduce state revenue, which re- 
duces publicly provided services and further 
reduces the incentive to register in the official 
sector.’ Most of the former Soviet Union has 
thus ended up in a “‘bad’’ equilibrium with 
low tax revenue, high unofficial economy as a 
percentage of GDP, and low quality of pub- 
licly provided services. 

This previous work on transition economies 
suggests that, while formal rules may count in 
some imstances, what really matters is how 
regulations and tax rules are actually imple- 
mented. If the rules are fine on paper but of- 
ficials have a great deal of discretion in their 
interpretation and implementation, this leads 
to a higher effective burden on business, more 
corruption, and a greater incentive to move to 
the unofficial economy. This general idea 
leads to three specific propositions. First, the 
share of the unofficial economy in GDP should 
be higher when there is more regulation and 
more discretion for officials regarding how the 
regulatory system operates. Second, the un- 
official economy should be larger when there 
is a bigger tax burden on firms in the official 
sector, where ‘‘burden’’ on the firm is the out- 
come of how the tax system is administered as 
well as what the rates are. Third, a larger un- 
official economy should be correlated with 
weaker publicly provided services, as mea- 
sured by corruption and the “‘rule of law” 
(particularly the legal protection provided to 
private-sector business investments ). 


' Norman Loayza (1996) has similar theoretical results 
for Latin America. In his model, unregistered firms use 
but do not pay for public services, thus leading to con- 
gestion costs for public goods, such as roads, and lower 
growth. 
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This paper finds support for these proposi- 
tions in a broad set of countries for which there 
exist at least roughly comparable estimates of 
the unofficial economy in the 1990’s. We have 
measures for the unofficial economy for 49 
countries in three regions of the world: Latin 
America, the OECD, and the former Soviet 
_ bloc. A different methodology is used for each 
region, but the numbers appear to be compa- 
rable; see Johnson et al. (1998 ) for the detailed 
estimates. The sample for our regressions var- 
ies between 32 and 49 countries, depending on 
the coverage of right-hand-side variables. We 
have not found comparable data for the unof- 
ficial economy in East Asia or for Africa, so 
these countries are excluded from the regres- 
sions. We use Brazil and Russia as illustrative 
regional benchmarks throughout and also re- 
port on OECD-specific’ countries where 
relevant. 


I. Regulation and Bureaucracy 


The Heritage Foundation’s measure of reg- 
ulation is higher, on a scale of 1 to 5, for coun- 
tries that had regulations that are worse for 
business in 1996 (Bryan Johnson and Thomas 
Sheehy, 1997). This measure includes both 
the formal rules and the way they are enforced. 
The Czech Republic actually receives the top 
score; it is the only country in our sample to 
get a perfect 1. Most OECD countries score 2. 
Russia scores 4, while Brazil scores 3. Table 
1 shows that a one-point increase in this index 
is associated with a 14.7-percentage-point in- 
crease in the share of the unofficial economy. 
Controlling for log GDP per capita reduces the 
coefficient on the regulation variable to 8.1, 
but it remains significant. 

The Global Competitiveness Survey reports 
results from a 1997 survey of executives on 
the extent of regulatory discretion and lax en- 
forcement of rules, on a scale of 1 to 7 (World 
Economic Forum, 1997). Russia has the low- 
est score of 2.01, while Brazil rates better with 
3.46. Most of the OECD countries score 4.5 
or higher; Switzerland has the highest score 
with 5.64 in our sample. Singapore had the 
highest score worldwide in the survey, with 
6.36. Table 1 shows that a one-point-higher 
score for this index is correlated with a 9.2- 
percentage-point fall in the share of the unof- 
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TABLE 1—-REGRESSIONS OF UNOFFICIAL ECONOMY 
(AS PERCENTAGE OF GDP) ON MEASURES 
OF REGULATION 











Regression 
Independent 
variable (i) (it) (iil) (iv) (v) (vi) 
Log GDP per capita —7.4* —7.4* -1.0 
(1.6) (2.3) (2.9) 
Measures of regulation 
Regulation” 14.7* = B.1* 
(2.5) (2.6) 
Regulatory 
discretion® —9.2* -2.9 
(1.7) (2.5) 
Bureaucratic 
quality® —8.5* —7,7* 
(10 (23) 
R: 0.43 0.62 0.47 0.60 0.65 0.65 
Number of 
observations: 47 47 34 34 39 39 
Regression 
independent 2 
variable (vii) (viii) (ix) (x) (xi) {xii} 
Log GDP per capita —7.4* —7.3* —7.0* 
: (2.0) (1.5) (1.6) 
Measures of regulation (continued) 
Economic 
freedom” —2,5* —0.8 
(0.5) (0.6) 
Measure of taxation 
Tax burden? —11.7* -6.5* 
(2.4) (21) 
Tax rules’ l 3.5* 1.9* 
(0.7) (0.7) 
R?:. 0.38 0.54 0.43 0.68 0.37 0.57 
Number of 
observations: 42 42 34 34 42 42 





Notes; Standard errors are in parentheses. 

3 A higher value for this variable stands for a better score for private 
business. 

A higher value for this variable stands for a worse score for private 
business. 

* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 


ficial economy. However, this measure is not 
significant once we control for log GDP per 
Capita. 

The 1997 International Country Risk Guide 
(Political Risk Services, 1997) measures 
expert opinion of ‘‘bureaucratic quality’’ on 4 
scale of 1 to 6, where a higher score means 
that bureaucrats operated in a more efficient 
and predictable way between 1990 and 1997- 
Guatemala and Panama have the lowest scor? 


of 1.44; Russia scores 3.19; and Brazil score. E a. 


4.0. The best OECD countries, such as E 
United Kingdom score 6.0. Table 1 1 shows that 
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' a one-point increase in this index implies an 
> 8.5-percentage-points decrease in the share of 
P unofficial economy. Controlling for log 
i GDP per capita reduces the coefficient only 
. slightly to —7.7, and it remains highly 
. significant. 
= Freedom House’s 1995—1996 measure of 
economic freedom is-higher for countries with 
‘‘better’” regulation (1.e., more pro-business ), 
on a scale of 0 to 16 (Richard E. Messick, 
1996). The United Kingdom, the United 
States, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland tie for 
` top position with a score of 16, while 
Azerbaijan has the lowest score of 1. Russia 
and Brazil score 7. Table 1 shows that a one- 
. point increase in this scale is associated with 
- a 2.5-percent fall in the share of the unofficial 
economy, but this coefficient loses signifi- 
cance when we control for GDP per capita. 
In summary, we find strong evidence that 
less regulation (1.e., a regulatory regime that 
is more business-friendly and presumably rep- 
resents less political control rights) is corre- 
lated with a lower share of the unofficial 
economy. However, countries with a higher 
income level also have a lower level of the 
unofficial economy, so when we control for 
income level two out of four regulation vari- 
ables become insignificant at the 5-percent 
level. The effect of bureaucratic quality and 
the way regulations are administered appear to 
be particularly strong. This supports the idea 
that regulatory discretion is an important cause 
of unofficial activity. 
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Il. Taxation 


The 1997 Global Competitiveness Survey 

_ Tates tax burden from the firm’s standpoint; a 
- higher score was given when executives con- 
 Sidered the tax system to be better for business, 
. On a scale of 1 to 7 (World Economic Forum, 
1997). This measure captures not just tax 
Tates, but also the way the tax system is ad- 
Ministered (e.g., if tax officials abuse higher 
» levels of discretion, this would likely translate 
ż mto a worse score). Ukraine has the lowest 
2. Score in our sample, with 1.58, and the United 
r, Kingdom has the highest score, with 4.60. 
ussia scores 1.80, and Brazil scores 2.22. A 

E K one-point i increase in this variable reduces the 
F p nhare of the unofficial economy by 11.7 per- 
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centage points. Controlling for log GDP. per - 
capita reduces the coefficient to —6.5 but it 
remains significant. 

The Fraser Institute measure of top marginal 
tax rates is higher for countries that had lower 
tax rates, on a scale of 1—10, in 1995 (James 
Gwarney and Robert Lawson, 1997). In this 
case the index captures formal] rates, but not 
the way the system is administered: The 
“‘best’’ tax rates are in seemingly unlikely 
places: Bolivia and Uruguay both score a per- 
fect 10.* The worst (i.e., highest) tax rates are 
in Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, and Ro- 
mania, all of which score the lowest attainable 
value of 1. The United States scores 7, and the 
United Kingdom scores 5, while Russia and 
Brazil both score 8. Chile scores 4, which is 
the best in Latin America. Table 1 shows that 
a one-point increase in this index is actually 
associated with a 3.5-percentage-point in- 
crease in the share of the unofficial economy 
(i.e., countries with lower marginal tax rates 
actually have a larger share of the unofficial 
economy ). Controlling for log GDP per capita 
reduces the coefficient on this index to 1.9, but 
it remains significant. 

The contrast between the results of these 
two tax variables points to the importance of 
how the tax and regulatory system operates, 
rather than the nature of the formal rules. 
Countries with high marginal tax rates but a 
low tax burden (as evaluated by executives ) 
actually have a low share of the unofficial 
economy as a percentage of GDP (e.g., Scan- 
dinavia; see Fig. 1). Russia has relatively low 
marginal tax rates but was rated with a high 
tax burden because of the way the tax system 
operates, and thus it is associated with a rela- 
tively high share of the unofficial economy in 
GDP. 


HI. Rule of Law and Corruption 


Political Risk Services’ 1997 International 
Country Risk Guide contains a ‘‘rule-of-law 
index’’ which is higher where the law-and- 
order tradition was stronger during 1990- 
1997, on a scale of 0—6. The United States 


? Bolivia’s recent tax reform is presumably reflected in 
this rating. 
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Unofficial Economy 
(Percentage of GDP) 


LOW BURDEN 


0 
HIGH BURDEN 
Tax Burden on Individual Firms 


Figure 1. UNOFFICIAL ECONOMY AND TAX BURDEN 
ON INDIVIDUAL FIRMS 


Notes: Unofficial-economy estimates are from Johnson et 
al. (1998); the tax burdens on individual firms are from 
World Economic Forum (1997). 


and several other OECD countries achieve the 
highest level of 6. In our sample, Colombia 
has the lowest score of 1.4. Russia scores 3.5, 
and Brazil scores 3.4. Table 2 shows that a 
one-point increase in the value of this index is 
associated with a 10.6-percentage-point fall in 
the share of the unofficial economy. In this 
case log GDP per capita is not significant, and 
including this control variable reduces the es- 
timated coefficient on the index only to —9.3. 
The Heritage Foundation’s index of prop- 
erty rights is lower where property rights were 
more secure, on a scale of 1—5, in 1996 
(Johnson and Sheehy, 1997). The only non- 
OECD country to score a perfect 1 is Chile. 
Four previously communist countries have the 
worst score of 4: Romania, Ukraine, Georgia, 
and Azerbaijan. Russia and Brazil score 3. Ta- 
ble 2 shows that a one-point increase in this 
index is associated with a 13.4-percent in- 
crease in the share of the unofficial economy. 
Controlling for log GDP per capita reduces the 
coefficient to 8.0, but it remains significant. 
In the Fraser Institute measure of ‘‘Equality 
of Citizens Under the Law and Access of Cit- 
izens to a Non-discriminatory Judiciary,” a 
higher score means a “‘better’’ legal system in 
1995, on a scale of 0—10 (Gwarney and 


Lawson, 1997). Only Belgium, Holland, Swe- ` 


den, Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland get 
the top score of 10. Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States score 7.5. Russia scores 
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TABLE 2——-REGRESSION OF UNOFFICIAL ECONOMY 
(AS PERCENTAGE OF GDP) ON LEGAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND CORRUPTION 














Regression 
Independent variable (i) (ii) (iii) (iv) (v) (vi) 
Log GDP per capita =1.9 —4.8' Sa 
a.y) (2.6) ~ a9% 
` Legal @rivirofiment . a 
ICRG mile-of-law 
index, 1990- 
1997? ~10.6* —9,3* 
(1.0) (1.5) 
Property rights” 13.4*  8.0* 
(1.8) (G4) 
Equality of citizens 
before the law* —3.8* -=2,3* 
(0.6) (0.8) 
R?: 0.77 0.78 0.55 0.58 0.53 0.60 
Number of 
observations: . 39 39 47 47 43 43 
Regression 
Independent variable (vii) (viti) (ix) (x) (xi) (xti) 
Log GDP per capita —4,0* —5.8* —6.5* 
(2.3) (2.5) (1.9) 
Corruption 
Transparency 
International 
(extended) —5.1* —3.5* 
(0.7) (1.1) 
World Economic 
Forum* —-8.0* —3.9* 
{1.3} (2.1) 
Impulse’s exporter 
bribery index" 1.7* 0.8° 
(0.4) (0.4) 
R*: 0.57 80.60 0.55 0.62 0.36 0,50 
Number of 
observations: 43 43 34 34 44 44 





Notes: Standard errors are in parentheses. 

* A higher value for this variable stands for a better score for private 
business. 

P A higher value for this variable stands for a worse score for private 
business. 

t Statistically significant at the 10-percent level. 

* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 


2.5, and Brazil scores 0.° Table 2 shows that 
a one-point increase in this index implies 4 
3.8-percentage-point fall in the unofficial 
economy’s share of total GDP. Controlling for 


*In most Asian countries, this index is highly core- 
lated with measures of corruption. Thus, Hong Kong and 
Korea score 7.5 on this Fraser Institute measure, while 
Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia score 2.5. Singapore }S 
again an anomaly because it scores 0 on this measur 
despite having very little corruption. 
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Unofficial Economy 
(Percentage of GDP) 





LOW CORRUPTION 
Corruption Index 


HIGH CORRUPTION 
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oh Notes: Unofficial-economy estimates are from Johnson et 
si al. (1998); the corruption index is from Lambsdorff 


- -iog GDP per capita reduces the coefficient to 
} —2.3, but it remains significant. 
The extended Transparency International 
we | measure of corruption, prepared by Johan G. 
ul Lambsdorff (1998), scaled 0—10, covers 43 
#3 of the countries in our sample for 1997.4 It is 
z = higher for countries with less corruption. In 
a our sample, Denmark has the highest score 
zi with 9.94 and Bolivia has the lowest in our 
a : Sample with 2.05. Russia scores 2.27 while 
ae Brazil scores 3.56. The best Latin American 
oh „country is Chile with 6.05. In Table 2 a one- 
Me A ; point increase in this index implies a 5.1 per- 
a centage point fall in the unofficial economy, 
ee zand a 3. 5~percentage-point fall when the log 
GDP per capita control is included. 
ass Ta the Global OpenACS Survey mea- 











| teans less corruption in 1997 (World Eco- 
© no mic Forum, 1997). Among countries for 


la A Central American countries, as well as 
E sia, which scores 2.72. Brazil scores 3.75. 
"k ae 2 shows that a one-point increase in this 


ce ay implies a reduction in the share of the 


hay This index requires that countries have had only two 
ter... t than four) surveys. Even in the extended sample, 
NRE pe: t from Hong Kong and Singapore, all the other coun- 
meets... SCOre above 6.5 are long-standing democracies. 
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‘unofficial economy by 8.0 percentage points 


(without the control variable) and by 3.9 per- 
centage points (if we control for log GDP per 
capita). 

In the Impulse index of corruption, a higher 
score means more corruption (Peter Neumann, 
1994) .° Russia and Brazil are both awarded 4 
out of 5. The best score of 0 is awarded to the 
usual OECD countries plus Lithuania. As 
usual, Chile is the best-ranked Latin American 
country, awarded a score of 1. As Table 2 
shows, a one-point increase in this index is 
associated with a 1.7-percentage-point in- 
crease in the share of the unofficial economy. 
However, controlling for GDP per capita re- 
duces the coefficient by more than half and 
makes it significant only at the 10-percent 
level. 

In summary, the relationship on share 
of the unofficial economy and rule of law (in- 
cluding corruption) is strong and consistent 
across seven different measures. Countries 
with more corruption have higher shares of the 
unofficial economy (see Fig. 2). This is true 
even when we control for income level. 


IV. Conclusion 


The model of Johnson et al. (1997) has 
three predictions that find support in the avail- 
able cross-country data. First, countries with 
more regulation tend to have a higher share of 
the unofficial economy in total GDP. Second, 
a higher tax burden, as perceived by business, 
leads to more unofficial activity. Third, coun- 
tries with more corruption tend to have a larger 
unofficial economy. 

This evidence suggests, although it does not 
prove, that the extent of regulatory and bu- 
reaucratic discretion is a key determinant of 
underground activity. Lax regulations in set- 
tings with undisciplined bureaucracies and 
weak rule of law allow officials to decide in- 
dividual cases without effective supervision. 
This creates conditions ripe for corruption (see 
Kaufmann and Jeffrey Sachs, 1998). Under 


5 Among the 103 countries surveyed, the worst score is 
awarded to Bangladesh, Myanmar (Burma), Indonesia, 
Iran, Nigeria, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
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such circumstances, many firms choose to op- 
erate underground. 
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Changing Incentives of the Chinese Bureaucracy 


By Davip D. Li* 


A striking difference among economies in 


transition from socialism is in government at- 
titudes toward economic development. In 
China, the government functions as a ‘‘helping 
_hand’’ for economic development, promoting 
economic growth; in Russia, the government 
is like a ‘‘grabbing hand,” suffocating eco- 
nomic development (Timothy Frye and 
: Andrei Shleifer, 1997). Indeed, after years of 
„transition, it has been increasingly recognized 
that a proper transformation of the role of gov- 
ernment, rather than mechanical implementa- 
tions of standard reform packages, is a critical 
determinant of the success of transition. 

The Chinese case of transforming govern- 
ment behavior is dramatic and defies conven- 
tional explanations. Forty years ago, the same 
authoritarian regime under the control of the 
same Communist Party was waging a massive 
campaign under the name of the Great Leap 
Forward, resulting in the loss of tens of mil- 
lions of lives. Thirty-two years ago, the same 
regime was launching the so-called Cultural 
Revolution, denouncing any traces of eco- 
nomic incentives. Meanwhile, influential the- 

~ ories of the political economy of the former 
socialist systems emphasize that unless the 
one-party (Communist Party) monopoly is 
abolished, reforms are doomed to fail (Janos 
_ Kornai, 1992). These theories cannot explain 
, the Chinese experience, where political liber- 
¢ alization toward representative democracy and 
7 the rule of law has been limited and where the 
¿ one-party monopoly still exists. 
« This paper argues that, despite the lack of 
, Political liberalization, China has benefited 
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from a major transformation of its bureaucratic 
system. This transformation, which started 
years before formal economic reforms, con- 
sists of a mandatory retirement program that 
replaced the revolutionary veterans, a drive for 
administrative and fiscal decentralization, and 
the granting of permissions allowing bureau- 
crats to quit bureaucracy and join businesses. 
The implementation of these reforms was fa- 
cilitated by a buyout program for the incum- 
bent government officials. As a result of the 
transformation, Chinese bureaucrats now face 
incentives to support economic reform and to 
promote economic development. 


I. Reforms within the Bureaucracy 


The first reform, which dealt with the way 
bureaucrats are promoted and retire, was ini- 
tiated by Deng Xiaoping in 1980, years before 
any discussions of reforming the economic 
system. The proclaimed purpose of Deng’s re- 
form was to “‘abolish the de facto lifetime ten- 
ure system of government officials’’ and to 
‘modernize the contingent of government of- 


_ ficials’’ (Deng Xiaoping, 1983). The reform’s 
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crucial measure was to introduce a set of strict . 
retirement ages for government officials and 
thus, by implication, a massive mandatory re- 
tirement program (Hong Yong Lee, 1991; 
Kenneth Lieberthal, 1995). On a less restric- 
tive basis, an education requirement was also 
introduced at each level of government posi- 
tions (see Table 1 for a summary of the 
reform). 

The massive mandatory retirement program 
was facilitated by a one-time buyout strategy, 
with the outgoing officials being partially 
compensated both economically and politi- 
cally (Susanto Basu and Li, 1996). This is 
similar in style to the Russian privatization 
program, in which stakeholders such as man- 
agers were offered discounted shares. The 
buyout program was a special arrangement for 
revolutionary veterans who were the first and 
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TABLE 1—THE REFORM OF THE BUREAUCRACY: 
FEBRUARY 1982—SEPTEMBER 1984 








County 


City sheriffs 
mayors or or 
Provincial department division 
Statistic governors Ministers chiefs chiefs 


' Mandatory retirement 
age 65, 65 60 55 
Average retirement 
age 
Before reform 62 64 58 — 
After reform 55 58 50 <45 
Percentage with 
colleg= degree 


Before reform 20 37 14 1 
After reform 43 52 44 45 
Average tenure ‘ 
(years) 


6.43/6.23° 6.56 — jae 
3.84/4.05° 4,44 — = 


Pre- {982 
Post- 1982 


Notes: By 1988, 90 percent of government officials above the county level 
were newly appointed after 1982; 60 percent of those government officials 
had college degrees. This was a result of retiring 3.4 million revolutionary 
veterans. 
Source: Chronicles of Contemporary Chinese Politics (1996) and Yasheng 
Huang (1997) (for the tenure data). 

* Governor/party secretary. 


biggest potential opponents of.the reform. In 
fact, a special name was coined for this kind 
of retirement, /ixiu, meaning literally leaving 
the post and resting. After lixiu, retired offi- 
cials continued to enjoy all their former polit- 
ical privileges, such as reading government 
circulars of the same confidentiality level. 
Some served as special counselors for their 
successors. As economic compensations, they 
could keep using their official cars with chauf- 
feurs and security guards. In addition, officials 
under lixiu received an extra month of wages 
each year and extra housing that their children 
and grandchildren were entitled to enjoy after 
their death. Finally, for the most senior offi- 
cials, there were implicit and informal arrange- 
ments whereby their children were allowed to 
enter politics in senior positions, the origin of 
the so-called “‘princeling party’’ in China. 
There have been two major consequences of 
the reform. The first and direct consequence is 
that many younger and more educated bureau- 
crats have replaced the older revolutionary 
veterans. The new and young officials were 
generally more supportive of reforms, more 
adaptable, and more pragmatic. Being better 
educated in almost all cases, they were also 
generally more competent than their predeces- 
sors. In short, the massive retirement program 


- 
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has radically changed the human capital of the 
Chinese bureaucracy. In fact, by 1988, 90 per- 
cent of the officials above the county level had 
been newly appointed after 1982. In contrast, 
in Russia, Andrei Shleifer (1997) reports that 
the local leaders are largely the very same peo- 
ple who were there before the reform began. 
The second consequence of the reform is 
that the average duration of a bureaucrat’s ten- 
ure in a government position has been reduced, 
partly due to the increased turnover rates of 
bureaucrats. Compared with the old bureau- 
cracy, the new system, with rather strict age 
and education requirements, generates more 
vacancies per unit of time, providing the 
young and educated with more upward mo- 
bility. In addition, the central government 
seems to have increased the frequency of shuf- 
fling provincial/ministerial officials by trans- 
ferring provincial governors/ministers from 
one province/ministry to another. Huang 
(1997) argues that this is due to the central 
government’s fear of local entrenchment due 
to the decentralization program, which I dis- 
cuss below. Both effects reduce the duration 
of bureaucratic tenure in a given position. 
Undoubtedly, the changed human-capital 
composition of the Chinese bureaucracy vastly 
helped the implementation of the economic re- 
form. This has proved to be a critical factor 
for the success of reform in many transition 
economies. In both China and Russia, it has 
been found that replacing the old management 
is a critical factor explaining an enterprise’s 
efficiency improvement (Theodore Groves et 
al., 1995; Nicholas Barberis et al., 1996). Us- 
ing a large-scale survey, Wenfang Tang and 
William Parish (1998 Ch. 7) find that the 
young and educated officials in China are sig- 
nificantly more supportive of reform than are 
the old and uneducated. . 
The second reform within the bureaucratic 
structure is an extensive administrative and fis- 
cal decentralization. During the early 1980's: 
a so-called fiscal-contract system was intro- 
duced for provincial governments in China, 18 
which each province was responsible for col- 
lecting tax revenues in its region and was €n- 
titled to retain a high proportion of the 
marginal tax revenue (Jean Oi, 1992; Yingy! 
Qian and Barry Weingast, 1996). Administra- 
tive decentralization was also implemente 
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` shifting formal authorities from the central 
government to lower-level governments, in- 
cluding the authority to appoint subordinate 
government officials (Huang, 1996) and the 
rights to supervise state-owned enterprises 
(SOE’s). Many provinces, in turn, imple- 
mented similar reforms with their subordinate 
cities or counties. 
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centralization has had far-reaching implica- 
tions for both the Chinese bureaucracy and the 
Chinese economy. Perhaps the most dramatic 
effect has been a massive entry of new busi- 
ness entities, which are either partially owned 
or supported enthusiastically by various gov- 
ermments, whose motivation for doing so 
comes from increasing tax revenues and, of- 
tentimes, enlarging local employment (Chun 
Chang and Yijiang Wang, 1994; Jiahua Che 
and Qian, 1997). Organizationally, these 
newly established businesses are completely 
different from SOE’s. Typically, the manager 
is one of the founding entrepreneurs who have 
contributed their own financial as well as hu- 
man capital. Often, one of the founding entre- 
preneurs is a former government official, a 
phenomenon discussed below. Most impor- 
tant, the manager shares substantial residual 
control rights with the sponsoring government 
(Li, 1996). In effect, such new businesses 
constitute coalitions between the bureaucrats, 
who contribute bureaucratic connections, and 
entrepreneurs, who provide business vision 
and managerial skills. Both parties are indis- 
pensable for the success of new businesses in 
the half-reformed Chinese economy.’ 

The massive entry of semi-private busi- 
hesses has had substantial impact on the in- 
centives and behavior of Chinese bureaucrats. 
First, bureaucrats are now beginning to act like 
businessmen. Oi (1992) calls this local cor- 
poratism: Also, since bureaucrats now benefit 
from the new businesses through better official 
Cats, bigger budgets, and better office facili- 
ties, their interest is no longer solely in pleas- 
ing a bureaucratic superior. More important, 


' Although most studies have focused on those new 
oe established by local governments, in fact, many 
:,Central-sovernment agencies have also established their 
has business ventures. 
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they become-.de facto shareholders rather than 
short-termist bribe-takers. This new behavior 
reduces the prospect for local officials to adopt 
irrational decisions from the top to maximize 
their political goods, a bureaucratic pattern as- 
sociated with the Great Leap Forward. 
Second, through their involvement in these 
businesses, bureaucrats are beginning to be- 
VUE pi SOiOfin i= pricipic, Having fut 
centives to lobby higher-level agencies for 
reduced regulations on behalf of local entre- 
preneurs. However, one negative effect of 


having bureaucrats sponsor businesses is that 


it increases their appetite for bureaucratic 
power. In the Chinese context, the economic 
and bureaucratic competition among regions 
seems to have kept this tendency in check. 


II. Changes from Outside the Bureaucracy 


A veritable bureaucratic revolution has 
taken place in China since the mid-1980’s, 
when bureaucrats were allowed to quit their 
government positions in order to join the busi- 
ness community, a phenomenon that later 
came to be known as xiahai (1.e., ‘“‘leaping 
into the sea’’ or ‘‘jumping into the ocean’’). 
Starting in the mid-1980’s, many government 
agencies began establishing business entities, 
and bureaucrats became managers of these 
businesses. Gradually, such businesses are 
gaining independence from the founding gov- 
ernment agencies; meanwhile, many relatively 
independent and semi-private enterprises are 
being established. In addition, there were sub- 
stantial efforts to downsize government agen- 
cies during the 1980’s, generating a large 
surplus of government officials. Therefore, by 
the early 1990’s, xiahai was in full swing. 

It is not difficult to explain the economics 
of xiahai. Joining the business world, the for- 
mer bureaucrats obtain much higher economic 
payoffs as well as personal freedom, despite 
being exposed to more economic uncertainty. 
On the other hand, there is high demand for 
those bureaucrats, since in the half-reformed 
economy many nonstate enterprises need their 
knowledge and skills to deal with the remain- 
ing government regulations. 

Since 1992, xiahai has been an immensely 
popular phenomenon among Chinese govern- 
offic iais. ín a survey conducted around 


mint 
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1992, Ruying Chen (1993) reports that 30 
percent of surveyed officials were thinking 
about ‘‘leaping.’’ In another survey of local 
government officials in 1995 (State Commis- 
sion of System Reform, 1996), close to 20 
percent were planning on xiahai. Of those, 35 
percent were looking for joint-venture enter- 
prises, 21 percent.for private enterprises, and 
15 percent-for SGE’s.-Tang and-Parish-{ 1998 
Ch. 7) find in their large survey that 99 percent 
of those officials who planned to quit the bu- 
reaucracy wanted to join businesses. 

A much more difficult and interesting issue 
is how to evaluate the impact of xiahai on the 
Chinese bureaucracy. Few systematic analyses 
exist. A common view, based on experiences 
of market economies, regards xiahai as detri- 
mental to economic growth because it creates 
an environment where the government and the 
business are not separated. As a result, 
government—business collusion arises, and 
corruption prevails. Moreover, anticipating 
xiahai, according to this view, incumbent bu- 
reaucrats may have incentives to increase the 
complexity of economic regulations so as to 
increase their future value in the business 
world. 

Contrary to this common analysis, xiahai 
seems to have had a fundamentally positive 
impact on China’s reform process, pushing for 
dynamic changes in the Chinese bureaucracy 
in two important ways. First, xiahai changes 
the ex ante behavior of bureaucrats before 
leaving the government by making them more 
interested in local economic growth, espe- 
cially in the growth of the non-government- 
controlled sector (i.e., the nonstate sector), 
since a more prosperous nonstate sector gen- 
erates more opportunities for the incumbent 
bureaucrats when leaving their government 
positions. Moreover, the ex ante behavior 1s 
also affected through a reputation effect. That 
is, an incumbent bureaucrat must establish a 
pro-business and pro-reform reputation to find 
a good position in the local business commu- 
nity after leaving the government. The best 
way to enhance this reputation 1s to promote 
growth and reform and to nurture personal rap- 
port with local entrepreneurs by helping their 
businesses to thrive. In the Chinese business 
community, personal relations, reputation, and 
trust (guanxi, in general) are very important. 
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Therefore, a renowned anti-reformist bureau- 
crat will find it impossible to find a good po- 
sition in the local business community after 
leaving his government position. 

Second, xiahai also transforms the ex post 
behavior of the bureaucrats who quit the bu- 
reaucracy. After leaving the government, most 
bureaucrats joined new businesses rather than 
traditional state enterprises. Therefore,-the for- 
mer bureaucrats now find that many of the 
bureaucratic regulations that they helped 
maintain in the bureaucracy are obstacles to 
their business interests. They are in the posi- 
tion to help get around and lobby for reduc- 
tions in these bureaucratic regulations. Having 
the bureaucratic knowledge and skills, they are 
more effective lobbyists for reforms of these 
regulations than are outsiders. This seems 
to be a rather effective mechanism of reduc- 
ing Chinese bureaucratic institutions during 
reform. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that xiahai 
seems to be a phenomenon unique to China, 
at least in its impact on the bureaucracy. In 
Russia, according to Shleifer (1997), with the 
exception of Moscow, politicians are not ac- 
cepted by the private sector. When the private 
sector grows, they lose power. They are much 
closer to the formerly state enterprises, many 
of which are subsidy-seekers. In Poland, local 
politicians seem to be mostly concerned with 
getting reelected, rather than joining private 
businesses after leaving their government 
positions. 


HI. Concluding Remarks 


The paper argues that the Chinese govern- 
ment’s newly acquired spirit for economic de- 
velopment during the reform era is a result of 
a major transformation of the Chinese bu- 
reaucracy, rather than an outcome of political 
liberalization. Of course, the analysis does not 
imply that political liberalization is not nec- 
essary or unhelpful for economic reform. AS 
many have rightly argued, political liberaliza- 
tion has its own intrinsic value and may be the 
outcome of an increased per capita income. 

Using the framework of Douglass North 
(1990), the transformation has changed the 
formal and informal rules within the bureauc 
racy (i.e. the bureaucratic institutions). The 
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i ined bureaucratic institutions have in- 
“duced changes in incentives and behavior of 
‘the bureaucrats, and this, in turn, has facili- 
tated reforms of the economic institutions 
which have spurred economic growth. 
China’s unusual experience of reforming 
the bureaucracy without explicitly liberalizing 
the political system may not be generalizable 
to other transition counties, Since it has been 
shaped by initial conditions. A particularly in- 
triguing and understudied initial condition is 
the legacy of the Cultural Revolution, which 
ex post not only boosted Deng Xiaoping’s 
credibility and authority as a reformer, but 
more importantly, also left China with a weak- 
ened bureaucracy for easier bureaucratic 
_ reforms. 
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Private Enforcement of Public Laws: A Theory of Legal Reform 


By JONATHAN R. HAY AND ANDREI SHLEIFER * | 


7- Jn the last several years, the countries of > 


Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 
(FSU) have made tremendous progress in 
price liberalization, privatization, and macro- 
economic stabilization—the standard steps of 
the so-called shock therapy. Yet in the after- 
math of these reforms, the East European 
countries have begun to grow rapidly, while 
the countries of the FSU, particularly Russia, 
are at best beginning to turn around. It is not 
possible to explain these differences in perfor- 
mance in terms of either having too much 
shock therapy or not enough of it, since the 
reforms that the different countries have pur- 
sued have been broadly similar. 

A more plausible reason for the difference 
in performance is that institutional reforms, 
such as those of government regulation, the 
legal system, and the bureaucracy, have ad- 
vanced much further in Eastern Europe than 
in Russia (Shleifer, 1997; Simon Johnson et 
al., 1997). Indeed, institutional failures have 
arguably deterred small-business formation, 
foreign investment, and enterprise restructur- 
ing in the FSU. For growth to take off, Russia 
and other FSU countries must radically im- 
prove the quality of their institutions. 

In this paper, we discuss the principles of 
perhaps the key institutional reform, that of the 
legal system. The ideas we describe were de- 
veloped at the Institute for Law Based Econ- 
omy in Moscow. Since its inception in 1994, 
the Institute has been a key player in the Rus- 
sian legal reform, and we were both involved 
in its work. Despite the Russian specificity of 
some of the analysis, we believe that these 
ideas apply to the problems of legal reform in 
the rest of the FSU, as well as in emerging 
economies more generally. 


* Ironwood Holdings and Department of Economics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138, respectively. 
We thank Edward Glaeser and Avner Greif for comments. 
This paper is dedicated to the memory of Albert Sokin. 
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J. The State’s Failure To Provide 
; and Enforce Laws 


Business people in Russia use the state legal 
system a lot less than they feel they need to. 
In a survey of shopkeepers in Russia and Po- 
land, for example, 45 percent of Moscow re- 
spondents said that they needed to use the 
courts in the last two years but did not, com- 
pared to only 10 percent of the Warsaw re- 
spondents who gave this answer (Timothy 
Frye and Shleifer, 1997). There are two ap- 
parent reasons why the state legal system is 
not used in Russia: the low quality of the 
services it provides and the unwillingness of 
business people to expose themselves to the 
legal system, and to the government, more 
generally. 

The quality of the legal system is notori- 
ously bad (Avner Greif and Eugene Kandel, 
1995; Katharina Pistor, 1996). The legal rules 
are incomplete in crucial areas needed to sup- 
port existing business activity, such as real- 
estate registration. When legal rules do exist, 
in many instances judges do not know what 
they are. Many judges, for example, are un- 
familiar with the relatively new securities law, 
which comes up in securities-markets dis- 
putes. Even when the law speaks to a partic- 
ular matter, judges may not have the resources 
or inclination to verify the relevant facts. And 
when the facts are available and the legal rules - 
exist, judges may be biased, corrupt, or partial 
to political sentiment, and hence it is by 10 
means certain how they will rule. Finally, once 
a judge rules, there are often no institutions t0 ~ 
enforce his ruling. For example, contracts be- 
tween Russian and Western partners often — 
specify London courts as the venue for dispul® `. 
resolution. When the Russian partner break. 
the agreement and the London court rules’... 
against him, the Western partner is still lett- <- 
with absolutely no mechanism of collecting; =): 
his claims. ERI 
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ne cA further reason that private parties in Rus- 
“gja refuse to use the legal system is that they 


operat to some extent extralegally to begin 
2° with and, hence, do not want to expose them- 
‘selves to the government. The tax system in 


. Russia is sufficiently arbitrary and draconian 


that private firms are either in violation of tax 


" Jaw or even operate unofficially. By some cal- 
- culations (Johnson-et al., 1997), over 40 per- 
* cent of the Russian economy is unofficial. 
= Given that many firms have both some official 
~ and some unofficial business, the majority of 


= Russian businesses are probably in violation 
“= of some tax, customs, foreign-exchange, or 
= regulatory rules and, hence, would not use the 


official legal system to resolve disputes for 


J= fear of exposure. 


The consequence of this avoidance of the 
legal system is that private rather than state 
mechanisms are used to resolve disputes. 
These mechanisms range from social norms 
and pressures, to arbitration, to employment 
of private but legal protection’ agencies, to or- 
ganized crime. In some cases, where parties 
interact repeatedly and the stakes in individ- 
ual disputes are small compared to the value 
of long-term relationships, peaceful private 
mechanisms work extremely well (Robert 
Ellickson, 1991, Lisa Bernstein, 1992, Greif, 
1996). For example, arbitration succeeded as 
a means of resolving disputes between bro- 
kers on Russia’s commodity and stock ex- 
changes, who interact repeatedly and can use 
the exchange to enforce the arbitrator’s de- 
cisions (Frye, 1996). Even illegal private en- 
forcement organizations that gain monopoly 
in dispute resolution in a particular area and 


manage to gain acceptance for their rules and 


enforcement mechanisms may be reasonably 
efficient. Why, then, has the private resolu- 
tion of disputes left Russia with what is 
Widely regarded as a dysfunctional legal 
system? 

The trouble is that private dispute resolution 
Often does not work efficiently. Many com- 
Mercial disputes do not fit the nice picture of 
repeated interactions over long periods of 
time, where access to the system is a valuable 
asset that the trading parties would not give 
up. This is so with debt collection, where bor- 


. TOWers are too far underwater to worry about 


the future, or with big ownership disputes. In 
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these and other cases, there needs to be some 
force in enforcement. 

Moreover, private rules, including those for 
using force, are often neither known nor ac- 
cepted by the disputing parties. If person A 
borrows money from person B and does not 
repay, A’s protectors might think that the ap- 
propriate rule is to extend the period of repay- 
ment,-whereas B’s. protectors might think the 
appropriate rule is to kill A. Once A is dead, 
there may be no public lesson to be learned 
about what the rules are, since the potential 
future borrowers from B or other lenders, in- 
cluding A’s associates, would not even gen- 
erally know what rule A has violated and why 
he was killed. Private rules are often unrecog- 
nized, unknown, and not enforced consis- 
tently, which makes it prohibitively expensive 
for private parties to rely on them to structure 
transactions. | 

Last but not least, private enforcement is un- 
helpful in legal disputes with the government. 
As a consequence, private parties remain vul- 
nerable to the threat of discretionary regulation 
and extortion by public officials, without any 
effective legal recourse (see Shleifer and 
Robert Vishny, 1993). The standard function 
of the judicial system of providing a check, 
however rudimentary, on other branches of 
government is lost with purely private enforce- 
ment of private rules. 

In sum, private enforcement of private 
rules in Russia has emerged as a market re- 
sponse to the failure of the state to provide 
and enforce its own rules, largely because of 
very weak incentives in the government to 
provide law and order. This private mecha- 
nism has the advantage that both the disputing 
parties and the enforcers have economic in- 
centives to pursue enforcement. Yet it also 
has the major disadvantage that private rules 
are often different for different enforcers, in- 
sufficiently well known, and not legitimate 
enough for business people to rely on them 
in structuring their transactions. The result is 
that the legal system is viewed as a failure, 
and a lot of trade and production simply does 
not take place. 

A common recommendation to address this 
problem, in line with the traditional econo- 
mists’ view that laws should be publicly en- 
forced (Douglass North, 1981), is to beef up 
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the state legal system, through administrative 
reforms of police and judicial system, accel- 
erated production of laws, training of judges, 
and so on. Unfortunately, such recommenda- 
tions often overlook the fundamental problem 
that the incentives in the government to reform 
itself are lacking, and hence these reforms may 
fail or even backfire. When the elite units of 
-the Russian police obtained, bigger guns to 
fight the mafia, they simply sold these guns to 
the mafia at higher prices than the previous, 
less powerful, weapons could fetch. The re- 
forms of the tax bureaucracy have not gone 
well either, in part because no government of- 
ficial has enough authority to shake up a sys- 
tem that benefits, at least indirectly, other 
government officials. And increases in the 
power of tax police have led to greater arbi- 
trariness, abuse, and corruption. Without a 
‘‘benevolent dictatorship, a common collec- 
tive memory of law and order, or at least a very 
strong and unified democratically elected gov- 
ernment (none of which describes the reality 
of Russia at the moment), strengthening the 
state’s legal apparatus can do more harm than 
good. What, then, can be done in the interim 
to improve law and order? 


YI. Private Enforcement of Public Rules 


The principal argument of this paper is that 
the appropriate legal-reform strategy for a 
country like Russia is private enforcement of 
public rules. Public rules can address the prob- 
lems of multiplicity, obscurity, and illegiti- 
macy that plague the private rules. Private 
enforcement of these rules introduces power- 
ful incentives that the. public sector does not 
have. 

The strategy of private enforcement of pub- 
lic rules begins with the creation of legal rules 
that can be enforced jointly by an extremely 
limited public judicial system and the much 
more extensive private enforcement system. 
From the viewpoint of the state legal system, 
public laws can help well-intentioned judges 
to resolve disputes, and even restrict the dis- 
cretion of the not-so-well-intentioned judges. 
To the extent that laws make judges more pre- 
dictable, business will rely on these laws more 
and hence demand the services of the official 
legal system. 
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Even when disputes are ultimately resolved 
by courts, however, much of the benefit of 
public rules comes from private parties struc- 
turing their transactions so that courts become 
more ‘usable. For instance, suppose that a rule 
completely prohibits, and actually annuls, cer- 
tain ‘‘self-dealing’’ transactions by corporate 
managers, such as sales of corporate assets to 


affiliated parties. When this rule exists, large _ 


shareholders will try to institute procedures 


that allow them to review corporate transac- 
tions and to document who the buyers are. 
Most of the information ‘collection will be 


done by private parties who have powerful in- .. 


centives to verify violations, and who can then 
come to a court for a very simple decision 
based on verifiable information that the private 
parties themselves provide. All a judge has to 
do is annul the sale. The likelihood of such 
annulment would make managers wary of 
breaking the law, and.buyers wary of losing 
their money. Moreover, when public rules ex- 
ist and are clear, judges would come under 
public pressure to enforce them, rather than 
rule corruptly, politically, or arbitrarily. With- 
out a specific rule, it is not clear what large 
shareholders need to do or to document in or- 
der to use the court. Public rules work because 
they tell private parties what they need to do 
to use the legal system and thus provide in- 
centives for them to use it. 

But public laws have a further, perhaps even 
more significant, benefit in an emerging econ- 
omy: they become the focal point of totally 
private contract enforcement and dispute res- 
olution. Unlike the private rules, public laws 
are public, and hence private enforcers can 
free ride on them to structure their own activ- 
ities, and to create their own reputations. Pub- 
lic rules can thus coordinate the expectations 
of market participants even with little public 
enforcement, similarly to the idea of coordi- 
nation of beliefs in Thomas Schelling (1960), 
Robert Sugden (1989), and Greif (1994). 
Public law is particularly attractive for belief 
coordination because in the eyes of many peo- 
ple law has a degree of legitimacy that private 
rules do not have. In an emerging economy, 
these coordination benefits of public rules may 
be enormous. 

Take the case of reputation development by 


private enforcers. A public rule on loan d@ 
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' faults may encourage both A’s (the bor- 
zs rower’s) and B’s (the lender’s) protectors to 
3%! use it to resolve the dispute. Suppose this rule 
=t js quite unfavorable to the lender, B. B’s pro- 
“= tectors may still accept it, because they can 
# then become known for enforcing widely ac- 
cepted public laws and thus further their public 
a; reputation. Indeed, it may no longer be in the 
: interest Of either A’s or B’s protectors to en- 
= force their own rules, because these rules 
c- would be much less well understood, under- 
mining their reputations, and hence the de- 
`. mand for their services. Indeed, if B’s 
~ protectors try to enforce some other rules, A’s 
-y protectors can tell all market participants that 
5; B’s protectors are acting arbitrarily, thereby 
2. triggering some form of collective punishment 
- or exclusion. Last, but not least, other borrow- 
=* ers (and lenders) can now structure their con- 
¢~ tracts with better knowledge of what happens 
=, When a borrower defaults. A’s and B’s protec- 
vi tors now have a larger share of a larger market. 
. Interestingly, private enforcement organi- 
- zations in Russia often ask disputing private 
parties for copies of their written agreements. 
-< The enforcers do not want to enforce arbitrary 
} . Claims; they want to establish reputations for 
: resolving disputes according to rules, and pub- 
lic rules are a chosen focal point. As a further 
. Step, dispute resolution can proceed in the 
+: Shadow of private law-enforcement organiza- 
a tions, but without their direct participation. 
Bs Bod Through these mechanisms, public rules ac- 
Se. Quire a reputation and legitimacy of their own. 
F 2:In some cases, these rules are enforced by 
3 T courts, though with significant efforts by pri- 
petvate parties to simplify the courts’ decision 
f.a process. In other cases, these rules are en- 
: ae forced by private parties without any reliance 
iON courts. In still other cases, the parties to a 
EN "dispute agree to a resolution in line with these 
i a ‘Tules without any help with enforcement, since 
aa know what is going to be enforced. In all 
Se ways, private enforcement of public 
pies can work reasonably efficiently even 
gnen public enforcement remains ineffective. 
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without distinguishing between good and bad 
rules. But, of course, good rules are more 
likely to be used by economic agents, as well 
as by both the private and the public enforcers, 
than bad rules. What, then, constitutes good 
legal rules? 

In line with Section II, good legal rules are 
those likely to be adopted by_private parties 
for both structuring and enforcing their trans- 
actions, as well as used by courts. In general, 
rules that are usable by private parties and 
those usable by courts are the same, since both 
types of users are looking for simplicity, con- 
sistency with standard business practice, effi- 
ciency, the ease of verification of violations, 
and most importantly, effectiveness of enforc- 
ing decisions. 

The standard rule-making strategy is to bor- 
row legal rules from advanced countries, 
rather than to reinvent the wheel. Indeed, vir- 
tually every country in the world has borrowed 
most of its commercial law from a few legal 
systems, particularly French and German civil 
law and English common law (Alan Watson, 
1974; René David and John Brierley, 1985). 
But the decision to borrow does not end the 
story. Legal rules both within and across 
traditions vary enormously, and some rules fa- 
cilitate trade better than others (Rafael La 
Porta et al., 1998). There is thus a question of 
which rules to pick. More importantly, rules 
are specific to other elements of the legal sys- 
tem. In particular, Western legal rules rely on 
vastly more extensive judicial verification and 
public enforcement mechanisms than are 
available in a transition economy. Western 
rules must therefore be adjusted to facilitate 
private enforcement. 

On this basis, we suggest three general les- 
sons for developing legal rules for a country 
like Russia. First, as argued by Bernard Black 
et al. (1996) and Hay et al. (1996), it is better 
to have ‘‘bright line’’ rules (i.e., rules that 
make it easy for judges, or private enforcers, 
to verify violations). For example, in an ad- 
vanced economy, it may be best to have a flex- 
ible anti-self-dealing rule that allows managers 
to undertake transactions as long as (they can 
show in court) these are in the interest of 
shareholders. Such a rule would not work in 
Russia because a judge could not use it and 
is likely to side with the manager, or with 
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whoever pays him more, in a dispute. A better 
rule for Russia would prohibit and annul all 
transactions between the corporation and any 
entity in which the manager has an interest. 
Violations of this rule are easier to verify and 
punish, even if it is less flexible. 

A second idea, which has not had sufficient 
impact on Russian. law-making, is that there 


needs to be a private nght of-action, and a clear - 


private remedy, in a dispute. In the previous ex- 
ample, if shareholders have no clear right to sue 
for self-dealing and be rewarded through a 
higher value of their shares (or even a part of a 
fine), the likelihood of enforcement is negligi- 
ble. Counting on an administrative agency to en- 
force the law is a mistake, since the agency 1s 
more likely to listen to corporate managers than 
to complaining shareholders. If, in contrast, a 
large shareholder can bring a specific violation 
to a court, he is more likely to monitor the man- 
agers. The role of private enforcement in making 
this law work is overwhelming. 

Third, whenever possible, laws must agree 
with prevailing practice or custom. If public 
laws violate the practice, then private parties 
may refuse to enforce them either on their own 
or with ultimate reference to courts. The co- 
ordination benefit of public laws would then 
be lost. Alternatively, when laws absolutely 
must change the existing practice, it is crucial 
to write them keeping in mind what groups of 
private agents would enforce them. Thus the 
Russian mass privatization program relied on 
the incentives of corporate managers to imple- 
ment its rules (Maxim Boycko et al., 1995), 
whereas the fledgling Russian corporate law 
relies crucially on the incentives of large pri- 
vate shareholders to control the managers. 

To summarize, it is difficult but possible to 
construct legal rules, based on adjusting the 
best world practice, that become the focal 
point of both private and public enforcement, 
and that are usable even in a country with ex- 
tremely limited public enforcement of laws, 
largely because they make private parties do 
most of the enforcing. 


IV. Toward Public Enforcement 
Although this paper has advocated the ben- 


efits of private enforcement of public laws, ul- 
timately, as a country develops, the role of the 
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public sector in law enforcement is likely to 
increase. The final question we address is 
what can be done to improve public law 
enforcement. l 

In many cases, public law enforcement is 
most likely to benefit from institutional re- 
forms outside of the law-enforcement sector 
proper. In Russia, these reforms include tax 


- reform and federalism reform (see Johnson-et 


al., 1997; Shleifer, 1997). The simplification 
of tax rules, combined with the reduction of 
marginal rates, would draw firms out of the 
unofficial economy thus increasing the de- 
mand for official law enforcement and reduc- 
ing the demand for unofficial services. 
Federalism reform can create the incentives 


for regional governments to provide high- | 


quality courts to attract business and expand 
the tax base, as well as to improve police and 
other protective services for business. Indeed, 
these incentive-based reforms are likely to do 
more for law enforcement than the difficult-to- 
implement .administrative reforms, which, as 
we mentioned earlier, can fail or even backfire. 

Public enforcement 1s surely the ultimate 
goal of any legal reform. Yet it 1s important to 
remember that the strategy of private enforce- 
ment of public rules can serve Russia, and 
many other emerging economies, extremely 
well in the short and medium term. 
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FORECASTING JAPAN'S FUTURE: THE LESSONS OF HISTORY" 


The 1940 System: Japan under the Wartime Economy 


By YUKIO NOGUCHI * 


wew A 


Many observers point out that the economic 
system in Japan is fairly different from those 
of other capitalistic countries. The basic ele- 
ments which constitute the so called ‘‘Japa- 
nese economic system’’ can be identified as 
follows: (1) employment practices such as the 
lifetime-employment, the seniority wage, and 
in-house labor unions, which are typically ob- 
served in large organizations; (11) weak influ- 
ence of shareholders on corporate decisions; 
(ii) an indirect financial system; (iv) inten- 
sive government interventions on private eco- 
nomic activities, in particular, protection of 
low-productivity sectors such as agriculture 
and small businesses; (v ) a tax structure which 
relies heavily on income tax, and a govern- 
ment structure in which local governments are 
strictly controlled by the central government. 

Many argue that the above features are re- 
flections of the unique aspects of Japan’s cul- 
tural and social norms whose origins can be 
traced back to the history of Japan. I will argue 
that these are not necessarily ‘‘intrinsic Japa- 
nese’’ and that most of them were introduced 
as the wartime system during the years around 
1940, and hence can be called the ‘‘1940 sys- 
tem’ (Noguchi, 1995). 


I. The Origin of the ‘‘Japanese 
Economic System?’ 


One of the most important features of Jap- 
anese corporations is that their main objective 
is to advance interests of their employees 
rather than to maximize profits. In other 
words, Japanese corporations are cooperative 


* Discussant: Hugh Patrick, Columbia University. 


i Research Center for Advanced Science and Technol- 
ogy, University of Tokyo, 4-6-1 Komaba, Meguro-ku To- 
kyo 153, Japan. 
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organizations of workers and managers. They 
work together for a single common goal: the 
growth of their corporation. Many analysts ar- 
gue that this is the result of the group-oriented 
nature of the Japanese society. | 

It must be noted, however, that in prewar 
Japan, chief executives of corporations were 
mostly major shareholders. Because of their 
dominance in decision-making, corporations 
were managed so as to maximize profits for 
the sake of shareholders. In this sense, Jap- 
anese corporations were not significantly 
different from those in other capitalistic 
countries. This corporate structure was 
changed drastically in the process of prepa- 
ration for the war. Under the 1938 National 
Mobilization Act (Kokka Sodoin-ho), 
limitations on dividends were imposed, 
shareholders’ rights were limited, and corpo- 
rations were restructured so as to serve the col- 
lective interests of employees. These measures 
were taken in order to promote workers’ in- 
centives and to raise the productivity of man- 
ufacturing industries. 

It was also during this period that such prac- 
tices as lifetime employment and the seniority 
wage which had been introduced in large cor- 
porations after World War J became prevalent. 
This change was accelerated by the Wage 
Control Ordinance and other government ini- 
tiatives. The nature of labor unions also 
changed significantly under the wartime re- 
gime. Industry-based unions were dissolved 
and replaced under government initiatives by 
corporate in-house unions called Sangy? 
Hokokukai. This can be regarded as the orig!” 
of the present Japanese labor unions. Subconr- 
tracting is another feature of Japanese indus- 
try. The origin of this system can also be four 
in the emergency measures introduced in thé 
wartime to increase the production of mum 
tions. More than 40 percent of subcontracts © 
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‘supply parts for Toyota Motor Company in the 
'1960°s were formed in the wartime. 

". Jt was also during the war that many of the 
‘representative Japanese companies grew to the 
present giant status (John W. Dower, 1993). 
This is particularly apparent in the automobile 
industry. Before the war, Japan’s automobile 


industry was very. weak. The production of 


passenger cars was dominated by Ford and © 


General Motors, both of whom had their own 
assembly plants in Japan. It was only after the 
Manchurian Incident of 1931 that situations 
began to change. Toyota Automatic Loom 
started building cars, and Kaishinsha and 
Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
formed a joint venture called Nissan. Five 
“years later, the Automobile Manufacturing 
Business Act (Jidosha Seizo Jigyo-ho) was 
‘passed. Its aim was to ‘‘establish the auto- 
mobile industry in order to contribute to na- 
tional defense and the industrial development 
of Japan.” Under this law, licensed Japanese 
carmakers were to be given preferential treat- 
ment as regards taxation and financing. To 
protect the domestic producers further, tariffs 
were raised, and restrictions were placed on 
imports. This legislation intended to drive 
. Ford and General Motors out of the Japanese 
, Market. The first to benefit from these mea- 
‘ sures were Toyota and Nissan. The legislation 
Clearly helped Japan’s automobile industry get 
‘off the ground. Similar patterns are observed 
An the electric machinery industry. Both Hita- 


ichi and Toshiba, Japan’s largest manufacturers - 


“of electrical equipment, were established in the 
‚early 1900’s, but it was in the late 1930’s that 
‘they emerged as comprehensive producers of 
‘electrical machinery. 

ict Similar trends can be observed in the press. 
Pane three major national dailies Yomiuri, 
Asahi, and Mainichi each trace their begin- 
pangs to the 19th century, but not until the war 
¿Were they able to substantially increase both 
sitculation and influence. In 1941, the Japa- 


Nese government enacted the Newspaper Busi- 


ess Ordinance, under the auspices of the 


3 ‘ational Mobilization Law. One year later, the 
papan Newspaper Association was established. 
7 ese steps paved the way for a series of con- 
#2 Cations. Together with the ‘‘one-daily-per- 
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dramatically reduced the number of daily 
newspapers: from 848 in 1939 to only 54 in 
1942. The Japanese dailies available today 
are in fact the product of the wartime 
consolidation. 

Until the 1930’s, capital markets were quite 
active in Japan, and many major corporations 
obtained funds directly from those markets. 
This was because few regulations existed in 
the financial markets. In 1931, 87 percent of 
new funds were supplied from the capital mar- 
kets, and bank lending played only a minor 
role. Reflecting this financial structure, share- 
holders’ influence on corporate decisions was 
strong, as mentioned above. 

Regulations on financial industry were 
strengthened during the late 1930’s. Strict lim- 
its were imposed on dividends, and as a result, 
fund-raising from the stock market became 
difficult. On the other hand, the government 
took initiatives to increase the supply of 
funds from banks, in particular, government- 
supported long-term credit banks, the most no- 
table of these being the Industrial-Bank of 
Japan (Nihon Kogyo Ginko). On the other 
hand, consolidations of commercial banks 
were accelerated by government initiatives, 
and their number was reduced from 1,402 in 
1926 to 186 in 1941, and further to 61 in 1945. 

The origins of the present Japanese gov- 
ernment structures can also be found in the 
wartime. The present Japanese tax system, 
which relies heavily on the income tax and 
the corporate tax, is very different from that 
in the prewar era in which traditional taxes 
such as land tax, liquor tax, sugar tax, and 
customs duty contributed to national reve- 
nues. It was the wartime reform that brought 
fundamental changes in the tax system. In 
the tax reform of 1940, a source withholding 
tax on wage income was introduced, and the 
corporate income tax was newly established. 
This reform has enabled the government to 
tax the modern sector of the economy. The 
revenue was used not only for military pur- 
poses, but also to help the economically dis- 
tressed rural areas. In order to facilitate 
income transfers from the modern sector of 
the economy to rural areas, a subsidy system 
from the central to the local governments 
was established in the 1940 reform. This 
changed the relationship between the central 
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and the local governments, from the prewar 
system in which local governments’ auton- 
omies were strong, to the present system in 
which local governments are subordinates of 
the central government. 

Similar changes are observed in the govern- 
ment—business relations. In prewar Japan, pri- 
vate enterprises were to a large extent 
indépéendent from bureaucratic interventions. 
During the wartime, interventions in private 
business activities increased. Also, such reg- 
ulations as the Foodstuff Control Act and the 
Land and House Lease Act were either newly 
introduced or strengthened during this period. 

The above discussion suggests that the prewar 
Japanese economic system was in general more 
market-oriented, and in that sense more similar 
to the ““Western system” than is the present one. 
Introduction of the total war system changed the 
Japanese economic system. In terms of conti- 
nuity versus discontinuity, it can be said that a 
discontinuity can be found around the year 1940. 
This is different from the conventional view that 
the Japanese system is an indigenous system 
and, hence, cannot be changed easily. The im- 
plication of the argument presented here would 
be that the Japanese system can in principle be 
changed because it is an ‘‘artificially intro- 
duced’’ system. 


II. The 1940 System and Rapid 
Economic Growth 


Another topic concerning continuity versus 
discontinuity is whether a discontinuity can be 
found at the end of the war. It is generally 
believed that, with the end of World War I, 
Japan was reborn because it was totally re- 
formed by the postwar democratization poli- 
cies. For decades, this has been the orthodox 
interpretation of the postwar history of Japan. 
The view presented here is radically different 
because it argues that the present system is a 
remnant of the war system. 

It is true that the end of the war meant a 
transformation in certain aspects of Japanese 
society. In fact, the country changed from a 
military state to one committed to peace. The 
drawing up of a new Constitution and the 
purge of 1946 were followed by a series of 
reforms. These included the dissolution of the 
large financial conglomerates (zaibatsu), the ag- 
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ricultural land reform, and the enactment of la- 
bor laws. It is believed that these postwar 
reforms were the fundamental causes that made 
Japan’s postwar economic growth possible. 
However, the wartime system survived. If one 
goes below the surface, one finds that a number 
of wartime systems and mechanisms still form 
the basic structure of the present Japan’s econ- 


omy. Indeed, the wartime legacy. is so prevalent. 


that the current economic system should be re- 
garded as something that has its roots in the war- 
time as opposed to being postwar. 

At the end of the war, the military was com- 
pletely dismantled by the Allied Forces. How- 


- ever, since the Allied Forces chose the indirect 


occupation policy, the bureaucratic system 
was left intact, except for the Ministry of In- 
terior which was split into several ministries 
such as the Construction Ministry and the Lo- 
cal Autonomy Agency. As a result, a remark- 
able continuity in the bureaucratic system was 
brought about. The continuity can be seen in 
the number of purged bureaucrats. Out of the 
21,000 purged people, only 2,000 were former 
bureaucrats, and most of them were from the 
Ministry of Interior. In the case of the Ministry 
of Finance, the number of purged people was 
only nine. 

The tax system which was introduced by the 
1940 tax reform remained. And most other 
governmental structures remained. For exam- 
ple, despite the call for local autonomy, the 
subordinate status of local governments did 
not change, because revenue sources contin- 
ued to be grasped by the central government. 

One of the most symbolic evidence of the 
continuity would be the (old) Bank of Japan 
Law, which remained until 1997 as one of the 
most important laws guiding Japan’s financial 
system. The law, modeled on the German 
Reichsbank Law of 1939, was enacted in 1942 
in order to put the finishing touches to the waf- 
time financial controls. It declared that ‘“The 
Bank of Japan must perform its mission solely 
for the purpose of accomplishing the goals of 
the nation.”’ : 

The relics of the wartime regime are not 
fragmentary or exceptional in the financi 
system. With the end of the war, the spec! 
banks abroad were closed, and two domesit 
special banks were converted to commer! 


banks. On the other hand, such new instit- 
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tions as the long-term Credit Bank of J apan 


© (Nihon Choki Shinyo Ginko) and the Devel- 


ar z” 
were 


- opment Bank of Japan (Nihon Kaihatsu 


Ginko ) were created as successors. These spe- 


~ cial banks continued to dominate the nation- 


wide flow of funds until the mid-1950’s. 
Similar continuity can be observed for com- 


mercial banks..As mentioned before;the num- 


ber of commercial banks was reduced to 61 by 
the wartime control. There has been little 
change in the number since then. Given the 
extraordinary growth of the economy, it is sur- 
prising that the structure of the banking indus- 


try changed so little. 


As seen above, the shadow cast by the rel- 
ics of the wartime system is far-reaching; in- 
deed, it can be said that the wartime regime 


_was the most important driving force behind 


the rapid economic growth of postwar Japan. 
First, the group-oriented nature of the Japa- 
nese corporations enhanced workers’ mo- 
rale, and in-house labor unions did not 
oppose the introduction of new technologies. 
Second, the indirect financing system con- 
tributed to concentrating economic re- 
sources to strategic industries. Without such 
financing, resources would necessarily have 
been diverted during the early 1950’s to pro- 
jects that yield quick returns and, as a result, 
the heavy-industry-led economic growth 
would not have materialized. Third, govern- 
ment protections on low-productivity sectors 
mitigated social frictions that would have 
been brought about by rapid growth of the 


. leading industries. 


The system also worked very efficiently in 


: the process of adapting to the oil crisis during 
. the 1970’s, because in-house labor unions did 
-: not demand radical wage increases. Workers 
` knew that they and corporate managers were 
- In the same boat, so that excessive wage de- 
- mands would sink the boat and drown every- 
z One on board. 


In this way, a system originally designed to 


: = fight the total war continued to play an integral 


3 


è Tole in the management of the Japanese econ- 
7 omy. The aim of mobilizing the total power of 
< the national economy has, of course, changed 
7 from military to economic, but the all-out 


a Mature of the system itself has remained 





Ill. The Need to Overcome the 1940 System 


The surrounding conditions have changed, 
however, in recent years. The Japanese econ- 
omy now faces a need to fundamentally 
change its industrial structure in order to adapt 
to the new economic environments. The es- 
sential difference from the rapid-growth era is 
that future courses must be found by a trial- 
and-error process. Under such conditions, 
individual creativity rather than group coop- 
eration is required. The 1940 system works 
well in an environment in which members 
must coorporate for a single and well-defined 
goal, but it does not work well under condi- 
tions in which change is needed. 

The system has become an obstacle, partic- 
ularly in the following respects. First, it is dif- 
ficult for workers to move from one company 
to another under the lifetime employment and 
seniority wage system. This works as an ob- 
stacle to changing the industrial structure. Sec- 
ond, under the indirect financial system, it is 
difficult to supply investment funding for ven- 
ture businesses whose futures are uncertain. 
Although several attempts have been made to 
finance venture businesses, only insufficient 
funds have been provided for them. 

It is therefore quite important to overcome 
the 1940 system for the future of the Japanese 
economy. This is far from an easy task, how- 
ever, because the system covers almost every 
area of the economy. On the other hand, it is 
in principle possible to overhaul the system, 
because the 1940 system is'a system that has 
been ‘‘artificially’’ introduced. It may be that 
Japan’s future is considerably endangered be- 
cause of the 1940 system, or it may be that the 
changing economic environments and the de- 
velopment of new technologies will destroy 
the system. In this sense, Japan is at a very 
important branching point of its history. 
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Structural Change and Japanese Economic History: 
Will the 21st Century Be Different? 


By Gary R. SAXONHOUSE* 


There is very considerable disagreement 
among economists as to how much is known 
about the process of economic development 
and why it is that some nations grow faster 
than others (N..Gregory Mankiw, 1995). This 
is reflected in the complementary disagree- 
ment among economists as to what policies 
ought to be recommended to governments ea- 
ger to enhance their economic performance. 
Should governments be preoccupied with the 
proportion of gross domestic product that is 
devoted to savings and investment and with 
the rate of population growth; or should pri- 
ority be given to the provision of public 
goods? Is technology a global public good, 
or should governments be preoccupied with 
how to enhance technological transfer and 
with international economic relations? Are 
macroeconomic issues really central to an 
understanding of economic growth and 
performance? In a world of imperfect infor- 
mation, should not the focus of attention be on 
the design of efficient systems and monitoring 
relationships and on how best to assign prop- 
erty rights? 

These uncertainties in the scholarship on 
economic growth complicate any assessment 
of Japan’s experience. It is also fair to say that 
were Japan’s remarkable economic perfor- 
mance better understood the study of eco- 
nomic growth would today be on much firmer 
foundations. It is clear that some time after 
1913, Japan’s rate of economic growth ratch- 
eted upward relative to what are now thought 
of as the advanced industrialized economies. 
Thereafter, wartime and its aftermath apart, 
until the early 1990’s, Japan’s rate of eco- 
nomic growth was persistently higher than 
those economies, but by more or less the same 
degree. Japan’s per capita rate of economic 
growth trebled in 20 years (1953—1973) after 
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wartime recovery by comparison with the 25 


-years (1913—1938) before the war, but this 


was also true on average of the other advanced 
industrialized economies. In the two decades 
after 1973, Japan’s per capita rate of economic 
growth fell by three-fifths, but once again this 
was also true, on average, for the other ad- 
vanced industrialized economies. 


I. Japan’s Higher Growth Path 


Japan’s record raises a number of questions. 
What is it that put Japan on this high-growth 
trajectory? Is Japan’s 20th-century growth ex- 
perience best understood as convergence to- 
ward a steady-state rate of growth? If so, are 
there processes endogenous to Japan’s growth 
performance that have altered the speed of Ja- 
pan’s convergence to its steady-state growth 


. tate or indeed, Japan’s steady-state growth rate 
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itself? How have Japan’s distinctive but mal- 
leable economic institutions interacted with 
Japan’s growth process? In the perspective of 
Japan’s 20th-century growth experience, what 
will be Japan’s future growth path? Are the 
1990’s to be thought of as a cyclical downturn 
for Japan, something akin to the cyclical 
downturn of the 1920’s which followed the 
long-ago bubble years of World War I? Will 
Japan reemerge from this downturn and once 
again outperform the other advanced industri- 
alized economies as it has for most of the 20th 
century? 

It is plausible that the Japanese government 
policies that pushed the rapid accumulation of 
human capital in the late 19th century and 
early 20th century helped create the conditions 
that subsequently put Japan on a relatively 
high-growth path. By the second decade of the 
20th century, Japanese workers already P 


two-thirds as many years of formal educatio? ; 


as American workers even while working ¥". 
no more than '/,; of the physical capital. Com. 
pared to its level of per capita gross domes 


product, human capital was abundant. 
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f. The impact of this growing accumulation of 
$ human capital was substantial. In the mid- 
i. Meiji period, Japanese with advanced formal 
education were absorbed as teachers and ad- 
X ministrators in a rapidly expanding educa- 
: tional system and in newly created positions 
within the Meiji government. By the time 

. of World War I, however, Japanese with 
- advanced formal training in science and en- 
gineering came to be employed in manufac- 
turing industries in large numbers, having a 
seemingly significant direct impact on produc- 
tivity (Saxonhouse, 1977). More human cap- 
ital raised the ability of these industries to 

.. absorb new technologies, lowering the cost of 
.. imitating ideas and approaches that were de- 
-. veloped both outside and within Japan. Note 
that it was only after Japan had accumulated 
substantial human capital that it was able to 
experience relatively rapid total factor produc- 
-tivity growth. Earlier, between 1890 and 1913, 
‘= not unlike Singapore between 1966 and 1990, 
_ Japan experienced a substantial decline in total 
factor productivity (Angus Maddison, 1995). 


a hak 


Il. Japan’s Institutional Adaptation 


Japan’s superior growth performance has 
continued for much of the 20th century even 
as its economic institutions have changed 
}. markedly. In the early decades of the 20th cen- 
“> tury, rapid economic growth in Japan coex- 
z3 isted with very high labor turnover and the 
|: elaborate monitoring of production workers 
even while widespread use was made of piece- 
> Tate systems of compensation. Just a few de- 
T Cades later, permanent employment came to be 
F „characteristic of most large Japanese firms 
















{of employment. The market for experienced 
į managers, engineers, and workers that had 
! A en active earlier i in the century withered. 

{=> Dramatic change was not confined to Ja- 
F zh .Pan’s labor markets. The Japanese economy 
: F “5 Brown relatively rapidly both with rather 
i queelated and with heavily regulated finan- 
be me. During the early decades of the 
a century, there was virtually free entry in 
k A zaPan’s banking sector. Despite the presence 
ie a Small number of banks that were affiliated 
j ot the elaborate cross-holding networks 
Etes V0 as zaibatsu, there was stiff competition 







{= with pay closely related to the number of years 
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among a large number of financial institutions. 
In the late 1920’s, the Ministry of Finance suc- 
cessfully promoted regulations designed to 
foster concentration in banking, but it was only 
after wartime policies explicitly linked firms 
with banks that the now-familiar main-bank 
system emerged. Under the financial system of 
the 1950’s, 1960:s, and 1970's, a relatively 
small number of banks used the market power 
conferred on them by the Ministry of Finance 
to transfer the savings of their household de- 
positors at less than competitive rates of inter- 
est to Japan’s rapidly growing finance-short 
industrial sector. Bank finance replaced the di- 
rect financing that had predominated earlier in 
the 20th century. 

The increasing regulation of the financial 
system in the mid-1920’s went hand-in-hand 
with increasingly active involvement of the 
government in shaping Japan’s industrial 
structure. However significant the role of the 
Japanese government may have been in any 
particular industry, either in the 1920’s or be- 
fore, only a decade later, under the pressure of 
Japan’s increasing military involvement on the 
China mainland, did comprehensive national 
economic planning emerge in Japan. In the 
1950’s, 1960’s, and 1970's, the Japanese gov- 
ernment’s role in shaping the economy’s struc- 
ture came to resemble neither its wartime role 
nor the more limited role it had played earlier 
in the 20th century. Comprehensive national 
economic planning remained as a wartime leg- 
acy, but the Japanese government’s role was 
indicative and market-driven. The major pol- 
icy instruments the government retained to im- 
plement sectoral policy included (i) the 
preferential allocation of foreign exchange and 
import licenses, (ii) discriminatory tax — 
subsidy provisions and import tariffs, and (1i1) 
subsidized loans from government financial 
institutions and implicit influence on the allo- 
cation of loans made by the heavily regulated 
private financial sector. 


Il. Japan’s Distinctive Postwar 
Economic System 


The economic institutions that characterized 
Japan in the 1950’s, 1960’s, and 1970’s are 
generally regarded as less similar to Western 
economic institutions than the economic 
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institutions that characterized Japan earlier in 
the 20th century. The economic institutions of 
Japan’s postwar system can be thought of as 
mutually reinforcing. The concentration of fi- 
nancial power in Japan’s banking system, so 
long the goal of the Ministry of Finance, 
greatly facilitated (but also made necessary) 
an active, indicative, sectoral policy on the 
part of the Japanese government. Without 
countervailing government pressure, in the ab- 
sence of market discipline, the complicated 
pressures of intra-bank group politics might 
well have skewed resource allocation in the 
direction of established mature industries. At 
the same time, absent a group of powerful 
banks who maintained long-term relationships 
with the firms who borrowed from them, it is 
unlikely that many Japanese firms would have 
been willing to risk the financial inflexibility 
associated with a permanent employment 
system. 

Much has been claimed on behalf of the Jap- 
anese economic system as it operated during 
the 1950’s, 1960’s, and 1970’s. Bank-oriented 
financial control and permanent employment, 
among other Japanese economic institutions, 
are said to be unusually effective in overcom- 
ing the problems of adverse seléction and 
moral hazard endemic in virtually all eco- 
nomic systems. Likewise, the Japanese gov- 
ernment’s role in the economy is said to have 
raised the share of resources being devoted to 
capital formation even as it played an implicit 
coordinating role in overcoming the market 
failures that inhibit structural transformation. 

To date, such claims about postwar Japan’s 
economic system have fared better at the theo- 
retical level than at the empirical level. Quite 
apart from the absence of any clear indication 
that the aggregate performance of the Japanese 
economy was relatively stronger, by compar- 
ison with other advanced industrial econo- 
mies, in the 1950’s, 1960’s, and 1970’s than 
in earlier or in subsequent periods, the system- 
atic statistical investigations that have been 
done at less aggregated levels yield mixed ev- 
idence at best. For example, there are careful 
Statistical studies that suggest that the net im- 
pact of the Japanese government’s industrial 
policies may have been no more than the sup- 
port of declining industries without much im- 
pact on aggregate productivity (Richard 
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Beason and David Weinstein, 1996). Like- 
wise, there are several careful statistical stud- 
ies that find main banks altering the behavior 
of their affiliated firms without necessarily im- 
proving their performance (see e.g., Akiyoshi, 
Horiuchi et al., 1988). 


IV. Systemic Evolution and 
Japan’s Economic Distress __ 


Inevitably, much of the analysis of the dis- 
tinctive economic institutions characterizing 
Japan’s era of high growth between 1953 and 
1973 occurred after 1973, when these institu- 
tions were already undergoing significant 
transformation. High leverage with diversifi- 
cation and bank-monitoring may well be a 
good recipe to force corporate managers to 
perform efficiently, but it may have relatively 
little to do with the Japan of the 1980’s and 
1990’s. The deregulation of Japanese financial 
markets which began in the late 1970’s, and 
particularly the removal of controls on the in- 
flow and outflow of capital in the early 1980's, 
long ago changed the structure and operation 
of the Japanese economy. Slower growth and 
the freedom to raise funds in international (and 
later in domestic) markets meant a significant 
loosening of the relationship between many of 
Japan’s best-known and best-run corporations 
and their banks and a correspondingly greater 
role for equity financing for such firms. 

The same financial deregulation that al- 
lowed Japanese firms to draw on far more di- 
verse sources of finance changed the role the 
Japanese government played in the economy. 
In the 1980’s, Japanese firms seeking to pro- 
mote new industries rarely needed the Japa- 
nese government as an ally to force a bank to 
turn on its financial spigot. The same deregu- 
lation that removed the need for the govern- 
ment to intervene also removed the means by 
which the government might intervene. The 
Japanese banking system, now forced to com- 
pete with many other sources of finance both 
at home and abroad, long ago ceased to be a 
effective instrument with which to shape Ja 
pan’s industrial structure. 

While Japanese economic institutions havé 
changed in significant ways since the early post 
war decades, the prolonged downturn of thé 
1990’s has engendered the widespread belief th! 
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further adaptation is necessary if Japan is to im- 
. prove its economic performance. Most attention 
: _ continues to be focused on Japan’s financial sys- 
Ë en Twenty years of financial deregulation have 
= made it significantly easier for the traditional bor- 
; rowers to find new sources of finance without 
' making it correspondingly easier for banks to 
: maintain the quality of their loan portfolio. By 
: "way of compensation, until recently, banks were 
: protected by the Ministry of Finance from the 
: consequences of this asymmetric deregulation. 
: This new moral hazard left Japanese banks in the 
* 1990’s with an extraordinary number of nonper- 
: forming loans on their balance sheets. To remove 
v the source of the banking sectors’ problems, in 


. Hashimoto proposed a five-year deregulation 
plan designed to make it easier for banks to enter 
markets traditionally reserved for nonbank finan- 

- cial institutions, even as the way is eased for these 

€ institutions to enter markets traditionally reserved 

* for banks. This five-year financial deregulation 
-~ package, which is part of a much larger deregu- 

-lation program, is designed to make Japanese fi- 

nancial services more competitive. The intended 
increased securitization of Japanese finance and 
new information-disclosure requirements should 

Increase the transparency of the Japanese firm. 

With better information, Japanese financial 
markets should be better able to concentrate 
large, much-needed resources in new areas of 

- development. 

While deregulation is changing the character 
` Of Japanese capital and product markets, de- 
« Mography is altering Japanese labor markets 
? even as it creates enormous uncertainty about 

_ the future of Japanese saving relationships. In- 
re labor scarcity brought on by the aging 

‘2 z Othe J apanese population will allow employ- 

5, ees more say in their terms of employment 

$ (eg. flexibility in working hours and age of 

liement) than has been true in the past. 

ether permanent employment remains, even 

“as Japan’s labor force begins an historic decline 
ie in its absolute size, is quite another matter. 

#74 While the productivity of the Japanese econ- 
#,0ly remains inferior to the global standard in 
ue ‘many areas, by comparison with even the recent 

“iz Past, Japan is close enough to the technological 
> that determining the technological trajec- 
that a firm will follow is far more compli- 

than it once was. In this environment, with 





November 1996 Prime Minister Ryŭtarð 
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future human-resource needs difficult to predict, 
Japanese firms of the future may well prefer to 
have their labor force bear more both of the risks 
associated with acquiring specialized training and 


" the risks associated with secular and cyclical de- 


mand shocks. Such steps will require a change in 
the way in which training is provided and changes 


in the Japanese government’s education and so-_ | 


cial policies. New graduate schools and voca- 
tional schools, together with a different menu of 
social-security programs, will be needed. 

It is likely Japan will enter the 21st century 
with economic institutions increasingly unlike 
those institutions associated with Japan’s superior 
economic performance in the last half of the 20th 
century. If the past hundred years provide cause 
for optimism, new economic arrangements, un- 
happily now only dimly visible, among firms, la- 
bor, finance, and government and between the 
Japanese economy and the global economy will 
work to mitigate the consequences of the changed 
demographic and technological environment fac- 
ing the Japanese economy. Following improve- 
ments in Japan’s growth performance relative to 
the industrialized economies of Western Europe 
and North America early in the 20th century, Ja- 
pan’s rate of economic growth has been domi- 
nated by external shocks common to all these 
economies. It is not obvious that the 21st century 
will be different. 
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Declining Population and Sustained Economic Growth: 
Can They Coexist? 


By YUTAKA KOsAI, JUN SAITO, AND NAOHIRO YASHIRO* 


Recently published official population pro- 
jections suggest a.steady decline in the Japa- 
nese population after the first decade of the 
21st century, mainly due to a continuous de- 
cline in the fertility rate. Though a declining 
population and labor force would suggest 
lower economic growth, the constraint by it- 
self would stimulate efficiency-augmenting 
technological changes by tightening labor and 
capital resource constraints. Also, as a result 
of changes and reforms in the labor market, 
socioeconomic forces can work to mitigate the 
decline in fertility. This paper discusses Ja- 
pan’s growth prospects in the 21st century, 
focusing on the endogenous mechanism coun- 
tering the declining population, and draws les- 
sons from the historical experiences of Japan 
as well as other countries. 


I. Past Economic Development in Japan 
and East Asia 


The celebrated ‘‘East Asian Miracle’’ 
(World Bank, 1993) was intellectually chal- 
lenged by Paul Krugman (1994). According 
to his view, the high economic growth in the 
region was not the result of “‘gains in effi- 
ciency’’ or total factor productivity (TFP) 
growth as in many of the OECD countries, but 
was instead mainly the result of an ‘‘input- 
driven growth”’ just like that in the former So- 
viet Union in the 1960’s. Thus, the Asian 
growth will eventually cease, with its labor en- 
dowments being fully employed and its mo- 
bilization within the economy coming to an 
end. 
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However, this view neglects the possibility 
that a country might shift from input-driven 
growth to that associated with gains in effi- 
ciency in accordance with changes in the eco- 
nomic environment. It is advantageous for 
Asian countries to pursue resource-utilizing 
economic growth as Jong as they are abun- 
dantly endowed with factors of production in 
the country. Even the United States, according 
to one estimate, took the input-driven growth 
pattern at its initial stage of economic devel- — 
opment: U.S. GDP growth in the 1820-1870 
period was 4.22 percent while the contribution 
of TFP growth was —0.15 percent (Angus 
Maddison, 1995). The failure of the former 
Soviet Union in shifting from input-driven 
growth to that of gains in efficiency was 
mainly due to its insufficient structural adjust- 
ments to changing factor endowments, owing 
to the centrally planned economic system. The 
government’s interventions in most East Asian 
economies are ““market-friendly’’ ones in con- 
trast to the market-repressing policies in the 
former Soviet Union (Takatoshi Itoh, 1996). 

Japan’s economic development provides a 
clue to the transformation of the growth pat- 
tern. We divide Japan’s economic growth in 
the last hundred years into four periods. The 
average rate of economic growth in the prewar 
period was about 3 percent, and the TFP 
growth in the period after the World War I was 
slightly higher than in the preceding period. 
The most significant period came right after 
World War II. The markedly high economic 
growth, on average 8 percent for two decades 
up to the mid-1970’s, was associated with 
drastic changes in the economy and society. 
preceding the East Asian Miracle (Kos4l, 
1986). The high-growth era ended with the 
catching-up of Japan’s industry to the level of 
other OECD countries in the mid-1970’s. AC- 
cording to the analysis based on the growth- 
accounting method, the contribution rate of 
TFP to total GDP growth has steadily ris¢# 
over the four periods from 20 percent to 








a 1 percent. Thus, Japan’s case clearly provides 
x © counterevidence to Krugman’s hypothesis that 
¢ resource constraint would put an end to input- 
ae ey driven growth. 
II. Causes and Consequences 
of the Declining Population 


=. A major resource constraint in the coming 
> decades is the declining population. The total 
> fertility rate (average number of children per 
~ woman, over her lifetime) in Japan fell from 
=- the postwar peak of 4.5 in 1947 to 2.1 in the 
=" 1950’s, stabilized there for two decades, and 
35 then fell again from the mid-1970’s to 1.4 in 
s€ 1996, which is far below the population repro- 
«duction rate. The decline in fertility is mainly 
attributable to an increase in the opportunity 
& cost of women’s child-rearing. The ratio of 
=; self-employed women in total employment 
3% fell, while that of paid-employment rose from 
iy 15 percent to close to 40 percent between 1955 
` and 1996, reflecting rapid economic growth. 
~: The improved job opportunities for women in- 
. creased the ‘‘trade-off’’ facing them (i.e., that 
z between job continuation and child-bearing). 
+. It is particularly so under the fixed employ- 
=“ ment practices in Japan in which the reentry 
Of women after child-rearing to good job mar- 
~ kets is highly restricted. This has led to lower 
- Marriage rates, falling from 82 percent to 52 
‘= percent at age 25-29 between 1970 and 1995. 
yy Even with an optimistic assumption that the 
& Spe rate will eventually recover after 2000 
Èh 4 to stabilize at 1.6, the population of those be- 
= tween ages 15 and 64 will decline by 17 per- 
cent from the 1995 level by 2025. Also, Japan 
zs has the highest longevity in the world, reflect- 
gs n the high level of per capita income and 
= health-care services. As a result, the ratio of 
= the Japanese elderly in the total Japanese pop- 
ei lation will be 27.4 percent in 2025, which 
‘Would be among the highest in OECD 
> countries 
In projecting the economic growth in the 
oe “first half of the 21st century, a key issue is how 
ee {0 account for the endogenous mechanisms 
i _ Offsetting the negative impacts from the de- 
o = population. Several previous models 
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FIGURE 1. FEMALE~MALE WAGE RATIO 
AND FERTILITY RATE 


Nevertheless, a cross-country comparison of 
major OECD countries shows that those coun- 
tries where women’s wages are closer to 
men’s generally have higher fertility. This im- 
plies that fertility rates decline initially with 
higher wages of women relative to men’s, and 
the associated higher opportunity costs for 
child-bearing (substitution effect), But with 
an increasing scarcity of the labor supply as 
the result of the declining population, job op- 
portunities and wages between the genders be- 
come more equal, and the income effect with 
respect to the demand for children comes to 
dominate. Thus, the catching-up of women’s 
wages to that of men’s can coexist with the 
recovery of the fertility beyond a certain point. 
This is consistent with the observed ‘‘U- 
shaped’’ association between the ratio of 
women’s wages relative to men’s and fertility 
rates when we pool both OECD and devel- 
oping countries together (Fig. 1).' 

The U-shaped association between the wage 
disparity and fertility across countries suggests 
that the differences in factor endowments be- 
tween the sexes are not innate, but more a mat- 
ter of social practices, and they become less 
important with economic and social develop- 
ment as a result of the following three factors: 


' Similar relationships in terms of male—female labor- 
force participation cannot be found, mainly due to a high 
incidence of self-employed in developing countries. 
Among OECD countries, there is a Statistically significant 
result that a 10-percent difference in women’s labor-force 
participation corresponds to a change of 0.12 in the fertil- 
ity rate. 
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(i) an increase in investment in women’s 
higher education; (ii) the lower cost of 
women’s child-rearing and other home pro- 
duction by their being shared more equally be- 
tween men and women; (ili) the more equal 
employment opportunities due to the flattening 
wage curve by age and longer maternity 
leaves, as well as better child-care services.’ 

Also, economic growth could be sus- 
tained even under a declining population if 
itis supported by an endogenously induced 
technological progress in the market (i.e., 
if the tightening labor-market conditions 
tend to stimulate better utilization of the 
scarce resources). Similar tendencies are 
observed in the OECD countries; those 
countries with less-abundant labor forces 
tend to have higher labor-productivity 
srowth (David M. Cutler et al., 1990), 
which could mostly be attributed to TFP 
growth (Yashiro and Akiko Oishi, 1997). 
The mechanism underlying this endogenous 
process of TFP growth is interpreted as fol- 
lows. Accumulation of human capital and a 
decline in the labor force would raise real 
wages at a faster pace than in other coun- 
tries, reflecting the different rates at which 
the respective societies are aging. It would 
also increase the return from utilizing hu- 
man capital and would thereby have the ef- 
fect of stimulating the development of 
innovation, which would lead to human- 
capital-intensive technologies (Yujiro 
Hayami, 1997). These outcomes would 
also be facilitated by positive external fac- 
tors, namely, the increasing pool of human 
capital and the consequent decline in the 
cost of technological development. 

We present a macroeconomic model 
which incorporates these endogenous mech- 
anisms of the declining population. The es- 
timation is based on the data between 1947 
and 1996, and the simultaneously solved re- 


*In Japan, the wage gap between the sexes is mainly 
attributable to the sharp age—wage profile of men and in- 
sufficient mid-career recruitment opportunities of women. 
With the. flattening of the wage profile as a result of the 
aging of the work force, the employment opportunities for 
women after child-rearing ages could be expanded, 
thereby lowering the opportunity costs of leaving the labor 
market due to child-bearing. 
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sults are used to project up to the -year 
2025. In our macroeconomic model, the fer- 
tility rate, which determines the population 
growth, is set as a function of child mortal- 
ity, the ratio of women to men’s employment 
(excluding the self-employed), and the 
availability of child-care services. Both 
women and men’s employment as ratios to 


‘their respective populations are functions of 


labor productivity. Labor productivity (as 
well as GDP) is derived from the capital- 
labor ratio adjusted by the capacity- 
utilization ratio (exogenous variable); the 
latter is also used as indicating the efficiency 
of the market in the simulations. The labor 


force is derived from population statistics, 


and capital stocks are derived from the rate 
of return on capital, which is approximated 
by the ratio of GDP to capital stocks; the 
national saving ratio is used as an indicator 
of financial costs. The national saving ratio 
is formulated based on the ratio of total em- 
ployment to total population. Population is 
derived from fertility and mortality rates 
(exogenous factor). 

We compare the baseline case with the cases 
when endogenously stimulated counteracting 
forces are accounted for. In the baseline case, 
the fertility rate will continue to decline until it 
stabilizes at quite a low level. An increase in the 
share of the retired in the total population would 
be associated with falling ratios of household 
savings. Also, a declining labor force by itself 
lowers capital profitability. Thus, both declining 
capital profitability and higher costs for capital 
would decrease investment as a proportion of 
GDP. Per capita GDP will fall slightly beyond 
the year 2010, mainly because the declining la- 
bor force and saving ratio would discourage in- 
vestment and lower the capital—output ratio. 
Real GDP in 2025 will be lower than that m 
2010 by 10 percent (an average growth of —0.7 
percent during the period). 

In comparative case 1, we assume that the 
tightening labor-market conditions, being 
supported by deregulation and other competition- 


* This model is of a closed-economy type. The expat- 
sion of the model into an open-economy type ™! 
multiple goods is likely to mitigate the negative impact i 
from declining population. ? 
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FIGURE 2. MAJOR SIMULATION RESULTS: (A) 
. POPULATION (MILLIONS); (B) GDP (TRILLIONS 
OF YEN, CONSTANT PRICES) 


Key: Solid line, baseline; dashed line, simulation case 1; 
dotted line, simulation case 2. 


Stimulating measures, would lead to endog- 
enously stimulated gains in efficiency at a 
level equivalent to the average of the late 
1980’s. As a result, labor productivity would 
be higher, and the saving ratio would rise with 
the increase in employment. This would bring 
about a slight (0.7 percent) increase in real 
GDP between 2010 and 2025. 
_ In comparative case 2, we add another as- 
Sumption to that in the case 1: the negative 
effect of increasing employment of women 
telative to men on fertility will be less, mainly 
_ due to more participation of men in home pro- 
> duction and to labor-market reforms aimed at 
lowering the barriers for working women with 
. Small children to reenter the labor market. 
These effects are approximated by gradually 
_ Teducing the parameter of the gender employ- 


cover to the level of -2.0, which is close to the 
level stabilizing the population. Women’s em- 
ployment will be stimulated, with the total em- 
ployment basically maintained at the same 
level up to 2025. As a result, the national sav- 
ing ratio would fall less: dramatically than in 
the baseline, and real GDP growth between 
2010 and 2025 would be an annual average of 
1.0 percent (Fig. 2). 


Il. Conclusion 


The negative consequences of population 
decline can be avoided, if endogenously in- 
duced mechanisms are sufficiently effective. 
An increasing scarcity of labor would stimu- 
late more efficient utilization of resources, 
shifting the economic growth pattern from the 
‘‘input-drive type’’ to that of “‘gains in effi- 
ciency.” The fertility rate could also recover 
if it is supported by labor-market reforms that 
ease the trade-off between women’s staying on 
the job and their child-rearing. Thus, project- 
ing Japan’s long-term economic growth is 
conditional to the extent that these counteract- 
ing forces in the market can be enhanced by 
policies for liberalizing various regulations in 
the labor market. 
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The Incentive Structure of a “Managed Market Economy”: 
Can It Survive the Millennium? 


By Korica HAMADA * 


The 20th century was a tempestuous century 
for Japan: Imagine a period of time, back about 
a hundred years ago, when Japan had just 
taken off on its path of modern economic 
growth. At that time, most of the signs that 
would foretell the future of the Japanese econ- 
omy were already operative. In 1897, Japan’s 
cotton export exceeded its cotton import for 

. the first time in history. In 1900, environmen- 
tal hazards from water pollution caused by the 
Ashio copper mine triggered a protest that was 
led by Diet Member, Shozo Tanaka. In that 
same year, the government legislated the Po- 
licing of the Public Order Act ( Chian Keisatsu 
Ho), a precursor of the notorious Maintenance 
of the Public Order Act (Chian Iji Ho), which 
suppressed democracy in Japan. These and 
other characteristics were indicators of what 
was to come in Japan’s economic future. 

In the first half of the 20th century, as a 

_latecomer to world markets, Japan imitated 
the imperialistic expansions of Western 
countries. The ensuing reckless attempt to 
reign over the Pacific resulted in complete 

- failure, when Japan lost World War II in 
1945, 

: In the second half of the 20th century, Ja- 

. pan completely shifted gears and veered 

‘toward pursing economic prosperity as 

: @merchant-marine country. Through the 

ș era of high-speed growth (Yutaka Kosai, 

+ 1986),”’ Japan realized the ‘‘miracle of the 

Rising Sun’’ to become ‘‘Asia’s new giant” 

‘(Hugh T. Patrick and Henry Rosovsky, 

$ 1976). Even after the reflection point caused 

“by the first oil crisis during 1973-1974, Jap- 

zanese industries provided high-quality goods 

Ar world markets. Japan accumulated a sub- 
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stantial balance-of-payments surplus and 
emerged as a major supplier of capital in the 
world. This short paper focuses on the incen- 
tive mechanisms that originally led to the suc- 


‘cess of the Japanese economy, but which now 


have created problems. 


I. A Half-Century as a 
Merchant-Marine Country 


The remarkable growth trajectory of the 
postwar growth was interrupted by the oil cri- 
sis during 1973-1974, a crisis that became 
an inflection point in Japan’s rapid growth. In 
spite of that downturn, Japanese manufac- 
tured goods were welcomed by world mar- 
kets, and helped by the high savings rate, 
Japan grew to be a large capital-export coun- 
try. At the end of 1992, Japan possessed $513 
billion worth of external assets. In spite of the 
major quantitative role of Japan as a world 
creditor country, however, one could not help 
but wonder if the quality of her financial- 
service industries was really first class 
(Hamada, 1994). 

From the beginning of this decade, the To- 
kyo Stock Exchange started to decline. Delin- 
quent debts of banks and other private as well 
as public financial institutions began to be- 
come heavy burdens on the Japanese econ- 
omy. Quite recently, the Yamaichi Securities 
Co. and the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank were 
declared bankrupt. The last decade of Japan’s 
century, so to speak, was thus tainted by fi- 
nancial turmoil. 

Behind this sequence of financial collapses, 
the incentive problems existed, as will be ex- 
plained below. At the same time, one: should 
not neglect the fact that monetary policy am- 
plified, rather than smoothed, business fluctu- 
ations. Japan went into a severe recession after 
a series of policy mistakes: excess liquidity 
(1988-1989), a sudden contraction of 
the money supply (1990), and tax raises 
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that discouraged consumer spending (1997) 
(see Hamada, 1995). 


Il. The Incentive Structure That Sustained 
as Well as Jeopardized the Japanese System 


Until recently, the incentive structure of the 
Japanese economy -was something to analyze, 
commend, and imitate from abroad. Japanese 
firms, administrative guidance, homogeneous 
education, family structure of the society, To- 
tal Quality Circles (TQC’s), the Just-in-Time 
(Kanban) System, and the main bank system 
(Masahiko Aoki and Patrick, 1994) all were 
considered to have helped the Japanese mira- 
cle during its high-growth period and beyond. 
In fact, the incentive structure was studied at 
the world level as a model for developing 
countries (World Bank, 1993). 

As a result of the financial turmoil during 
the 1990’s, the Japanese incentive structure is 
now under scrutiny. Consider the incentive 
constraints that an economic agent in Japan 
faced. In most of the goods and services mar- 
kets, the price mechanism was the basic guid- 
ing force for resource allocation. At the same 
time, community pressures to conform to a 
group norm were coming from within the firm, 
from business liaisons (Keiretsu), and from 
the government bureau in charge of the indus- 
try (Genkyoyu). Administrative guidance that 
hardly had any explicit legal basis intervened 
in all sectors of the economy. 

During the second half of the 20th century, 
the Japanese. economy was influenced by a 


combination of the market mechanism and the . 


formal and informal guidance of the govern- 
ment. One could call it a ‘“‘managed market 
economy.” An interesting hypothesis traces 
the origin of this type of economy to the prep- 
aration process for and practices used during 
World War H, that is, the ‘‘1940’s theory” of 
the origin of Japanese characteristics (Tetsuji 
Okazaki and Masahiro Okuno, 1993; Yukio 
Noguchi, 1995). 

In order to mobilize materials, goods, 
services, and arms for the war objectives, ad- 
ministrative controls and guidance were ap- 
parently more effective than were price signals 
representing a relative scarcity of goods and 
Services. According to this 1940’s theory, 
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most of the main features that distinguish the 
Japanese economy were embedded in the pro- 
cess of preparing for participating in World 
War II. Those features are often attributed to 
the indigenous community structure of the tra- 
ditional society, but the theory argues that 
most of them are the products of the institu- 
tional adjustment to mobilize the economy for 
procurement for the war. 

Many puzzles remain. Even though they 
might be products of a wartime economy, why 
did these systems survive without being ab- 
sorbed into an individualistic society like those 
of Western countries? Were the community 
consciousness and practices effective means 
for sustaining those systems long after the 
war? 

Under this managed market economy, eco- 
nomic agents had to keep their eyes not only 
on what was occurring in the markets, but also 
on what would be the next move of supervis- 
ing ministries. Without government-oriented 
mobilization, preparing and executing military 
activities would have been difficult. In the 
postwar period in Japan, when such needs dis- 
appeared, the system, with close interventions 
from the government, continued nevertheless. 

In industrial sectors, interventions from 
government gradually subsided. After the lib- 
eralization of automobile imports which took 
place around the middle of the 1960’s, few 
protective measures remained in industrial 
sectors.. On the other hand, in service sectors, 
particularly in the financial sectors, the situa- 
tion is the opposite. Until the 1980’s, deposit 
interest rates were strictly regulated by a kind 
of ‘‘Regulation Q,” and financial institutions 
were not allowed to develop new financial in- 
struments without the approval of the Ministry 
of Finance (MOF). Bankers did not heed the 
signals of markets as much as they did signals 
for the next policy moves of administrative 
agencies. In any bank, a capable middle man- 
ager was assigned as an ‘‘MOF zan” and 4 
“‘Bank of Japan tan,’’ where tan means a con- 
tact or a watch person. The assigned watch 
person to the MOF frequented the Banking 
Department of the Ministry, socialized with 
officials, and made the best efforts to obtai® 
information about the future course of the- 
MOF policy with regard to the banking sectof . 
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Scorers 1993). Financial efficiency was hard 
. to attain, and it was possible for a hotbed for 
sorption to simmer. 

As a consequence, one now sees pervasive 
difficulties in the financial-service sectors. 
Many of the residential financial institutions 
(Jusen) and credit unions have gone bankrupt. 


The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank is out of busi- 


ness, and sd is Yamaichi Securities, the fourth 
largest brokerage house in Japan. 

Jt is interesting to contrast the difference in 
actions taken in the two crises that hit 
Yamaichi approximately 30 years apart. In the 
first crisis, which was triggered by a newspa- 
per leak in 1965,' the Bank of Japan engaged 
in a rescue operation by the emergency lend- 
ing of Y28.2 billion ($78 million). In the re- 
cent crisis in 1997, the government decided to 
let the company go bankrupt after the hidden 
loss of Y260 billion ($2 billion) was revealed. 

In 1965, Japan was in a short recession in 
the middle of her rapid economic growth. Pri- 
vate bankers were persuaded by the govern- 
ment to contribute to the rescue fund. The 
Japanese financial market was not under fierce 
international competition, and the government 
had the leadership and accountability to rescue 
Yamaichi. In fact, the Ministry of Finance 
gained more power by establishing the system 
that requires approval rather than registration 
for opening a security company. 

Thirty-two years later, Japan was in a long 
recession that had lasted seven years already. 
The Fuji Bank, the main bank of Yamaichi, is 
reported to have refused to help Yamaichi be- 
cause of its own difficulties. The Japanese cap- 
ital market is liberalized so much that the 
Japanese monetary policy cannot alone influ- 
ence financial variables. The MOF has lost the 
power, as well as its credibility, for reorgan- 
izing Japan’s financial system in the future. 


Ill. Are Asian Miracles 
or Mirages Evaporating? 


During the last quarter of this century, econ- 


`- OMies in East and Southeast Asia achieved re- 





'The MOF almost controlled the news media as well, 
i, but the control was not perfect. 
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markable growth. Since government controls 
are imposed upon market mechanisms in many 
of those countries, the growth phenomenon 
was interpreted to be a transplant of the Jap- 
anese system and was referred to as the “*East 
Asian Miracle’? (World Bank, 1993). Paul 
Krugman (1994) downplayed this phenome- 
non on the grounds that the growth of Asian 
countries, if not of Japan, was a process of 
increasing inputs rather than increasing pro- 
ductivity. (For a more optimistic view, see 
Steven Radelet and Jeffrey Sachs [1997 ].) In 
my opinion, the process of increasing employ- 
ment of productive factors itself should be 
highly appreciated. Low-income countries all 
over the world suffering from unemployment 
problems would greatly appreciate being able 
to achieve growth through more employment 
of resources! 

Unfortunately, the incentive mechanisms 
in financial markets in these countries are in 
just as much trouble, or perhaps even more, 
as those in Japan in the 1990’s. Does this 
mean that the Japanese incentive mecha- 
nism has revealed its weakness in other 
Asian countries as well? Tentative answers 
are as follows. 

First, though the mixture of government 
controls and the market mechanism is found 
in all these countries, their development pat- 
terns are diverse (Takatoshi Ito, 1996). 
There is no assurance that the same incentive 
mechanism was working in these countries. 
Second, financial difficulties are caused by 
macroeconomic policy mistakes as well as 
microeconomic incentive problems. Asian 
countries may have been the victims of im- 
proper macroeconomic policies, as was Ja- 
pan. No incentive mechanism is free of fault: 
when severe macroeconomic turbulence ex- 
ceeds the tolerance limit of the system. 
Third, these countries have problems be- 
cause strong government controls and open 
capital markets do not get along, and under 
an open capital market, an independent mon- 
etary policy and a fixed exchange rate cannot 
coexist. 

The proposal of Japan to establish an 
‘*Asian Monetary Fund’’ to rescue Asian 
economies is an indication that Japan is able 
to assume a leadership role in the world 
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economy. Interestingly, the proposal trig- 
gered negative reactions from the United 
States, Europe, and the IMF. Since Japan 
complains of its lack of influence relative to 
the magnitude of its financial contributions to 
the world (and to bailout funds for ailing 
Asian economies), it is natural for Japan to 
seek to increase its leadership by establishing 


such a fund. International “organizations like- - 


the IMF are opposed to the establishment of 
any independent, money-lending, regional in- 
stitution. Also, critics from the United States 
and European countries stress the concern 
that an international organization operated by 
Japan-like principles may become too lenient 
to problem countries, and that the moral haz- 
ard of domestic as well as international lend- 
ings may develop. 


IV. Concluding Observations 


Aside from long-term problems like ag- 
ing, Japan faces deep troubles in the finan- 
cial sectors. Failure in incentive mechanisms 
is apparent. Japan is not just at the turn of 
the century—the Japanese incentive system 
is currentiy at a turning point. Will the 
century of the Rising Sun be over in a few 
years? 

I will finish the paper with some optimistic 
notes. When the U.S. automobile industry 
had difficulty because of Japanese competi- 
tion, the United States enticed Japanese for- 
eign investments and subsequently learned 
from Japan about improving productivity 
and quality of products to-**come back” 
(Paul Ingrassia and Joseph B. White, 1994). 
In the 21st century, I hope, Japan will learn 
from other countries. With an open econ- 
omy, after the ‘“‘Big Bang,” the Japanese, 
who are not intrinsically weak in finance, 
might invite participation from foreign fi- 
nancial institutions and learn modern finan- 
cial entrepreneurship from the nearby 
‘‘display windows.” The recent appeal to 
the World Trade Organization regarding the 
Kodak—Fuji case illustrates the new Japa- 
nese attitudes of articulation and legal ori- 
entation that are necessary for successful 
financial business. Every cloud has a silver 
lining. 
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CHINA’S ECONOMIC REFORMS: SOME UNFINISHED BUSINESS* 


Competition, Policy Burdens, 
and State-Owned Enterprise Reform 


One of the most important remaining issues 
in China’s transition to a market economy 
is the reform of state-owned enterprises 
(SOE’s). When reforms started in late 1978, 
SOE’s dominated China’s industrial sectors in 
every aspect. After 18 years of gradual tran- 
sition, the SOE share in China’s total industrial 
output has declined from 77.6 percent in 1978 
to 28.8 percent in 1996. However, in 1996 
SOE’s still employed 57.4 percent of urban 
workers and possessed 52.2 percent of total 
investment in industrial fixed assets. Improv- 
ing SOE performance is crucial for social 
stability and sustained growth in China. How- 
ever, over 40 percent of SOE’s are losing 
money. In this paper, we will argue that the 
root of the SOE problem is the separation of 
ownership and control and that the often- 
criticized soft-budget constraints arise from 
various state-imposed policy burdens, which 
make the state accountable for the poor per- 
formance of SOE’s. The key for a successful 
SOE reform is to remove the policy burdens 
and to create a level playing field so that mar- 
ket competition can provide sufficient infor- 
mation for the managerial performance: of the 
SOE’s and make the managers’ incentives 
compatible with those of the state.’ 


t Discussants: Barry Naughton, University of California— 
San Diego; Loren L. Brandt, Jr., University of Toronto. 


* Lin: China Center for Economic Research, Peking 
University, Beijing, 100871, China, and Department of 
Economics, Hong Kong University of Science and Tech- 
nology, Hong Kong; Fang Cai and Zhou Li: Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences, Beijing 100732, China. 

' In this paper we limit our discussions to the reform 
of large-scale SOE’s, which consisted of 5.6 percent of 
SOE’s in terms of number of enterprises in 1996 but con- 
tributed to 63.3 percent of the gross output value of SOE’s 
in the same year. For the medium- and small-scale SOE’s, 
lease, privatization, or bankruptcy are appropriate reform 
programs. 


* 


By JUSTIN YFU LIN, FANG CAI, AND ZHOU LI* __ | 


I. Competition and the Performance of Large 
Corporation in a Market Economy 


Although, by definition, the state owns the 
SOE’s, the state cannot operate them by itself 
and needs to delegate their control to the en- 
terprises’ managers. The separation of own- 
ership and control is a common feature of any 
large modern corporation. Due to this separa- 
tion, the issues of incentive incompatibility 
and information asymmetry often arise be- 
tween the managers and the owners. Agency 
problems, such as the moral hazard and man- 
agerial slacks and discretion, may surface. The 
success of any large modern corporate insti- 
tution depends on its ability to overcome these 
problems. Intuitively, one possible way out for 
the owners is to oversee the managers’ actions 
directly and to reward the managers according 
to their managerial efforts (Armen A. Alchian 
and Harrod Demsetz, 1972). In practice, total 
observation of managerial actions in a large 
modern corporation is either impossible or 
prohibitively costly. Moreover, the owners of 
a large modern corporation are numerous. Due 


to the free-rider problem, any individual - 


owner of a firm will not have the incentive to 
oversee the detailed activities of the firm. The 
large modern corporation does not have own- 
ers in the same sense as in the property-rights 


literature.” 
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The prevalence of large modern corpora- 
tions in the market economy indicates that 
some institutional arrangements to mitigate the 
agency problems must exist. The recent Hiter- 


? An institutional investor may own a large share ofa 
firm. However, the institutional investor is also an agent 
who may not have the right incentives to monitor the mai- 
agers. The owners of the institution’s funds may not have 
incentives to monitor the institutional investor either. 
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3 ature suggests that market competition is such 


an arrangement. Some summary indicators in 


-za a competitive market, such as relative profits 


of firms in the market, provide a sufficient- 
statistic condition for evaluating managers’ 
performance (Bengt Holmstrom, 1982). With 
the sufficient statistic, incentive compatibility 
between the owners and the managers can be 
achieved in two ways: directly, the owners can 
design a managerial-compensation scheme 
that is based on the comparison of the firm’s 
performance with the industrial average or on 
the rank of the firm’s performance in the in- 
dustry (Holmstrom, 1982); indirectly, a firm’s 
performance in a competitive market provides 
a signal to the managerial labor market about 
the manager’s talent and behavior, and the sig- 


_ nal determines the manager’s future wages 


= aes ape ag 


(Eugene F. Fama, 1980). 


Il. Endogeneity of the SOE Management 
Institution in a Soviet-Type Economy 


A salient feature of traditional SOE’s in the 
Chinese economy and other Soviet-type econ- 
omies was their lack of autonomy. The state 
provided all inputs to SOE’s for their produc- 
tion according to central plans and covered all 
their costs. In turn, the SOE’s delivered to the 
State all outputs and revenues. The state set the 
wage rates of the SOE workers and managers. 
All activities of the SOE’s required the state’s 
approvals. Such a seemingly irrational ar- 
rangement in effect was an endogenous re- 


- sponse to the agency problems in a traditional 


Soviet-type economy. 

The Soviet-type economy is known for its 
maximal mobilization of resources for the es- 
tablishment of capital-intensive heavy indus- 
tries. These heavy-industry projects had three 
characteristics: (i) they required a long ges- 
tation; (ii) for a less-developed country, most 
equipment for the projects needed to be im- 


* If only the firm’s performance itself (but not the per- 
formance of other firms in the market) is observable, com- 
Petition may also mitigate the agency problems by the 
threat of liquidation (Klaus M. Schmidt, 1997) and re- 


‘3 duction in the firm’s profits which reduce the room for 
i Managerial discretion (Oliver D. Hart, 1983), although 


the optimal-contracting literature suggests that these ef- 


a fects are not very robust. 
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ported from developed countries; and (iii) 
each project required a large lump-sum in- 
vestment. However, the Soviet-type econo- 
mies were built in low-income agrarian 
countries which also had three characteristics: 
(1) capital was scarce and the market- 
determined interest was high; (ii) exportable 
goods were limited, and the märket- 
determined price for foreign exchange was 
expensive; and (iii) funds for large projects 
were hard to mobilize because economic sur- 
plus was small and scattered. For the purpose 
of reducing the costs and mobilizing funds for 
the heavy-industry projects, the Soviet-type 
economy formed a distorted macroeconomic- 
policy environment in which interest rates, 
foreign-exchange rates, wage rates, and prices 
for raw materials and other products were ar- 
tificially suppressed (Lin et al., 1996). 

The above macroeconomic-policy distor- 
tions induced a total imbalance in the supply 
and demand for credits, foreign exchanges, 
raw materials, and other products. Because 
nonpriority sectors were competing with pri- 
ority sectors for the low-priced resources, the 
state needed to have a plan that indicated pri- 
orities for each project and then used admin- 
istrative measures to allocate the resources 
accordingly to guarantee that the scarce re- 
sources would be allocated according to the 
State’s strategic goal. In that way, market com- 
petition was suppressed. 

Under such a macroeconomic-policy envi- 
ronment and resource-allocation system, 
agency problems would be a serious threat to 
the state’s goal of maximally mobilizing re- 
sources for its priority projects. The replace- 
ment of market competition by planned 
allocation removed the possibility for the state 
to rely on the observation of relative perform- 
ances to evaluate the SOE managers. Further- 
more, because of the distortions in the 
macroeconomic-policy environment, the prof- 
itability of an SOE was determined mostly by 
its output and input prices. The influence of 
managers’ actions on the profitability of an 
SOE was only secondary. Therefore, it was 
also impossible for the state to discipline the 
managers by simply observing the firm’s profit 
level alone. Moreover, an incentive contract 
based on the comparison between current and 
past performances would not solve the agency 
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_ problems because of the ratchet effect (Martin 
L. Weitzman, 1980) and also because the state 
often failed to deliver materials on time or in 
the quantity and quality required, so that man- 
agers could blame the state for their failures. 
Furthermore, it was impossible or prohibi- 
tively costly for the state to oversee the 
managers’ actions directly. Under such a cir- 
cumstance, if the state had-granted business 
autonomy to the managers, the managers of a 
policy-determined profitable SOE could have 
a lot of shirking and on-the-job consumption 
because the state could observe neither their 
wrongdoings directly nor the firm’s ought-to- 
be profits indirectly. For a policy-determined 
loss-making SOE, similar agency problems 
would arise because the state could observe 
neither the managers’ discretion nor the firm’s 
ought-to-be losses. One of the purposes of in- 
.stituting price distortions. in the Soviet-type 
economy was to maximally mobilize resources 
for priority projects. To prevent the policy- 
created economic surplus from being dis- 
sipated by managerial discretion, it was 
imperative for the state to deprive managers of 
their autonomy and to make the SOE’s like 
puppets in the economic system. The fact that, 
before the recent reforms, the state always had 
to recentralize the management in order to 
control walloping increases in wages after 
each of the state’s attempts to increase the au- 
tonomy of SOE’s in China and other Soviet- 
type economies testifies to the above analysis. 


Il. The Effects of SOE Reform in China 


The Soviet-type economy was very good at 
mobilizing resources for building a few pri- 
ority sectors. However, the economy was very 
inefficient due to two reasons: (i) low alloca- 
tive efficiency because of the deviation of the 
industrial structure from the pattern dictated 
by the comparative advantages of the econ- 
omy; and (11) low technical efficiency because 
the managers had no means to motivate the 
workers and no incentives to improve their op- 
erations (Lin et al., 1996). 

To improve economic efficiency, the Chi- 
nese government initiated a series of in- 
cremental, gradual reforms in 1979 that 
eventually resulted in a transition to a market 
economy. In the process, the reforms in the 
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management systems led the reforms in the 
resource-allocation systems, which in turn led 
the reforms in the macroeconomic-policy en- 
vironment. Specifically, the Chinese govern- 
ment first allowed the SOE’s to share part of 
the performance improvement by a profit- 
retention program, which initially gave 12 per- 
cent of the increased profits or reduced losses 
to the enterprises. The SOE’s could use the 
retained income for paying bonuses to work- 
ers, supporting welfare programs, and invest- 
ing in capacity expansions. The managerial 
autonomy was gradually deepened through the 
replacement of the profit-retention system by 
a contract-responsibility system in which 
the SOE’s agreed to deliver predetermined 
amounts of revenue to the state and retained 
the residuals, and later the replacement of the 
contract-responsibility system by the modern 
corporate system in which the state was enti- 
tled to the dividend on its shares in the SOE 
assets. Parallel to the SOE managerial reform 
was the decollectivization of agriculture, 
which replaced the production-team system 
with the household-responsibility system. 
Meanwhile, a dual-track system was intro- 
duced to reform the resource-allocation sys- 
tem. After fulfilling the compulsory delivery 
obligations, the SOE’s were allowed to sell 
their above-quota outputs to the markets at 
market-determined prices. The enterprises 
were also permitted to purchase inputs from 
the markets to increase production or to ex- 
pand production capacity. 

An unexpected effect of the above reforms 
was the entry and rapid growth of nonstate en- 
terprises, especially the township and village 
enterprises (TVE’s). Rural industry already 
existed before the reform as a result of the gov- 
ernmment’s 1971 policy to develop rural pro- 
cessing industries in order to finance the 
agricultural mechanization program. How- 
ever, being outside the state plans, the growth 
of TVE’s was severely constrained by thelr 
lack of access to capital, raw materials, equip- 
ment, and markets. The reforms created tw0 
favorable conditions for the rapid expansion 
of TVE’s: (i) a new stream of surpluses 
were brought about by the household- 
responsibility-system reform and were re- 
tained in rural areas, providing a resource bas¢ 


for new investment initiatives (Lin, 1992) 3 
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z ji) the dual-track system provided nonstate 
: “x enterprises with access to key raw materials, 

Sas pi and markets. In 1978, the output 
“ of TVE’s accounted for 7.2 percent of the total 
© yalue of industrial output in China. The output 
: share of TVE’s increased to 31.1 percent in 
> 1996. 
“, Being outsiders to the traditional system, 
nonstate enterprises had to obtain credits and 
` inputs from competitive markets, and in turn, 
$ their products were sold to markets. They 
faced hard budget constraints, and they would 
=: got survive if their performances were poor. 
> ; The dynamism of nonstate enterprises exerted 
© a heavy pressure on the SOE’s and triggered 
an ` the state’s policy of deepening the SOE man- 
S Z agdal reforms. Firm-level studies show that 
© the increase in managerial autonomy and the 
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Hct improved the managerial incentives and 
«total factor productivity of SOE’s (Wei Li, 
=: 1997). 

When the reform started in 1979, most 
 SOE’s were profitable. Taxes and revenues 
“from SOE’s were the government’ s main 
~, sources of fiscal income. However, in spite of 
Fhe significant increase in productivity, the 
"otal of the SOER’s has declined sub- 


"> evidence shows that more than 40 percent of 

£ SOE’ s are operating at losses in spite of large 
we amounts of implicit subsidies from low- 
‘s interest loans and other policy protections. The 
decline of the profitability of SOE’s is partly 
{attributable to the dissipation of their monop- 

: oly rent. However, the walloping increases in 
ae = Wages and other fringe benefits are other im- 

í "4 Portant reasons. The average annual growth 
= Tate of the SOE wage fund in the state sector 
fas 16 percent during 1978-1996, while the 
‘average annual growth rate of output in the 


ay 


$ 2 3 period was 7.6 percent. 














"+ Policy Burdens and Soft-Budget Constraints 


fee Before the reforms, except for shirking, 
A pizency problems such as on-the-job consump- 
$on, looting, and other wrongdoings were not 
ieee HOUs in SOE’s because of the absence of 
yet autonomy. The analysis in Section 
Suggests that the increase of competition in 


f intensification of competition have signifi- 


AEs: tet economy should have eliminated or 
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at least mitigated these agency problems. 
However, agency problems in SOE’s have 
worsened after the reforms in spite of the in- 
tensification of competition. What are the 
reasons? 

From the literature, we know that the ob- 
servation of some summary indicators, such as 


.. relative profits, will be a sufficient Statistic of 


managers’ actions if firms face only common 
uncertainties (i.e., do not have any idiosyn- 
cratic shocks in input costs, output prices, or 
production process) (Holmstrom, 1982). 
However, this condition does not hold for the 
SOE’s in China and other transitional econo- 
mies. As legacies of prereform policies, the 
SOE’s encounter a number of idiosyncratic 
burdens, including the following: 


(1) The capital intensity of many large 
SOE’s is too high, judging from the 
capital-scarcity nature of the Chinese 
economy. They cannot survive if they 
have to pay market-determined interest 
rates and face market competition, es- 
pecially competition from the capital- 
abundant economies. Before the reforms, 
both their investments and working cap- 
ital came from interest-free fiscal appro- 
priations. They were also shielded from 
international competition. After the re- 
form, the government replaced the fiscal 
appropriations with interest-bearing 
loans, and the protections were also grad- 
ually eliminated. In a capital-scarce 
economy, the capital-intensive enter- 
prises industries are not competitive by 
nature. However, the state views the 
capital-intensive industries as strategi- 
cally important and the SOE’s are 

` instructed to operate in those industries. 

(ii) The SOE’s bear a heavy burden from re- 
tirement pensions, other social-welfare 
costs, and redundant workers. Before 
the reforms, the state adopted a low- 
nominal-wage policy. The wage was 
only enough to cover an employee’s cur- 
rent consumption. The SOE’s were re- 
sponsible for their employees’ retirement 
pensions, housing, medical cares, and 
other needs. Before the reform, this pol- 
icy did not pose any extra burden on the 
SOE’s, because the state covered all the 
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SOE expenditures by fiscal appropria- 
tion. However, after the managerial 
reform, the SOE’s have had to be re- 
sponsible for the wages and social 
welfare of not only the incumbent em- 
ployees, but also their retired workers. 
The older an SOE is, the more retired 
workers it has; and the heavier the bur- 
den from retired workers’ pensions and 
social-welfare expenditures it carries. In 
a similar vein, the heavy-industry- 
oriented development strategy before the 
reforms did not create enough job op- 
portunities for urban residents. SOE’s 
were thus forced to employ many redun- 
dant workers. In the interest of social sta- 
bility, the SOE’s are not allowed to lay 
off the redundant workers. 

(iii) Some SOE output prices are still dis- 
torted. Before the reforms, the prices of 
energy, raw materials, and other products 
or services, which were considered as in- 
puts to the heavy-industry projects, were 
artificially suppressed. After 18 years of 
reform, most prices have been liberal- 
ized. However, the prices of energy, 
transportation, and a few other pro- 
ducts are still kept below the market- 
equilibrium level. These prices often 
cannot cover production costs. 


The above policy-determined burdens put 
the SOE’s in a disadvantaged position in com- 
peting with nonstate enterprises. Because each 
SOE was established at a different time, has 
somewhat different technology and capital in- 
tensity, and has a different number of retired 
as well as redundant workers, the impact of 
the above policy burdens on the competitive- 
ness of SOE’s is idiosyncratic. Therefore, 
competition among the SOER’s or between the 
SOE’s and nonstate enterprises cannot serve 
as a device to extract information optimally. 
Under this circumstance, the expansion of the 
managerial autonomy of SOE’s will worsen 
the agency problems. 

In theory, the state should be responsible 
only for the SOE losses that arise from the 
policy burdens. However, because of the 
information-asymmetry problem, it is very hard 
for the state to distinguish between the policy- 


induced losses and the own operational losses , 


a 
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of SOE’s. The managers of SOE’s will ascribe 
all their losses to the state’s policies, no matter 
whether the losses are due to the policy burdens 
or due to their own managerial discretion. Con- 
sequently, in most cases, the state in practice 


. has to be responsible for all the SOE losses. As 


such, the budget constraints of SOE’s become 
soft. The soft budget constraints in turn worsen 


the moral hazard, managerial slacks, on-the-job 


consumption, and other agency problems. To 


‘constrain the agency problems, the state will 


have to intervene directly into the operations of 
SOE’s. Then there will arise a vicious cycle of 
policy burdens, subsidies, agency problems, 
and political interventions in the SOE manage- 
ment system.’ 


V. Fair Competition and SOE Reform 


The failures of 18 years of managerial re- 
forms to harden the budget constraints of 
SOE’s and to improve their performance have 
made privatization an attractive alternative to 
some economists. However, as long as the pol- 
icy burdens remain, even if the SOE’s are pri- 
vatized, the state cannot excuse itself from the 
policy-induced losses, and the soft budget con- 
straints will persist. The evidence after the pri- 
vatization in Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union supports the above statement 
(World Bank, 1996 p. 45). Therefore, for the 
SOE reform to be effective, it is necessary to 
remove the policy burdens of SOE’s and to 
provide them with a level playing field first. 
Some Pareto-improvement measures can be 
introduced to deal with each of the above pol- 
icy burdens (Lin et al., 1998). Without policy 
burdens, the state is no longer accountable for 
failures of SOE’s and can thus impose hard 
budget constraints on them. Without the state’s 
subsidies, the SOE managers in turn can resist 
unnecessary political interventions in their 


* The agency literature suggests that, without compe 
tition, it is still possible to design a second-best incentive 
contract to minimize the principal’s problem. Howeveh 
the literature assumes that the shocks, no matter common 
or idiosyncratic, are exogenous and that the contract 15 
enforceable. In the case of policy burdens, the state has tO 
be accountable for the burdens. As such, incentive com 
tracts between the state and SOE’s are not enforceable and 
will not mitigate the principal’s problem. 
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F operations. Certainly, a level playing field 
= does not guarantee that SOE performances 
will necessary be good. If an SOE fails to per- 


: form well, other enterprises, including those 
privately owned, will have incentives to take 
' over, replace its managers, improve the effi- 


ciency, and make profits from the takeover be- 
cause, without policy burdens, an SOE should 
be able to make a normal profit with a normal 
management. However, whether privatization 
is a necessary condition for improving the ef- 
ficiency of the SOE’s cannot be determined a 
priori. Fundamentally, for any large modern 
corporation, as pointed out by Fama (1980), 
there are no owners in any meaningful sense. 
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China’s State Enterprises: 
Public Goods, Externalities, and Coase 


By Gary H. JEFFERSON * 


This essay attempts to formulate a unified 


clearly identifies the economic problem cre- 
ated by state ownership. The central argument 
of the essay is that the state-owned enterprise 
is a kind of impure public good with clear ex- 
ternality and public-policy implications. 
Nonexcludability and nondiminishability, 
properties of a public good that are inherent in 
the classic state-owned enterprise, create ex- 
ternalities that impair economy-wide eco- 
nomic efficiency. Remedying the externality 
and improving the efficiency of the state en- 
terprise can best be achieved by applying the 
logic of the Coase theorem (Ronald H. Coase, 
1960) to the reform of the enterprise sector in 
transition economies. 

To examine the state enterprise as a public 
good, two issues require clarification. First, 
while pure public goods exhibit complete non- 
excludability and nondiminishability (or non- 
rivalry ), in fact, few goods, not even the 
oceans and atmosphere, satisfy this standard. 
It is useful to think of most public goods along 
a continuum based on their relative degree of 
excludability and diminishability. Second, 
while in the past public goods were assumed 
to exist due to the intrinsic technical inability 
to limit their overconsumption, in their book 
on the subject, Richard Cornes and Todd 
Sandler (1996 p. 6) argue that ‘‘ ...externali- 
ties and public goods are helpfully viewed as 
incentive structures, rather than being inher- 
ently associated with certain activities... .”’ 
The creation of an efficient incentive structure 
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_. -theory of the state-owned enterprise which __ 
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resulting from the clear assignment of property 
rights and the elimination of transfer costs was 
the key insight of Coase (1960). 

As a result of my own research focus, this 
essay examines the problem of the state- 
owned enterprise within the context of China’s 
economy, hopefully without significant loss of 
generality. A fundamental characteristic of the 
state-owned enterprise is that it is “‘owned by 
all the people.’’ By eroding the incentive to 
monitor the enterprise, this widely dispersed 
and ambiguous ownership structure invites the 
excludability problem. The state enterprise is 
subject to the opportunistic behavior of work- 
ers, managers, and public officials, who ex- 
tract value from the firm in excess of what they 
put in. These exactions include asset stripping 
by managers, shirking by workers, predatory 
taxes, fees and bribes levied by public offi- 
cials, and nonpecuniary benefits for employees 
and their relatives in the form of housing and 
social services. Serving a broader constitu- 
ency, public officials, who treat the state en- 
terprise as a cash cow, often direct predatory . 
tax revenues to finance public infrastructure 
and services. It is this inability to monitor ef- 
fectively and limit the overconsumption by 
large numbers of stakeholders, inside and out- 
side the enterprise, that transforms the state en- 
terprise into a commons. 

The state enterprise is more than a com- 
mons, however. Overconsumption of the state- 
enterprise commons creates serious efficiency 
costs for the general economy. These arise 
from the second property of a public good. 
Nondiminishability within state industry 
means that one person’s overconsumption 
need not seriously constrain the ability of oth- 
ers to extract value from the firm. With soft 
budget constraints, cumulative exactions that 
translate into losses are replenished by fiscal 
or financial subsidies. The asymmetry betwee? 
lower jurisdictions that extract value and 
higher jurisdictions that replenish value, either 
through direct subsidies or the state banking 
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system, creates a serious moral-hazard prob- 
lem for opportunist local officials. These re- 
plenishments give rise to several forms of 
negative externality. 

The first is that fiscal and financial subsidies 
created to replenish chronic losses require the 
central government to print money. The mac- 
roeconomic consequence is inflation. Alter- 
natively, to avoid the externality of inflation, 
price controls may be used, but these distort 
resource allocations. A third form of external- 


ity is tight money and debt finance which 


diverts investment funds and employment- 
generating opportunities away from the non- 
state sector. A common denominator of these 
three forms of externality is an accumulation 
of bad loans and nonperforming debt within 
the state-enterprise sector that renders the fi- 
nancial system vulnerable to crisis and 
collapse. Externalities emerging from the 
state-enterprise sector bear resemblance to the 
air pollution that ensues from overconsump- 


tion of clean air. Overconsumption of the re- 


source by some members of society creates 
externalities that affect all members of society. 

The incentive problem that lies at the heart 
of these externalities is illustrated by Armen 
A. Alchian and Harold Demsetz (1972), who 
illustrate the importance of monitoring within 
a firm that depends on team production. To 
achieve effective monitoring, the firm requires 
a central contracting agent (1.e., a chief exec- 
utive), who in turn is motivated by control 
over the residual. If the agent shirks, causing 
enterprise efficiency and profit to fall, the re- 
ward to the agent falls. Michael Jensen and 
William Meckling (1976) further observe 
that, in the absence of an enforcement mech- 
anism, insiders will always want to extract a 


n dollar value from the firm if their formal claim 


on the residual declines by only a fraction of 


“ adollar, a. Where a < 1, monitoring is needed 
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to meter penalties for individuals whose ex- 
tractions exceed their contributions. This 
agency problem is intrinsic to the modern cap- 
Italist publicly owned corporation. Within 
State ownership it is writ large, since both the 
authority and incentive for individual bureau- 


eye generally lacking. 
“42 How is the problem of externality to be rem- 
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problem as an externality problem invites 
attention to the well-known remedy prescribed 
by Coase (1960). According to the Coase the- 
orem (see P. R. G. Layard and A. A. Walters, 
1978. p. 192): 


If costless negotiation is possible, rights 

_ are well-specified, and redistribution 
does not affect marginal values, then (1) 
the allocation of resources will be iden- 
tical, whatever the allocation of legal 
rights, and (11) the allocation of re- 
sources will be efficient, so there is no 
problem of externality. Furthermore, if a 
tax is imposed in such a situation, effi- 
ciency will be lost. 


There are many formulations of the Coase 
theorem. The ambiguity arises from the first 
condition relating to costless negotiation, 
which is variously characterized as zero bar- 
gaining costs, zero negotiation costs, zero 
transaction costs, or even as perfect competi- 
tion. While interpretations of this condition 
have motivated an extensive body of debate, 
like E. Ray Canterbery and A. Marvasti 
(1992), this essay broadly interprets the con- 
dition as implying a competitive market. Un- 
der this interpretation, the costless bargaining 
of rights between two persons is a metaphor 
for an efficient property-rights market just as 
the two-person Edgeworth Box is used to il- 
lustrate efficient exchange in the goods mar- 
ket. Zero transaction costs, broadly defined, 
imply costless information, search, entry, and 
exit; transparency; and ease of contracting— 
all key ingredients of a competitive market. 

Regardless of the scope with which the first 
condition of the Coase theorem is interpreted 
(as two-person bargaining costs or a compet- 
itive market), the results of the theorem re- 
main the same. Once a world in which 
property rights are not clearly assigned and 
exchange is costly or impossible is trans- 
formed into a Coasian property-rights market 
in which rights are clearly assigned and trans- 
action costs are low, the opportunity cost of 
state ownership becomes well defined. It is 
well defined, because parties with the ability 
to employ assets more efficiently than existing 
‘owners? will value them more highly and 
have the wherewithal to compensate existing 
public owners above and beyond the commercial 
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value of their present use. For the public own- . 


ers, the question is whether the total social 
value of the assets in their present use is suf- 
ficient to warrant retaining the assets in light 
of the opportunity cost made explicit by the 
property-rights market. 

A frequent criticism of the Coase theorem 
is that its conditions do not exist in practice, 
so that Pareto-efficient outcomes cannot be ex- 
pected. The relevance of the Coase theorem to 
the reform of China’s enterprise sector does 
not depend on satisfying the pure conditions 
of the. theorem. Rather, the point is that, from 
a position in the late 1970’s when property 
rights were very poorly specified and trans- 
action costs were prohibitively high so as to 
preclude any form of asset exchange, the Chi- 
nese economy has moved to a stage where 


property rights have become sufficiently well 


specified and transaction costs sufficiently 
lower, so that exchanges are now an everyday 
occurrence. In important respects, the process 
of China’s enterprise reform 1s a story about 
the assignment of enterprise property rights, 
the reduction of transaction costs, and the 
exchange of these rights among officials, man- 
agers within the firm, and outside entrepre- 
neurs and firms in search of sales, mergers, and 
acquisitions. Thomas G. Rawski and I have 
provided an assessment of the progress of 
China’s emerging property rights market 
(Jefferson and Rawski, 1997). Our results 
show substantial progress in some areas, such 
as entry, and less progress in other areas, in- 
cluding the exit of state-owned enterprises and 
transparency of township. and village enter- 
prises (TVE’s). Before further examining 
special features of China’s emerging property- 
rights market, I examine two other potential 
approaches for remedying the externality 
problem. | 


1. Privatization.—Some advocate that 
China’s government immediately sell all of the 
State’s industrial assets. The problem with this 
remedy is that, by itself, privatization may not 
effectively solve the problems of nonexclud- 
ability or nondiminishability. In the absence of 
a well-functioning property-rights market, 
privatization may result in the transfer of pub- 
lic assets to private agents who do not use 
them in a substantially more efficient way than 
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they had been used under state ownership. 
This was the case with Russia’s voucheriza- 
tion program: insiders stripped assets knowing 
that newly created minority shareholders en- 
joyed neither the transparency nor enforce- 
ment capabilities needed to prevent this 
opportunistic behavior. Thus, privatization did 
not even result in well-specified property 
rights (see Maxim Boycko et al., 1993). 
Moreover, in the absence of hard budget con- 
straints, insiders were able to enjoy persistent 
overconsumption. 


2. Hardening the budget constraint. — 
Another potential remedy for the public- 
enterprise externality problem is to shut down 
the source of replenishment (i.e., to harden the 
budget constraint). The immediate impact of 
imposing a budget constraint 1s to transform 
the public good into a commons. The question 
then is whether making the resource rivalrous 
will create the incentive for stakeholders to re- 
structure the assignment of property rights so 
as to curtail overconsumption. The example of 
fisheries in Maine suggests the potential for 
converting small commons into partnerships. 
According to James A. Wilson (1977), certain 
small fisheries in Maine, typically harbors, 
have been effectively appropriated by groups 
of fishermen for their sole use. By creating 
partnerships that prevent fishermen from other 
areas from ‘‘poaching,”’ this clarification of 
property rights has reduced the overfishing 
problem. 


In conclusion, privatization and hardening 
of the budget constraint are both elements of. 
a Coasian remedy to public enterprise’s exter- 
nality problem. Although possibly the most ef- 
fective method, privatization is neither a 
necessary nor a sufficient condition. Harden- 
ing budget constraints is a necessary but not 4 
sufficient condition for eliminating the public- 


enterprise externality. For smaller enterprises, 


a hard budget constraint may create the incen- 
tive to make a clear and effective assignment 
of property rights, thus satisfying the second 
condition of the Coase theorem. 

What are the implications of this analysis 
for China’s township and village enterprises? 
It is arguable that, as public enterprises, 
China’s TVE’s are indistinguishable from 
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He sfate enterprises. However, because local rural 


governments generally do not have the where- 
withal to replenish enterprise losses continu- 
- ously, TVE’s are more akin to the commons, 


+. jn which consumption of the resource is rival- 
~ rous. AS commons with rivalrous consump- 


tion, TVE’s may share a key characteristic 
with the small fisheries in Maine, where a self- 
assignment’ of property rights has evolved. 

Consistent with this prediction, Jefferson et 
al. (1998) show that China’s TVE’s generally 
do enjoy a more coherent set of property rights 
and more effective monitoring than their state- 
enterprise counterparts. The proportion of 
TVE’s that have achieved substantial reform 
along three measures (enterprise autonomy, 
concentration of internal monitoring authority, 
and an effective incentive structure ) is, in their 
sample, 36.5 percent, nearly four times that of 
state enterprises (9.5 percent). Since these 
survey data were gathered during 1991—1992, 
an increasingly large proportion of TVE’s 
have sought to clarify their ownership 
structures by converting to shareholding 
enterprises. 

This evidence suggests that, as with the 
small fisheries in Maine, when faced with 
hardened budget constraints, stakeholders in 
smaller-enterprise commons are better able to 
self-initiate effective property-rights reform 
than the large numbers of stakeholders of large 
public enterprises, who are more likely to face 
insurmountable free-rider and coordination 
difficulties. If this is the case, then the greater 
incidence of hard budget constraints among 
China’s smaller public enterprises is sensible 


. policy since, by motivating a rationalization of 


property rights, hardened budget constraints 


> create a greater payoff for these enterprises 
<- than for large public enterprises. 


It is worth noting several special features of 
the emerging Chinese property-rights market. 
One such feature is the establishment of ap- 


Soa tely 150 property-rights transaction 


' Centers throughout China. These municipal- 


based organizations, which bring together ac- 


; Counting, legal, and investment banking 
- Services and mediate thousands of sales, merg- 


ers, and acquisitions annually, represent an im- 


:, portant component of China’s emerging 
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= merger and acquisition industry (see e.g., 
__ Nicholas 1 Howson, 1997: World Bank, 1997). 
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What are the implications of this Coasian 
market approach for the Chinese govern- 
ment’s vision of a ‘‘socialist market econ- 
omy’’? A substantial portion of China’s 
industrial assets (more than three-quarters ) 
continues to be held by jurisdictions, public 
agencies, pension programs, and other forms 
of public ownership. According to the logic of 
the Coase theorem, the important condition is 
that whoever these owners are, public or pri- 
vate, their property rights should be well spec- 
ified. With effective ownership of China’s 1.5 
million township and village enterprises and 
all but 1,000 or so state-owned enterprises 
spread over more than 46,000 subnational ju- 
risdictions, the decentralized assignment of 
property rights plausibly combines public 
ownership with a vibrant property-rights 
market. 

The important condition is, that by operat- 
ing in the context of a property-rights market, 
public owners face the opportunity cost of 
their use of industrial assets. If public owners 
fail to improve monitoring and production ef- 
ficiency or chose to utilize industrial enter- 
prises to deliver social services, the persistence 
of economic losses should motivate an explicit 
accounting of the social value of public own- 
ership. Existing public owners should always 
be cognizant that they have the option to en- 
gage in negotiations with other jurisdictions, 
enterprises, or individual entrepreneurs who 
can use the assets to greater advantage. 

A corollary of the Coase argument 1s that 
direct government interventions, such as Pi- 
gouvian taxes on externalities, are inefficient. 
relative to voluntary market-mediated ex- 
changes of property nghts. The Chinese gov- 
ernment’s effort to consolidate its largest state 
enterprises through its ‘‘1,000 Firm Reinvig- 
oration Program’’ emphasizes merging strong 
and weak enterprises, debt forgiveness, and 
technical restructuring (World Bank, 1997 p. 
5). Following the emergence of South Korea’s 
financial crisis, reports indicate that China’s 
reformers may be backing away from creat- 
ing chaebol-like conglomerates through 
government-mandated Pigouvian ‘‘forced 
marriages’ in favor of Coasian remedies that 
assign to individual enterprise directorships 
the right to negotiate mergers and acquisitions 
through the market. 
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-China’s vibrant emerging property-rights 
market is arguably its most valuable transi- 
tion resource. Reducing restrictions on entry 
has caused the number of recorded industrial 
enterprises in China to balloon from 
300,000—400,000 in 1978 (approximately 
- the number of industrial firms in the United 
States) to over 7 million, representing a di- 
verse technological and institutional mix of 
state, urban collective, township, village, 
foreign and domestic joint-venture, share- 
holding, cooperative, individual, and pri- 
vately owned enterprises. In China and 
elsewhere, emerging property-rights mar- 
kets perform three functions: to motivate the 
efficient monitoring of industrial assets to 
avoid the ‘‘tragedy of the commons’’ and 
costly macroeconomic externalities; to me- 
diate the restructuring and exit of unsuc- 
cessful enterprises, both public and private; 
and to select sustainable forms of corporate 
governance that are able to withstand mount- 
ing competition within the industrial systems 
of transition economies. China’s emerging 
property-rights market has begun to perform 
these functions. 
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Village Leaders and Land-Rights Formation in China 


By Scorr ROZELLE AND Guo Li* 


In the debate about land rights in China, al- 
most none of the’ participants discusses, the 
great range of rights found throughout the 
country. Some argue that most village leaders 
take all land back periodically and reallocate 
the plots among the households (Guangzhoug 
Wen, 1995; Roy Prosterman et al., 1996). 
Others believe that land reallocation occurs 
because of demographic change, and that real- 
location mainly equalizes the land-to-man ra- 


~ tios among farm households (Qiren Zhou, 
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1994). 

Most participants also ignore the issue of 
land-rights formation. Their works either im- 
ply that land rights have arisen due to forces 
outside the village or simply leave unex- 
plained the question of where rights have orig- 
inated. For example, in the view of some, the 
central government controls rights arrange- 
ments, and village leaders, acting primarily as 
representatives of the state, carry out the pol- 
icies handed down to them (Xiaoyuan Dong, 
1995; Prosterman et al., 1996). Others imply 
that village leaders’ rent-seeking activities 
may play a crucial role in how land is managed 
(D. Gale Johnson, 1995). A third group im- 
plies that current arrangements arise from 
farmers’ demands and are consistent with their 
interests (James Kung and Shouying Liu, 
1996). 

This paper argues that these common per- 
ceptions of the homogeneity of land rights and 
the existence of some single, exogenous de- 
termining force in land-rights formation either 
are incomplete or inconsistent with actual ob- 
servations in the field. The lack of rigorous 
theoretical and empirical research on land- 
Nights formation often has resulted in misper- 
ceptions about how to evaluate the current 
Nights arrangements. This paper argues that 
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village leaders play an important role in land- 
rights. creation, yet the land-rights literature - 
almost never discusses their behavior. The re- 
lationship between these local leaders and 
farmers, and between local leaders and their 
administrative superiors, may affect leader be- 
havior and in part influence how land rights 
are formed. 


I. Land Rights in China 


Analyzing land management by using tra- 
ditional tenure types (e.g., private plots or re- 
sponsibility land) may be misleading because 
each form represents a bundle of rights, and 
that bundle may vary over time and from place 
to place. In the case of responsibility land, for 
example, in 34 percent of the sample villages, 
farm households have secure tenure rights; 
that is, farmers still farm the same cultivated 
area they farmed in the early 1980’s. Leaders 
in these villages have not adjusted the distri- 
bution of responsibility land for more than 15 
years, even though this practice is legally sanc- 
tioned by national leaders. Large variations in 
the frequency of land readjustments also ap- 
pear. In 36 percent of the villages, land read- 
justment took place only once. About 26 
percent of village leaders have redistributed 
land twice since the early 1980’s. In the re- 
maining 38 percent of villages, land readjust- 
ment occurred three times or more. | 

While central government policy allows for 
multiple tenure types, it does not clarify the 
level at which land-rights decisions are to be 
made. If central policymakers play a dominant 
role, a fairly homogeneous land-rights system 
should exist among every village. If local lead- 
ers play an important role, however, there may 
be large differences among villages, even 
within a single township. Differences in the 
degree of land security exist not only among 
different provinces, but also from township to 
township within a county and from village to 
village within a township (Li and Rozelle, 
1997). In terms of land readjustments, in 39 
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out of 44 sample counties (87 percent), two 
townships within a county reported different 
land-readjustment frequencies. In 52 out of 92 
townships (57 percent), two villages within a 
township reported different land-readjustment 
frequencies. The observed heterogeneity in 
fundamental land-management practices es- 
__ sentially weakens the assumption that land 

‘rights are the same across China and bolsters 
the proposition that real land-rights formation 
occurs at the village level. 

While land rights vary even among villages 
within provinces, counties, and townships, 
they are not random. The sample villages can 
be divided into two types: villages that have 
readjusted land since implementation of the 
household-responsibility system (HRS), and 
villages that have not. Village leaders in vil- 
lages with more interest to protect appear sys- 
tematically to control land more frequently 
than leaders in more remote, poorer villages. 
For example, the size of the village fund is 
larger (880 yuan vs. 340, statistically signifi- 
cant at the 5-percent level) and the percentage 
of villages with village-run industries is 
greater (35 percent vs. less than 25 percent) 


in villages where leaders have adjusted land 


than in those that never have. However, lead- 
ers in richer, more urban areas control land 
less frequently. 

Leaders in regions where land is more ‘‘valu- 
able’’ also control land more often than leaders 
in villages where land is less scarce (Li and 
Rozelle, 1997). In villages that have readjusted 
~ land since HRS, there is only 0.17 hectare per 
capita, the population growth rate is 5.1 per- 
cent, and the proportion of irrigated land is 56 
percent, In contrast, in villages that have not 
readjusted land, there is 0.20 hectare per capita, 
the population growth rate is 3.7 percent, and 
the proportion of irrigated land is 52 percent. 
Hence, leaders have a greater propensity to ad- 
just land when there is less land, a higher pop- 
ulation growth rate, and land of higher quality. 

Finally, leaders in villages that are more ru- 
ral (and by assumption have poorer on-farm 
labor markets and land markets [Li and 
Rozelle, 1997]) and those in villages that have 
considerable movement of workers into the 
off-farm labor markets (so land is less equi- 
tably distributed) are more likely to adjust the 
holdings of their farmers. 
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II. Village Leaders and Land: 
A Conceptual Framework 


The challenge for those interested in ex- 
plaining land rights formation is to come up 
with a theory that explains why local leaders 
set rights in the way that they do. The theory 
needs to account for the observed facts and be 
consistent with the political-economy realities 
found in the field. This section sketches our 
explanation, delineates the implied hypothe- 
ses, and derives the empirical model to test the 
hypotheses implied by the model. 

Li and Rozelle (1997) show that village lead- 
ers, in pursuit of their objectives (and subject to 
local policy and endowment constraints ), use re- 
sources under their control to induce villagers to 
behave in ways that are consistent with the lead- 
ers’ objectives. Among local factors, land may 
be the most important resource used by leaders 
to influence villager behavior, since in many 
places, it may be the only resource leaders can 
use to influence villagers’ actions. 

Given such a relationship between leaders - 


. and villagers and the central role’ played by 


Jand, understanding how leaders use land to 
further their goals becomes an important step 
in analyzing the determinants of land rights. 
This section briefly describes the work by Li 
and Rozelle (1997), which offers an expla- 
nation of how leaders may be making deci- 
sions on land tenure-security rights. The 
section outlines three fundamental motivations 
(interest protection, administration-cost mini- 
mization, and pursuit of equity) that guide 
land-rights determination and delineates a 
series of hypotheses that would be true if the 
proposed motivations were accurate. 


A. Interest Protection 


Interest-protection behavior can establish a 
direct link between important behavioral objec- 
tives of leaders and land-rights determination. 
The level of a village leader’s personal income 
and his status in the local community are de- 
pendent on whether or not the leader can retain 
his position as a village leader. If the leader 
loses his position, his personal income may de- 
cline as he relinquishes control over certati 
resources, for example, village enterprise man- 
agement or control of the village treasury. T° 
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f keep his position, the village leader must fulfill 
‘a number of administrative tasks, especially 
' “hard’’ policy constraints such as family- 
: planning targets, grain quotas, corveé labor 
- obligations, and different kinds of taxes, — 
`- imposed upon him by higher levels of govern- 






ment. The village leader can use his de facto 
control over land reseurces, a scarce resource 
demanded by farmers, to accomplish these 
tasks by designing a package of rights that in- 
duces a certain kind of behavior among farmers 
and maximizes the likelihood that farmers carry 
out their administrative duties. In terms of ten- 
ure security, for example, the leader can take 
land away from farmers if they are not satis- 
fying village-assigned tasks, or give farmers 
more land when they do. The process whereby 
the leader uses land as a carrot or stick to get 


farmers to fulfill local policy goals is called ` 


“interest protection.” The leader’s own inter- 
ests are protected because satisfied higher-level 
officials allow the local leader the latitude to 
pursue his own economic goals. 


B. Minimizing Administrative Costs 


In most places, certain administrative 
tasks, such as collecting compulsory grain- 
procurement quotas or enforcing birth control, 
may take a great deal of time to accomplish. 
Leaders always complain that they spend a 
large amount of time making sure that the 
State’s demands are satisfied. Without endan- 
gering their positions, however, leaders want 
to spend as little of their limited time as pos- 
sible carrying out administrative duties, in or- 
der to leave as much time as possible to pursue 
Income-earning activities and leisure. The pro- 
cess by which leaders accomplish their duties 
i as little time (or at as little cost) as possible 
1$ called “‘effort minimization.’’ Leaders in 
Some circumstances use land to push farmers 
to fulfill their administrative tasks if the benefit 
of doing so (i.e., the reduction in enforcement 
effort) at least equals the administrative cost 
of implementing land-rights arrangements. 


C. Improving Equity and 
Production Efficiency 


a Village leaders also may be trying to im- 
¿Prove equity and production efficiency when 
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they make decisions about land rights. As 
caretakers of land, one of China’s scarcest re- 
sources, leaders naturally are concerned about 
its efficient use. Equity is important to both 
villagers and village leaders (Rozelle, 1994). 
Leaders themselves are local residents and 
have close kinship and friendship ties with vil- 
lagers. Eliminating inequality can boost. their 
reputations as good headmen because villagers 
dislike inequality. Moreover, rich—poor gaps 
may make it harder to fulfill administrative 
tasks, imperiling leaders’ status, promotion 
possibilities, and job security. In regions 
where disequilibrium exists in land distribu- 
tion, and where there are no land or labor mar- 
kets for equalizing resource ratios, leaders may 
have an incentive to reallocate land. 


D. Implications for Land-Rights Formation 


If leaders make decisions about land orga- 
nization based on the above three motivations, : 
four sets of hypotheses can be derived and 
subjected to empirical testing as a way to 
check the consistency of the framework with 
reality. 


Hypothesis I: In villages with profitable vil- 
lage enterprises or a large village fund, there 
is a higher likelihood that leaders will control 
land rights, because they have greater interests 
to protect. 


Hypothesis 2: In villages where villagers have 
high-income earning opportunities, there is a 


‘lower likelihood that leaders will control land, 


because the loss that the leaders would incur 
if removed from office would be lower. 


Hypothesis 3: In villages where land is more 
valuable (i.e., in those places with low land 
per capita, high population growth rates, and 
more irrigated area), leaders are more likely 
to control land rights since it will take less ef- 
fort to ‘‘persuade’’ farmers to meet adminis- 
trative targets. 


Hypothesis 4: In rural villages that are more 
remote from urban centers (since these areas 
are most likely to have poor land and on-farm 
labor markets), and where villagers have dif- 
ferent off-farm. job opportunities, there is a 
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higher likelihood that village leaders will ex- 
ercise control over land. In such villages, lead-. 
ers can improve equity and efficiency by 
equalizing marginal products of land and labor 
across households. 


III. Model and Data 


- -To test these hypotheses, a. model describing 
land-rights formation is specified as a function 
of village-leader interests, opportunity in- 
come, stringency of the administrative tasks, 
the ‘‘value’’ of the land in farm income, and 
the nature of the land and labor markets. The 
empirical model is described in detail in Li and 
Rozelle (1997). 

The data used for the study is from a village- 
level community survey conducted by the au- 
thors in the summer of 1996. The survey 
covered 184 randomly selected villages in six 
representative provinces across China. In the 
section on land management, village leaders 
answered detailed questions about land- 
readjustment activities. The main measure of 
tenure security is derived by assigning a di- 
chotomous variable the value 1 if the village 
had never readjusted land between reform and 
1995, and 0 if leaders had readjusted land. An 
alternative measure was also developed using 
the frequency of land readjustment. The data 
set also includes a number of other variables 
measuring the interests of leaders (e.g., the ex- 
istence of village enterprises; the size of the 
village welfare fund), the opportunity cost of 
leaders (village per capita income), the value 
of land (cultivated area per capita; growth of 
village population; proportion of cultivated 
land that is irrigated), the stringency of the 
administrative task (the size of the quota), the 
completeness of markets (measures of urban- 
ization), and the degree of labor in the off- 
farm labor market. 


IV. Results 


The analysis used a probit specification, a 
standard nonlinear discrete-choice model, for 
_ the leader’s discrete land-rights decisions (first 
column in Table 1). For the purpose of com- 
parison, the analysis also uses a linear proba- 
bility specification (see Li and Rozelle, 1997). 
To avoid simultaneity and heterogeneity bias, 
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TABLE 1—-RESULTS OF ESTIMATION OF SECURE 
LAND-TENURE RIGHTS l 








. Dependent variable 


Independent Discrete 
variables choice’ Frequency” 
Interest protection 
Village —0.008 —0.36 
administrative (—1.09) (—0.24) 
expenditure ` A Pee at 
Village enterprises —0.130' —0.59* 
dummy (1 yes, (—1.68) (—2.41) 
0 no) i 
Urbanization 0.271** 0.33! 
index (2.88) (1.93) 
Income per capita 0.087* 1.67' 
(1.98) (1.74) 
Minimizing enforcement cost 
Population growth —0.006' 0.39 
rate (—1.63) (0.48) 
Proportion of land —0.001 —0.30 
irrigated (—0.96) (— 1.02) 
Urbanization —0.026* —0.44* 
index X income (—2.18) (— 1.82) 
per capita 
Land per capita 0.084** 0.18** 
(2.80) (2.68) 
Proportion of off- 0.016" 2.38 
farm labor (1.64) (1.36) 
Quota 0.007 —0.27 
(1.38) (~0.27) 
Improving both equity and efficiency 
Urbanization —0.048" —0.53 
index X (—1.75) (~ 1.24) 
proportion of 
off-farm labor 
Pseudo R?:. 0.45 0.45 


Notes: Numbers in parenthesis are t ratios. Coefficients of 
constant, provincial dummies and control variables are not 
presented (see Li and Rozelle, 1997). 

* Value equals 1 means the village has never readjusted 
land since HRS was introduced in early 1980’s, otherwise, 
equals 0. Probit estimation. 

e OLS estimation. Frequencies of readjustments multi- 
plied by —1, so predicted signs on coefficients in both 
columns will be the same. 

* Statistically significant at the 10-percent level.. 

* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 

** Statistically significant at the 1-percent level. 


the village leader’s decision on land rights in 
1995 are explained by independent variables 
measured in 1988 and a set of provincial 
dummy variables. An ordinary least-squares 
(OLS) estimator was used to measure the 1m- 
pact of leader, village, and other characteris 
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= tics on the frequency of adjustment (last 
z column in Table 1), and the results from the 


two models are fairly consistent. 

As predicted by the model, leaders’ interests 
have important effects on their choice of land 
rights. With more interests to protect, the prob- 
ability that leaders readjust land increases. For 
example, when leaders are running village- 
“owned enterprises and have access to the 
firm’s earnings and control of its assets, 
the likelihood “that leaders readjust land and 
the frequency of readjustments increase (sec- 
ond row in Table 1). Although the ¢ ratios are 
small, the signs on the village-welfare-fund 
variable also are consistent with the predicted 
hypothesis (first row). When there are assets 
to control, there is less of an inclination to pro- 
vide farmers with secure land nights. 

In contrast, if leaders have high alternative 
income-eaming opportunities, the propensity 
to readjust land falls. For example, when in- 
come per capita in the village is higher, the 
probability that leaders readjust land decreases 
by 8.7 percent (and the coefficient is signifi- 
cant at the 5-percent level [ fourth row]). 
When villages are located in urban areas 
(where it is assumed that there are many 
income-earning opportunities inside of the vil- 
lage), leaders also are less inclined to spend 
their effort trying to control land rights (third 
row). In general, then, the results are consis- 
tent with predictions: the more personal inter- 
ests that need protection, the more likely it is 
that leaders will control land rights. 

The results from the estimation also support 
the predictions that leaders choose to control 
land rights if it reduces the cost of carrying out 
their administrative tasks (rows 5—9). Since 
it is easier to use land as a reward or punish- 
ment when there is a high demand for land, 
the probability of controlling land rights rises 
as the value of land increases. For example, as 
the village’s population growth rate rises, and 
the land-to-person rates get smaller, the prob- 
ability that leaders will readjust land will in- 
Crease. Also, when farmers have access to 
off-farm activities, the relative value of land is 
lower, and leaders find it less attractive to re- 
adjust land. 

The results also show that when on-farm la- 

Or and land rental markets are incomplete, 
leaders may use land readjustments to improve 
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both the equity and efficiency of farmers in 
villages where access to off-farm jobs may 
have created an imbalance among villages in 


-their landholdings. In villages with a greater 


proportion of villagers working off the farm 
and in villages that are more remote from ur- 
ban centers (assuming that labor and land mar- 
kets are poorer in these remote. areas), the -. 
probability that leaders will readjust land in- 
creases about 4.8 percent (and is significant at 
the 10-percent level [last row]). The results 
for a similar set of regression on land-transfer 
rights, provide similar support for the hypoth- 


- eses (Li, 1997). 


V. Conclusion 


Based on a national representative data set, 
this paper demonstrates that land-rights het- 
erogeneity characterizes China’s agricultural 
economy. The paper provides evidence that 
land-rights variations among villages are due 
to systematic differences in the way local au- 
thorities manage land resources. These find- 
ings fundamentally invalidate the existing 
common perceptions of the homogeneity of 
land rights in China. 

This paper also offers an innovative expla- 
nation of land-rights formation in China. 
Based on field observations, descriptive statis- 
tics, and the empirical results, land rights may 
be set by local leaders who are pursuing three 
objectives: (1) protection of the leader’s per- 
sonal interest; (41) minimization of the admin- 
istrative costs; and (iii) improvement of both 
equity and land-use efficiency in remote areas 
characterized by subsistence agriculture and 
unequal access to off-farm labor activities. If 
the central leaders better understand the mo- 
tives of those who make decisions on land 
rights, they may be able to design better 
policies. 
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BANKING CRISES, CURRENCY CRISES, - 
AND MACROECONOMIC UNCERTAINTY 


The Double Drain with a Cross-Border Twist: 
More on the Relationship Between Banking 


_.., and Currency Crises 


By VICTORIA MILLER * 


Southeast Asia has recently been embattled 
by a plague of currency and banking crises. 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Phil- 
ippines have all experienced both of these 
types of crises during the last year. However, 
the joint occurrence of these two crises is not 
restricted to Southeast Asia: several Latin 
American countries experienced both during 
the last two decades (Chile in 1982, Argentina 
in 1982 and 1995, Venezuela in 1994, and 
Mexico during 1994-1995 to name only a 
few); the same was true of Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden at the beginning of the 1990’s; 
and there is a reasonable probability that by 
the time the century is up, the three Baltic 
States will have also experienced both banking 
and balance-of-payments problems. 

Given the recent epidemic of banking and 
balance-of-payments crises, researchers have 
started considering how these two types of cri- 
ses may be related. The conclusion of that re- 
search is that causation may run in either 
direction and that there is an important com- 
plementarity between bank solvency and cur- 
Tency stability. 

Maurice Obstfeld (1994) argues that a weak 
banking sector may itself precipitate a cur- 
rency crisis if rational speculators anticipate 
that policymakers will not choose to endure 
the costs of defending their currency. Andres 
Velasco (1987) and Guillermo Calvo (1995) 
also show that an internal drain (i.e., bank run) 
Can cause an external drain (1.e., speculative 


. Département des Sciences Economiques, Université 
du Québec A Montréal, Case Postale 8888, Succursale A, 
Montréal, Québec H3C 3P8. I thank Luc Vallée for his, 
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attack on a currency ) if the increased liquidity 
which results from a government bailout is in- 
consistent with the fixed parity. In Miller 
(1997) I follow this same line of reasoning 
and explicitly consider the policy alternatives 
available to a government that is confronted 
by bank runs in a fixed-exchange-rate regime.' 
Finally, Brenda Gonzalez-Hermosillo (1996) 
shows that the same direction of causation will 
result if the financial system is poorly devel- 
oped and agents substitute foreign assets for 
domestic deposits. 

While Graciela L. Kaminsky and Carmen 
M. Reinhart (1995) find empirically that bank 
crises have preceded many of the currency cri- 
ses that have occurred over the last two de- 
cades, causation could still run in the other 
direction. For example, Miller (1996a) dem- 
onstrates that a speculative attack on the cur- 
rency can give rise to a banking crisis if 
deposit money is used to speculate on the cur- 
rency and banks are ‘‘loaned-up.’’? Rojas- 
Suarez and Weisbrod (1995) arid Obstfeld 
(1994) also discuss how a currency crisis can 
create problems for a vulnerable banking sec- 
tor if the government defends its currency and 
increases interest rates. 

In the present paper I continue the study 
of the possible linkages between currency 
and banking crises. However unlike the pre- 
ceding studies, the present text gives the 


' Liliana Rojas-Suarez and Steven R. Weisbrod (1995) 
also address the choice between banks and the currency. 

2 Some authors argue that such causation occurred in 
the United States in 1893. See Miller (1996b) for a com- 
plete discussion of the United States’ currency and bank- 
ing crises during that time. 
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‘‘double-drain’’ literature a cross-border twist 
by providing examples of how a banking (cur- 
rency) crisis in one country can give rise to a 
currency (banking) crisis in another country. 
Thus, I integrate the literature on the relation- 
ship between currency and banking crises with 
that of the international transmission of finan- 
cial crises. 

The transmission of financial crises across 
international borders has become increasingly 
relevant over the last few years. One need only 
consider the magnitude of the 1994 ‘‘tequila 
effect’ (which hit as far east as Singapore!) 
and the number of Southeast Asian currencies 
that followed the Thai baht’s plunge to realize 
that crises now spread like wildfire. Moreover, 
increased globalization and capital flows mean 
that industrial countries are no longer exempt. 
For example, given the heavy exposure of Jap- 
anese banks to Southeast Asia,’ the economic 
turmoil in that region could further weaken Ja- 
pan’s already ailing banking sector.* Such a 
deterioration would likely be transmitted 
around the world. As Joe Peek and Eric S. 
Rosengren (1997) recently demonstrated, the 
1989—1992 Japanese stock-market decline 
was transmitted to the United States via a drop 
in the lending activities of U.S. branches of 
Japanese parent banks. The recent interna- 
tional shock waves that followed the dive of 
Hong Kong’s Hang Seng only lends further 
support to the fact that financial stability at 
home has never depended more on what is 
happening abroad. 


I. From Bank Runs at Home 
to Currency Crises Abroad 


Below, I provide two examples of this di- 
rection of causation. In the first, banks are the 
principal conduit of capital across interna- 
tional borders. In the second, banks lend to 
domestic agents while individual depositors 
and investors import and export capital. In 


* The exposure is direct through cross-border lending, 
and indirect through loans to Japanese companies that op- 
erate in the region. 

_ “U.S. exports could observe a similar decline if the 
capital flows that finance the part of those exports that are 
destined for Latin America run dry. 
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both examples, the domestic economy is large, 
and the foreign one is small. Moreover, the 
foreign country pegs the value of its currency 
to the national money, and there is no deposit 
insurance or lender of last resort. 


Example 1: Domestic banks are important ex- 
tenders of credit to the-foreign country. 


Suppose that there are two periods, that de- 
positors invest only in domestic banks, and 
that banks invest at home and abroad so :Aat 
interest parity is satisfied. Moreover, in a non- 
panic state of the world, utility-maximization 
implies that consumption is positive in each 
period. Thus, depositors withdraw a positive 
amount each period, and banks plan their in- 
vestments so that expected inflows and out- 
flows are equal. 

It 1s assumed that, in the absence of runs, 
the amount of money that banks repatriate 
from abroad each period does not strain the 
foreign central bank’s foreign-exchange re- 
serves in any significant way. However, if all 
foreign investments are repatriated in a single 
period, then those reserves will be depleted, 
and the foreign central bank will be forced to 
devalue its currency. 

Given the no-run equilibrium, depositors 
can self-generate a rational bank run simply 
by believing that other depositors will demand 
the entire value of their claims in the first pe- 
riod. To see this, note that banks initially make 
their investments so that inflows equal out- 
flows, which are strictly positive in both pe- 
riods of the no-run and thus no-devaluation 
state of the world. As banks will be unable to 
repatriate all of their foreign investments in the 
first period before the foreign currency is de- 
valued, the devaluation will reduce the 
domestic-currency value of those investments 
and cause banks’ assets to become worth less 
than their liabilities. In other words, banks will 
become insolvent. As banks will expect such 
a loss in the wake of a run, they will rush to 
repatriate the entire value of their foreign in- 
vestments. This will materialize as a specula- 
tive attack on the foreign central bank which 
is staged by domestic banks. The self- 
generating nature of the domestic bank run an 
speculative attack on the foreign currency 4! 
formally illustrated in Miller (1998). 
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The above scenario highlights a potential 
source of further instability in Southeast Asia 
which stems from Japan’s ailing banking sys- 
=. tem. Spectacular growth rates in Southeast 
Asia over the last decade led to a boom in Jap- 
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anese lending to the region: more than half of . 


the external debt of Thailand and a third of 


Indonesia’s is owed'to Japanese banks. While. 


- Japanese banks presently seem to be commit- 
ted to staying in the region, further financial 
weakness in Japan threatens a repatriation of 
capital and further declines in the external val- 
ues of Southeast Asia’s currencies. The exact 
magnitude of Japanese banking difficulties 
that would lead to a transmission to Southeast 
Asia and the conditions under which such a 

-- transmission would occur certainly warrant 
further investigation. 


Example 2: Private investors invest abroad. 


When banks face a run and there is no lender 
of last resort, cash payments are typically sus- 
pended or restricted until the panic subsides or 
banks are able to get enough liquidity to pay 
off frightened depositors. When such restric- 
tions occur, as was the case in the United 

_ States before the Federal Reserve System was 
| established in 1934, currency (as well as for- 
eign exchange) often sells at a premium to do- 
_ mestic deposits.” As a currency premium 
_ increases the expected return on domestic de- 
~ posits, it encourages capital inflows. Thus, a 
‘ bank run in a large country that results in a 
: Currency premium can attract so much capital 
from a small foreign country that the small 
= country’s foreign-exchange reserves become 
-~ exhausted, and it is forced to devalue. 
: ‘* To see why a currency premium encourages 
ay Cason imports let p denote the domestic cur- 
x Tency premium. During the premium period, 
© Investors could take one dollar of domestic 
, Money, convert it into 1 + p dollars of depos- 
its, and then withdraw this amount plus inter- 
i Sst Without penalty after the restriction is 
tited, A foreigner who buys domestic bank 
pe = and sells them after the restriction is 











Pe pe e premia have been observed during all cash- 
k: Nn restrictions that occurred in the United States be- 
3 ore the creation of the Federal Reserve System. 
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lifted would earn a return of i + p + x where 
i is the domestic interest rate and x is the rate 
of depreciation of the foreign currency during 
the premium period. Thus, if i + p + x is (ex- 
pected to be) greater than the return on foreign 
deposits, then capital will flow into the do- 
mestic economy. 

- -To get an idea of how large such capital flows 
can be, consider the experience of the United 
States in 1893. In the late fall of that year, bank 
runs culminated in a cash-payments restriction 
and currency premium. As the restriction was 
not expected to last for very long, it gave rise to 
a dramatic importation of gold even though there 
is evidence that agents were speculating against 
the dollar just before (see Miller, 1996b). In- 
deed, gold flows were so great at the time that 
during the four weeks of the premium, $40 mil- 
hon of gold entered the United States, which was 
about half of the treasury’s free gold reserves. 
Given the magnitude of capital flows today and 
the extent of financial integration worldwide, the 
eagerness of investors to capitalize on a foreign- 
currency premium could easily result in a deple- 
tion of a small country’s foreign-exchange 
reserves and a devaluation of its currency. This 
did not.happen in 1893, however, because under 
the classical gold standard of the time, most 
countries’ monetary bases were fully backed by 
gold. Today, however, as liabilities of consoli- 
dated banking systems are not completely 
backed by foreign exchange, foreign-exchange 
reserves can become exhausted before the de- 
mand for them is satisfied. When this occurs, a 
currency is devalued. 


W. From Currency Crises Abroad 
to Banking Crises at Home 


Example 3: Domestic banks lend to domestic 
companies that are highly exposed abroad. 


Consider a country in which banks lend to 
domestic companies that export to a foreign 
country. A devaluation of the foreign currency 
could then significantly damage firms’ abilities 
to repay their loans and thus harm domestic 
banks by reducing competitiveness. A similar 
sequence of events will occur if firms borrow 
at home but operate abroad and if the currency 
crisis abroad interrupts. economic activity and 
thus the local demand for goods. 
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The above example again brings to mind the 
recent devaluations of Southeast Asian curren- 
cies, as a decline in Japanese exports could 
further strain Japan’s already weak financial 
sector. While only about 20 percent of Japan’s 
exports go to Southeast Asia, about a third of 
all foreign direct investment in the region 
comes from Japan, and 70 percent of Japanese 
’ production in the region is used to meet local 
demand. Thus, it is easy to understand why 
Southeast Asia’s currency crisis poses a seri- 
ous threat to Japanese banks. Again, the con- 
ditions under which financial crises are 
transmitted across international borders must 
be investigated further to determine, for ex- 
= ample, whether an IMF-type plan should be 
put in place in order to prevent further hem- 
orrhages of capital from Southeast Asia from 
causing a full-blown banking crisis in Japan. 


Example 4: Currency mismatches. 


A currency crisis in a foreign country could 


also cause a banking crisis at home if, as is- 


illustrated in Miller (1998), bank portfolios 
are “‘currency-mismatched’’ in the sense that 
more assets than liabilities are denominated in 
terms of a devaluing foreign currency. A sim- 
ilar outcome could result if firm revenues are 
pegged to the foreign currency while loans are 
denominated in the domestic one. In such a 
scenario the devaluation of the foreign cur- 
rency would strain companies’ abilities to re- 
pay domestic bank loans. 

While American and European banks fol- 
low -strict guidelines in managing their cur- 
rency exposures, the same does not appear to 
be the case in emerging markets. The failure 
_ to comply with prudential rules regarding cur- 
rency exposures makes emerging countries’ 
banking systems vulnerable to currency fluc- 
tuations. For example, the currency mismatch 
of Thai banks resulted in a double drain on 
domestic soil last year;° and similar apparent 
imbalances in Estonia make its banking sys- 


é Thai banks took advantage of lower foreign interest 
rates to borrow in foreign currencies and to lend in the 
domestic one. As they did not cover these positions, the 
devaluation of the baht seriously compromised the sol- 
vency of those banks. 
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tem vulnerable to movements in the deutsche l 


mark.” 
MI. Conclusion 


I have argued that, while a banking (cur- 
rency) crisis may cause a currency (bank- 
ing) crisis within a given country, such 
transmission mechanisms can. also operate 
across international borders. I have pro- 
vided a few examples of how this can be the 
case. Those examples indicate that, just as 
creditors consider the financial health of po- 
tential borrowers when deciding whether or 
not to lend money, borrowers should also 
evaluate the health of potential creditors 
when deciding from whom they will bor- 
row. However, as the smooth functioning of 
a country’s financial system depends in- 
creasingly on financial stability abroad, fur- 
ther research on the subject is required so 
that policymakers can efficiently engage in 
the prevention of crises and their transmis- 
sion internationally. ` 

The cross-border externalities of financial- 
sector weaknesses and the increasing need for 
financial information from abroad, suggest 
that supervision by an international agency 
such as the IMF should be considered as a tool 
for crisis prevention and containment (just as 


intraborder externalities justify supervision by - 


a domestic government). However, while the 
case for an international regulator seems easy 
to make, the case for an international lender of 
last resort is less evident. While such a lender 
would be desirable in order to prevent the 
spreading of financial crises across interna- 
tional borders and to minimize their fallout at 
home, one would want to avoid the irrespon- 
sible policies that could follow expected 
bailouts. 


’ Estonia’s currency, the kroon, is pegged to the deut- 
sche mark, while 80 percent of its banking system’s loans 
are denominated in foreign currencies. While it is difficult 
to know the percentage of those loans that are in currencies 
other than marks, if it is a significant percentage than a? 
appreciation of the mark will seriously compromise the 
solvency of that banking system. A devaluation of the 
kroon against the deutsche mark however, would provide 
a capital gain to banks. 
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Financial Crises in Asia and Latin America: Then and Now 


By GRACIELA L. KAMINSKY AND CARMEN M. REINHART* 


The devaluation of the Thai baht on 2 July 
1997 generated waves of turbulence in cur- 


rency and equity markets that surpassed -the .. - 


‘tequila’ effects in the wake of the 1994 de- 
valuation of the Mexican peso. The crisis first 
spread to East Asia in the form of a string of 
devaluations and stock-market collapses. As 
the problems intensified, the currencies of 
other Asian countries, including Hong Kong 
and South Korea, came under speculative 
pressure. Outside the region, Argentina, Bra- 
zil; and Russia suffered sharp declines in their 
equity markets and periodic bouts of specula- 
tion against their currencies. As the dust settles 
in currency markets, many of these countries 
will be left with serious banking-sector prob- 
lems, if not full-scale banking crises, as in 
Thailand and South Korea. 

Our earlier work on financial crises sug- 
gested that economies behave differently on 
the eve of crises (see Kaminsky and Reinhart, 
1996). Typically, financial crises occur as an 
economy enters a recession that follows a pro- 
longed boom in economic activity fueled by 
credit creation and surges in capital inflows. 
The cycle of overlending is exacerbated by im- 
plicit or explicit deposit guarantees, poor su- 
pervision, and moral-hazard problems in the 
banking sector.’ Crises are accompanied by an 
overvaluation of the currency, weakening ex- 
ports, and the bursting of asset price bubbles. 

In this paper, we extend that work by ana- 
lyzing the extent to which past crises share 
common characteristics in Latin America, 
Asia, Europe, and the Middle East. In addition, 
we examine the recent crises in Asia and in 
Latin America to determine whether the con- 


* Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, DC 20551, and School of Public Affairs, 
University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742, re- 
spectively. The views expressed in this paper are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily reflect those of the or- 
ganizations with which they are affiliated. 

. ’ See Ronald McKinnon and Huw Pill (1994) on the 
interaction of capital inflows and liberalization. 


siderable regional differences that we find for. 


the earlier sample have eroded. 


I. Regional Differences 


Between 1970 and 1995, Latin American 
countries (LA) suffered 50-percent more cri- 
ses (per country ) than the East Asian countries 


. (EA), or the European and Middle Eastern 
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countries (Others ) in our sample.’ This section 
examines whether currency and banking crises 
differed across regions. 

We begin by examining the behavior of 15 
economic indicators. The indicators used to 
capture the overlending cycles include the M2 
multiplier, the ratio of domestic credit to nom- 
inal GDP, the real interest rate on deposits, and 
the ratio of lending-to-deposit interest rates. 
Increases in any of these indicators might sig- 
nal possible financial-sector problems.” Other 
financial indicators include “‘excess’’ real M1 
balances (to capture lax monetary policy ), de- 
posits at commercial banks (to assess whether 
there are runs in the midst of the crises), and 
the ratio of M2 (in dollars) to foreign- 
exchange reserves in dollars (to examine to 
what extent the liabilities of the banking sys- 
tem were backed by international reserves). 
The current-account indicators are exports, 
imports, terms of trade, and deviations of the 
real exchange rate from trend. Declines in ex- 
ports and the terms of trade, increases in im- 
ports, and real appreciations of the domestic 
currency signal potential problems in the cur- 
rent account. The capital-account indicators 
are foreign-exchange reserves of the central 
bank and domestic—foreign real-interest-rat¢ 
differentials. Reserves losses and increasing 
interest-rate differentials are signals of future 


2 For a discussion of how the crises are defined and 
dated, and countries in the sample, see Kaminsky 4” 
Reinhart (1996). 

3 See Hali J. Edison and Marcus Miller (1997) on cred"! 
cycles. 
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: problems in the capital account. Finally, we TABLE 1—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES, 
include output and stock prices (in dollars), 1970-1995: VOLATILITY 
with declines in output and stock-market l 
-crashes signaling impending crises. The inter- ^ “#”7e"cY Crises 
est rate, the spreads, “‘excess’’ real balances, Volatility 
and real exchange rate deviations from trend Latin East 
are in levels, and all other indicators are 12- Indicators - America Asia Others 
month percentage changes. M2 multiplier 28.1 g.0* 111+ 
In an earlier paper, we.concluded that the--- ~- Domestic credit/GDP 21.4 12.6* 5.6* = 
behavior of most of these indicators in the = ee rate on 4.3 0.9%  0.8* 
months prior to the crises departed signifi- Ratio of lending-to- 16.6 8.9* 9.7% 
cantly from the behavior in “‘tranquil times, deposit interest rate 
which is defined as all the months in the sam- “Excess” real M1 3,3 0.4* 0.6* 
ple outside the 36 months around the crises. Saat a ee hee 
For Steves: there aaa unusually large de- MoAoreien-exchane 16.4 35.0 22.3% 
clines in equity prices relative to tranquil derici 
periods on the eve of the financial crises. To Exports 28.4 24.9 17.4* 
assess whether these pre-crisis deviations in Imports 35.9 27.4 21,9" 
individual indicators are larger in LA than'in Real exchange rate 2p) ge bea 
other regions, we measure volatility by cal- a pe o: ae 
; ? } Foreign-exchange TT 42.5* 33.6* 
culating the mean absolute deviation from reserves 
tranquil periods (as percentages) for each in- Domestic—foreign 4.3 0.9* 0.9* 
dicator in the 18 months prior to the crisis for eda ia 
the three regions separately. The first column eae 10.4 89 61+ 
in Table 1 lists the indicators; the second col- Stock prices 64.7 36.1* 30.6% 
umn reports the mean deviation from tranquil 
periods for that indicator for LA; the third and B. Banking Crises 
fourth columns report the comparable mean Volatility 
absolute deviations for EA and Others, re- Latin East 
spectively. An asterisk denotes that the re- Indicators America Asia Others 
gional difference from LA, which is the 2 multiplier 18.1 5.3% 95 
benchmark, is statistically significant at the 5- Domestic credit/GDP 13.3 57* 70 
percent confidence level. If we compare EA ji interest rate on 2.1 0.7* = 0.7% 
and LA currency crises (Table 1A) 10 of the CROPS: 
15 indicators are significantly more volatile for ee oe a ati 
LA, including all the financial and capital- “Excess” real M1 3.0 0.3* 0.4% 
_ account indicators. The regional patterns for balances 
_ banking crises paint a similar picture, as the F deposits 350.2 a a 
_ amplitude of the pre-crisis cycles relative to eee et oP aa 
_ tranquil times is larger for LA than elsewhere. Exports 23.1 19.2 15.6* 
However, regional differences in volatility are Imports 25.1 16.4*  16.9* 
diminishing. For instance, the decline in Thai Real exchange rate 32.8 A i oe 
equity prices (in U.S. dollars) since their 1995 perme OLUa a ee oie 
. peak exceeds 80 percent; the magnitude of this rese: 
_ deviation from the norm during tranquil peri- Domestic—foreign 2.2 0.7* 0.8* 
_ Ods is more in line with those observed in the real-interest-rate 
: LA crises than in previous EA crises. Similar pect si. o s0 
; anomalies are evident in other indicators, such Stock prices 80.1 34.3* 603 





Note: Volatility is measured by the mean absolute devia- 
tion from tranquil periods (as a percentage) for each in- 
dicator in the 18 months prior to the crisis. 

* Statistically significant at the 5-percent level. 


+ While Table 1 presents adare on the vol- 
S of individual indicators, we now focus 
On their behavior as a group. As to the fragility 





ti. 
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TABLE 2—~REGIONAL DIFFERENCES, 
"1970—1995: FRAGILITY 
A. Percentage of currency crises 
Percentage Latin East 
‘anomalous’? America Asia Others 
80—100 45 29 32 
60-79 39 42 39 
40-59 ‘ 8 29 18 
20-39 8 ee de ~F] 
<20 0 0 0 
B. Percentage of banking crises 
Percentage Latin East 
‘‘anomalous’’ America Asia Others 
80-100 46 25 38 
60-79 46 75 25 
40-59 g 0 25 
20-39 0 0 12 
<20 0 0 0 


* Percentage of the indicators showing ‘‘anomalous’’ be- 
havior preceding the crisis. 


of an economy on the eve of a crisis, our basic 
premise is that the more widespread the eco- 
nomic problems are, the larger should be the 
number of indicators that exhibit ‘‘anoma- 
lous” behavior on the eve of a crisis.* Thus, 
we need to tally, crisis-by-crisis, what propor- 
tion of the 15 indicators were showing aber- 
rant behavior in the 24 months preceding the 
financial crisis. This information is summa- 
rized for the three regions in Table 2. For in- 
stance, in the 24-month period prior to 
Venezuela’s currency crisis in May 1994, 10 
of the 15 (67 percent) of the indicators were 
exhibiting “‘anomalous’’ behavior; this crisis 
gets counted in the second row of Table 2, 
labeled 60-79 percent. Hence, the top row of 
each panel in Table 2 provides information on 
the share of the crises in our sample that were 
preceded by abnormal behavior in at least 80 
percent of the indicators. Quite clearly, LA 
economies were more frail on the eve of crises 
than were economies in other regions. In 45 


j For a detailed description of the methodology used to 
classify what is considered ‘‘anomalous” behavior in an 
peu and what is not, see Kaminsky and Reinhart 
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TABLE 3—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES, THEN AND NOW: 
SEVERITY INDEX 








A. Currency Crises l 
Severity index 





Latin East 
Period America Asia Others 
1970-1994 48.1 14.0 9.0 
1995-1997 l 25.4 40.0 NA 
B. Banking Crises 

Severity index 

Latin East 
Period America Asia Others 
1970—1994 21.6 2.8 7.3 
1995-1997 8.3 15.0 NA 


Notes: See text for a description of the severity index. As 
to the severity of the banking crises for the 1997 crises in 
Asia, we rely on estimates of the bailout costs as of De- 
cember 1997. NA denotes not applicable. 


percent of the currency crises in LA, 80—100 
percent of the indicators were indicating prob- 
lems. Only 29 percent of the EA crises were 
preceded by so many flashing red lights. A 
similar regional disparity is evident on the eve 
of past banking crises. 

To measure the severity of a currency crisis, 
we focus on a composite measure that aver- 
ages reserve losses and the real exchange-rate 
depreciation. For reserves, we use the six- 
month percentage change prior to the crisis 
month, as reserve losses typically occur prior 
to the devaluation (if the attack is successful). 
For the real exchange rate, we use the six- 
month percentage change following the crisis 
month, because large depreciations occur af- 
ter, and only if, the central bank concedes by 
devaluing or floating the currency. This mea- 
sure of severity is constructed for each cuf- 
rency crisis in our sample, and the regional 
averages are reported in Table 3. For banking 
crises, we use the bailout costs, as a percentage 
of GDP, as the measure of severity; region 
averages are also reported. 

The first row of each panel in Table 3 pres- 
ents evidence of the historical patterns; it 18 
clear that the LA financial crises were far mor 
severe than those elsewhere. The average Sê- 
verity index for currency crises is more tha? 


me 
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- three times larger for LA than for EA; an even 


Jarger discrepancy is evident for the banking 
crises, where the average cost of the bailout is 
about seven times larger in LA than in EA. 
The second row in each panel records the read- 
ings of this index for the recent crises, Argen- 
tina and Mexico in 1994-1995 and the 


_ ongoing crises in Indonesia, Malaysia, Phillip- 


pines, and Thailand. The bailout costs of the 
banking sector are estimated to range from a 
low of about 7 percent of GDP for the Phillip- 
pines to over 20 percent of GDP for Thailand. 
The picture that emerges is quite distinct from 
the historical pattern. Both on the currency and 
banking side, the severity of the recent crises 
is at par with those recorded for LA in the past. 
For instance, for the Thai case, by mid- 
December the baht had depreciated about 80 
percent while the percentage decline in re- 
serves was of a similar magnitude, when the 
forward position is included. The cost of the 
bailout of banks has surpassed that of rescuing 
the Mexican banks (see Amar Bhattacharya et 
al., 1997). 


Il, Why Are Regional Differences Eroding? 


We have argued that, historically, financial 
crises have been more frequent and severe in 
LA than in other regions. Yet we conclude that 
the severity of the recent crises in EA matches 
LA standards more closely than the EA his- 
torical norm. In this section, we speculate why 
the regional differences may be eroding. 

In the early 1990’s, when capital began to 
flow to emerging market economies, countries 
in East Asia were enjoying substantial 
amounts of foreign direct investment (FDI) 
and a low share of their capital inflows were 
Short-term. By contrast, Latin America’s poor 
track record of chronic inflation and low 
growth was cited as a key reason why a dom- 
inant share of the capital flowing to that region 
was of a short-term nature and FDI flows were 
comparatively scarce (Table 4). By 1996, 
these stark regional differences in the com- 
Position of capital flows had all but disap- 
peared. In several East Asian countries, 
Persistent bouts of sterilized intervention kept 
Short-term interest rates high relative to inter- 
hational levels and acted as a magnet for short- 
term capital inflows. Indeed, the evidence 
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TABLE 4—East ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA: 
SIGNS OF CONVERGENCE? 





1986-1995 1996 
East Latin East Latin 

Indicator Asia America Asia America 
Inflation rate 6.3 429.2 5.6 10.9 
Real GDP 7.0 3.3 7.1 49 
~“ “prowth apes Ys Nae 
FDI/(short~ 77.2 42.2 61.8 110.5 

term and 

portfolio 

flows )° 


Note: Latin America here comprises the four largest cap- 
ital importers in the 1990's: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico. 

* The ratio of FDI to short-term and portfolio flow, ex- 
pressed as a percentage. The composition of capital flows 
is for 1990—1992 or the ‘‘early wave” of the capital in- 
flow surge. 


presented in Peter J. Montiel and Reinhart 
(1998) suggests that these policies played a 
key role in explaining the rising volume of 
short-term flows that countries such as Malay- 
sia and Thailand attracted. At the same time, 
a number of Latin American countries imple- 
mented major inflation-stabilization programs, 
and growth in that region rebounded from its 
bleak performance during the 1980’s. Despite 
the setbacks associated with the Mexican crisis 
of December 1994 and its ‘‘tequila’’ effects, 
the pattern of lower inflation and higher 
growth has persisted in 1996 and 1997. 
Largely owing to improved economic pros- 
pects in LA, FDI began to account for a rising 
share of capital flows to the region. 

In EA, the rising volume of short-term flows 
was largely intermediated by the poorly reg- 
ulated and ill-supervised domestic banking 
sectors. Indeed, the overlending and asset- 
price cycles in EA of the 1990’s are reminis- 
cent of the cycles that followed financial 
liberalization in many Latin American coun- 
tries. The policy dilemma that has recently 
characterized several Asian countries, the 
choice between high interest rates to defend 
the peg and ample liquidity to help troubled 
financial institutions, is also reminiscent of 
Chile’s currency and banking crises in the 
1980’s. It appears that the combination of vol- 
atile international capital and weaknesses in 
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the financial sector may be at the heart of the 
1997 crises in EA and may explain their 
severity. 


IO. Concluding Remarks 


Historically, there were marked differences 


~ between the’ fiercéness of financial crises in 


EA and in LA. In the 1990’s, LA made pro- 
gress toward stabilization—although at the 
time of this writing LA remains vulnerable to 
contagion. At the same time, the severity of 
the 1997 EA financial crises has escalated to 
magnitudes not seen earlier in that region and 
is comparable to that of the LA financial crises 
of the past. Regional differences are eroding. 
What accounts for convergence is food for 
future research. However, on the basis of our 
analysis, one may speculate that some of the 
past differences in the volatility of the capital 
account and financial sector have diminished 
in the world of mobile capital and more de- 
regulated financial markets. Regional differ- 
ences in the composition of capital flows to the 
two regions eroded throughout the 1990’s, as 
an increasing volume of short-term capital was 
funneled into Asia. Aliso, the booms in lending 
and asset prices that characterized the EA 
economies before the bubble burst in 1997 are 
reminiscent of the post-financial-liberalization 
episodes in LA. It appears that, in a deregu- 
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lated world, the ‘‘well-behaved’’ Asian 
financial crises are a relic of the past. 
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The life-cycle—permanent-income model 

. bas been the primary theoretical framework 

- for-research on saving. The basic intuition of 
the model is that households should smooth 
consumption over the life cycle. They should, 

_ therefore, save prior to retirement to offset the 
‘decline in future income and start drawing 

- down wealth when they retire. A promising 
extension to the life-cycle model, which has 
become known as the theory of precautionary 

“saving, has emphasized that saving serves not 
only to spread resources over the life cycle, 
but also to insure against uncertain events, 
such as shocks to income. This theory provides 
many useful insights about the behavior of 
saving and may reconcile some of the puzzles 
that confront the saving literature. 

While the theory 1s promising from a theo- 
retical point of view, the empirical work faces 
many difficulties. The central difficulty is how 
to obtain a good measure of risk. As discussed 
at length in Martin Browning and Lusardi 
(1996), one needs to identify some observable 
and exogenous sources of risk that vary sig- 
nificantly across the population. Some authors, 
such as Christopher Carroll and Andrew 
Samwick (1995), use the variance of income 
from observed income processes to proxy for 
risk. However, this approach is sensitive to the 
presence of measurement error in income and 
how much the consumer knows that the econ- 
Ometrician does not. Other authors, such as 
Jonathan Skinner (1988), have used other 
proxies for risk such as the occupation of the 
head of the household. This can be unsatisfac- 
tory if people select themselves into occupa- 
tions on the basis of their degree of risk 


* Department of Economics, Dartmouth College, 
Rockefeller Hall, Hanover, NH 03755. I thank Rob 
Alessie, Patty Anderson, Gary Engelhardt, Nancy 
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Support from the Olin Foundation and the National Insti- 
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On the Importance of the Precautionary Saving Motive 


By ANNAMARIA LUSARDI* 


aversion. A new and innovative approach has 
been used by Luigi Guiso et al. (1992). They 
use data on the subjective probability distri- 
bution of future income from a sample of Ital- 
ian households. One of the problems with their- 
work, however, is that these types of ques- 
tions might not be easy for respondents to 
understand. . 

In this paper, I use data from a new data set: 
the Health and Retirement Study (HRS), that 
provides data on subjective probabilities of job 
loss. The question in the HRS is rather simple 
and intuitive. As far as I know, this paper is 
the first application of subjective data in the 
estimation of a precautionary-saving model in 
the United States. An additional contribution 
is that, by looking at a group of the population 
(people close to retirement) for whom income 
risk should be relatively small, I can assess 
the importance of the precautionary saving 
motive. 


I. A Model of Precautionary Saving 


One of the principal lessons learned in the 
past decade is that predictions from a life- 
cycle—permanent-income model are less gen- 
eral than previously thought and can change 
quite dramatically when uncertainty is taken 
into account. Once it is assumed that income 
is not certain and can vary substantially over 
the working life, and that consumers dislike 
uncertainty, saving behavior becomes richer 
than in traditional models.’ 

The theoretical predictions can be summa- 
rized with reference to the following reduced- 
form equation, which has been estimated by 
many authors: 


Wry 


—— 


p = f (age, X,,, Gis 
Y 


(1) 


' See the review of precautionary saving in Browning 
and Lusardi ($996) and Angus Deaton (1992). 
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In the precautionary-saving model, wealth di- 
vided by permanent income (W/Y?) of house- 
hold h is a function of age, and other household 
characteristics (X ), that reflect preferences pa- 
rameters and may include permanent income if 
preferences are nonhomothetic. One additional 
term that affects wealth accumulation is the un- 
certainty about income, as measured by the vari- 
ance (o*). Note that there is a positive 
association between uncertainty and wealth; the 
higher the uncertainty, the higher is the accu- 
mulation. Even though it 1s very stylized, the 
expression above brings out the main intuition 
of the model. Precautionary saving can be seen 
as an extension of the basic intertemporal opti- 
mizing framework. Wealth continues to depend 
on permanent income as in traditional models of 
saving, but there are additional variables, such 
as the variance of income, that also play a role 
in explaining accumulation. 


If. Empirical Analysis of the 
Precautionary-Saving Model 


In the empirical work, I use data from the 
first wave of the HRS, a new survey conducted 
at the University of Michigan which was 
started in 1992. As examined in some detail 
below, this survey provides detailed informa- 
tion on wealth and the retirement process, with 


a focus on health, labor-market, and economic ' 


and psychosocial factors. The age range of re- 
spondents is restricted to 51—61 years old. In 
addition, the HRS oversamples minorities and 
residents in Florida. It is only the individual 
deemed most knowledgeable about the fam- 
ily’s assets, debts, and retirement planning, 
who is asked questions on housing, net worth, 
and income of the family (respondent hereaf- 
ter). A thorough examination of the quality of 
the HRS data and a comparison with other data 
sets is reported in Thomas Juster and James 
Smith (1994) and Smith (1995). 

As illustrated in equation (1), to estimate a 
precautionary-saving model one needs infor- 
mation on three factors: wealth, household 
characteristics (including permanent income), 
and income risk. I comment hereafter on each 
factor and the information reported in the HRS. 


(i) Wealth.—Two measures of wealth are 
used in the empirical work. The first measure 
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(financial net worth) is defined as the sum of 
checking and saving accounts, bonds, stocks, 
IRA’s, and other assets, minus short-term debt, 
The second measure (total net worth) is ob- 
tained by adding financial net worth to home 
equity, other real estate, business equity, and 
vehicles. Even though one expects precaution- 
ary accumulation to be. mainly in liquid assets, 
for some assets, such as IRA’s, there are pro- 
visions for withdrawals due to emergencies. 
Additionally, the development of the home- 
equity line of credit in the late 1980’s and the 
fact that assets, such as vehicles and housing, 
can be used as collateral makes it worth con- 


_ sidering a comprehensive measure of house- 


hold resources such as total net worth. 

To examine wealth more closely, in Table 
1 I consider the sample of households in the 
first wave of the HRS and report weighted sta- 
tistics of financial and total net worth (I ex- 
clude some major outliers). Both measures 
have a wide distribution. Note that the mean 
is well above the median and that the distri- 
butions of financial and total net worth are 
highly skewed to the right. Furthermore, many 
households arrive close to retirement with a 
small amount of assets, both in levels and as 
a ratio of their current income. 


(ii) Household characteristics and pref- 
erence parameters.—The richness of in- 
formation in the HRS allows a careful 
investigation into the extent of household 
wealth accumulation. The HRS provides 
data on many household characteristics 
that are useful in the estimation of the 
precautionary-saving model (sex, gender, 
education, and health status). An innova- 
tion with respect to other surveys is the pro- 
vision of data on a set of individual 
characteristics, from which one can gain in- 
formation on preferences. For example, the 
HRS questionnaire contains some unique 
questions that allow the researcher to eval- 
uate the attitude toward risk and calculate 4 
measure of the coefficient of risk aversion. 
It also reports information on the planning 
horizon in making financial decisions, 


2 See the evaluation of the risk aversion measure in the 
HRS in Robert Barsky et al. (1997). es 
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_ TABLE 1—-DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCIAL 








AND TOTAL NET WORTH 
Net 

Financial Total net worth/ 
Percentile wealth worth income 
5 —4,300 0 0 
10 — 1,000 1,500 0.08 
25 100. 32,000 0.98 
50 : — 14,950. ; 102,000 -~ -- 2.47 
75 66,000 237,100 §.30 
90 173,000 484,000 10.94 
95 286,000 752,000 16.84 
Mean: 63,441 206,615 4.60 
(SD): (136,505) (331,774) (6.84) 


Source: Author’s calculations from the HRS. 


which could be considered an index of time 
preferences.” In addition, respondents are 
asked to assess their chances of surviving 
up to the age of 75 or 85, whether they ex- 
pect their earnings to go up or down in the 
future, and whether they expect to leave a 
bequest. These variables are important in 
accounting for the wide variation in wealth 
‘that we observe in the data. 


(iii) Income risk.—An additional innova- 
tion in the HRS is the provision of subjective 
data that can be used to calculate a measure of 
income risk. Individual respondents are asked 
to evaluate the chances that they will lose their 
jobs in the next year. The question is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Sometimes people are permanently 
laid off from jobs that they want to keep. On 
a scale from 0 to 10 where 0 equals absolutely 
no chance and 10 equals absolutely certain, 
how likely is it that you will lose your job dur- 
ing the next year?’’* 

The responses to this question are sensi- 
ble.” Many respondents report that the odds 
of losing their jobs next year are low, with 


* The planning horizon is listed as follows: next few 
months, next year, next few years, next 5—10 years, longer 
than 10 years. 

* After rescaling to 0—1, the responses can be inter- 
Preted as subjective probability distributions of the event. 

$ Other authors have examined subjective data in the 
HRS. See the evaluation of the subjective probability of 
survival in Michael Hurd and Kathleen McGarry (1995). 
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TABLE 2—~PROBABILITY OF Jog Loss 
IN UPCOMING YEAR 








Standard 

Variable Estimates error 
Age of respondent —0.004 0.005 
Union membership —0.093 0.046 
Past unemployment 0.292 0.042 
Less than 30-week 

work year 0.382 ~~ 04145. 
Less than 25-hour work 

week 0.143 0.080 
Tenure at current 

employer —0.009 0.002 


Note: This table reports the estimates from an ordered 
probit regression of the subjective probabilities of job loss 
on the väriables listed in the first column. 


the majority of respondents choosing values 
between 0 and 0.5. In Table 2, I report the 
results of an ordered probit regression of the 
probabilities of job loss on a set of job char- 
acteristics. The results are as expected. For 
example, the odds of job loss are positively 
related to past unemployment, and nega- 
tively related to union membership and the 
number of years spent at the respondent’s 
current employer. 

By making some simple assumptions, it 
is possible to use this information to derive 
a measure of income variance that can be 
used in the estimation of the precautionary- 
saving model.’ If the unemployment- 
insurance replacement rate is zero, and 
there are no changes in earnings if the re- 
spondent does not lose his/her job, then it 
is easy to show that the variance of earnings 
is equal to p(1 — p)Y’, where p is the sub- 
jective probability of losing the job and Y is 
earnings. If the replacement rate is equal to 
a, the variance of income becomes p(1 — 
p)(1 —a)’Y’. 


6 These estimates refer to the final sample chosen for 
the empirical estimation of the precautionary saving mo- 
tive, but results are similar when taking the total sample 
of respondents in the HRS. 

7Income variance in this case refers to earnings 
variance. 
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TABLE 3—PRECAUTIONARY ACCUMULATION: 
Torak Ner WORTH 








OLS estimates 


Median 





Variable (SE) estimates (SE) 
Constant —7.578 (4.379) —3.832 (5.567) 
Age . 0.241 (0.163) 0.065 (0.207) 
Age-squared/100 0.174 (0.152) —0.005 (0.193) 
Male * 0.441 (0.074) 0.305 (0,094) 
White 0.447 (07115) =: * 0.382 (0.147) 
Black ~0.418 (0.126) —0.242 (0.161) 
High school 0.251 (0.102) 0.307 (0.129) 
Some college 0.271 (0.135) 0.231 (0.172) 
College 0.478 (0.182) 0.340 (0.231) 
More than college 0.683 (0.264) 0.405 (0.335) 
Married 0.400 (0.182) 0.558 (0.232) 
Living with partner ~().021 (0.263) 0.181 (0.335) 
Divorced —0.091 (0.164) 0.046 (0.209) 
Widowed 0.519 (0.185) 0.616 (0.236) 
Separated -0.055 (0.222) 0.050 (0.282) 
Excellent health 1.040 (0.231) 0.674 (0.290) 
Very good health 0.684 (0.227) 0.516 (0.285) 
Good health 0.608 (0.225) 0.495 (0,283) 
Fair health 0.486 (0.235) 0.325 (0.296) 
High risk aversion 0.225 (0.101) 0.408 (0.128) 
Moderate risk 

aversion 0.385 (0.129) 0.492 (0.165) 
Low risk aversion 0.242 (0.133) 0.331 (0.170) 
Short planning 

horizon 0.224 (0.083) 0.149 (0.106) 
Medium planning 

horizon 0.199 (0.086) 0.279 (0.110) 
Long planning 

horizon 0.426 (0.132) 0.492 (0.168) 
Probability of 

living to age 75 ~().008 (0.120) 0.007 (0.153) 
Bequest motive 0.985 (0.065) 0.830 (0.084) 
Income expected to 

fall 0.341 (0.127) 0.205 (0.161) 
Income expected to 

rise 0.085 (0.070) —0.055 (0.088) 
Past unemployment -0.297 (0.069) —0.274 (0.089) 
Permanent income/ 

1,000 ~().003 (0.004) 0.0004 (0.005) 
Variance of income 0.009 (0.005) 0.038 (0.006) 


Notes: This table reports ordinary least-squares (OLS) and median esti- 
mates from the regression of the ratio of total net worth to permanent 
income on the variables listed in the first column. Standard errors are in 
parentheses. The R? values of the OLS and median regressions are 0.165 
and 0.104, respectively. The number of observations is 3,391. 


MI. Empirical Estimates 


The empirical estimates of a regression of 
wealth divided by permanent income on a set 
of household characteristics, permanent in- 
come, and the variance of income are reported 
in Table 3.° To construct the final sample, I 


: I construct a measure of permanent income by re- 
gressing household income on a set of demographic and 


- 
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delete those households whose head is retired 
(fully or partially), or planning to retire in the 
current year, since earnings risk is not relevant 
for these respondents. The sample is also much 
reduced by the fact that many respondents are 
not asked the question about job loss.’ Since 
wealth has such a wide distribution and outli- 


.- -ers can affect the estimates, I trim the distri- 


bution and exclude the top and bottom 2 
percent of the distribution. Additionally, I use 
estimators such as median estimators that can 
take better account of the outliers. | 

The empirical results concerning household 
characteristics and preferences are consistent 
with the basic theory of intertemporal opti- 
mization. For example, households whose re- 
spondent is more risk-averse accumulate more 
wealth. Respondents with long planning hori- 
zons (lower rates of time preference ) ac- 
cumulate more. In accordance with the 
prediction that saving occurs to offset future 
declines in income, households that expect 
their earnings to go down in the future accu- 
mulate more wealth. In addition, households 
whose head suffered periods of unemployment 
in the past have significantly lower wealth. It 
is important to account for households that 
have already suffered unemployment shocks 
in the past. These households are likely to have 
lower wealth (shocks depleted their stocks of 
assets ), but also a higher risk of losing jobs in 
the future. 

In accordance with the theory of precaution- 
ary saving, the sign of the variance of income 
is positive and statistically significant, indicat- 
ing that people who face a higher income risk 





firm characteristics. I use age, sex, and marital status in 
addition to education and occupation dummies which are 
interacted with age. I also use dummies for whether the 
respondent works in a small firm (fewer than 20 employ- 
ees), for whether the respondent belongs to a union, an 
for whether the respondent works full time. Since the ag¢ 
range is only 10 years in the HRS, I have not account 
for cohort effects in income. The predictions from this 
regression are used as a proxy of the permanent compo 
nent of income. Note also that I normalize the variance 9 
income by dividing by permanent income. 

? This question is only asked to respondents who 
‘‘work for someone else” at the time of the interview- 
Note that I also delete respondents with missing data OP 
the variables of interest, and respondents outside the 51- 
61 age range. i 
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` gave more and accumulate more wealth. The 
‘ estimates are statistically significant across es- 
timation methods and increase in magnitude 
when considering median regressions, which 
are less affected by outliers. However, the con- 
tribution of precautionary saving to wealth ac- 
cumulation is not very large. Evaluated at the 


sample means, the coefficient estimates show _ 
` that the extent of precautionary accumulation 


(measured by the ratio of total net worth to per- 
manent income) ranges from 1 percent to 3.5 
percent. I also have performed the estimation 
on financial net worth. In that case, the extent 
of precautionary accumulation ranges from 2 
percent to 4.5 percent.'® 

Even though I have assumed that the re- 
placement rate is zero, I have also experi- 
mented with values of the replacement rate 
that range from 0.50 to 0.70, and results do not 
change substantially. The estimates can, how- 
ever, be made more precise. It is clear that 
households with only one earner are much 
more exposed to risk than households where 
both spouses work. To account for this fact, I 
have interacted the variance of income with a 
dummy equal to 1 if there is more than one 
eamer in the household and added that dummy 
separately in the regression. The predictions of 
the theory are verified in the data. Both the 
coefficient of the variance of income and that 
of interaction term are statistically significant, 
and the sign of the interaction term is, as ex- 
pected, negative. The ordinary least-squares 
estimates of the variance of income and the 
interaction term are 0.045 (SE = 0.011) and 
~0.043 (SE = 0.012), respectively. 


IV. Concluding Remarks and Further Research 


Empirical estimates using HRS data indicate 
that the variance of income has a role in explain- 
ing saving and wealth accumulation of people 
Close to retirement. Consistent with other find- 
ings in the literature, precautionary saving does 
` hot provide a rationale for a large accumulation 
of wealth and certainly cannot explain the wealth 
holdings of the very rich. However, the fact that 


l ‘ K] . 
= _ For brevity, estimates are not reported but are avail- 
f; able from the author upon request. 
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there is evidence in favor of precautionary sav- 

ing in this group of the population provides a 

strong indication that this motive is important. 

Further research in this area will consider other 

sources of risk that can affect saving. Apart from 
income risk, health and longevity risk can also 

be important and can provide useful insights to 

explain the wealth holdings of many households 

in the United States. 
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Risk, Entrepreneurship, and Human-Capital Accumulation 


By MuRaT F. IYIGUN AND ANN L. OWEN* 


An economy’s human-capital stock is deter- 
mined by both entrepreneurs and professionals. 
Entrepreneurs: provide the economy with new 
ideas, products, and ways of doing things, while 
professionals utilize their accumulated knowl- 
edge to facilitate economic transactions. Both 
skills are necessary for a healthy economy. Yet, 
while professional and entrepreneurial skills can 
complement each other in aggregate production, 
they can compete for an individual’s time in 
their accumulation. 

In addition, while both entrepreneurial and 
professional skills can arguably be defined as 
‘human capital” there are important dimen- 
sions along which entrepreneurship and pro- 
fessionalism differ. We find that considering 
these differences leads to important implica- 
tions for the dynamic behavior of an econ- 
omy’s human-capital stock. In particular, 
we show that entrepreneurial human capital 
plays a relatively more important role in 
intermediate-income countries, whereas pro- 
fessional human capital is relatively more 
abundant in higher-income economies. We 
also show that, in an economy where both en- 
trepreneurial and professional human capital 
affect the future level of technology, the initial 
stocks of both types of human capital are im- 
portant for development. Finally, we demon- 
strate an important implication of considering 


broaden an individual’s opportunities within 
the economy. These changing opportunities al- 


- ter the relative costs of individual.choices, thus 


more than one means of accumulating human - 


capital: an inefficient allocation of time be- 
tween schooling and gaining entrepreneurial 
experience may occur. 

Our model is premised on one fundamental 
idea: as an economy develops, improvements 
in the aggregate production technology 


* Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, DC 20551, and Hamilton College, 198 Col- 
lege Hill Road, Clinton, NY 13323, respectively. This pa- 
per represents the views of the authors and should not be 
interpreted as reflecting those of the Board of Governors 
meg Federal Reserve System or other members of its 
staff. 
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affecting the outcome of individual decision- 
making. More specifically, in our model, in- 
dividuals choose to allocate fewer resources 
toward entrepreneurship in a more developed 
economy because good, safe alternatives to 
this risky activity exist. 

We are motivated in part by the observation 
that, as an economy develops, its occupational 
structure changes. More people become em- 
ployed by others. Figure 1 shows that higher 
levels of per capita income are associated with 
a lower ratio of employers to employees. The 
model we describe below generates such a re- 
sult, with more people choosing the relatively 
safe return of schooling over relatively risky 
self-employment as per capita income grows. 

Abhijit Banerjee and Andrew Newman 
(1993) also explore this pattern of occupa- 
tional change and development. They focus, 
however, on the importance of an individual’s 
financial resources and access to credit in the 
decision to become an entrepreneur. We take 
a slightly different view on the defining char- 
acteristic of entrepreneurship, choosing to fo- 
cus on the elements of risk and relative return 
inherent in the concept. Thus, while Banerjee 
and Newman demonstrate that economic de- 
velopment may be associated with increased 
entrepreneurship, our model shows that, in 
more developed economies, the increase in the 
return to professional activities relative to. that 
of inherently risky entrepreneurial ventures 
has an offsetting negative effect. While both 
approaches generate more entrepreneurs in to- 
tal in a developed economy, our approach 
shows that economic development will be as- 
sociated with a decline in the number of en- 
trepreneurs relative to professionals. 


I. Key Features of the Model 


There are a few key features of our model 
that are useful to highlight at the outset. Most 
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FIGURE 1. REAL GDP PER CAPITA AND THE EMPLOYERS- 
TO-EMPLOYEES RATIO 


Notes: The figure excludes agricultural workers. Employ- 
ers include those who are self-employed. One observation 
per country is reported within the period 1986—1992. 
Sources: Penn World Tables (Mark 5.6) (Robert 
Summers and Alan Heston, 1991) and the 1993 Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 


important, we consider two types of human 
capital: professional and entrepreneurial. 
These two types of human capital differ in 
three important ways. First, entrepreneurship 
is risky. There is a positive probability that 
entrepreneurial activity will result in failure, 
an outcome with a very low payoff. In con- 
trast, professional activity provides a safe re- 
turn. Second, entrepreneurial and professional 
skills are augmented in different ways. Entre- 
preneurs learn by doing; entrepreneurial skills 
are honed by investing time working in an en- 
trepreneurial venture. Professionals, on the 
other hand, accumulate their skills primarily 
by investing time in schooling. Thus, in- 
creased investment in professional skills com- 
petes for an individual’s time and ‘‘crowds 
out’’ entrepreneurial investment. Finally, we 
assume that entrepreneurial and professional 
Skills are not perfect substitutes in producing 
the aggregate production technology. Both 
_ Skills are necessary, but one is potentially 
More important in determining the level of 
technology available in the economy. 

_ Another key feature of our model is that the 
. Production technology employed in one time 
. Period is a function of the previous genera- 
¿ Uon’s human capital (entrepreneurial and pro~ 
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fessional). This element contributes to the 
dynamics of the model, providing a link 
between today’s human-capital stock and 
tomorrow’. 

The last important feature of our model is 
really the absence of a common assumption. 
Models that treat all types of human capital as 
one implicitly make the-assumption that dif- -~ 
ferent types of human capital are combined in 
the same way in output production as they are 
combined in the formation or adoption of tech- 
nology. We do not make this assumption. In- 
stead, we allow the relative importance of each 
type of human capital to vary by activity. In 
our model, entrepreneurial human capital may 
be more productive in the development of 
technology, and professional human capital 
may be more productive in the utilization of 
the existing technology, or vice versa. This, 
combined with the assumption above, creates 
a classic externality in which individuals in 
one generation will not select the socially op- 
timal level of schooling and work experience. 
In contrast to the usual conclusion, however, 
in our setup, individuals may choose too much 
education and not enough work experience if 
entrepreneurship is an important determinant 
of the level of technology.’ 


H. Overview of the Model 


We employ a two-period overlapping- 
generations model. There is no population 
growth. In the first period of life, individuals 
of differing abilities decide whether to become 
human-capital providers or raw-labor provid- 
ers. Ability increases the wages paid to both 
professionals and entrepreneurs for a given 
level of technology.’ If individuals decide to 
become human-capital providers, they must 
allocate their time between going to school to 
accumulate professional human capital and 


' Joseph A. Schumpeter (1934) argues that entrepre- 
neurs completely determine the level of technology. This 
is a special case of our model in which too much education 
will always be chosen. 

2 In our model, human-capital acquisition is related to 
ability. It would be straightforward to adapt our model to 
other commonly used acquisition rules, such as the one 
found in Owen and David N. Weil (1998) which takes 
into account parental wealth and ability. 
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working: in an entrepreneurial venture to ac- 
cumulate entrepreneurial skills. There are di- 
minishing returns to time spent in school or at 
work, ensuring that individuals always accu- 
mulate some of both skills. Individuals who 
choose not to become human-capital providers 
work as raw laborers during this initial period. 
In the second period of life, individuals work 


and consume. Their ‘utility depends ‘on ‘théir » 


second-period consumption. 

Aggregate production is governed by a 
constant-returns-to-scale production function 
that features skill-biased technological change. 
The level of technology is a function of both 
the entrepreneurial and professional human 
capital of the previous generation. As the 
economy develops and technology evolves, 
wages to both professionals and entrepreneurs 
increase relative to the wages of raw labor." 
This increased incentive to become a human- 
capital provider is an important element of the 
dynamics of the model. It ensures a growing 
pool of human-capital providers who develop 
their entrepreneurial and professional skills. 

When making the choice between accumu- 
lating professional and entrepreneurial skills, 
individuals must consider the fact that the pay- 
off to entrepreneurship is risky. There is a pos- 
itive probability that entrepreneurs will fail 
and receive a zero return on their entrepreneu- 
rial skills. The payoff to successful entrepre- 
neurs, however, does increase as an economy 
develops, and the expected value of entrepre- 
neurship increases with per capita income. 

However, as technology improves, the 
return to being a professional increases as 
well. As the return to this safe activity in- 
creases, human-capital accumulators devote 
an increasing proportion of their time to ac- 
cumulating professional skills in spite of the 
fact that the expected value of entrepreneur- 
ship has increased. Essentially, as professional 
opportunities increase, individuals in more de- 
veloped economies face a higher opportunity 


* With this formulation, we abstract from how the mag- 
nitude of improvements in the level of technology (due to 
higher human-capital stock) might affect relative returns 
to different components of human capital. For a relevant 
discussion on this issue, see Oded Galor and Daniel 
Tsiddon (1997). 
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to take the bet. 
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cost of becoming an entrepreneur. And al- 
though individuals contemplating becoming 
an entrepreneur in a more developed economy 
face a clearly better lottery than those in a less 
developed economy, the price of the lottery 
ticket— forgone professional earnings —is 
also higher, making fewer individuals willing 


- mA 


MI. Results 


This model has some important implications 
for the dynamic behavior of the human-capital 
stock. One of the main results is that entrepre- 
neurial human capital is relatively more 
important in intermediate-income countries, 
whereas professional human capital is rela- 
tively more abundant in richer economies. 
Thus, as an economy grows, individuals who 
provide human capital choose to allocate an 
increasing proportion of their time to the ac- 
cumulation of professional skills. Yet, even 
though the relative stocks of professional and 
entrepreneurial skills change, the absolute 
magnitudes of both skills increase with per 
capita income. The skill-biased technological 
change that accompanies growth creates in- 
creasing incentives for individuals to become 
human-capital providers and lowers the ability 
level that makes human-capital investment 
profitable. Thus, the total stock of entrepre- 
neurial skills increases with per capita income 
as the pool of human-capital providers grows 
larger. The relative stocks of entrepreneurial 
and professional skills in the steady state will 


ph a 


depend on the: marginal productivity of each -. 


skill in aggregate production as well as the 
probability of entrepreneurial success. 
Another result of our model is that initial 
stocks of both types of human capital are 
important for the process of development. 
Economies that have too little of either entre- 
preneurial or professional human capital may 
end up in a development trap with very low 
investment of human capital of any type. A 
relevant example of the importance of this sec- 
ond result may be found in the former East- 
Bloc countries. As some have pointed out 
(e.g., Jody Overland and Michael Spagat, 
1996), these economies have highly educated 
labor forces and may be positioned very well 
for strong economic growth. However, Ouf 
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s model makes a more pessimistic prediction; 


future growth of these economies will be con- 
strained by their labor forces’ lack of entre- 
preneurial experience. 

Finally, our third result is that, because the 
social marginal returns to work and education 
may differ from the private marginal returns, 


an inefficient allocation of resources between. . 


working and schooling will result. The nature 
of the inefficiency will depend on exactly how 
entrepreneurial and professional skills contrib- 
ute to the level of technology. The cause of the 
inefficiency may also shift over the process of 
development. If entrepreneurial skills are rel- 
‘atively more (less) important in determining 
technology, the steady state will have too 
much (not enough) education. The ineffi- 
ciency, of course, results not from too much 
human capital, but from a misallocation of the 
existing human-capital stock between profes- 
sional and entrepreneurial activities. In fact, a 
more efficient ratio of professional and entre- 
preneurial skills will raise the steady-state 
level of technology, the wages paid to human- 
capital providers, and therefore, the econ- 
omy’s human-capital stock. 


IV. Conclusion 


The model we describe above highlights the 
importance of considering more than one type 
of human capital for the evolution of an econ- 
omy. It shows how the incentives to accumu- 
late entrepreneurial human capital change as 
the opportunity cost of entrepreneurship (for- 
gone professional earnings) increases. It ex- 


plains why professional human capital takes 
on greater relative importance in developed 
economies and suggests that, when more than 
one type of human capital exists, individuals 
may not allocate their resources efficiently 
among the alternatives. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF GUN CONTROL' 


Who Owns Guns? 
Criminals, Victims, and the Culture of Violence 


an i -A 


paa a 7 t r 


By EDVARD L. GUNES: AND SPENCER GLENDON i 


The development of the state over the past 
several millenia has witnessed a transition 
from private to public protection of property 
rights. Recent analysts have argued that public 
enforcement of property rights is critical for 
economic development and for the success of 
the former communist bloc. Private weapons, 
such as guns, represent a means of privately 
defining property rights. This paper examines 
guns to understand the places where private 
justice still dominates public protection of life 
and property. While the literature on the ef- 
fects of gun ownership often disagrees (see 
Lott, 1998), it does agree that guns matter, and 
we are attempting to understand the demand 
for guns. 

Among respondents to the National Opinion 
Research Center’s (NORC) General Social 
Survey (GSS), 45 percent admit to having 
some form of gun in the house, and 22 percent 
admit to having a handgun in the house. More 
than 50 percent of gun-owners in the GSS 
have more than one type of gun; Philip Cook 
and Mark Moore (1981) report that the aver- 
age gun-owner owns 4.5 guns. Gun-owners 
are more likely to be middle-aged, married 
men with teenage children and to be high- 
school graduates and own their own homes. 
Gun-owners hunt and are much less common 
in big cities, among minorities, or among col- 
lege graduates. Gun-owners resemble neither 


t Discussants: Isaac Ehrlich, State University of New 
York—Buffalo; Douglas Weil, Center To Prevent Hand- 
gun Violence; Philip J. Cook, Duke University; Gary 
Kleck, Florida State University. 


* Department of Economics, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138; Glaeser is also affiliated with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. Glaeser acknowl- 
edges financial support from the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Sloan Foundation. 


criminals nor victims, although people who 
own only pistols and no other form of gun do 
seem to be responding to fear of crime. 
Waiting periods have little effect on gun 
ownership overall, but they do reduce the 
share of gun-owners who have been arrested. 


Gun ownership is linked to average gun own- 
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ership in one’s peer group and tastes for vio- 
lent retribution, so community norms seem to 
matter. Gun-owners are also suspicious of the 
courts, and gun ownership is highest where 
police are less available, so private and public 
enforcement of property rights appear to be 
substitutes. 


I. Discussion 


Hunters, criminals, and people who seek 
guns in self-protection are predicted to de- 
mand guns. Guns may be particularly impor- 
tant when threats of physical violence are 
common in everyday social conflicts. Geoffrey 
Canada (1995) describes the world of inner- 
city youth where weapons serve as a threat 
point in most bargaining situations. Because 
police are rare and hostile, disadvantaged 
young men do not turn to the law when there 
is a dispute over property rights. Instead, they 
rely on private justice and weapons. 

Jon Nisbett and Dov Cohen (1996) suggest 
that private justice is also the norm in the 
American South, where relying on the legal 
system is seen as a negative signal about in- 
dividual competence. These authors argue that 
the Southern ‘‘culture of honor’’ represents 4 
logical development of extreme ay pana 
among Southern herdsmen whose capital 
stocks could be easily stolen. One interpreta- 
tion of gun ownership is that visible weaponry 
serves as a signal of willingness and ability t0 
fight. Gun ownership also may simply serve 
as a means of protecting one’s own property: 


l 
l 
i 
i 
j 
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but individuals with guns may also serve as 
- enforcers of generally accepted community 
- norms, so high-status individuals may be par- 
= ticularly likely to own guns. 

"°° We have four tests of the view that guns are 
a symptom of a ‘‘culture of private justice.” 
First, we predict that gun ownership is higher 
for individuals whose peers own guns. This 
strategic complementarity occurs because in a 
fight the benefit of having a gun rises if your 


opponent has a gun and because the likelihood 


of being punished for using or having a gun 
declines if everyone is a gun user. Second, gun 


ownership should decline with police avail- 


ability and confidence in the legal system. 
= Third, following Nisbett and Cohen (1996), 
-we expect to find a connection between a gen- 
eral tendency toward violent retribution and 
gun ownership. Fourth, since handguns pro- 
vide a less visible signal, we expect to see that 
the three effects just described are stronger for 
guns generally than for handguns. 


Il. Results 


The 1972—1994 General Social Survey 
(GSS) provides the largest sample size and 
richest set of covariates of any U.S. data set 
with questions about gun ownership. The GSS 
surveys approximately 1,500 randomly se- 
lected people annually in metropolitan and 
rural areas across the United States. Gun- 
ownership questions, including type of gun, 
were asked of 20,907 people in various years 
between 1973 and 1994. Questions about other 
variables of interest were asked less fre- 
quently, thereby restricting our sample size in 
Some regressions. We focus on whether indi- 
viduals have a gun in the house, rather than on 
Whether they own a gun themselves, because 
this first variable was available for more years 
and with more detail. Additional data are 
drawn from the U.S. Statistical Abstract and 
the City and County Data Book. Our waiting- 
‘og data were generously provided by John 

ott. 

Table 1 shows our first set of results. Table 
1A compares means for gun-owners and peo- 
ple who do not own guns; Table 1B reports 
.. Tegression coefficients for ordinary least- 


gue or 
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ing any sort of gun, and the sample is com- 
plete. In the second regression, the dependent 
variable is only owning a handgun, and to- 
eliminate overlap with the first regression, the 
sample excludes individuals who have other 
forms of guns (1.e., rifles or shotguns). 

The first three rows show that gun-dwners 
are less likely to be either college graduates or 


‘high school dropouts. The next row shows that 


blacks are slightly less likely to own guns over- 
all, but more likely to own pistols. Women are 
particularly unlikely to own guns. Marriage has 
a strong positive effect on gun ownership. Hav- 
ing children who are babies is negatively as- 
sociated with gun ownership, but having 
children who are teenagers is positively asso- 
ciated with owning guns (although negatively 
associated with owning pistols). Gun-owners 
are disproportionately more than 40 years old. 
Gun and handgun ownership are particularly 
high in the South; the East has the least gun 
ownership. Hunters disproportionately own 
guns, but not pistols. Individuals who live in 
bigger cities are less likely to own guns. 

Income is positively correlated with gun 
ownership, perhaps because guns are expensive 
or because high-income individuals have more 
to protect or because high incomes enable gun 
users to avoid any adverse consequences of 
their gun use. We have included a dummy vari- 
able for whether the individual refuses to admit 
his or her income, and this variable 1s correlated 
with gun ownership, possibly because the 
missing-income variable may capture general 
mistrust. In all subsequent regressions, we will 
include all of the variables in Table 1. as con- 
trols. To preserve sample sizes, we did not in- 
clude home-ownership in the regression, but 
gun-owners are more likely to own homes (see 
Denise DiPasquale and Glaeser, 1998), per- 
haps because the desire to own a gun rises with 
the amount of goods to protect. 

Table 2 first tests the theories about victim- 
ization, criminality, and gun ownership. The 
first three rows refer to results from a single 
regression (for each type of gun ownership) 
that includes variables for having been victim- 
ized in the last year, having ever been arrested 
for something other than a traffic offense, and 
fearing crime in one’s neighborhood. We find 
no connection between these variables and gun 
ownership generally, but people who are afraid 
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TABLE 1—-SUMMARY STATISTICS 


TABLE 1—Continued. 
AND BASELINE REGRESSIONS 








B. OLS Regressions (continued): 








A. Summary Statistics: Regression coefficient (SE) 


B. OLS Regressions: 
Regression coefficient (SE) 


examines ‘‘predicted arrest’’ (similarly de- 
fined ) and finds that gun-owners do not resem- 


ar s TEENE ble arrestees either. 
biais ae ll The next rows test the idea of a culture of 
Education = 16 years —0.103 ~0.042 violence. We constructed an average gun- 
(0.009) (0.008) ania me event oup 
Education <12 years 0.019 0,002 ownership measure in one s education gr 
(0.009) (0.008) (college graduates, high-school graduates, O! 
piik ac ree high-school dropouts) in one’s state from the 
Female ~0.081 -0.035 GSS (excluding oneself). The first “mean 
l (0.007) (0.007) ownership’ row shows that there is a connec- 
panes l A poce tion between individual and peer ownership 
Children ages 0-6 0.041 0.024 for guns generally and for owning just a pistol. 
(0.010) (0.009) - The next row shows that when we include staté 


Mes @P) Independent variable Own gun Own pistol 
Independent variable Non-gun-owners Gun-owners Children ages 7-12 , 0.001 —0.000 
Education =16 years 0.21 0.15 (0.01) (0.009) 
NOF (0.41) (0.36) Children ages 13-18 0.024 —0.021 
Education 12-15 0.50 0.57 A ' (0.010) (0:010) 
years (0.50) (0.50) Age <30 ~0.084 —0.043 
Education <12 years 0.29 0.29 PEPE Er o 
0.45 0.45 ge 30- 20; =i: 
Black ‘O18 0.098 (0.011) (0.011) 
(0.38) (0.30) Age 50-59 0.015 0.009 
Female 0.63 0.49 (0.013) (0.013) 
(0.48) (0.50) Age 60+ 0.000 0.028 
_-. Married 0.60 0.79 (0.013) (0.012) 
(0.49) (0.41) South 0.081 0.085 
= (0.009) (0.008) 
Children ages 0—6 0.19 0.19 Rast 0.095 0.047 
(0.39) (0.39) =. —0. 
Children ages 7—12 0.20 0.24 West rey se | 
Children ages 13—18 eed ey (0.010) (0.010) | 
Log of city population -0.025 —0.004 
(0.36) (0.41) (0.002) (0.002) 
NER SN aps he Non-MSA resident 0.63 0.009 
Age 30-39 0.22 0.22 (0.009) (0.009) 
ae (0.42) (0.42) Log income 0.072 0.027 
Age 40-49 0.15 0.19 (0.004) (0.004) 
i Missing income 0.680 0.230 
(0.35) (0.39) (0.045) (0.004) 
Age 50-59 0.12 0.16 i ' 
Age 60+ aoe ee Notes: Table 1B reports coefficients from ordinary least-squares | 
= (0.44) (0. 42) (OLS) regressions with a dummy indicating gun ownership as the | 
South 0.29 0.4! dependent variable. The own-pistol regression excludes rifle and í 
(0. 45) (0. 49) shotgun owners. The own-gun regressions has 19,035 observations 
Fast 0.26 0.013 and an R? of 19.44 percent. The own-pistol regression has 9,556 
(0. 44) (0.033) observations and an R? of 16.5 percent. 
Midwest 0.26 0.29 
(0.44) (0.45) 
West 0.19 0.17 
(0.39) (0.38) 
g of ci , 
ee aoe ee buy pistols. In the next regression, we formed 
Non-MSA resident 0.21 0.41 ‘predicted victimization’ using the regression 
ae rey So coefficients from regressing being victimized 
og mncome k . * . , 
ii (3.03) (2.71) on demographic characteristics. We find a 
Missing income 0.96 0.07 strong negative relationship between predicted 
ee (0:236) victimization and gun ownership. The fifth row 
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TABLE 2—GROUP BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES 








Independent 
variable Own gun Own pistol 
Robbery —0.007 —0.016 
(0.038) (0.034) 
Arrest 0.007 0.013 
(0.018) (0.018) 
Fear . 4 0.006 ~0.041 
(0.013) (0.012) 
Predicted victim 25 —0.006 
(0.064) (0.027) 
Predicted arrest ~0.061 —0.348 
(0.034) (0.051) 
Mean ownership 0.413 0.912 
(0.036) (0.144) 
Mean ownership* 0.19 —0.46 
(0.092) (0.316) 
~ Mean ownership” 0.29 —0.80 
(0.053) (4.0) 
Mean ownership*” 0.195 1.381 
(0.147) (0.293) 
Mean ownership of 0.010 0.402 
high-school (0.050) (0.142) 
dropouts 
Approve of hitting 0.044 0.033 
in retaliation (0.011) (0.01) 
Confidence in 0.023 —0.029 
courts (0.009) (0.009) 
Police per square —0.012 —0.011 
mile (0.008) (0.006) 
Believe public ~0.015 —0.022 
officials care (0.008) (0.007) 
Waiting period 0.005 0.019 
(0.06) (0.058) 
Arrest 0.026 0.030 
(0.021) (0.035) 
Waiting period X —0.059 —0.055 
arrest (0.037) ~ (0.035) 





Regression coefficient (SE) 


+ Notes: Regressions include all variables in Table 1. Sam- 


ple sizes range from 6,000 to. 19,000. The pistol regres- 


- Sions exclude respondents who own rifles or shotguns. The 
+. first three rows refer to a single regression, and the last 
: three rows refer to a single regression. All other rows refer 
* to distinct regressions. ‘‘Confidence in courts’ ranges 
- from 0 to 1 with higher values indicating more confidence 
w In the Supreme Court. ‘‘Police per square mile” within 
$ the state regressions includes a control for state population 
# . density. “Believe public officials care’’ ranges from 0 to 
:, L, where higher values indicate a belief that most officials 
yz Care about the average man. 

* Regressions include state fixed effects. 


fixed effects, the results remain for overall gun 
:2Wnership but the pistol ownership result dis- 
“appears. The following row addresses the pos- 
agSlbility that omitted variables drive this 
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correlation by instrumenting for peer-group 
gun ownership using the level of gun owner- 
ship predicted by the basic variables of these 
peers. The last ‘‘mean ownership’’ row uses 
both instruments and includes state fixed ef- 
fects. Overall, we take our results to mean that 
there is a sizable strategic complementarity in 
gun ownership: individuals who are sur- 
rounded by gun-owners also want guns 
themselves. These results also support the hy- 
pothesis that these effects will be most impor- 
tant among visible guns, not pistols. 

To test whether this effect reflects self- 
protection against criminals, we look at the ef- 
fect on ownership among high-skill persons 
of mean gun ownership among high-school 
dropouts. Gun ownership is explained by 
peer-group gun ownership, not by high- 
school-dropout gun ownership. However, 
pistol ownership is influenced by pistol own- 
ership among the less skilled, supporting the 
view that people who just own pistols are mo- 
tivated more by self-protection against crime. 

The next row in the table shows that indi- 
viduals who answer yes to the question 
‘‘Would you approve of hitting someone who 
hit your child?’’ are more likely to own guns. 
Gun ownership appears to be associated with 
a general taste for violent retribution. The next 
row shows that gun ownership is negatively 
correlated with confidence in the Supreme 
Court. Gun ownership is also negatively cor- 
related with the number of police per square 
mile in the state, holding overall population 
density constant. In the fourth row from the 
bottom, we see that gun-owners are less likely 
to believe that public officials care about them, 
suggesting that private and public justice ap- 
pear to be substitutes. 

The final three rows in the table examine the 
effects of waiting periods. These estimates in- 
clude state fixed effects and are identified ex- 
clusively from changes in state laws. Waiting 
periods do not seem to reduce gun ownership 
generally, but they do reduce gun ownership 
among people who have been arrested, relative 
to the overall population. We found no con- 
nection between any other gun-control laws 
and the actual amount of gun ownership. 

Gun-owners appear to be neither criminals 
nor victims, but rather individuals who are 
members of social groups where gun owner- 
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ship is the norm. Gun ownership appears to 
become a social norm when there is mistrust 
of public justice or where there is a tradition 
- of private retribution. 
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Guns, Violence, and the Efficiency of Illegal Markets 


By JOHN J. DONOHUE I AND STEVEN D. Levirr* 


In economics, the standard mechanism for 
allocating scarce resources is the market. A 
smoothly functioning market, however, is 
built upon legally enforceable contracts and 
property rights. In the absence of law, it is 
likely that violence (or the threat thereof), 
rather than prices, is the means by which re- 
sources will be allocated. Interactions among 
animals provide clear evidence for this claim. 
Dominance hierarchies based on fighting abil- 
ity, also sometimes known as pecking orders, 
have been documented across a wide variety 
of species (e.g., primates, chickens and other 
birds, reptiles, lobsters) and a broad range of 
resources including food, nesting sites, and ac- 
cess to mates (Warder C. Allee, 1938; John 
Alcock, 1993). Evidence suggests that vio- 
lence also plays a critical role in human inter- 
actions when property rights are not legally 
enforceable (e.g., drug dealing and extortion ) 
(see e.g., Peter Reuter, 1983; Geoffrey 
Canada, 1995). 

In this paper, we analyze the determinants 
of the efficiency with which illegal markets 
allocate scarce resources. We develop a styl- 
ized model in which players compete for a 
fixed prize, with the winner determined by 
fighting ability. Efficiency in this context is 
determined by the amount of resources spent 
on fighting.. Two factors affecting efficiency 
emerge from the model: lethality and predict- 
ability. Perhaps surprisingly, the use of more 
lethal mechanisms for resolving disputes does 
not have a clear impact on the social costs of 
Violence. The intuition underlying this result 
is that, as the costs of losing a fight rise, the 
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willingness to fight falls. We show that hold- 
ing other factors constant, the resources spent 
on fighting are lowest when the cost of losing 
is either very low or very high (e.g., nuclear 
deterrence), but over a wide range of lethality 
levels, the overall social costs of fighting are 
fairly stable. 

In contrast, the costs of violence are criti- 
cally linked to the predictability of dispute out- 
comes (i.e. the certainty with which potential 
combatants know who will be victorious ex 
ante). When the outcome of a conflict is 
highly correlated with observable characteris- 
tics such as strength or size, there is little need 
to actually fight. Thus unpredictability, all else 
equal, increases the expected payoff to fight- 
ing for the lower-ranked member, leading to 
more conflicts. 


I. The Formal Model 


In this section we formalize the intuition of 
the preceding discussion using a simple model 
that omits a number of potentially important 
considerations (e.g., private information and 
dynamic reputation effects). Nonetheless, the 
model provides a reasonable starting point for 
thinking formally about the issues at hand. 

The structure of the model, which shares 
many common characteristics with the tour- 
naments literature (Edward Lazear and 
Sherwin Rosen, 1981), is as follows. There 
are two players.’ Each player i takes exactly 
one action, a; , a decision about whether or not 
to fight; that is, a; € {fight, no fight}. The 
players are competing for a single prize which 


_ provides a payoff W to the winner. In order to 


'Given the functional forms we have adopted, the 
model readily expands to accommodate any finite number 
of players, although closed-form solutions become diffi- 
cult to obtain. Space constraints preclude a detailed deri- 
vation of the N-player game, but we present simulation 
results from such models later in the paper. The model is 
equally applicable to individuals or groups of individuals, 
such as competing gangs. i 
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ii : Eai giu ji to enter the fight, the unobservable components 
E a es i of fighting ability { €, £2} are revealed, and the 
leam {6,6} simultaneously are revealed are determined Winner is determined. The winner is the player 

eerie with the highest value of F; among the set of 


FIGURE 1. THE TIMING OF THE GAME 


-A 


be eligible to win the prize W, a player must 
fight. If a player fights and loses, he receives 
a payoff —C < 0. Players who elect not to fight 
receive a default payoff normalized to zero. 

Each player is characterized by a fighting 
ability F;, where 


(1) F; = 6; + &;. 


What we. will hereafter refer to as the observable 
component of fighting ability, {@,, 02}, is com- 
mon knowledge to both players; {¢,, 2}, on 
the other hand, is unobservable, even to the 
player himself (1.e., player i does not know g; ). 
This unobservable component can be thought of 
as randomness in fight outcomes. The 6@’s are 
independently and identically distributed normal 
with mean zero and variance equal to 0.503. 
The e’s are assumed to be independently and 
identically distributed with a type-1 extreme- 
value distribution,’ characterized by 


(2) Prie; = e] = exp[—exp(—e/c,)]. 


This distribution proves to be extremely trac- 
table, as will become apparent. Visually, the 
type-I extreme-value function. resembles a 
normal distribution, but with a thick right tail. 
The o2 term influences the dispersion of the 
distribution. 

The timing of the game is as shown in Figure 
1. In period 0, the observable components of 
fighting ability (the 6’s) become common 
knowledge. Based on this symmetric (but in- 
complete) information on fighting abilities, the 
players simultaneously choose whether or not to 
fight. After each player decides whether or not 


* Thomas Domencich and Daniel McFadden (1975) re- 
fer to this distribution as ‘‘Wiebull (extreme value, Gne- 
denko).’? We thank James Heckman for suggesting this 
functional form. 


players who elected to fight in period 1. If only 
one player chooses to fight, he automatically - 
wins the prize W. If neither player opts to fight, 
no prize is-awarded. ae ete ed Ss 

It is immediately evident that equilibrium 
must involve at least one player choosing to 
fight. For those equilibria involving one player 
choosing to fight and the other electing not to 
fight, no fight occurs and there are no re- 
sources expended on fighting.” Only when 
both players elect to fight will a fight take 
place. 

Let P; equal the probability that player i 
wins the prize W conditional on both players 
choosing to fight: 


(3) P; = Pr(W; 101, 02, Os) 
= Pr(0; + & > 0; Ey &;). 


In general, there is no simple numerical solu- 
tion to the relationship in equation (3). It has 
been shown, however, that if two independent 
random variables each have the same type-1 
extreme-value distribution, then their differ- 
ence has a logistic distribution (Norman 
Johnson and Samuel Kotz, 1970; Domencich 
and McFadden, 1975). It is this result that mo- 
tivates our earlier distributional assumptions. 
Consequently, P; can be expressed as 


Given P;, player i chooses to fight if and | 
only if the expected payoff to fighting 15 


* Which of the two players chooses to fight in such 
equilibria will depend not only on the parameters of the 
model, but also on player beliefs. Equilibria involving 
both players fighting (our primary focus) will not depend 
on player beliefs. 


i A greater than the default payoff of not fighting, 
or mathematically, 

ee (5) WP, — CCU ~ P;) = 0 

Jn order for a fight to occur, both players 


must satisfy equation (5). Noting that P, + 
' P, = 1, the conditions for a fight can be written 


Substituting equation (4) into equation (6), 
taking logs, and rearranging yields 


a C 


` The first expression is the cutoff for player l’s 
- willingness to fight; the second expression 1s the 
. ‘threshold for player 2. The larger the cost asso- 
S ciated with fighting and losing relative to the 
$ prize, the less willing players are to fight. If 
C > W, then those two conditions can never be 
-> Simultaneously satisfied, and there will never be 
a a fight. Intuitively, C > W means that the com- 
z ¢ bined expected payoff given that a fight occurs 
' is negative, implying that at least one player 
> must have an expected payoff that is negative. 
ee A long as C < W, the log term is negative, 
i ae = allowing for -the two conditions to be simulta- 
f: oe = neously satisfied. The greater is the uncertainty 
f<in the determination of the fight outcome (i.e., 
fe . the greater is o.), the higher the chances that the 
"= player with the lower observable fighting ability 
°° will be victorious. Since it is always the weaker 
| ; VE "= player who represents the binding constraint on 
% a fight occurring, less predictability of fight out- 
a w, ; comes will lead to more fights. 
©? The expression in equation (7) is conditional 
f zon the particular values of 8 that are observed. In 
T 7) Order to make general statements about the prob- 
! po ability of fights, one must integrate over the joint 
j -Stibution of 6, and 62. Because of the normality 
£Ssumption for 6, the difference between the two 
: i 3 Sis itself normally. distributed. Figure 2 captures 
: Fyi the aor tat a fight occurs. The 
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Both players 
fight 
Player 1 Player 20 
does ma NS 7 does KS k 
in(C/W)o,, ~in(C/ ¥) Ge, 


6,- 6, 


FIGURE 2. THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
A FIGHT Occurs 


probability density function of @, — 62 is pictured 
in the figure. The symmetric vertical lines to the 
left and right of center represent the cutoff points 
below which player 1 and player 2 respectively 
choose not to fight. The middle area between the 
two lines represents the probability that a fight 
will occur. Increasing C, lowering W, or reducing 
O. will shift the vertical lines inward, reducing the 
number of fights. Increasing the variance of 0, — 
6, reduces the mass in the middle area, also re- 
ducing the number of fights. 

Noting that the variance of 0, — 02 is 03, 
the unconditional probability that a fight oc- 
curs can be expressed as 


(8) Pr( Fight occurs) 


O C 
sisl n 
Ẹ (E) 


where ® represents the cumulative distribution 
function of the standard normal distribution. The 
term after the minus sign is the weight outside 
the vertical lines in Figure 2. Equation (8) pro- 
vides an extremely convenient and intuitive 
characterization of the likelihood of a fight: (i) 
the relative importance of unobserved factors in 
determining fight outcomes (the ratio of the 
o’s), which we will call predictability, and (ii) 
the log ratio of the costs of losing relative to the 
prize for winning, which we term the lethality 
of the fighting technology. 

It is not simply the number of fights that 
matters, however, but rather the amount of 
resources expended in fighting that is of pri- 
may importance. Thus, we consider a variable 
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V (for violence) which is thé expected value 
of the costs associated with fighting, obtained 
by multiplying equation (8) by C: 


o v-ras) 


_ Understanding the relationship between the 
costs of violence V and the parameters it de- 
pends upon is best accomplished visually. Fig- 
ure 3 presents a graph of V as a function of the 
lethality and predictability of fight outcomes. 
Throughout the graph, W is held fixed at 100. 
Moving from left to right, C is allowed to vary 
from 0 to 100. The three lines traced out on 
the graph represent three different values of 
predictability. The curve labeled “‘most pre- 
dictable’’ has a ratio of o,/o, = 0.1. The 
‘somewhat predictable” curve has a ratio of 
0.5, and the ‘“‘least predictable’’ curve has a 
ratio equal to 1. Moving along a given curve 
(i.e. holding predictability constant), rising le- 
thality initially increases the costs of violence 
but then lowers it. At the two extremes, there 
are no costs of violence. When C = Q, fighting 
carries no costs; when C = W, fights never 
occur. The downward-sloping part of the 
curve underlies the logic of nuclear deterrence. 

Comparison across curves demonstrates that 
predictability is strongly related to the costs of 
violence. For middle ranges of lethality, the 
costs of violence are roughly 25 percent of 
the prize being fought over in the least pre- 
dictable case, but only 3 percent in the most 
predictable case. When players have better in- 
formation ex.ante about who will emerge vic- 
torious, the number of fights is lower.‘ 

The same patterns observed in Figure 3 emerge 
more strongly as the number of players in the 
game increases. Space constraints preclude a full 
accounting of the N-player game. It 1s worth re- 
porting simulation results for a five-player version 
of the game with W = 100, which we have de- 
scribed more fully in Donohue and Levitt (1997). 
While the curves traced in that game rose and fell 
with lethality as in Figure 3, the most striking 
feature of the simulations was that over a wide 
range of values for lethality (20 < C < 80), there 


*If players are risk-averse, then this result will be 
attenuated, 
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FIGURE 3. THE IMPACT OF LETHALITY AND 
PREDICTABILITY ON THE COSTS OF VIOLENCE 


was virtually no relationship between lethality 
and violence. The key difference between the N- 
player game and the two-player game is the pos- 
sibility of more than one fight in the former. This 
both mutes the sensitivity of the costs of violence 
to lethality and raises the overall costs of violence. 
Also, in the limit as the outcome of fights be- 
comes completely unpredictable, the costs of 
fighting will rise to the point where all of the 
surplus associated with winning the prize is com- 
peted away. This result is similar to the destruc- 
tion of surplus that occurs in a variety of 
preemption games, such as the timing of adoption 
of a new innovation (Drew Fudenberg and Jean 
Tirole, 1991). 


If. Guns, Drug Markets, and Violence 


We can now use the above model to examine 
reasons for the doubling of the juvenile homicide 
rate in the years from 1985 to 1995, in a period 
when the adult homicide rate declined slightly. 
The increase in juvenile homicides appears to 
coincide with two factors (Alfred Blumstein 
1995): (i) a dramatic increase in drug distribu- 
tion by street gangs, particularly crack cocaine, 
and (ii) a great rise in gun-carrying among ju- 
veniles, particularly for those involved in the 
drug trade. Virtually all of the increase in juve- 
nile homicides over this time period is attribut- 
able to a rise in gun-related deaths. 

In the notation of our model, the profits of 
the drug trade increased W (which tends tO 


increase fighting), and the accompanying 1° . 


crease in gun usage increased C or lethality. 
The standard argument concerning the link be- 
tween juvenile homicide rates and. guns as 


focused on lethality. It is frequently said that... 
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os PA have always fought, but now they die 
= because they fight with guns. As the model 
above makes clear, that argument is potentially 
flawed because it ignores the fact that more 
Jethal weapons should lead participants to 
show greater discretion in their willingness to 


fight. Had there been a very ‘lethal fighting 
technology adopted; but one for which the out- 


' come was nonetheless highly predictable (e.g., 


the winner of a fight is first determined through 
fisticuffs, and then the loser is immediately ex- 
ecuted), the number of violent deaths is un- 
~ likely to have increased so dramatically. 
~ Our model suggests that the standard expla- 
nation for the link between guns and juvenile vi- 
|. lence is inadequate because it ignores a critical 
:-. factor: the unpredictability of dispute outcomes 
when juveniles arm themselves with guns. When 
fights involve less lethal weapons such as knives, 
| ` observable factors (e.g., the physical appearance 
of the opponent, past fighting record, or number 
. of people in the opposing gang) provide a good 
indicator of who will win the fight. With the in- 
troduction of guns, however, the factors that pre- 
dict victory (e.g., lack of respect for human life, 
disutility of going to prison, high discount rate) 
are less observable, more variable over time, and 
subject to strategic manipulation. Guns are an 
equalizing force that makes the outcome of any 
£ particular conflict difficult to predict. All else held 
į _ constant, this increases the willingness to fight 
i=. among weaker combatants, leading to greater lev- 
: els of violence. 


iv 


Hil. Conclusions 


4: This paper has examined violence as a mech- 
a 2A ° anism for allocating scarce resources in a 
i <, nonmarket setting. We demonstrate that the effi- 
f Gency with which resources are allocated in that 
l= Context are strongly positively related to the pre- 
o Weapons used, in contrast, has an indeterminate 
t -impact on the costs of violence, except at very 
blow or very high levels of lethality. Our results 
| Peres that the observed link between guns and 
f Wmicide rates may not be primarily attributable 
| Oe the lethality of guns, but rather to the lack of 
E SN a ite predictability of the winner when guns 

a involved in a fight. To paraphrase an often 
.: bea Statement, ‘‘guns don’t kill people, the un- 
: aictability of guns kills people.” 









re dictability of fight outcomes. The lethality of the . 
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Three limitations to the arguments pre- 
sented in this paper are important to empha- 
size. First, the model presented is directly 
relevant only to disputes over scarce resources 
carried out by rational actors. Many violent 
deaths are the result of arguments between 
spouses or as a consequence of suicide. In such 
circumstances, the strategic aspects that are 
central to the model of this paper may be less 
applicable. Second, we do not consider costs 
of violence that are external to the disputants. 
The introduction of guns may lead to the death 
of innocent bystanders caught in the cross-fire. 
Finally, our model does not attempt to explain 
what mechanism for dispute resolution is 
adopted. Given that the mechanisms used ap- 
pear to vary substantially across time and 
space, endogenizing that choice would appear 
to be a useful extension of the current model. 
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Lives Saved or Lives Lost? 
The Effects of Concealed-Handgun Laws on Crime 


By HASHEM DEZHBAKHSH AND PAUL H. RUBIN* 


The role of handguns in crime has been the 


subject of extensive policy and academic de- ` 


bate in recent years. The interest in the issue 
has grown with the enactment of the restrictive 
(federal) Brady Bill and the adoption by many 
states of the right-to-carry concealed-handgun 
laws. These “‘shall issue’’ laws make it much 
easier for noncriminals to obtain licenses to 
carry concealed handguns. (Ten states passed 
such laws from 1977 to 1992, and 13 states 
have passed such laws since 1992.) This ob- 
served dichotomy in policy reflects the lack of 
consensus among policymakers regarding the 
role of handguns in violence. A similar dis- 
agreement exists in academic circles. For ex- 
ample, results reported in Philip Cook et al. 
(1995), Arthur Kellermann et al. (1995), 
Cook and Jen Ludwig (1996), and David 
Hemenway (1996) imply that an increase 
in gun ownership increases rates of crime. 
Daniel Polsby (1995) and John Lott and 
David Mustard (1997) are doubtful of such 
implications. 

There are two theoretical possibilities re- 
garding the effects of these laws. Increased 
gun ownership might lead to increased crime 
because of the increased availability of guns — 
the facilitating effect. Alternatively, because 
increased gun ownership might help potential 
victims to arm and protect themselves, thus in- 
creasing the criminals’ uncertainty regarding 
an armed response, such laws might lead to 
reduced crime against persons—the deterrent 
effect. Which effect dominates might depend 
on population characteristics in a given 
jurisdiction. Concealed-handgun laws might 


* Department of Economics, Emory University, At- 
lanta, GA 30322-2240. We thank John Lott and David 
Mustard for providing us with the data and Bill Sribney, 
from Stata Corporation, for helpful programming sugges- 
tions. We also acknowledge financial support from the 
Emory University Research Committee. The usual dis- 
claimer applies. 


Jead to increases in crime in some Jurisdic- 
tions, while leading to decreases in other 
jurisdictions. 

In a controversial paper, Lott and Mustard 
(1997) have examined this issue. They find 
that passage of concealed-handgun (shall- 
issue) laws by a state causes a significant re- 
duction in violent as well as property crimes 
(Lott and Mustard, 1997 table 11). They at- 
tribute the results to a deterrent effect: as crim- 
inals become aware that victims might be 
armed, they reduce the rate of commission of 
crimes. 

We believe Lott and Mustard’s findings are 
suspect, mainly because of the way they pa- 
rameterize and measure the effect of permis- 
sive handgun laws on crime. They model the 
effect as a shift in the intercept of the linear 
crime equation they estimate at the county 
level. This approach is predicated on two as- 
sumptions: (i) all behavioral (response) pa- 
rameters of this equation (slope coefficients) 
are fixed (unaffected by the law), and (11) the 
effect of the law on crime is identical across 
counties. Obviously, if the law affects the be- 
havior of the criminals or of citizens, then 
these response parameters should change, and 
not only the intercept term. Moreover, it seems 
highly unlikely that the magnitude of the ef- 


' The Lott-Mustard results that have received the most 
attention from media and from critics, and that the authors 
themselves emphasize in the abstract, are based on theif 
table 3, which uses least squares and does not correct for 
the endogeneity of the arrest rate. This is the specification 
that shows a trade-off between violent and property crimes 
as states adopt ‘‘shall issue” laws. In the two-stage least- 
squares regression reported in Lott and Mustard (1997 
table 11) the trade-off does not exist; they find a signifi- 
cant, and very substantial, decrease in all categories © 
crime in this specification. Our results are also based ON 
two-stage least-squares methods. We should also note that 
the Lott-Mustard results in their table 11 are based 08 
predicted arrest rates, from the first-stage estimation, 
which does not include the county fixed-effect estimates. 
This may also render suspect the results in their table **- 
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l y fects such laws may have on crime rates in a 
: county would be independent of economic and 
Sg apenas characteristics of the county. In 
* fact, the effect may vary with the age and gen- 
” der composition of the population and the eco- 
nomic conditions of the counties, among other 
things. Others who have commented on Lott 


` and Mustard (1997) (e.g., Ludwig, 1996; Dan. 


Black dnd Daniel Nagin, 1998) have over- 
looked this problem, and consequently their 
alternative estimates may be subject to the 
> game criticism; see also the reply by Lott 
(1998) to Black and Nagin’s criticisms. 
We reexamine the effect of permissive 
concealed-handgun laws on crime using a pro- 
.. cedure to overcome these shortcomings, 
-> allowing all behavioral parameters of the 
::- model to change. Our method also allows the 
-y effect of the law on crime rates to. be hetero- 
geneous across counties so that we can infer 
>= how various factors influence the magnitude 
of the change in crime resulting from such 
- laws. More specifically, we project the 1992 
~ crime rate for counties without such laws if 
they had adopted the law by 1992. We then 
compare these projections, which are a func- 
. tion of county characteristics, with actual 
, crime data for 1992 to infer how the absence 
- of the law has affected crime in these coun- 
-> ties. We also examine the relationship be- 
tween these projected changes and county 
characteristics. 
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I. Model and Estimation Approach 


~ Lott and Mustard (1997) use county-level 
"panel data to estimate several linear crime 
à equations. The dependent variable is one of 
x xt Several crime rates: murder, rape, aggravated 
assault, robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto 
othe eft. The regressors include the correspond- 
E arrest rate, a host of economic and socio- 
: z demographic factors, and a (0 or 1) binary 
“a p Variable measuring the status of the concealed- 
i thandgun law. The other regressors serve as 


2 Control variables. The model they estimate is 
therefore 
ee ath. 


) ) Ci, = a + yla + BA; + OX, + Ei 
oe 
acre I is the binary variable, A is the arrest 
f o Fate, X includes the economic and demo- 
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graphic variables and a set of time and county 
dummies (one for each sampling year or 
county), e is the regression error, and i and t 
denote counties and time periods, respectively. 
Lott and Mustard’s inference about the ef- 
fect of concealed-handgun laws on various 
categories of crime is based on the sign and 
statistical significance of the estimated coeffi- 
cient of the binary variable: the estimate of y. 
A positive and significant estimate suggests 
that concealed-handgun provisions would 
increase the crime rate, while a negative and 
significant estimate points to the contrary con- 
clusion. This representation assumes that the 
law only affects the intercept of the crime 
equation, so the crime equations for the coun- 
ties with and those without the law have dif- 
ferent intercepts but identical slopes. The 
coefficient of the binary variable captures the 
difference between the two intercept terms. 
The implicit assumptions behind this char- 
acterization is that all other response parame- 
ters are identical for the two groups of counties 
and that all counties that adopt the law will 
observe identical changes in their crime rates. 
Both assumptions are unwarranted. Each of 
these parameters measures the change in the 
crime rate resulting from a change in the cor- 
responding control variable (arrest rate, 
economic variables, or demographic charac- 
teristics). If adopting the law does indeed af- 
fect the action of criminals or their potential 
victims, it would do so by altering these re- 
sponse parameters.” The statistical conse- 
quences of ignoring such changes are biased 
estimation and potentially invalid results. 
Moreover, assuming the effect of the law on 
crime rates (parameter y) to be fixed across 
counties is unjustified given the diversity of 
the county characteristics. Finally, using an in- 
tercept change to measure the effect of a 
change in the law causes the estimated effect 
to be fragile with respect to small specification 
changes. William Bartley et al. (1998) use 


? Lott and Mustard (1997) in one of their least-squares 
regressions (their table 7) which, as explained earlier, is 
inappropriate in the present context, allow the slope co- 
efficient of county population (one of the 53 regressors in 
their model) to change. However, they do not examine the 
combined effect. i 
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extreme-bounds analysis to examine the range 
of the estimates of the intercept change and 
find it to be apparently quite wide in many 
cases. 

We reexamine the effect of the concealed- 
handgun laws on crime using a regression- 
based procedure that overcomes these 
limitations. We allow all behavioral parame- 
ters of the model to réspond to a change in the 
status of the law. The data will then show 
which of these parameters the law indeed af- 
fects. We implement this parameter flexibility 
by estimating two separate crime equations, 
one for counties in states with a concealed- 
handgun law and the other for the remaining 
counties: 


(2a) Con = aL + BrALa + OLX La + ELi 


(2b) 


Cnr it = Ani + BuvrAniit 
+ ÓNLXNLia + ENLi 


where the subscripts L and NL indicate the 
presence or the absence of the concealed- 
handgun law, respectively. 

First, we examine whether the law affects the 
response parameters by using an asymptotic 
Wald test of the null hypothesis Hy: OL = Ox, 
against the alternative Hp: OL + On, where © 
denotes (8, 6).* A rejection of the null hypoth- 
esis implies that the law affects the response 
parameters of the model and therefore the crime 
rate. Following Isaac Ehrlich (1973), in all our 
estimations we treat the arrest rate, A, as an 
endogenous variable that is affected by such 
variables as the lagged crime rate, economic 
and demographic variables in the crime equa- 
tion, police employment and payroll, and vari- 
ables to control for political influences. These 
include percentage of Republican presidential 
votes and the percentage of a states’ population 
who are members of the National Rifle Asso- 


* The Wald statistic is the quadratic form constructed 
on the estimate of the difference (O, — Onu). The statistic 
is asymptotically distributed as a x? variate with degrees 
of freedom equal to the number of parameters tested 
(Leslie Godfrey, 1988 Ch. 4; Andrew Lo and Whitney 
Newey, 1985). 
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rate. Therefore, if we used Oy, Zy instead © 
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ciation (NRA); see Lott and Mustard (1997 p. 
42). We estimate equations (2a) and (2b) 
along with the corresponding arrest equations 
via two-stage least-squares (2SLS ) analysis, al- 
lowing the concealed-handgun law to shift the 
coefficients of the arrest equation in the first 
stage of estimation; such shifts are incorporated 
in cases where the Wald test applied to an arrest 
equation suggests that such a change is war- 
ranted. This ensures the consistency of the 
second-stage estimates. In all our estimations, . 
we correct the residuals from the second-stage 
least square to account for using predicted 
rather than the actual arrest rate in estimation 
of the crime equation (see e.g., Russell 
Davidson and James G. MacKinnon, 199 
Ch. 7). | 
We estimate for each county the direction 
and extent of the change in crime rate that 
may result from introducing the concealed- 
handgun law. We determine how different the 
crime rate would have been during 1992 in 
the counties that did not have the concealed- 
handgun law in place, had they adopted the 
law by 1992. We obtain these estimates, 
which are useful for policy purposes, simply 
by switching the estimates of the behavioral 
parameters in equations (2a) and (2b) and 
computing the resulting predicted values for 
the dependent variable (the crime rate) over 
the relevant year. The estimates are obtained _ 
from C = & + O,Zn,, where Zyn, denotes 
the regressors in equation (2b). These are 
predicted crime rates conditional on adopting > 
the concealed-handgun law. The difference 
between these predicted crime rates and the 
actual crime rates is our measure of the effect 
of concealed-handgun laws on crime. We em- 
phasize that our interest is in estimating the 
expected 1992 crime rates conditional on the 
law being in place in a county that did not 
have it in 1992. This estimate is then com. 
pared with the county’s actual 1992 crime 
rate to estimate the expected change. It is im- 
portant to note that, in the above comparison: 
one should not use the county’s predicted 
1992 crime rate in the absence of the law: 
& + Ox Znz, in place of the observed crimé 
rate. This is because the former has no use 
information for our inference that is not coP 
tained in the county’s observed 1992 crim? 
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i the actual crime rate, we would add extra 
s noise (residual), thus reducing the accuracy 
f i of the inference. Also, note that all the infor- 


- ~ mation relevant to adopting the law is incor- 
; eon in ÖL, which is estimated using 


counties with the law. 

We summarize the predictions we obtain 
to make inferences -about the scope of the 
potential iniluence of the law in each state 
that did not have a concealed-handgun law 
in place in 1992. The projections are then 
further analyzed to determine factors that in- 
fluence their direction or magnitude. The ef- 
fect of concealed-handgun laws, therefore, 
may vary with population density, racial and 
gender characteristics, income, and so forth. 


Il. Data and Results 


We use the data provided by Lott. and 
Mustard (1997). The complete data set 
covers 3,054 counties for the period 1982- 
1992. The data set includes the FBI’s crime 
data for murder, rape,. aggravated assault, 
and robbery which comprise ‘‘violent 
crime’’ and auto theft, burglary, and larceny 
which comprise “‘property crime.’’ The series 
also include the corresponding arrest rate for 
these nine crime categories,* population and 
population density, population characteristics 
for 36 age and race segments (black, white, 


and other; male and female; and age divi- 
= sions), retirement payments per person over 


65 years of age, and the ratio of real per capita 


. Income to personal income, unemployment in- 
- surance payments, and income maintenance 
_ payments. The data set also includes state- 
_ level data on police employment and payroll, 
: the percentage of Republican presidential 
“^ Votes, and the percentage of each state’s pop- 
‘ ulation who are members of the NRA. This is 


the most exhaustive panel data set available for 


research in this area. 


Using a Wald test for all nine categories of 
Crimes, we find that the Lott-Mustard hypoth- 


f The arrest series we use are slightly different than 


7, those used by Lott and Mustard (1997). As indicated in 


f the last paragraph of their data appendix, Lott and Mustard 
.. Use arrest series that erroneously contain zero’s instead of 
# Some missing values. We use the corrected series. 
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esis of no change in slope coefficients is re- 
jected strongly (with p values close to zero)’ 
for all categories of crime.’ That is, in all 
cases, there are significant changes in the slope 
coefficients, so that assuming all changes to be 
embedded in the intercept is incorrect. This 
suggests that the Lott-Mustard results are bi- 
ased due to a misspecification. Similar results 


for the arrest equation, used in thé first stagé ~~ 


of the 2SLS estimation, indicate that the co- 
efficients of these equations also change with 
the law. In fact, we incorporate these changes 
when obtaining the predicted arrest rates. A 
comparison of our predicted arrest rates to 
those of Lott and Mustard (1997) reveals the 
inaccuracy introduced by limiting the change 
to the intercept term. For example, depending 
on the crime category, the mean-square errors 
of Lott and Mustard’s predicted arrest rates are 
1.5—5.2 times larger than those of ours. Their 
predicted arrest rates also include a large num- 
ber of negative values (1.e., out of about 
33,000 observations for each crime category, 
over 19,000 are negative for auto theft, 9,900 
for aggravated assault, and 13,500 for property 
crimes ).° 

We use the two-stage procedure described 
earlier to estimate the hypothetical effect on 
crime in each county in states that did not 
have a concealed-handgun law in place if 
such a law had been in effect in 1992. We 
examine these effects in two ways, both on 
a county-by-county basis. First, we examine 
for each crime and county the predicted ef- 
fect of changing the law. Second, we ex- 
amine the effect of county characteristics on 
predicted change in crime rates for each ag- 
eregated crime category. 

Table 1 contains summary statistics de- 
rived from these county-level conditional 
predictions; more extensive results including 
estimated percentages are available from the 


5 Results reported here are slightly different than those 
in an earlier draft, where we did not use population 
weights in estimation. Here the weights are included to 
make our specification as close to that of Lott and Mustard 
(1997) as possible, given the difference in the way we 
model the effect of the law. 

6 These large negative values may be partly due to Lott 
and Mustard’s omission of the county fixed effects from 
the predicted arrest rates. 
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TABLE 1—THE PREDICTED EFFECT OF ADOPTING 
CONCEALED-HANDGUN LAWS ON VIOLENT CRIMES 
IN STATES WITHOUT SuCH LAWS IN 1992 








Aggrevated 

State Murder Rape Robbery assault 
Arizona no + + + 
Arkansas no, = no — 
Colorado . -> DO .. no no a ae 
Ilinois - — no mix mix 
Iowa no mix + mix 
Kansas _ — + + 
Kentucky. = mix + ~ 
Louisiana no no + — 
Maryland no no + mix 
Michigan no no + no 
Minnesota — no + mix 
Missouri no mix mix mix 
Nebraska no > no no mix 
Nevada no no + no 
New Jersey no no no + 
New Mexico no no + + 
New York no no no mix 
North Carolina no + no + 
Ohio - mix + mix 
Okiahoma ‘no no no mix 
South Carolina no + no no 
Tennessee no mix + mix 
Texas — — mix mix 
Utah no no no + 
Wisconsin no + + -= 


Notes: Entries indicate the effect of such laws on crimes 
in 1992 for each state, had the state adopted the law by 
then. A + (—) indicates an unambiguous increase (de- 
crease), ‘‘no’’ indicates that no county would have been 
affected, and ‘‘mix’’ indicates increases for some counties 
in the state and decreases for others. The states with ‘‘no”’ 
in all four categories are dropped for brevity; these include 
Alaska, California, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Wyoming, and 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia County). 


authors upon request. Our results suggest 
that for counties in six states a concealed- 
handgun law would have reduced murder 


rates, and for all counties in the other 27 -> 


states it would have been ineffective. Over- 
all, the results indicate a relatively small, and 
crime-reducing, effect of concealed-hand- 
gun laws on murder rates. There would have 
been little effect on rape, with 22 states un- 
affected, four states with unambiguous in- 
creases, and two states with unambiguous 
decreases. The effect on robbery would have 
been an increase in crime for many states. 
For counties in 13 states, there would have 
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been unambiguous increases in robbery; 
there would have been a mixed effect (in- 
creases in some counties and decreases in 
some) in only three states. The overall in- 
crease in robbery is not surprising given that 
concealed handguns add little deterrence in 
this case. Many potential robbery targets al- 
ready have armed protection; therefore, con- 
cealed firearms would not ‘increase*the 
deterrence factor. It would, however, have a 
crime-facilitating effect, helping the 
robbers. 

For aggravated assault, 12 states would have 
been unaffected, seven states would have been 
adversely affected, and four states would have 
observed a drop in crime. The result for the 
remaining states is mixed. For the three cate- 
gories of property crime, the effect would have 
been more mixed. The largest percentage of 
counties predicted to be affected in one direc- 
tion by changing the law would have been the 
15 percent of counties predicted to experience 
an increase in larceny; all other predicted per- 
centage changes in any direction are less than 
10 percent. 

We next determine which characteristics 
of counties are associated with increases or 
decreases in each aggregate type of crime 
(violent and property crime) for counties. 
We do this by regressing the predicted 
change in crime rates as a function of a list 
of demographic and economic variables for 
the county. The economic variables, all 
measured per capita, are personal income, 
unemployment insurance, and retirement 
payments per, person over 65. We also in- 
clude (predicted) arrest rates and popula- 
tion density. We include demographic 
variables. Since most crime is committed by 
young males, we include the number of 
males 10—29 years old, and similarly for fe- 
males. We include persons 65 and over, 
who are perhaps more likely to be victims 
than perpetrators of crimes.’ Finally, we 10- 
clude per capita measures of number 0 
NRA members in the state and police pay” 


7 Experiments with other specifications indicate th% 
this specification provides most of the useful informatio? 
in the data and is sufficiently aggregated so that the res j 
are easily interpreted. 
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ar roll. In all cases, we measure the effect of 
4 the relevant variable on predicted changes 
‘= jn crime by category of the passage of a 
2 concealed-handgun law by county. 
Regression results show that for counties 
that spend relatively more on police the laws 
Jead to crime reductions. This is plausible: 


| higher spending on, police will not affect the 


the facilitating effect of handguns that ben-. 
efits criminal activity. On the other hand, for 
counties with higher arrest rates, passage of 
shall-issue laws leads to increased crime, 
perhaps because there are more criminals in 
these counties. The other consistent results 
_ are for likely victims: more elderly people 
| _ and more young (10~—29-year-old) nonblack 
| ` females are associated with reduced crime as 
|. a result of passage of gun laws. This may 
represent evidence of the deterrent effect in 
some cases. Evidence that potential crimi- 
nals (generally, young males) use these laws 
to obtain guns and commit crimes is weak; 
only one of the four possible coefficients is 
significant and positive, and one is negative 
(t values for both black and nonblack young 
males are less than 0.2 in the property-crime 
estimate ). 


HI. Concluding Remarks 


We have reexamined the effect of concealed- 
handgun laws on crime rates using a statistical 
procedure that overcomes the limitations of 
Previous studies. Our procedure allows us to 
assess the full implications of the right-to- 
carry gun provisions. We find that the results 
of concealed-weapons laws are much smaller 
than suggested by Lott and Mustard (1997) 
and by no means negative across all crime cat- 

$. gories. For murder, for example, there is only 
{| at best a small reducing effect. For robbery, 
; Many states experience increases in crime. For 
{> Other crimes, results are ambiguous, with some 
, . Counties showing predicted increases, and 
t: Some predicted decreases. 

We also examine demographic and other in- 
$+ “tences on the likely effect of passage of laws 
¥ ‘ ae crime rates. We find that there are predict- 
file patterns on the effect of shall-issue laws 
re on Crime. For example, counties spending 
[More On police could expect a decrease in 





deterrent benefit of handguns but-will reduce - 
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crime from the passage of a law or a smaller 
increase where the law leads to an increase in 
crime. The sort of analysis developed here 
could be used to enable policymakers to tailor 
laws more carefully to particular conditions in 
a jurisdiction. More research in this important. 
area is warranted. 
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$: . Increased law enforcement or penalties may 
3 die crime, but they may also cause criminals 
‘= to move to other crimes or other areas. When 
a car owner uses ““The Club,” auto thieves 
respond by moving on to other cars unpro- 
tected by such a lock.’ Auto theft should de- 
cline if more car-owners lock their cars as the 
cost of searching for easily stolen cars rises, 
<4 and the extent of the decline is an empirical 
x= question. The movement of criminals between 
EE a omg ages A ; IAF å 

< jurisdictions is similar, though more difficult 
% to predict. Greater law enforcement may cause 
“* criminals to migrate to bordering areas. How- 
“s. ever, if criminals were using the original lo- 
& cation as a ‘‘staging’’ area for crime into 
< surrounding communities, crime should de- 
+ Chine elsewhere (e.g., clamping down on au- 
_. tomotive “‘chop shops’’ or fences thus reduces 
- the return to theft in surrounding communi- 
; 7 ties). Despite the potential importance for 
t- evaluating law enforcement, spillovers have 
=, hot been investigated empirically. Existing 
“a Studies of local law enforcement might either 
f: over- or underestimate the overall benefits 
$ * from deterrence. 

B This paper examines whether the adoption 
i”. of a shall-issue concealed-weapons law in one 
| State alters crime in neighboring areas. The 
$: “= shall-issue law guarantees a citizen who meets 
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E N | For a survey of the theoretical literature on protective 
f ~ Overs see Kermit Daniel and Lott (1995). 


; [ese corner in a city, it is ‘much easier for thieves from 
ae uth ll areas to come to the city to sell their stolen goods. 
$ ties that affect the number of ‘‘fences’’ (either by 
BeuStctly punishing the fences or reducing the number of 
$A- unals who seek them out) could reduce crime in sur- 
i ns areas. 
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- Criminal Deterrence, Geographic Spillovers, 
: and the Right to Carry Concealed Handguns 


By STEPHEN G. BRONARS AND JOHN R. LoTT, JR.* 


“certain objective Criteria the right to carry a 


gun. Lott and David B. Mustard (1997) found 
a strong local deterrent effect of the law, but 
we wish to examine whether much of this 
merely represents crime moving elsewhere 
(see also William Alan Bartley and Mark A. 
Cohen [1998] and Lott [1998a, b]). Alterna- 
tively, simultaneously passing shall-issue laws 
in a number of states might reduce a state’s 
crime rate by even more than simply adopting 
the law on its own. By incorporating spillover 
effects into our analysis, we.estimate the ag- 
gregate effect of shall-issues laws on crime 
rates. To our knowledge, this paper constitutes 
the first attempt to include spillover effects in 
estimating criminal deterrence. The method- 
ology used here could be extended to other 
crime-deterrence policies. 


I. Data and Methodology 


This paper uses annual cross-section time- 
series county-level crime data for the conti- 
nental United States from 1977 to 1992. We 
weigh all regressions by county population, 
and we include county-fixed effects and year- 
fixed effects in each of the regressions re- 
ported below. Therefore, all the estimated 
effects of concealed-weapons law on crime are 
derived from changes within a given county, 
relative to the year-to-year changes in the 
overall U.S. crime rate. 

For each county-year we employ a set of 
demographic characteristics: the distribution 
of the county’s population by age, race, sex, 
average income, welfare, and population den- 
sity. We include this vector of demographic 
characteristics in all the regression character- 
istics below (see Lott and Mustard [1997] for 
further discussion of these variables). The 
crime data are from the FBI’s Uniform Crime 
Report. Our primary dependent variables are 
the reported crime rates per 100,000 popula- 
tion per county per year for nine different 
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crime categories: overall violent crimes, mur- 
ders, rapes, robberies, aggravated assaults, 
overall property crimes, burglaries, auto thefts, 
and larcenies. 

We extend the analysis of Lott and Mustard 
(1997) to incorporate the impact on neighbor- 
ing counties. A neighboring county is here de- 
fined as any county with a geographic center 
within 50 miles of the geographic center of the 
home county.” We compare variation in crime 
rates across counties within the same state over 
the same time period. A change in concealed- 
weapons laws in a given state is assumed to 
affect crimes in neighboring counties. For ex- 
ample, when Georgia introduced a shall-issue 
law in 1989, it likely affected neighboring 
counties in Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. The effects of the Georgia law 
on neighboring counties in Tennessee was es- 
timated by comparing time-series fluctuations 
in crime for these counties to other counties in 
Tennessee. Further, some states bordering 
Georgia had already passed these laws, and we 
assume that, for this reason, the spillover ef- 
fects could also differ across states. 

While our initial specifications correspond 
to Lott and Mustard’s simplest estimates, our 
other specifications are different. First, we 
control for either the violent or property-crime 
arrest rate depending upon whether the crime 
rate being studied is that of violent or property 
crime. This mitigates any spurious relationship 
. between crime and arrest rates that might arise 
because the arrest rate is a function of the 
crime rate. It also helps solve the missing- 
value problem arising because the arrest rate 
is undefined when no crime occurs,‘ but it still 
allows us to control for changes over time in 
the effectiveness of law enforcement. Includ- 
ing the arrest rate for the detailed crime cate- 
gory or omitting the arrest rate from the 


* To test for sensitivity, we tried two other definitions 
of neighbors: counties that were adjacent to each other or 
were within 100 miles of the geographic center of the 
home county. Neither definition altered the results shown 
here, though the spillovers were about 15-percent larger 
for counties within 100 miles than for those within 50 
miles. 

* This is most important for murder and rape. See Lott 
and Mustard (1997) and Lott (1998a) for other approaches 
to deal with the problem of missing observations. 
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regression produces similar results. Second, 
we use the crime rate, rather than the log of 
the crime rate, as the dependent variable to test 
whether the results are sensitive to examining 
absolute rather than percentage changes in the 
crime rate. 

Again, following Lott and Mustard, our re- 
gressions capture the effects of concealed- 
weapons. laws over time by-including linear 
trend variables for the years before and after 
the change in the law, along with a shall-issue 
dummy variable.’ Theoretically, the long-run 
impact ought to be larger as law-abiding. citi- 
zens and criminals alike adapt to changes in 


the weapons laws. This simple parametric 


specification can accommodate a once-and- 
for-all change as well as cumulative changes 
which may reinforce or mitigate the immediate 
impact. For many of the jurisdictions in our 
sample only a few years elapse after passage 
of the law, which means that we cannot con- 
fidently evaluate the cumulative impact be- 
yond four years. 


iJ. Empirical Results 


Part A of Table 1 reports murder, rape, and 
robbery regression results similar to those in 
Lott and Mustard’s (1997) table 3, with the 
addition of spillover effects for shall-issue 
laws in neighboring counties (results that are 
not shown are available from the authors upon 
request). We use the log of the crime rate as 
the dependent variable. Independent variables 
include the arrest rate for the corresponding 
crime category, a dummy variable for a state’s 
own shall-issue law, a variable measuring the 
(population-weighted) fraction of neighbors 
with shall-issue laws, and an interaction be- 
tween the own and neighboring shall-issue 
variables as explanatory variables. The own 
effects of the law reduce violent crimes and 
increase property crimes, especially auto theft 
and larceny. The neighboring shall-issue Co- 
efficient measures the effect of a neighbor's 


law on a home county without a shall-issue ~ 


law. Except for assaults, these spillover effects 


5 Trends are used for counties in states that enacted the- 
law during the period studied. Prior to 1977 the last stat? »* . 


to enact a shall-issue law was Washington in 1961. 
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-> STABLE 1—EFFECTS OF OWN AND NEIGHBORING 
SHALL-ISSUE LAWS ON CRIME RATES 








Regression coefficients 





-Independent variable Murder Rape Robbery 
Part A:“ 
Own shall-issue dummy —6.57 —4.15 —2.76 
: f G. 848) (3.131) (1.908) 
` "Neighboring shall-issue TAS 7.45 42 
dummy (1.676) (3.59) (1.851) 
Own shall-issue X —8.7 —7,29 0.41 
neighboring shall- (2.383) (2.580) (0.131) 
issue 
N: 25,931 33,121 34,271 
Part B: 
Own shall-issue dummy — 1.491 — 1.848 -— 15.00 
[16.1] [5.2] [—6.8] 
(8.07) (3.80) (3.83) 
Neighboring shall-issue 0.816 —0,348 15.72 
dummy [+9.4] [—1.0] [+7.1] 
(3.68) (0.56) (3.14) 
Own shall-issue X —0.815 0.321 —26.80 
neighboring shall- [-—-9.4] f+0.9] f—12.1] 
issue (2.71) ' (0.38) (3.94) 
Difference in trends before ~—0.124 0.264 —4,8] 
and after law [—-1.4] [+0.7] {[—2.2] 
(5.22) (3.97) (8.99) 
Part C: 
Effect of own law in fourth ~-1.774  —1.01] —28.95 
year of law [-20.4]} [-—2.8] [—-13.1] 
(8.37) (1.70) (6.05) 
Effect of neighbor’s law in 0.952 2:992 35.87 
fourth year, own law [+11.0] [+6.6] [+ 16.2] 
= 6 (2.45) (2.16) (4.09) 


F test: own effect + 
neighbor’s effect = 0 


p = 0.0076 p = 0.2940 p = 0.501) 


9.34 


Effect of neighbor’s law in 0.140 2.713 
fourth year, own law [+ 1.6] [+7.6] [+4.2] 
=] (0.33) (2.24) (0.96) 





Notes: The regressions in part A use the log of the crime rate and 
the arrest rate that corresponds directly to the crime rate being eval- 
uated. Parts B and C were run on the actual crime rate, and the 
implied percentage change in crime rates as evaluated at the mean 
is reported in brackets. Because parts B and C use the violent-crime 
arrest rates for all the violent-crime categories and the property- 
crime arrest rates for all the property crime arrest rates, the sample 
Sizes for those regressions are 44,445 for violent-crime categories 
and 42,326 for property-crime categories. The absolute values of r 
Statistics are shown in parentheses: 
* Main table entries in part A are percentages. 


é are either deleterious or insignificant. Some 
: Spillover effects are substantial: rapes increase 


fa 


“ty by 7.45 percent, robberies by 4.2 percent, and 
fa myrder by 4.5 percent. Only for assaults is the 
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estimated spillover effect beneficial, reducing 
neighboring assault rates by 3.6 percent. 

Adding the coefficients for the neighboring 
shall-issue variable and the interaction effect 
provides the effect of a neighbor’s law if the 
home county already has a shall-issue law. In. 
crime categories where the neighboring effect 
is either economically important or even mar- 
ginally significant (murder, rape, robbery, as- 
sault, property crime, and burglary) the 
interaction effect is always of the. opposite 
sign. Therefore the magnitude of spillover ef- 
fects are mitigated for counties that have al- 
ready enacted shall-issue legislation. 

Part B allows for spillover effects and trend- 
rate effects of the own-county law, as well as 
the changes described in Section I, using the 
aggregate arrest rates and the crime rate instead 
of the logarithm of the crime rate as the endog- 
enous variable. Consider the estimates for the 
violent crime rate. The coefficient on the own 
shall-issue dummy is —34.16, implying a de- 
crease in the violent crime rate of 34.16 per 
100,000 residents, relative to what would have 
occurred in the absence of the law (a decrease 
of 5.9 percent). The trend coefficient is reduced 
by 3.46 after passage of the law, so that in the 
second and third years of the law the violent 
crime rate is reduced by 37.62 (34.16 + 3.46) 
and 41.08 (34.16 + [2 X 3.46]) per 100,000 
residents, respectively. In every crime category 
except larceny, the short-run impact of the own 
shall-issue law significantly reduces crime 
rates. For murder, robbery, property crime, bur- 
glary, and auto theft, the deterrent effect of the 
law grows over time, while it gradually dimin- 
ishes for assaults and rapes.° Except larceny, 
the own effect of the law reduces all crimes 
over the first seven years. 

The second row in part B indicates that 
spillover to neighbors tends to be deleterious: 
the murder rate, robbery rate, overall property 
crime rate, and burglary rate all significantly 
increase (only assaults decline). Some of 
these changes are quite large: murders increase 
by 9.4 percent, and robberies increase by 7.1 


6 In part B, if the dependent variables are instead the 
logs of the crime rates, the trend effects of the own law 
are significantly negative for all crime categories, includ- 
ing rape and assaults. i 
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Murder Rate per 100,000 Residents 





Rape Rate per 100,000 Residents 
Q3 
ree) 


Robbery Rate per 100,000 Residents 


-3 -2 -1 0 1 2 3 


Years Since Change in Neighbor's Law 


FIGURE 1. THE EFFECT OF A NEIGHBOR’S SHALL-ISSUE 
LAW ON CRIME: (A) EFFECT ON OWN MURDER RATE; 
(B) EFFECT ON Own RAPE RATE; (C) EFFECT 
ON OWN ROBBERY RATE 


percent in nearby counties without a shall- 
issue law. 

If the home county already has a shall-issue 
law, the impact of the neighbor’s law is the 
sum of the neighbor’s law and interaction co- 
efficients. In every crime category (other than 
larceny) the own-county X neighboring- 
county interaction has the opposite sign of the 
neighboring-county effect. Thus the home 
: county appears largely insulated from the del- 
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eterious effects of a neighbor’s shall-issue law 
if the home county already allows citizens to 
carry concealed weapons. If the home county 
has a right-to-carry law, the only spillover ef- 
fects that can be statistically determined from 
a neighbor’s shall-issue law are beneficial: de- 
creases. in larceny and overall property-crime 
rates. : 

Parts A and B of Table 1 do not, allow for 
any trend effects of the neighbor’s shall-issue 
law on the home county. We now modify the 
specification in part B by including time~-trend 
variables before and after the neighbor’s right- 
to-carry legislation was enacted and present 
results from these regressions in part C of Ta- 
ble 1. Rather than reporting all the shall-issue 
variables, we summarize the results by only 
presenting estimates for the impact of shall- 
issue laws in their fourth year. We consider 
three types of changes in shall-issue laws: the 
own-county effect alone, the neighbor or spill- 
over effect if the home county does not have 
a shall-issue law, and the spillover effect if the 
home county has a shall-issue law. Consider 
first the impact of a change in own-county 
right-to-carry laws. The own-law effects in 
part C are virtually identical to those in part 
B: allowing citizens to carry concealed weap- 
ons leads to a significant reductions in crime 
rates in every crime category (other than lar- 
ceny). Murder and robbery respectively de- 
cline by 20 percent and 13 percent. 

The second row of part C measures spill- 
overs to counties without a right-to-carry law. 
A shall-issue law in neighboring counties 
leads to significant increases in murders, rapes, 
robberies, property crimes, burglaries, and lar- 
cenies. Many of these deleterious spillover ef- 
fects are quite large. For rapes, property 
crimes, burglary, and larceny, these spillover 
effects are even larger than the own shall-issue 
effect. The only evidence of beneficial spill- 
over effects is for assaults and auto theft. 

The final row of part C presents estimated 
spillover effects for a home county with the 
shall-issue law. In general, the presence of an 
own shall-issue law appears to mitigate the 
deleterious spillover effects from a neighbor's 
shall-issue law. In particular the harmful spill- 
over effects for murder, robbery, property 
crimes, and burglary are eliminated by thé 
presence of an own-county shall-issue law- 
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Harmful spillover effects remain for rapes and 
larceny, and there are beneficial spillover ef- 
fects for larceny. . 

The spillover effects are vividly illustrated 
in Figure 1, which is based on part C of 
Table 1 and the inclusion of additional 
squared time trends for the periods before 
and after the adoption of the law. Year 0 is 


the year when a°*neighbor’s shall-issue*law’ > 


takes effect. All four of the violent-crime 
categories show dramatic crime spillovers 
precisely at year 0. 

We also investigated whether changing ar- 
rest rates in neighboring areas similarly affect 
crime in the home county. Although we con- 
sistently find a strong negative relationship be- 
tween the arrest rate and crime for the home 
county, we cannot detect any spillover effects 
for arrest rates. With one exception, the coef- 
ficients on neighboring. arrest rates are at most 
one-eighth as large as the coefficient on the 
own arrest rate, and the ¢ statistics are never 
significant. 


IH. Conclusion 


The benefits that a county obtains from its 
state passing a shall-issue concealed-handgun 
law are generally stronger than those found in 
previous work. Spillover effects on neighbor- 
ing areas are almost always deleterious. Crim- 
inals tend to move across communities more 
readily in response to changes in concealed- 
handgun laws than in response to changes in 
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arrest rates. The -spillover effects are surpris- 
ingly large, especially for property crimes, 
thus challenging existing research which ig- 
nores these considerations. The spillovers are 
immediate and increase over time (with the 
exception of assaults and auto theft). Except 
for rapes, the negative effects of a‘neighbor’s 
law are mitigated by adoption of the law by 


: one’s own state. Taken together, these Fesults™ ` 


imply that concealed handguns deter criminals 
and that the largest reductions in violent crime 
will be obtained when all the states adopt these 
laws. 
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TEACHING STATISTICS AND ECONOMETRICS TO UNDERGRADUATES' 


Engaging Students in Quantitative Analysis with Short Case 
Examples from the Academic and Popular Press 


‘*Students have unnecessary difficulty 
learning economics because textbooks 
generally do not have enough good ex- 
amples of real-world applications.’’ 
—CGary Becker 
(Business Week, 21 October 1996) 


Examples, problems, and case studies that 
incorporate events reported in the newspapers, 
magazines, and journals that public adminis- 
trators, business executives, and professors 
read can enhance the teaching of statistics and 
econometrics. I illustrate why and how stu- 
dents should be engaged in ‘‘headline’’ situ- 
ations to motivate analyses. 


I. How Economics Courses Are Taught 


Following the completion of micro- and 
macroeconomics principles courses, for which 
the majority of students are enrolled to fulfill 
requirements for other majors, economics ma- 
jors take two intermediate micro and macro 
courses, a course in Statistics/econometrics, 
and some field courses that may or may not 
include more quantitative methods (John 
Siegfried et al., 1991). In a national survey, 
Michael Watts and I found some differences 
between the way statistics and econometrics 


* Discussants: William Greene, New York University; 
Robin Lumsdaine, Brown University; Kim Sosin, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Omaha. 


* Department of Economics, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405. This work is supported by grants 
from the National Science Foundation (DUE 955408 and 
DUE 9653421) and a grant from the Calvin Kazanjian Eco- 
nomics Foundation. Parts of this manuscript were prepared 
at the University of South Australia where I was an adjunct 
professor, in residence for the period of May~ August 1997, 
Suzanne Becker, Peter Kennedy, and George Bredon pro- 
vided constructive criticism on earlier drafts. 
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courses are taught and the way the other un- 
dergraduate economics courses are taught 
(Becker and Watts, 1996). In particular, prob- 
lem sets are used more in statistics and econo- 
metrics than in other undergraduate economics 
courses. Curiously, however, those applica- 
tions are not based on events reported in 
newspapers, magazines, and journals that 
economists read. How timely and relevant can 
problem sets be if they are not documented in 
current events? 

Ideally instructors set problems raised by 
their own research and consulting; problems 
students can expect to see on their jobs. After 
all, the rationale for teaching statistics and 
econometrics outside a mathematics depart- 
ment rests on a belief that there is something 
special about economic analyses. That is, 
economists’ use of statistics 1s tied to the issues 
they face. Although the calculation of a mean 
and a median, for example, is the same in med- 
icine and economics, a discussion of the av- 
erage duration of economic expansions since 
World War IJ is more pertinent to those ma- 
joring in economics than is a discussion of av- 
erage blood pressure or average time to 
dementia with mad-cow disease. The. import- 
tance of economic theory is often lost when 
mathematicians attempt to make situations 
real, as seen for example in the ‘‘Chance 
Course’’ (J. Laurie Snell and John Finn, 
1992), where a potpourri of statistical appli- 
cations are presented with no discipline- 
grounded analyses. 

To teach students to apply the tools of sta- 
tistics to actual situations and data encountered 
by economists, there is little justification for 
examples involving the drawing of balls from 
urns, flicking of spinners, tossing of coins, OF 
contrived card and dice tricks. Yet these meth- 
ods of generating data continue to be found 1 
the activity-based teaching and assessment 
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methods advocated by mathematics educators 
(Richard Scheaffer, 1996; Iddo Gal and Joan 
Garfield, 1997). Students need to be involved 
in working exercises, considering case studies, 
and solving problems that reflect what econ- 
omists do in their research. This. implies re- 
placing the urns with preselection pools from 


which individuals are hired, replacing -the: 


coins with surveys in which individuals face 
multiple-choice responses, and replacing ex- 
amples from genetics with examples from 
quality control. If games of chance are em- 
ployed to demonstrate risk, then use actual sit- 
uations involving lotteries or other financial 
decisions students see in the popular press. 

Basic and more advanced quantitative 
methods can be made “‘real’’ with reference 
to the popular press. But simply assigning 
students to find applications and relevant 
data in newspaper articles is too unstructured 
as a Starting point. As demonstrated in 
Becker (1997), the mini-case study ap- 
proach introduced by Rendigs Fels (1974) 
in the teaching of economics can be modified 
to lead students into analysis. Short case 
studies enable instructors to demonstrate a 
specific form of analysis while giving stu- 
dents an opportunity to observe how con- 
cepts and theories are used to examine a 
diverse array of issues. With short and fo- 
cused case studies students do not get lost in 
extraneous verbiage as they begin a study of 
Statistics and econometrics. 

Few economists have published or given 
courtroom or boardroom testimony in all the 
areas found in statistics and econometrics 
courses. The popular press and academic jour- 
nals can be used as a surrogate for missing 
credentials and experiences, although we may 
feel more comfortable and find it easier to 
work with made-up problems and fake data. 

.. The discrepancy between fairy tales and fact, 
‘> however, are apparent to students. Consider, 
y> for example, two questions taken from differ- 
i» ent end-of-semester examinations given in the 
a 1996 and 1997 spring semesters at Indiana 
& University. 

Me 


se: Want to test for a significant relationship be- 


y n ` 
T 
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tween price (y, in dollars) and number of 
pages (x). You run a regression and obtain 


ý = 1.041553 + 0.009907 x. 


If a book contains 900 pages, the predicted 


price of that book would be 


A. $8.92 
B. $9.96 
C. $675.24 
D. $936.01. 


Q 1997: A real-estate report in the Wall Street 
Journal (28 February 1997) gave “‘the top 10 
condominium sales in New York City.” The 
estimated relationship between condo sale 
price (y, in millions of dollars) and condo- 
minium size (x, in square feet) is given below. 
Based on this regression, was the condomin- 
ium at 353 Central Park West (y = 1.6, x = 
2,733) a good buy? 


ý = 0.8456 + 0.001085 x 


A. No, because its actual price ($1.6 million) 
was less than its predicted price ($2.12 
million). 

B. No, because its residual (y — ¥) is nega- 
tive; a good buy has a large positive 
residual. 

C. Yes, because its actual price ($1.6 million) 
was less than its predicted price ($2.12 
million). l 

D. Yes, because its sale price per square foot 
is relatively low at $585.44 per square foot. 


Both exams had over 40 multiple-choice ques- 
tions with similar averages of about 65-percent 
correct. As represented by Q1997, the use of 
cited sources gives a sense of realism to the 
1997 exam. Questions such as Q1996 provide 
no references and are obviously contrived: a 
900-page book priced at $9.96 must seem lu- 
dicrous to students who buy textbooks. 

To the extent that exam questions reflect the 
manner in which a course is taught, I suspect 
that students who took the course represented 
by Q1997 walked away with better statistical 
skills and different impressions of their appli- 
cability than those completing the 1996 
course. This of course is a testable hypothesis, 
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which I regret has not been explored. Never- 
theless, the Q1997-type of question makes 
clear that the course is aimed at applying sta- 
tistics to economics. 

Although not usually viewed as such, test 
questions can be used to stimulate student in- 
teraction. For example, 12 times during the se- 
mester,.typically as the course moves between. 
topics, I project a single multiple-choice ques- 
tion on the screen of a 350-student lecture hall. 
Each student answers the question by marking 
A-E on a machine-scorable sheet that is dis- 
tributed as they enter the hall. For a second 
question, “‘A. Certain’’ to “SE. Doubtful’’ is 
marked as an expression of confidence. Stu- 
dents then discuss their answers with neigh- 
bors; the lecture hall is abuzz. After a few 
minutes, students repeat the process with ques- 
tion 3 corresponding to question 1 and final 
confidence being question 4. Student atten- 
dance and participation increased with the in- 
troduction of this activity because students get 
credit for attempting the four responses, as 
well as for selecting the correct response to 
question 3. I call this innovation ‘‘a class- 
participation quiz’’; its origins can be traced 
to Eric Mazur, a Harvard University physics 
professor. | 

A belief likely held by all is that quantitative 
methods courses should contribute more to 
student development than what is typically 
measured by paper-and-pencil tests. I suspect 
that many also believe that there is a difference 
between the type of response evoked from 
multiple-choice (fixed-response) questions 
and essay or short-answer (construct- 
response ) questions. But in what way do these 
different forms of time-constrained testing 
capture different dimensions of student per- 
formance? The debates about the merits of 
multiple-choice versus essay exams may be 
missing the broader spectrum of educational 
outcomes students are to achieve and the way 
in which they are achieved. As educators, we 
need to move beyond simple measures of 
knowledge to consider what leads to student 
persistence during a course, into another 
course, or into a major, and what skills stu- 
dents need for future performance in the work- 
place. The need for communication skills and 
interaction with others is made clear in 
the Harvard Assessment Seminars survey 
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(Richard Light, 1992 p. 8). My participation 
quizzes are an attempt to get students to inter- 
act in a large class setting. I mention this ac- 
tivity only to show that quizzes and tests can 
be use to advance communication skills and 
student interaction as they work to acquire 
quantitative skills even in large lecture halls 
where, such activity is usually considered in- 
efficient if not impossible. 


Il. What Is Taught 


The learning of statistics often starts with 
the calculations of descriptive statistics. The 
amount of experience students should get 
with computational formulas is debatable, 
but sooner or later they must be exposed to 
computer packages. Although writing equa- 
tions on a blackboard is traditional, teaching 
statistics and econometrics without spending 
time in a computer lab is difficult to justify. 
Data from the press can be employed even 
for the most basic calculations. Small data 
sets enable hand calculations to verify what 
a computer program does. One such data set 
is the duration of economic expansion. A 
Wall Street Journal (15 November 1996 p. 
Al) article stated, ‘“The nation’s continuing 
economic expansion, now 67 months old, 
has far surpassed the previous postwar av- 
erage (50 months), and few see the party 
ending anytime soon’’ and provided the 
monthly durations of the 10 expansions that 
started since World War II. Students can be 
engaged in the analysis of these data with 
questions that require them to write short an- 
swers in class that can be discussed or graded 
aS in a one-minute paper activity. They 
quickly realize the consequence of censoring 
and truncation as they address the calcula- 
tion and interpretation of the median and 
mean given that the March 1991 economic 
expansion had not ended as of November 
1996. 

While on the topic of the economy, 4 
multiple-part feature in the Washington Post 
(15 October 1996 p. A1) reported on the pub- 
lic’s versus economists’ views: ‘‘Good news 
for President Clinton: There is a core group © 
voters who agree with him that the economy 
is stronger than it was when he took office .-- - 
Bad news for the president: They’re. econo- 


per 
a VOL. 88 NO. 2 
se mists—and nobody believes them anyway.”’ 
et Our low credibility likely affects our ability to 
teach data analysis. Teaching econometrics 
was not helped by Marilyn vos Savant’s an- 
; swer (Parade Magazine, 5 September 1997 p. 
: 22) to a reader who asked how economists 
working with the same data reach different 
= conclusions. She wrote that economists are 
3, Jike chéfs: oné is amazed at the variety of stuff 
=? they cook up when given exactly the same in- 
=; gredients, equipment, and staff. But as stu- 
>it dents need to learn, it is often the sample data 
“+. with which economists work that gives rise to 
Si the differences in interpretation. High-school 
à: science classes as well as the news media do 
š- a good job of indoctrinating students in the 
+=. need for “‘good scientific methods,” but nei- 
r=. ther the science teacher nor the newscaster 
sx typically sheds light on problems in sampling 
i=. and estimation. 
I= Consider the ‘‘margin of error’’ for survey 
Š: results reported by the news media. Readers 
. and television audiences must be expected to 
know what this information is, because the 
journalist never elaborates. Curiously the sur- 
- vey margin-of-error calculation is not in most 
j“ introductory statistics textbooks. In the intro- 
ductory statistics course, I use reported survey 
statistics to show the calculation of the “‘mar- 
gin of error,” +1/Jn. The discussion empha- 
sizes the critical nature of two assumptions: (1) 
~. that there is a 50-percent chance that the re- 
f> spondent will select one alternative versus an- 
. other on each of the questions in the survey 
;. and (ii) that the estimator is normally distrib- 
}.. uted so that a 95-percent confidence interval is 
>. approximately plus or minus two standard er- 
f;.. Tors of an estimator. I emphasize that these are 
3". technical details but the more interesting ques- 
‘ss, tions are related to sampling methods, and the 
sı Teliability and validity of the measurement in- 
wr Sttuments. Students, however, appear fasci- 
ah nated with the simplicity of the +1/vn 
ah Calculation and Dan Rather’s authoritative 
bi voice when he says ‘‘margin of error.” In the 
“w More advanced econometrics class, I empha- 
s size the problems of selection and nonresponse 
pe a As in Morris Hansen and William 
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: 7 he size of the sample alone may be a poor 
| a indicator of reliability. From Jessica Utts 
oa 1991.) they see that replication and statistical 
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significance are not the simple ideas portrayed 
in textbooks. 

_ Some instructors attempt to make the ran- 
domness in sampling real by having students 
do surveys. The use of experimental econom- 
ics and games has also become popular in the 
teaching of economics. I question whether stù- 
dents see the reality in what. they are doing 
unless there 18 a visible cue to events outside 
the educational arena. Self-reported data col- 
lected in classroom surveys or in the commu- 
nity are typically more appropriately used to 


` show unreliable and invalid collection meth- 


ods and opportunistic samples than a good 
source of data with which to work in a statis- 
tics course. To tie to the ‘‘real world,” these 
classroom data-collection problems can be lik- 
ened to the efforts to establish the employment 
effect of the 1992 change in the New Jersey 
minimum-wage law, as featured in numerous 
headlines. The debate over the use of wage 
data collected in phone interviews of restau- 
rant workers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
versus payroll data supplied by a trade asso- 
ciation is evident in the exchange of view- 
points and reader reactions found in Business 
Week (24 April 1995 and 15 May 1995) and 
Gary Becker’s column in Business Week, 
‘‘How Bad Studies Get Turned Into Bad Pol- 
icies’’ (26 June 1995). 

In introductory statistics students learn 
about probability distributions, but these are 
seldom tied to real-world applications. A way 
I solve this problem can be seen in a binomial- 
distribution application involving an Insider 
TV show (15 February 1995) that showed a 
tow-truck operator stealing items from one of 
four cars the television show placed in a New 
York City tow area. A New York City official 
is quoted as saying that no more than 1 percent 
of the cars that are towed and impounded have 
objects inside stolen. In a “‘think, pair, share 
activity,” I ask students to assess the manner 
in which a one-in-four theft rate can be con- 
sidered unusual if one in a hundred is ex- 
pected. They come up with the question ‘“How 
far above 0.04 is 1.00?” If the calculation is 
not forthcoming, I ask them for the probability 
of at least one car in four being burglarized if 
the probability of a burglary is 0.01. The ap- 
propriateness of the binomial model and the 
magnitude of the resulting 0.039 probability 
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are discussed. The debate over the television 
show’s conclusion versus the implications of 
this 0.039 probability is not dull and quickly 
leads to a discussion of the difference between 
Statistical significance and importance when 
working with small versus large samples. 
The popular press is riddled with errors in 
data, calculations, and. statistical reasoning, as 
demonstrated recently by Cynthia Crossen 
(1994). Everyone has favorite examples, es- 
pecially when it comes to misleading graphical 


presentations. But even here the press can be — 


used to give credibility to proper graphical 
techniques. For example, Fortune (27 October 
1997) ran a feature article on Yale professor 
Edward Tufte’s (1983) book on displaying 
data, calling it the. guide for those who work 
with numbers. Could there be a greater en- 
dorsement for proper data display? 

Crossen (1994) and Tufte (1983) demon- 
strate that the popular press is loaded with sta- 
tistical nonsense. Using errors found in the 
press for classroom demonstrations and dis- 
cussions, however, may be risky. Journal- 
ists may be viewed as more credible than 
academics, as suggested by the previously 
cited Washington Post quote: ‘“They’re econ- 
omists—-and nobody believes them.’’ A 
teacher’s criticism, no matter how legitimate, 
may fall on deaf ears. Furthermore, even if the 
teacher is successful in demonstrating the er- 
ror, students may view this as more evidence 
of the irrelevance of econometrics; after all, 
the journalist draws a large salary writing for 
a big-name press and apparently did not need 
to know statistics or econometrics to get his or 
her job! Furthermore, there is always the 
chance that the criticism could be erroneous. 
Recall all of those Ph.D.’s who wrote to 
Marilyn vos Savant at Parade Magazine 
claiming she was ‘‘the goat’ in Monty’s 
three-door game-show problem. The New York 
Times gave front-page coverage to this *‘Let’s 
Make a Deal’’ controversy. J. P. Morgan et al. 
(1991), John Georges and Timothy Craire 
(1995), and other probabilists and game the- 
orists finally had to admit that Marilyn was 
right. 

One way to avoid errors is to restrict use of 
the popular press to articles based on the work 
of cited researchers. This approach makes use 
of reporters’ ability to identify newsworthy 
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work and the researchers’ expertise as statis- . 
ticians/econometricians. It may also yield the 
instructor great data sets. For example, The 
New York Times (11 April 1994) reported on 
how Federal District Court Judge Clarence 
Newcomer turned to Orley Ashenfelter to help 
him decide whether to order a new election in 
Pennsylvania’s. Second State Senatorial Dis-. 
trict in Philadelphia or declare the losing can- 
didate Bruce Marks, a Republican, the winner 
in the November 1993 election. In this special 
election to fill a Senate vacancy, Marks re- 
ceived 19,691 votes on voting machines and 
his Democrat opponent, William Stinson, re- 
ceived 19,127. But in absentee ballots Stinson 
received 1,391 to Marks’ 461. The Republi- 
cans charged that many of the absentee ballots 
were falsified by the Democrat-controlled 
County Board of Election. The scatter plot of 
absentee and machine-ballot differences in the 
previous 21 elections that accompanied the 
New York Times article makes clear the role of 
regression analysis. An advantage of this data 
set for classroom use is that it is small and yet 
provides a meaningful estimation of a simple 
regression model. 

Ashenfelter’s work with small data sets of- 
ten appears in the popular press and refereed 
scholarly journals as well. It is thus ideally 
suited for classroom use. As another example, 
consider his study with Alan Krueger on the 
return to schooling (Ashenfelter and Krueger, 
1994). This study was highly publicized in the 
popular press both for its use in U.S. Con- 
gressional debate and in discussions of 
Richard Herrnstein and Charles Murray’s 
(1994) controversial book on IQ, as seen for 
example in The New York Times (9 November 
1994). The fixed-effect, least-squares esti- 
mates for the difference in identical twins’ 
earnings as a function of differences in years 
of schooling involve only 149 observations 
and like the Pennsylvania election data pro- 
vide another example of a meaningful simple 
regression. Unlike the Pennsylvania election 
data, however, this data set can be used to 
demonstrate problems caused by selection ef- 
fects and measurement error, with generalize 
least squares used to correct these problems. 

The press is rich in articles showing sample- 
selection problems. For example, William 
Greene (1997) introduces the effect of trun- 
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cation with.a story from the New York Post on 
‘‘affiluent Americans’’ having average income 
- of $142,000 per year. He shows how the in- 
come of the “‘typical American’’ can be esti- 
mated from the information provided about the 
top 2 percent who make at least $100,000 per 
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year (p. 683). Similar examples of truncation ` 


appear regularly in the press. One of my fa- 
vorites has thé headline ‘‘Sears Is Accused of 
Billing Fraud at Auto Centers.” This Wall 
Street Journal (12 June 1992) article reported 
a year-long study by the California Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs in which “‘its agents 
were overcharged nearly 90% of the time, by an 
average of $223.’’ The question: what happened 
~ the other 10 percent of the time? 


Il. Engaging Students 


To engage students individually and in 
~- group work with computers, small classes are 
` needed. In the Business and Economics Sta- 
tistics class at Indiana University approxi- 
mately 800 students per semester are allocated 

to some 32 computer-lab sections. Computer 
lab instructors have weekly staff meetings to 
_Teview what students are to do, and to learn 
=- what problems to expect. Two lab activities 
that students seem to like require them to go 

. to the World Wide Web in search of infor- 
<- mation. For the first, students are to find a 
4¢ news item for which a multiple-choice ques- 
3 ton can be written. Students are encouraged 
> to use the Web and a search engine (Yahoo) 
s to find the major news and data sources. Al- 
a all students attempt this, they quickly 
3; learn that the ‘‘World Wide Wait’’ is frustrat- 
7s Ing. Most assignments are handed in with an 
=. original hard-copy source and not a printout 
ftom the Web. In the honors section of the 
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a Course, students must find a data source that 
l can be used throughout the semester for data 
se, analysis. At the beginning of the semester 
: $4 Students are told to find data on several variables 
7 a for Which they suspect a relationship. Students 
oo are encouraged to search the Web. Students 
es „varm that all the major government agencies and 
Ea News services maintain Web sites where data 
ne ean be accessed. They also learn that the most 
a SS Mprehensive listing of these sites is at: - 
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where Bill Goffe’s opening page has over 
44 links to resources for economics. For 
current information, students no longer 
need to visit the reading room or government- 
documents section of the library. Statistics 
and econometrics courses can be made 
timely and relevant right in the computer 
labs. 


Pa n 
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Teaching Undergraduate Econometrics: A Suggestion 
for Fundamental Change 


By PETER E. KENNEDY * 


Contrary to the belief of most econometrics 
instructors, upon completion of introductory sta- 
tistics courses the vast majority of students do 
not understand the basic logic of classical statis- 
tics as captured in the sampling-distribution con- 
cept. They have learned to do mechanical things 
such as compute a sample variance, run a re- 
gression, and test an hypothesis, and they know 
they can pass the course by remembering how 
these techniques work. They view statistics as a 
branch of mathematics because it uses mathe- 
matical formulas, so they look at statistics 
through a mathematical lens. 

What they are missing is the statistical lens 
through which to view this world, allowing this 
world to make sense. The sampling-distribution 
concept is this statistical lens. My own experi- 
ence discovering this lens was a revelation, akin 
to the experience [ had when I put on my first 
pair of eyeglasses: suddenly everything was 
sharp and clear. In this paper I discuss this issue 
and suggest a means whereby instructors of un- 
dergraduate econometrics courses (i.e., follow- 
ing introductory statistics) can provide the 
missing statistical lens. 


I. The Importance of the 
Sampling-Distribution Concept 


‘‘Constructivism,’’ a recent theory of learn- 
ing, has been widely accepted in education 
communities and is the guiding theory for 
much research and reform in mathematics and 
Science education. According to this theory, 
Students bring to the classroom their own 
ideas, and rather than passively adding to these 
ideas as material is presented in class, they ac- 
tively restructure the new information to fit it 
into their own cognitive frameworks. In this 
Way they are ‘‘constructing’’ their own knowl- 
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i edge, rather than copying knowledge delivered 
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to them through some teaching mechanism. 
Joan Garfield (1995 p. 30) provides this 
explanation: | 


Regardless of how clearly a teacher or 
book tells them something, students will 
understand the material only after they 
have constructed their own meaning for 
what they are learning. Moreover, ig- 
noring, dismissing, or merely “‘disprov- 
ing’’ the students’ current ideas will 
leave them intact—and they will outlast 
the thin veneer of course content. 

Students do not come to class as 
‘“blank slates’’ or ‘‘empty vessels’’ 
waiting to be filled, but instead approach 
learning activities with significant prior 
knowledge. In learning something new, 
they interpret the new information in 
terms of the knowledge they already 
have, constructing their own meanings 
by connecting the new information to 
what they already believe. Students tend 
to accept new ideas only when their old 
ideas do not work, or are shown to be 
inefficient for purposes they think are 
important. 


An important consequence of this theory is 
that students whose personal cognitive frame- 
work does not match that of the instructor/ 
textbook find it difficult to learn what the in- 
structor wants them to learn, because what is 
taught in the classroom appears to be a set of 
unrelated ideas that must be memorized. The 
result is frustration, poor understanding of 
course material, and a dislike of the subject. I 
believe that this problem characterizes econo- 
metrics, and that the main culprit is that stu- 
dents come to econometrics, at both the 
undergraduate and graduate level, not under- 
standing adequately the sampling-distribution 
concept. 

As illustrated below, this concept provides 
a unifying logic that permits estimation, 
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hypothesis testing, and econometric’s alge- 
braic manipulations to be seen in context: 


(i) 


Gii) 


(411) 


Using a formula 6* to produce an esti- 
mate of 6 can be conceptualized as the 
econometrician shutting his or her eyes 
and obtaining an estimate of 6 by reach- 


ing blindly into the sampling distribution 


of @* to obtain a single number: ` 
Because of (1) above, choosing between 
B* and and a competing formula 6** 
comes down to the following: Would 
you prefer to produce your estimate of 2 
by reaching blindly into the sampling 
distribution of 6* or by reaching blindly 
into the sampling distribution of 6**? 
Because of (11) above, desirable proper- 
ties of an estimator 6* are defined in 
terms of its sampling distribution. For 
example, @* is unbiased if the mean of 
its sampling distribution equals the num- 
ber 6 being estimated. 


(iv) Because of (111) above; econometricians 


(v) 


(v1) 


spend a lot of algebraic energy figuring 
out sampling-distribution properties, 
such as mean and variance. 

The properties of the sampling distri- 
bution of an estimator G* depend on the 
process generating the data, so an es- 
timator can be a good one in one con- 
text but a bad one in another; (*’s 
sampling-distribution properties need 
to be recalculated for every different 
data-generating process. 

All statistics, not just parameter esti- 
mates, have sampling distributions. For 
example, under the null hypothesis, an F 
statistic will have a sampling distribution 
described by the F table found in statis- 
tics textbooks. 


II. Do Students Understand the Sampling 


Distribution Concept? 


There is much research, summarized for ex- 
ample by Garfield and Andrew Ahlgren 
(1988), showing that a large proportion of 
university students in introductory statistics 
courses do not understand many of the con- 
cepts they are studying. But I cannot refer to 
this research to defend my claim that students 
_ do not understand the sampling-distribution 
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concept, because this research relates mainly 
to the psychology of probability in which stu- 
dents can be shown to use misleading heuris- 
tics to compute probabilities. Instead I defend 
my claim as follows: 


(1) 


(11) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


I have sampled scores of students at the 
beginning graduate and upper-level un- 
dergraduate level, finding that very few 
are able to explain what is a sampling 
distribution. Most think it is a distribu- 
tion pictured by drawing a histogram of 
the sample data. 

I have delivered to new graduate students 
an expository lecture on the sampling- 
distribution concept and the role it plays 
in statistics/econometrics, and through 
anonymous surveys after this lecture 
have discovered that almost all students 
admit that they did not realize the im- 
portant conceptual role of the sampling 
distribution in econometrics. 

I frequently encounter students with A 
grades in their introductory statistics 
courses who clearly have no understand- 
ing of statistics beyond a mechani- 
cal ability to apply standard statistical 
procedures. 

I often see graduate students with an im- 
pressive ability to derive statistical for- 
mulas but a remarkable inability to 
explain how to evaluate those formulas 
via a Monte Carlo study, even after 
Monte Carlo procedures have been 
explained. 

Others have expressed a similar senti- 
ment. Ruth Hubbard (1997 p. 11) com- 
plains that ‘“When graduate students 
from a variety of disciplines approach me 
for help with analysing or interpreting 
their data, I always begin by asking if 
they understand the statistical term ‘stan- 
dard deviation.’ Their standard response 
is, ‘It is something that you’ calculate 
from a formula.’ In most cases no 
amount of probing succeeds in clarifying 
either the formula or what it measures.”’ 
Vijaya Duggal (1987 p. 26) contends 
‘‘that more than three-fourths of stu- 
dents finishing a course in quantitative 
methods who know the mechanics of 
hypothesis testing have no conceptual 
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comprehension of the sampling distri- 
bution of the mean.”’ 


How has this state of affairs come about? It 
is not because the introductory statistics books 
ignore sampling distributions; they all have 
plenty of good material on this concept and 

-give it appropriate emphasis. And it is not be- 
cause instructors ignore this dimension of in- 
troductory textbooks; all instructors swear that 
they teach this concept thoroughly. I suggest 
three reasons why students fail properly to un- 
derstand this concept. First, it is difficult. Stu- 
dents can visualize a distribution of sample 
observations, but a sampling distribution is at 
a higher level of abstraction, where sample ob- 


servations yield a single value of a Statistic, — 


not an entire distribution. Second, texts typi- 
cally introduce the sampling-distribution con- 
cept in the context of the sample mean statistic 
but do not follow it up adequately when dis- 
cussing regression, the central focus of econo- 
metrics. Third, and I believe most important, 
as Hubbard (1997 p. 1) quotes Lauren Resnick 
“We get what we assess, and if we don’t as- 
sess it, we won’t get it.’’ Students are utility- 
maximizers. Typically their exams require an 
ability to interpret regressions, calculate ¢ sta- 
tistics, and perform hypothesis tests, but not 
an ability to explain the concept of a sampling 
distribution. They cannot imagine, and in- 
structors and textbooks seldom provide, ex- 
amples of exam questions that in any 
meaningful way probe student understanding 
of this concept. 

Good instructors realize that students -have 
mostly forgotten their introductory statistics 
material, or never learned it properly in the 
first place, and proceed on the basis that this 


- introductory material needs to be reviewed. 
` Unfortunately, this review suffers from the 


same problem noted earlier: there is little mo- 
tivation for students to learn properly the con- 
cept of a sampling distribution and the role it 


+ plays in econometrics because instructors’ ex- 





. positions of this concept, however clear, are 


seldom accompanied by appropriate example 
exam questions. Such questions provide mo- 
tivation and, more importantly, force students 
‘to work out answers. Although lecturers like 


; to think otherwise, brilliant expositions sel- 
;. dom cause students fully to understand; such 
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understanding comes through working out 
problems based on the concept to be learned. 
An old Chinese proverb bears repeating: I 
hear, I forget; I see, I remember; I do, I 
understand. 

Econometrics textbooks do not help much. 
They are in too big a hurry to produce the 


~ theorems, proofs, and-formulas that define 


theoretical econometrics. Some review in- 
troductory statistics but do so without much 
emphasis on sampling distributions and sel- 
dom provide meaningful questions that force 
student understanding of the sampling- 
distribution concept. I am amazed that 
econometrics textbooks pay so little atten- 
tion to the sampling-distribution concept, 
but it is consistent with my observation that 
most econometrics instructors believe that 
their students already have a good under- 
standing of this concept. This impression is 
reinforced by reading the very limited liter- 
ature on teaching econometrics. Eric Sowey 
(1983) and his commentators, for example, 
ignore this issue. This is indeed a major part 
of the problem. If instructors are not aware 
of this deficiency in student understanding, 
they will not try to remedy it. 


I. A Suggestion for Change 


Two changes are needed. First, instructors 
need to produce for students a good exposition 
of what is a sampling distribution, couched in 
the context of regression coefficient estima- 
tion, followed by a discussion of the overall 
role of the sampling-distribution concept in. 
econometrics. I have provided my own such 
exposition elsewhere (Kennedy, 1988a, b ap- 
pendix A). An important ingredient of this ex- 
position is an explanation of how, for a given 
data-generating context, econometricians 
learn the properties of statistics’ sampling dis- 
tributions. This involves discussion of the 
roles of mathematical derivations and asymp- 
totic algebra and, most importantly, an expo- 
sition of Monte Carlo studies: how computer 
simulation can be used to investigate the prop- 
erties of a sampling distribution. 

Second, a way must be found to hammer 
home this lesson so that the perspective it pro- 
vides for later study is not forgotten. I suggest 
the use of ‘‘explain how to do a Monte Carlo 
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study” problems. By forcing students to out- 
line step-by-step a Monte Carlo study to ex- 
amine an econometric issue, they are forced to 
spell out very clearly their understanding of 
this issue. For example, I ask students to ex- 
plain how to conduct a Monte Carlo study to 
examine the implications of omitting a rele- 
vant explanatory variable. Instructors may 
wish to ease students into this kind of question 
by providing the Monte Carlo instructions and 
asking students to anticipate the results, as in 
the following example: 


(a) Draw 50 x values from a uniform distri- 
bution between 3 and 12. 

(b) Draw 50 z values from a standard normal 
distribution. 

(c) Compute 50 w values as 4 — 3x + 9z. 

(d) Draw 50 e values from a standard normal 
distribution. 

(e) Compute 50 y values as 2 + 3x + 4w + 
5e. 

(£) Regress y on x and save the x slope co- 
efficient estimate b1. 

g) Regress y on x and w and save the x slope 
coefficient estimate bb1. 

(h) Repeat this procedure from (d) to get 
1,000 b and bb values. 

(i) Compute the averages of these sets 
of 1,000 values to get B and BB, 
respectively. 

(j) Compute the variances of these sets 
of 1,000 values to get VB and VBB, 
respectively. 


Should B or BB be closer to 3? Should VB or 
VBB be closer to 0? 


Kennedy (1998b appendix D) contains ad- 
ditional examples. Based on many years of ex- 
perience using this approach I suggest several 
dos and don’ts (discussed at greater length in 
Kennedy [1998a]) for ensuring its success: 


(i) Only ask students actually to do a Monte 
Carlo study if you are willing to pay the 
high opportunity cost of having them 
learn how to program. 

(ii) Be prepared for the question: Won’t our 
choice of parameter values affect the re- 
sults of the Monte Carlo study? 

(iii) Be very careful evaluating students’ 
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Monte Carlo descriptions because small 
mistakes, and especially vagueness, can 
reflect major misunderstandings. 

(iv) Begin with very easy questions such as 
finding the variance of the sample mean 
statistic. . 

(v) Do not be surprised that, once the me- 
chanical steps of a Monte Carlo study are 
in hand, students’ biggest problem is 
how to simulate the data-generating pro- 
cess. If they cannot explain how to gen- 
erate raw data for a heteroscedastic-error 
model, for a two-equation simultaneous- 
equation system, or for a qualitative- 
choice model, can you be confident that 
they understand what any of your algebra 
is about? 


e (vi) In-class development of a step-by-step 


set of Monte Carlo instructions can be an 
effective means of generating classroom 
participation. Call on a student to suggest 
the first step, then go around the room 
asking each student in turn to supply the 
next step, or correct an incorrect step 
suggested by an earlier student. 


As should be evident from the discussion 
above, this proposal requires that instructors 
spend considerable time on sampling distri- 
butions and Monte Carlo studies, something 
most do not now do. What should be given up 
to accommodate this new feature? I believe 
that the benefit of this innovation is so large 
that no instructor could possibly claim that the 
least-valued subset of their course has more 
benefit. Indeed, this innovation should en- 
hance student understanding of all dimensions 
of a course, creating benefits beyond those at- 
tached solely to learning about data genera- 
tion, sampling distributions, and Monte Carlo 
studies. Advanced estimation or testing tech- 
niques do not mean much to students if they 
do not understand the fundamental principles 
that lie behind them. 

In my own courses, I have given up most 
mathematical derivations. Do we really want 
our students at the end of their course to be 
able to do technical things like derive the or- 
dinary least-squares estimator and prove that 
it is BLUE? Such things have little meaning if 
the concept of a sampling distribution is not 
thoroughly understood. 
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IV. Conclusion 


This paper urges fundamental change in the 
way in which undergraduate econometrics is 
taught. It argues that, at the beginning of the 
traditional undergraduate econometrics course 
(i.e., the course following introductory statis- 


- tics), instructors should exposit carefully the 


“concépt of a sampling distribution, explain 
how Monte Carlo studies can be used to char- 


` acterize sampling distributions, and, most im- 


portant, follow this up throughout the course 
with assignments asking students to explain 
how to conduct Monte Carlo studies to inves- 


t2. tigate specific econometric questions. 


Students find this approach intellectually 


-yery challenging because it forces them to 


think hard to understand an abstract concept. 
Julian Simon and Peter Bruce (1991 p. 29) 
make the same point in the context of their 
resampling approach to learning basic statis- 
tics, claiming that it ‘‘requires only hard, clear 
thinking. You cannot beg off by saying ‘I have 
no brain for math!’ ’’ Some students do not 
rise to this challenge; they are more comfort- 
able learning by rote a bunch of techniques 


ż: and mathematical proofs and so find this ap- 


proach more difficult. 

An obvious corollary to the message of 
this paper should be emphasized. Instructors 
of beginning-level graduate econometrics 


==> courses need to realize that their students do 
¿z+ Not have a good understanding of the 


= sampling-distribution concept and how it fits 
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ae into econometrics. A story told by one of my 


. former undergraduate students illustrates 
3 this. At the beginning of his graduate econo- 
$ Metrics course he was struggling because he 
had to learn from scratch formulas and al- 
| bebraic derivations that other students had 
encountered in their more traditional under- 
: graduate econometrics courses. But he found 
that after the first month or so he had become 
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comfortable with the math and suddenly 
leapfrogged far ahead of the rest of the class 
because, he said, he understood what was 
going on but they understood only the 
mathematics. 
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Kevin Murphy is a brilliant economist whose skills span the full range of the dis- 
cipline. He is a superb data analyst and econometrician who has provided a definitive 
description of fundamental, labor-market phenomena such as wage differentials and 
patterns of unemployment. While his research is motivated by concrete economic 
problems and directed at understanding empirical issues, he is a gifted and original 
theorist. His work on economic growth reveals a penetrating intuition and a deep 
understanding of the mathematical structure of economics. He has been awarded the 
John Bates Clark Medal in recognition of his wide-ranging contributions to economics. | 

Wage inequality has received as much attention as any topic in labor economics during 
the past decade. Murphy’s contributions to this field, reported iri 18 published articles, 
are thorough, revealing, and pathbreaking. He was among the first to document the rise 
in wage differences among groups, to attribute the change to a shift in the demand for 
skill, and to show that inequality had also increased within groups. His studies of wage 
inequality are complemented by important work on patterns of unemployment. 

Murphy’s contributions to the study of wage inequality began with an exhaustive 
description of the radical changes in relative wage structures that took place during the 
early 1980’s. (‘The Structure of Wages, with F. Welch, 1992, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics). Murphy adopted a simple, but extraordinarily revealing, metric 
for describing changes in wage inequality through trends in wage quantiles (‘“‘Wage 
Inequality and the Rise in- the Return to Skill,” with C. Juhn and B. Pierce, 1993, in 
the Journal of Political Economy). He provided illuminating calculations of plausible 
ranges for changes in the time path of the demand for skill (‘Changes in Relative 
Wages 1963—1987,” with L. Katz, 1992, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics). 

Murphy documented the fact that widening wage differences among groups 
were accompanied by increasing inequality within groups (“"Wage Inequality and 
the Rise in the Returns to Skill,” with C. Juhn and B. Pierce, 1993, in the Journal 
of Political Economy). He originated full-sample distribution accounting, a method 
for decomposing the sources of change in inequality and successfully applied this 
technique to show that the slowdown in convergence of black—white wage differ- 
entials reflected changes in the demand for skill (‘Accounting for the Slowdown 
in Black-White Wage Convergence,” with C. Juhn and B. Pierce, in M. Kosters, 
ed., Workers and Their Wages, 1991). 

Murphy provided the facts with which theories of unemployment must contend 
(‘‘The Evolution of Unemployment in the United States: 1968—1985,” with R. 
Topel, 1987, in the NBER Macroeconomics Annual). He showed that the increase 
in U.S. joblessness from the 1960’s to the 1980’s was concentrated among the less 
skilled, paralleled the decline in wages of these workers, and was accompanied by 
a decline in labor-force participation (‘"Why Has the Natural Rate of Unemploy- 
ment Increased Through Time,” with C. Juhn and R: Topel, 1991, Brookings 
Papers on Economic Activity). 

While Murphy’s research on wage inequality and unemployment is. data- 
oriented and empirical, his original and influential work on economic growth is 
mainly theoretical. He has pursued the implications of increasing returns in eco- 
nomic development (“‘Industrialization and the Big Push,” with A. Shleifer and 
R. Vishny, 1989, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics). He has successfully 
confronted a central question in economic growth since Malthus by showing how 
an economy can make the transition from high fertility, low growth, and low hu- 
man-capitial intensity to low- fertility, high growth, and high levels of educational 
attainment (“‘Human Capital, Fertility, and Economic Growth,” with G. Becker 
and R. Tamura, 1990, in the Journal of Political Economy). 
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The one hundred and tenth annual meeting 
of the American Economic Association was 


at 6:20 P.M., January 4, 1998, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hyatt Regency Hotel. 
Harberger began the meeting by announcing 
that copies of the agenda and the printed re- 
ports of various officers of the Association 
were available. 

|... The first item on the agenda was consider- 
f- ation of the minutes of the previous annual 
2 meeting as published in the Papers and Pro- 
©. ceedings issue of the. American Economic Re- 
<> view (May 1997, p. 467). No corrections were 
=; offered, and the minutes were accepted with- 
out dissent as published. 

The next items on the agenda were the re- 
ports of the Secretary (John J. Siegfried), 
Treasurer (C. Elton Hinshaw), Editor of 
| the American Economic Review (Orley 

- Ashenfelter), Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature (John Pencavel), Editor of 
the Journal of Economic Perspectives (Alan 
Krueger), and Director of Job Openings for 
Į: Economists (Hinshaw). Each discussed his 
f written report, which was available to the 
f- members prior to the meeting and is published 
:- elsewhere in this journal. | 
The Secretary announced that two changes 
i- Inthe Association’s bylaws were APPROVED 
by a vote of the membership during 1997. The 
fas, first change amends Article IV, paragraph 2 to 
hc Permit the Executive Committee’s spring 
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$299,000. Net worth at the beginning of 1998 
is expected to exceed budgeted expenditures 
by over $3 million, so the projected deficit can 
be accommodated. 

- The Editor of the American Economic Re- 
view reported that production delays had 
caused the size of several 1997 issues to. be 
smaller than usual, but that more pages would 
be published in 1998 to compensate. 

Before the Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature reported, it was VOTED 
unanimously that the Association express its 
appreciation to Pencavel for his dozen years 
of outstanding service to the Association as 
JEL Editor. Pencavel thanked the Associa- 
tion for the opportunity to edit the Journal. 
He announced that the new Editor is John 
McMillan, and reported that the transition of 
the JEL’s office from Stanford to the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego was pro- 
ceeding smoothly. 

The Editor of the Journal of Economic 
Perspectives announced that the JEP had 
just completed its tenth full year of publi- 
cation. The recent change to encourage and 
publish more correspondence will be contin- 
ued. Krueger also announced that, although 
not included in his written report, John 
Taylor and Timothy Bresnahan have been 
appointed as new members of the Board of 
Editors of the JEP with terms expiring in 
2000. 

The Editor of Job Openings for Economists 
reported that although JOE is now. available 
free of charge on the Internet, there are still 
about 1,000 paid subscribers to the print 
version. 

There being no questions about the reports 
and no further business before the assembly, 
the meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN J. SIEGFRIED, Secretary 


Minutes of the Executive Committee Meetings 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee in San Francisco, CA, March 7, 1997. 

The first meeting of the 1997 Executive 
Committee was called to order at 10:12 A.M., 
March 7, 1997, in the San Francisco Hilton 
and Towers in San Francisco, CA. Members 
present were Orley Ashenfelter, Rebecca 
Blank, Ronald Ehrenberg, Robert Fogel, 
Victor Fuchs, Arnold Harberger, C. Elton 
Hinshaw, Alan Krueger, Anne Krueger, Glenn 
Loury, Rachel McCulloch, John Pencavel, 
John Roemer, Paul Romer, and John Siegfried. 
Attending for parts of the meeting were mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee: Sebastian 
Edwards, Ronald Jones, Walter Oi, Nancy 
Rose, Amartya Sen, and Robert Topel. Also 
attending for parts of the meeting were mem- 
bers of the Honors and Awards Committee: 
Olivier Blanchard, Timothy Bresnahan, 
Avinash Dixit, Claudia Goldin, Dale 
Jorgenson, and Finis Welch. Eric Hanushek 
reported on behalf of the Search Committee 
for a New Editor of the Journal of Economic 
Literature. 

Harberger opened the meeting by asking for 
approval of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing (January 3, 1997) which had been circu- 
lated previously. The minutes were corrected 
to include the fact that Alan Krueger had at- 
tended and were otherwise approved as 
written. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
President-elect Nominations (Harberger for 
Solow). At the request of several members of 
the Executive Committee, in January 1997 
Harberger appointed an ad hoc committee to ex- 
amine the process whereby the Nominating 
Committee reports its recommendations for 
President-elect to the Executive Committee. The 
ad hoc committee consisted of Robert Solow 
(Chair), Zvi Griliches, and William Baumol. 
The committee recommended that the Nominat- 
ing Committee submit a single name to the Elec- 
toral College (which consists of the Nominating 
Committee plus the voting members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee ) and freely mention the 
names of a (very) few of the leading alterna- 
tives, together with the reasons for the Nomi- 
nating Committee’s ultimate choice. 
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Discussion of the ad hoc committee’s rec- 
ommendation revealed a broader concern 
about the procedure for nominating the 
President-elect than simply the Nominating 
Committee’s procedure for reporting to the 
Electoral Coilege. The Executive Committee 
decided to accept the report of the ad hoc com- 
mittee and advise the Nominating Committee 
to follow the recommended procedure. It was 
then VOTED to appoint a new ad hoc com- 
mittee to study more broadly whether there are 
reasonable ways of improving current nomi- 
nating procedures for Association officers 
within the existing bylaws. It was recom- 
mended that the committee consult widely in 
its deliberations but necessarily talk with ex- 
isting Executive Committee members about 
the issue. The new committee 1s expected to 
report at the January 1998 meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Report of the Honors and Awards Committee 
(Jorgenson). Acting together as an electoral 
college, the Honors and Awards Committee 
and the Executive Committee VOTED to elect 
Kevin M. Murphy as recipient of the John Bates 
Clark Medal and Partha Dasgupta, Roger 
Guesnerie, Andreu Mas-Colell, and Stephen 
Nickell as Foreign Honorary Members. 

The Honors and Awards Committee re- 
ported that it had solicited nominations for the 
Clark medal from all members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, from past Clark medalists, 
and from the chairs of over a hundred univer- 
sity departments of economics. 

Report of the Search Committee for a New 
Editor of the JEL (Hanushek ). Hanushek re- 
ported that the committee, consisting of him- 
self (as Chair), Robert Baldwin, Donald 
Brown, Marjorie McElroy, John Quigley, 
Jennifer Reinganum, Richard Rogerson, 
Sherwin Rosen, and John Siegfried (ex offi- 
cio) recommended the appointment of John 
McMillan as the Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature, to succeed John Pencavel in 
January 1998. He reported that the committee 
advertised the position in JOE and sought ad- 
ditional candidates directly. Interested candi- 
dates were asked to describe their vision for 
the JEL. From these, John McMillan was se- 
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lected. The committee expressed confidence 
that McMillan’s breadth of interest, ranging 
from game theory to emerging market econo- 
mies, and his ideas for building on the JEL’s 
solid foundation would insure the JEL’s con- 


~. tinued success. 
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On behalf of the Association, Harberger 
thanked John Pencavel for his fine service as 


` JEL Editor. Harberger also thanked the Search 


Committee for completing its work quickly 
and identifying a highly qualified new editor. 
The Executive Committee then VOTED to 
publish the report of the Search Committee in 
the Papers and Proceedings. 

Committee on Journals (Blank). Blank re- 


*- ported on the Committee’s activities for 
w, Thomas Schelling, the Chair. The Committee 
- met with the current editors of the Associa- 
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tion’s three journals in Chicago in February 
1997. It expects to have a written report for 
consideration at the January 1998 Executive 
Committee meeting. 

The 1998 Program (Fogel). Fogel an- 
nounced that he was well into the process of 


. organizing the program. He had received over 
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520 papers and suggestions for sessions that 
he planned to organize into 80 sessions of con- 
tributed papers distributed among fields in pro- 
portion to the distribution of submissions. He 
had organized 31 invited sessions so far. Al- 
though he elected to have no overall theme for 
the program, it emphasizes Asia, intergenera- 
tional equity issues, and poverty. 

Report of the Nominating Committee 
(Sen). Sen, who chaired the Committee, 


-Teported the following nominations for the 


Indicated offices: Vice-President — Robert 
Barro, Edward Lazear, June O’Neill, and 
Robert Pollak; Executive Committee — 
Timothy Bresnahan, Angus Deaton, Nancy 


< Folbre, and Laurence Kotlikoff. The Nomi- 
: nating Committee and the Executive Commit- 
[z tee, acting together as an electoral college, 


$ VOTED to nominate D. Gale Johnson as 
= President-elect, and Martin Bronfenbrenner 


| Es x and Gordon Tullock as Distinguished Fellows. 


Report of the Editor of the American Eco- 
nomic Review (Ashenfelter). Acting on the 
itor’s recommendation the Executive Com- 
Mittee VOTED to reappoint Dennis Epple as 


Fe a cee VC with a term ending May 31, 2000, 


bi es to re-appoint David Baron, Gary Solon, 
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W. Kip Viscusi, and Carl Walsh and to appoint 
Gordon Hanson, Deirdre McCloskey, Peter 
Reiss, and David Weil as members of the 
Board of Editors of the AER, each with a term 
ending March 31, 2000. There followed a gen- 
eral discussion about the growing difficulty of 
securing referees for submitted manuscripts. 
Report of the Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature (Pencavel). Pencavel re- 
ported that the JEL has been considering the 
merits of putting the Journal on the Internet 
via its own website. The difficulty is that no 
one has yet figured out how to price it appro- 


‘priately. He also noted that 59 journals would 


soon be eliminated from the set whose con- 
tents are listed in the printed version of the 
JEL. The electronic version of the listing in- 
cludes 529 journals; 203 are in the printed ver- 


=- gion. The criteria for inclusion in the printed 


list include a heavy weight on citations. As 
fewer journals are included among those 1n the 
printed version of the JEL, and as the criteria 
have become known, the demand for inclusion 
in the printed list has intensified. 

Report of the Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Perspectives (Krueger). Krueger re- 
ported that the JEP has instituted term limits 
for the Associate Editors and for the Advisory 
Board. 

Report of the Director of Job Openings for 
Economists (Hinshaw). Hinshaw reported 
that the February issue was published and that 
subscriptions to the printed version of JOE 
continue to decline, no doubt as a consequence 
of JOE being available on the Internet for no 
charge. 

Report of the Secretary (Siegfried). After 
welcoming Fogel, Loury, McCulloch, Romer, 
and Richard Freeman (who could not attend) 
as new members of the Executive Committee 
and promising a seamless transition from his 
predecessor, Hinshaw, Siegfried reviewed the 
schedule for sites and times of future meetings: 
Chicago, January 3—5, 1998 (Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday); New York, January 3-5, 
1999 (Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday); Bos- 
ton, January 7—9, 2000 (Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday); and New Orleans, January 5-7, 
2001 (Friday, Saturday, and Sunday). As 
usual, the Executive Committee will meet 
one day prior to the beginning of the regu- 
lar meeting. He reported that the process of 
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selecting a site for 2002 would begin soon. 
Locations under consideration include At- 
lanta, San Antonio, San Diego, San Francisco, 
and Washington, DC. 

Seven thousand and fifty-eight people reg- 
istered at the 1997 meeting in New Orleans. 
The previous meeting in New Orleans (1992) 
attracted 6,831. Registration for the 1996 
meeting in San Francisco was 7,320. Fifty-two 
other associations, societies, and organizations 
met with us; 538 scholarly sessions were or- 
ganized, and 179 *‘events’’ (lunches, cocktail 
parties, committee meetings, breakfasts, work- 
shops, ship removals, etc.) were scheduled. 
Siegfried announced that a survey of mem- 
bers’ preferences about meeting-site locations 
would be conducted in 1997. 

A “Survey of Members’’ is scheduled for 
publication in December 1997. Members re- 
ceive a print copy of the ‘‘Survey’’ at no ad- 
ditional charge. The biographical portion of 
the ‘‘Survey’’ is also installed on the Internet. 
The ensuing discussion of the merits of 
follow-up mailings of the questionnaire for the 
‘‘Survey’’ took note of the Association’s ex- 
perience with an excellent response to first 
mailings for past surveys and the high cost of 
follow-up mailings. 

At its March 1996 meeting, the Executive 
Committee asked the Secretary to do a study 
of Association membership. The Committee’s 
concern centered more on membership than on 
Association revenues. Siegfried reported that 
he had compared AEA membership to a list of 
economists in the departments of economics at 
about 850 American colleges and universities. 
The study thus pertains only to U.S. academic 
economists; it excludes economics graduate 
students, foreign economists, economists em- 
ployed outside academe, academic economists 
employed outside departments of economics, 
and emeritus economics faculty. 

The results indicate that a little more than 
54 percent (probably close to 60 percent) of 
academic economists are members of the As- 
sociation. Membership percentages by rank 
are: full professors, 58 percent; associate pro- 
fessors, 49 percent; and assistant professors, 
56 percent. Seventy percent of research uni- 
versity faculty, 59 percent of doctoral univer- 
sity faculty, 57 percent of selective liberal-arts 
college faculty, and 40 percent of comprehen- 
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sive university faculty are members. Member- 
ship varies across institutions, ranging from 54 
percent to 92 percent among prominent re- 
search universities. Membership rates among 
assistant professors aggregated by the univer- 
sity at which they earned their terminal de- 
grees range from 44 percent to 87 percent for 
programs with 25 or more graduates in the 
sample. There appears to be no trend in mem- 
bership by age (using rank as a proxy). 

The Secretary reported that the Association 
is participating in a joint Sloan Foundation/ 
NSF-funded study of the labor market for 
Ph.D.’s in 12 natural- and social-science dis- 
ciplines. The project is coordinated by the 
Commission on Professionals in Science and 
Technology. The pilot survey in economics 
will be conducted in 1997—1998. It will sam- 
ple economists who earned their Ph.D.’s be- 
tween July 1, 1996, and June 30, 1997. It will. 
ask about their employment and earnings in 
October 1997, and their experiences in the job 
market. 

Qn behalf of Susan Collins, chair of the Com- 
mittee on the Status of Minority Groups in the 
Economics Profession, Siegfried reported that 
the National Science Foundation has awarded 
$100,000 per year for three years (1997-1999) 
for support of the Association’s Summer Pro- 
gram for Minority students, currently located at 
the University of Texas. Collins and Don 
Fullerton, Director of the program at Texas, in- 
dicated that the 1997 program could be managed 
with the NSF support plus the $50,000 of AEA 
support approved for the Summer Program by 
the Executive Committee at its January 1997 
meeting. Collins relayed that the Executive 
Committee would have to revisit the issue of the 
Minority Student Summer Program at its Janu- 
ary 1998 meeting because of the Program’s fu- 
ture funding uncertainty and the approaching 
end of the commitment from the University of 
Texas in 1998. 

The Secretary concluded his report by not- 
ing that the Committee needed to establish the 
date and place of the 1998 Spring Meeting. 
Because of deadlines established in the Asso- 
ciation’s bylaws concerning the election pro- 
cess, March 31 is currently the latest date 
possible for the meeting. The constraint on the 
meeting date arises from the necessity to no 
the membership of the slate of candidates for _ 
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~ Association offices in sufficient time to allow 
additional candidates to be nominated by pe- 
tition. The current bylaws require the ‘‘Sec- 
retary [to] inform all members of the 
Association of the actions of the Nominating 
- Committee and the Electoral College not later 
than the June issue of the American Economic 


Review. °? Siegfried noted that for nine years _ 
the membership has beén notified of the slate 


of nominees in the Notes section of the Spring 
JEP, as that feature was transferred from the 
AER in 1988. He suggested that notification 
could be accomplished more quickly by using 
the Association’s Home Page on the Internet, 
> supplemented by mail or fax replies to re- 
-_ quests directed to the Association office. He 
s noted that those Association members (cur- 
rently 746) who elect not to receive the JEP 
do not receive notification under current pro- 
cedures. Notifying members of the slate of 
nominees by means of the Home Page would 
allow the Spring Meeting of the Executive 
Committee ‘to be held in April, which would 
space the Executive Committee’s two annual 
meetings better, would alleviate a peak load 
problem in auditing the Association’s financial 
records, and would decrease the likelihood of 
bad weather impending travel to the Spring 
Executive Committee meeting. The Executive 
Committee VOTED to submit to the member- 
ship a proposed change in the bylaws that alters 
from March 31 to April 30 the specified date 
by which the Nominating Committee must re- 
port to the Executive Committee, and specifies 
notification of the slate of nominees to the 
membership be completed by June 1 rather than 
= by the publication date of the June issue of the 
z AER. In addition to posting on the Home Page, 
ie a note in the JEP will give instructions for re- 
;, questing a slate of nominees from the Associ- 
3 ation’s office. The Executive Committee 
pee ; Selected San Francisco as the site for the Spring 
zx 1998 Executive Committee meeting. 
i Report of the Treasurer (Hinshaw). The 
B ‘+ Treasurer distributed the Association’ s audited 
i financial statements for 1996. The ‘‘State- 
k > Ments of Revenues and Expenses’’ showed an 
f x Operating deficit of $331 thousand for 1996, 
43) Up from $314 thousand the previous year. Af- 
; of ‘ ter taking into account recognized investment 
3 ae g come of $390 thousand, a surplus of $59 
A M oe eeand resulted. The CDRP loss was 
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$374 thousand less than budgeted; revenues 
were $179 thousand higher, and expenses 
were $159 thousand lower than budgeted 
amounts. Revenues from SilverPlatter ex- 
ceeded budget expectations by $251 thousand. 
Investment income realized exceeded the 
amount budgeted by $46 thousand. Conse- 
quently instead of an overall budgeted deficit _ 


of $361 thousand, the Association realized a 


surplus of $59 thousand. The ratio of net worth 
at December 31, 1996, to 1997 budget ex- 
penses is 1.63. 

Other Business (Harberger). Harberger re- 
ported his interest in promoting further 
consideration within the discipline of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Graduate Education 
in Economics, chaired by Anne Krueger. 
Krueger added her view that it would be useful 
to update some of the labor-market informa- 
tion that was collected by that Committee. 

There being no further business to conduct, 
it was VOTED to adjourn at 4:50 P.M. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee in Chicago, IL, January 2, 1998. 

The second meeting of the 1997 Executive 
Committee was called to order at 10:16 A.M. 
January 2, 1998, in the Hyatt Regency Hotel 
in Chicago, IL. Members present were Orley 
Ashenfelter, Ronald Ehrenberg, Robert Fogel, 
Richard Freeman, Arnold Harberger, C. Elton 
Hinshaw, Alan Krueger, Anne Krueger, Glenn 
Loury, Rachel McCulloch, John Pencavel, 
John Roemer, Paul Romer, John Siegfried, and 
Barbara Wolfe. Attending as guests were 
Angus Deaton, D. Gale Johnson, and June 
O’ Neill, recently elected officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and John McMillan, recently ap- 
pointed editor of the Journal of Economic 
Literature. Attending for parts of the meeting 
for the purpose of giving committee reports 
were: Robin Bartlett, reporting on behalf of the 
Committee on the Status of Women in the 
Economics Profession; Susan Collins, report- 
ing on behalf of the Committee on the Status 
of Minority Groups in the Economics Profes- 
sion; Walter Oi, reporting on behalf of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Nominating Procedures; 
and Thomas Schelling, reporting on behalf of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Journals. 

Harberger opened the meeting by asking 
for approval of the minutes of the previous 
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meeting (March 7, 1997) which had been cir- 
culated in advance. The minutes were ap- 
proved as written. 

Report of the Secretary (Siegfried). Before 
giving his report, Siegfried urged Executive 
Committee members to attend the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Association. He an- 
nounced that Rebecca Blank had resigned 
from the Executive Committee in October 
1997 in order to accept an appointment to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. He 
further noted that this was the last meeting for 
Victor Fuchs, Richard Freeman, Glenn Loury, 
and John Roemer as members of the Executive 
Committee. On behalf of the Association, he 
thanked them for their service. The Secretary 
also noted that the staff of the Association in 
Nashville had been very helpful during his first 
year as Secretary of the Association. 

Siegfried then reviewed the schedule for 
sites and dates of future meetings: New York, 
January 3-5, 1999 (Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday); Boston, January 7—9, 2000 (Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday); and New Or- 
leans, January 5—7, 2001 (Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday). As usual, the Executive Com- 
mittee will meet one day prior to the beginning 
of the regular meeting. 

Atlanta, San Antonio, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, DC, had been con- 
tacted as possible sites for the 2002 annual 
meeting. San Diego 1s not available, San An- 
tomo currently does not have sufficient hotel 
rooms in a suitable configuration to accom- 
modate the meetings, and San Francisco sub- 
mitted a bid that was not competitive. It was 
VOTED to authorize the Secretary to negotiate 
a contract with either Atlanta or Washington, 
DC for the 2002 meeting. Suggestions for the 
site of the 2003 meeting were solicited. 

Along with the 1997 election of officers, the 
membership had been polled as to their pref- 
erences for meeting sites. Respondents were 
asked to identify their five most preferred sites; 
' 4,634 preferences were returned. The results 
of the poll are: 


San Francisco 2,494 
Washington, DC 2,189 
New York 1,854 
Boston 1,847 
Seattle 1,650 
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San Diego 1,582 
` “New Orleans 1,509 
Chicago 1,283 
Denver - 965 
San Antonio 952 
Orlando 938 
Atlanta 927 
Philadelphia 909 
Las Vegas 894 
Los Angeles T2 
Anaheim 506. 


The meetings of 1996—2001 are in sites 
ranked 1, 3, 4, 7, and 8. Sites ranked 2 and 6 
are under consideration for 2002 and 2003. 
The fifth ranked site, Seattle, cannot presently 
accommodate the meeting in a single location 
with hotels within walking distance but could 
be viable if one additional judiciously located 
convention hotel were built. 

Siegfried reported that members’ prefer- 
ences figure significantly into the selection of 
a meeting site but are not the sole criterion. 
Hotel room rates, the hotel configuration and 
meeting room capacity, airline accessibility, 
and the probability of weather disrupting the 
meeting also influence site selection. Among 
the members’ top dozen preferences, Atlanta, 
Chicago, and New Orleans rate highest on the 
criteria other than members’ preferences. 

There followed a discussion of the optimal 
size of the annual meeting. Over 6,100 rooms 
were booked in Chicago, a new record by a 
substantial margin. The combined growth of 
the meeting, desire to use hotel (rather than 
convention-center) meeting facilities, and the 
current three-day length of the meeting con- 
strain site options. A preference was indicated 
to attempt to control the rapid growth in ses- 
sions, but simultaneously to encourage atten- 
dance. There was no enthusiasm for adding a 
fourth day of sessions or for moving the meet- 
ing to a convention center. 

The number of sessions has grown 27 percent, 
from an average of 427 during 1986—1990 to 
543 during 1996-1998. Average registration 
has increased by only 3 percent, from about 
7,100 to 7,300 over the same period. Siegfried 
noted that 1999 is a propitious time to reduce 
the number of sessions, because recent reno- 
vations of the co-headquarters hotel in New 
York have reduced the number of meeting 
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= rooms so much that the 549 sessions scheduled 
$ for Chicago could not be accommodated in 
€ New York. He agreed to coordinate a reduc- 
‘* tion in sessions among the 51 other associa- 
> tions that meet simultaneously with the 
Association under the ASSA designation. | 
The Secretary reported that the transition of 
_ the Journal of Econdmic Literature editorship. 
’- from John Pencavel at Stanford to John 
. McMillan at the University of California—San 
~ Diego is in progress. Both editorial offices will 
operate simultaneously during the first quarter 
of 1998, after which the Stanford office will 
close. 

A new “‘Survey of Members’’ has-been 
= published and was mailed to members in De- 
s¢.-cember 1997. It contains brief bibliographic 
facts about members as well as postal and 
e-mail addresses and fax and telephone num- 
bers. It will be posted on the Internet by Feb- 
> ruary 1998. The next ‘‘Survey of Members”’ 
£. is scheduled for 2001. Following the tradi- 
tional pattern, a printed ‘““Telephone Direc- 
tory’’ would normally be published in 1999. 
Because the regularly updated Association 
membership list is available on the Internet 
: (including telephone, fax, and e-mail con- 
tacts), a printed ““Telephone Directory” in 
1999 may not be cost-effective. Members will 
be polled regarding their need for a printed 
z “Telephone Directory” along with the 1998 
s ballot for election of officers. 
=. The Amendment to Article IV, paragraph 2 
.. Of the Association’s Bylaws that permits the 
@ Spring Executive Committee meeting to be 
a held as late as April.30 (vis-a-vis March 30) 
z, was passed by a vote of the membership. The 
È firat meeting of the 1998 Executive Committee 
Ba 48 scheduled for Friday, April 17, 1998, in San 
ia Francisco. 
$ An Executive Committee meeting date in 
Se : April does not allow sufficient time to an- 
a hounce the slate of nominees for Association 
[=< Offices in the Spring issue of the Journal of 
ie 2. economic Perspectives. The Amendment to 
4 Atle IV, paragraph 3 of the Bylaws provid- 
48 that the slate of nominees be announced to 
me Association membership by June 1 was 
“ye, 80 Passed by a vote of the membership. (It 
i eee a provision requiring the membership 
nei i be notified by the date of publication of the 
f : ce ne issue, of the American Economic Review. ) 
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The Secretary will announce the slate of nom- 
inees on the Association’s Internet Home Page 
and will provide it in writing upon request. 
Since 1989, members have had the option 
of not receiving one of the three journals. As 
of November 1997, 2,376 members have 
elected this option: 770 chose not to receive 


.the AER; 865; the JEL; and 732, the JEP. 


Nine members have paid their dues and 
elected to receive none of the journals. 

Last year John Coffee, the Association’s 
General Counsel since 1992, indicated a desire 
to pass the opportunity to represent the Asso- 
ciation to a successor. It was VOTED to ap- 
point Terry Calvani, a partner in the San 
Francisco law firm of Pillsbury, Madison & 
Sutro to a three-year term as the Association’s 
General Counsel. Calvani is a former Profes- 
sor of Law at Vanderbilt University and a for- 
mer Federal Trade Commissioner. Although 
he specializes in antitrust law, he is located in 
Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro’s Washington DC 
office, which specializes in intellectual prop- 
erty law. 

It was VOTED to express the Association’ s 
gratitude to John Coffee for his service as Gen- 
eral Counsel since 1992. 

Siegfried reported that the Association is 
participating in an NSF-supported survey of 
the labor market for economics Ph.D.’s. Eco- 
nomics is one of 12 natural- and social-science 
disciplines conducting comparable surveys. 
The purpose is to inform current and prospec- 
tive Ph.D. students about the employment ex- 
periences of recent doctoral graduates. To 
encourage participation in the survey, a $40 
certificate toward a new or renewal regular 
membership in the Association is provided to 
respondents. The certificates may also serve to 
introduce to the Association economists who 
might otherwise not join. The distribution and 
redemption of the certificates and persistence 
of those who redeem them will be monitored. 

A discussion of the merits of requiring As- 
sociation membership of authors of abstracts 
submitted for the Contributed Papers portion 
of the annual program then ensued. It was 
VOTED to require that at least one author of 
each individual paper proposed for the Con- 
tributed Papers portion of the annual meeting 
program be an Association member. This re- 
quirement applies to all papers on sessions 
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proposed for joint AEA sponsorship by other 
Allied Social Science associations. It is to take 
effect for the January 2000 meetings in 
Boston. 

Report of the Editor of the American Eco- 
nomic Review (Ashenfelter). Ashenfelter 
commented on his written report which is pub- 
lished elsewhere.in this issue of the AER. He 
noted that the AER published fewer pages in 
1997 than in the previous few years because 
of a transition in production editors. The back- 
log of accepted articles has increased, but it 
will be reduced by publishing relatively more 
pages in 1998. He also noted that it 1s getting 
increasingly difficult to secure referees, which 
is extending the delay in reaching a decision 
on submitted articles. To increase member 
awareness of the review process, the AER will 
begin to publish portions of the Editor’s an- 
nual report in its regular issues as well as in 
the Papers and Proceedings. There followed 
a discussion of how to accelerate the referee- 
ing process. No conclusion was reached. 

Acting on Ashenfelter’s recommendation, 
the Committee VOTED to approve the re- 
appointment of Adam Jaffe, Theodore 
Bergstrom, Charles Brown, Don Fullerton, 
Robert Moffitt, Jennifer Reinganum, Andrew 
Schotter, and Curtis Taylor and the appoint- 
ment of Susanto Basu, Francine Blau, Martin 
Gaynor, Randall Wright, Tracy Lewis, and 
Robert Staiger to terms on the AER Board of 
Editors. Jaffe, Basu, Blau, Gaynor, and 
Wright’ s terms expire in 2000; the terms of the 
others expire in 2001. 

Report of the Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature (Pencavel). Pencavel re- 
viewed the main points of his written report, 
which is published elsewhere in this issue 
of the AER. It was VOTED to approve 
Pencavel’s recommendation to reappoint Alan 
Auerbach, Peter Howitt, Peter Reiss, F. M. 
Scherer, and John Whitaker, and to appoint 
Lewis Evans, James Levinsohn, Glenn Loury, 
Jennifer Reinganum, Michael Rothschild, 
Suzanne Scotchmer, Hans-Werner Sinn, Hal 
Varian, and John Pencavel to the JEL Board 
of Editors for three-year terms. 

It was also VOTED to express on behalf of 
the entire membership the Committee’s deep 
appreciation to Pencavel for his 12 years of 
service to the economics profession as Editor 
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of the JEL. Pencavel thanked the Executive 
Committee and the Association for the oppor- 
tunity to edit the JEL. - 

Report of the Editor of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Perspectives (Alan Krueger). After re- 
viewing his written report, which is published 
elsewhere in this issue of the AER, Krueger 
reported that with the Spring 1997 issue, the 
JEP had completed ten years of publication. 
Although the JEP consists mostly of invited 
papers, it receives about 200 unsolicited man- 
uscripts annually. Each is considered care- 
fully. A few eventually appear in the Journal 
in revised form, but most are inappropriate for 
the JEP. The recent policy to include more 
correspondence will continue. It was VOTED 
to approve Krueger’s recommendation to 
reappoint Francine Blau and Anne Case and 
to appoint Timothy Bresnahan and John 
Taylor to the Board of Editors of the JEP for 
three year terms. 

Report of the Director of Job Openings for 
Economists (Hinshaw). Hinshaw reviewed 
his written report, published elsewhere in this 
issue of the AER. He noted that the decline in 
paid subscriptions to the print version of JOE 
had slowed and seems to be stabilizing near 
1,000. JOE is available on the Internet free of 
charge several days after the print copies are 
mailed. 

The 1998 Program (Fogel). Fogel thanked 
members of his program committee and the 
staff in Nashville and expressed his special ap- 
preciation for the efforts of Karen Brobst in 
Chicago, who did a large part.of the admin- 
istrative work organizing the 1998 program. 

The 1999 Program (Johnson). Johnson in-. 
dicated that he did not plan to have a single 
theme for the 1999 program but, rather, would 
gather together collections of sessions on 
income-distribution data deficiencies, transi- 
tions in the economies of Central and Eastern 
Europe, China’s income distribution, and a se- 
ries of policy issues such as fertility controls, 
trade embargoes, and the travails of East Asian 
economies. He announced that Stanley Fischer 
had agreed to be the speaker at the joint AEA/ 
AFA luncheon. 

Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Minority Groups in the Economics Profession 
(Collins). After reviewing her report, pU 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the AER, 
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°- Collins reported that the CSMGEP’s $700,000 
=; proposal to the MacArthur Foundation for sup- 
= port over four years had been approved. The 
z? MacArthur funds provide partial support for 
continuation of the CSMGEP’s Summer Pro- 
gram at the University of Texas and also sup- 
port ‘a new pipeline initiative. The pipeline 
project consists of dn outreach program to mi- 
nority undergraduates and a mentoring pro- 
gram for minorities in Ph.D. programs. The 
MacArthur support has allowed CSMGEP to 
‘*stretch out’’ its grant from NSF in order to 
extend the Summer Program through 2001. It 
was VOTED to congratulate Susan Collins 
. and CSMGEP for securing support from the 
!~. MacArthur Foundation, to extend the term of 
> the Summer Program at the University of 
Texas for two additional years (through sum- 
rs mer 2000), to authorize CSMGEP to search 
‘> for a director of:the outreach and mentoring 
‘components of the pipeline project, to approve 
a $50,000 allocation from the Association 
toward the 1998 Summer Program, and to ap- 
prove a $25,000 allocation from the Associa- 
tion during 1998 toward advance expenses of 

the 1999 Summer Program. 

There followed an extensive discussion of 
means to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Summer Program, including the appropriate 
criteria for measuring the ‘‘success’’ of the 

£: program, the challenge of identifying an ap- 
( propriate control group against which to mea- 
{+ Sure success, and consideration of the efficacy 
$> Of alternative approaches to encourage the de- 
© velopment of minority economists. The need 
& to ‘match’ minority Ph.D. candidates with 
{= appropriate graduate schools and training was 
$: also discussed. 

že Report of the Committee on the Status of 
3 Women in the Economics Profession (Bartlett). 

= : After reviewing her written report, published 
iis elsewhere in this issue of the AER, Bartlett an- 
A "4 nounced that CSWEP was celebrating its 25th 
4s anniversary at this annual AEA meeting. She 
E A Teported that the percentage of women at as- 
R # Sistant professor ranks had grown from 7 per- 
nae ee m 1974, soon after CSWEP was formed, 

i to 24 percent in 1996, and the percentage of 
E a ll professors who are women had grown 
o © 10m 2 percent in 1974 to 8 percent in 1996. 

bey artlett noted that the commemorative Fall 
Lae dom CSWEP Newsletter includes a history 
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of CSWEP, a new -mission statement for 
CSWEP, and articles discussing CSWEP’s 
heritage, the present situation for women 
economists in academe and business, and 
CSWEP’s plans for the future. 

CSWEP is conducting a two-day NSF- 
supported mentoring workshop for 40 young 
women economists in-Chicago immediately ~ 
after the regular meeting concludes. The pur- 
pose of the workshop is to accelerate the pro- 
gress of women economists through the 
academic ranks. One objective of the work- 
shop is to identify impediments to women 
economists’ progression from assistant to full 
professor. The workshop will be repeated at 
regional economics association meetings 
throughout the year. 

Bartlett reported that CSWEP has received 
two opportunities to establish awards. The first 
would be supported by a $20,000 donation from 
William Zame in memory of his late wife, Elaine 
Bennett, who was a prominent economist. Zame 
would like to establish a prize that would bring 
attention to the professional accomplishments of 
a young woman economist. Second, CSWEP 
would like to establish an award that would rec- 
ognize the efforts of persons who have furthered 
the careers of women economists in academe, 
business, and government in honor of Carolyn 
Shaw Bell, who has herself mentored over 50 
women economists. 

The advantages and disadvantages of estab- 
lishing awards for a specific group of econo- 
mists was discussed at length. After it was 
clarified that the awards would not be con- 
strued as AEA prizes, and that-no monetary 
emolument would be awarded, it was VOTED 
to authorize CSWEP to establish both the 
Bennett and Bell awards as CSWEP awards. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Jour- 
nals (Schelling). Schelling reported that his 
Committee had a final meeting in December 
and had prepared a draft report. He promised 
the Executive Committee a final report at the 
April 1998 meeting. Schelling reported that 
the Committee’s deliberations had been in- 
formed by a survey of members about the 
Association’s journals. The Executive Com- 
mittee requested that Schelling try to provide 
them with some cross-tabulations of survey re- 
sults by the extent of apone: own re- 


search activity. 
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Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Nomi- 
nating Procedures (Oi). Oi reviewed the 
background for the Ad Hoc Committee re- 
port. At the January 1997 meeting, the Exec- 
utive Committee asked then President-elect 
Harberger to establish a committee to study 
whether only one name should be brought 
forward to the Electoral College by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the office of President- 
elect. A committeé chaired by Robért Solow 
(William Baumol and Zvi Griliches, mem- 
bers) was appointed and reported in February 
1997. During the discussion of the report at its 
March 1997 meeting, the Executive Commit- 
tee decided to conduct a more extensive re- 
view of Association nomination procedures. 
President Harberger responded in April 1997 
by appointing an Ad Hoc Committee on Nom- 
inating Procedures consisting of Robert 
Baldwin, Claudia Goldin, Allen Kelley, 


Walter O1 (Chair), John Pencavel, and James . 


Poterba. 

The Ad Hoc Committee was charged with 
examining the composition of the Nominating 
Committee, how much of the Nominating 
Committee’s deliberations should be shared 
with the Executive Committee when they meet 
jointly as the Electoral College, the voting pro- 
cedure used by the Electoral College, the re- 
lationship of the nominating process for 
Distinguished Fellows to that for President- 
elect, and other issues relevant to these 
matters. 

Article IV, Section 2 of the Association By- 
laws stipulates that before October 1 of each 
year the President-elect shall appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee for the following year. This 
Committee shall be chaired by a former officer 
of the Association. The President-elect must ap- 
point at least five other members of the Asso- 
ciation to serve on the Nominating Committee. 
Traditionally the third past-President of the As- 
sociation (who has just completed his/her term 
on the Executive Committee) chairs the Nom- 
inating Committee. From 1989 to 1993, the 
Nominating Committee contained six members 
plus the. Chair; since 1994 it has contained 
seven members plus the chair. For at least a 
decade, the President-elect has followed a tra- 
dition of appointing one ‘‘holdover’’ member 
from the previous Nominating Committee to 
provide institutional memory. 
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At least two members of the Ad Hoc 
Committee interviewed each member of the 
current Executive Committee about the 
nomination process. The Committee also 
collected information about procedures 
used to nominate officers by five other ac- 
ademic associations. 

The Ad Hoc Committee concluded that the 
size of the Nominating Committee should be 
at least five and no more than-seven‘(pius the 
Chair). Because the statutory minimum is five, 
and the current tradition is to select seven, 
no change was recommended in the size of 
the Nominating Committee. Nor was a change 
in the tradition of appointing one ‘‘hold- 
over” member to the Nominating Committee 
recommended. 

The Ad Hoc Committee recommended and 
it was VOTED that the President-elect should 
appoint a Nominating Committee consisting 
of: (1) the third past-President of the Asso- 
ciation as chair; (2) two ‘‘set-aside’’ appoint- 
ments, one of a former Vice-President and 
one of a former member of the Executive 
Committee, each of whom has just completed 
his/her term of office, preferably chosen by 
lot; and (3) at least three other Association 
members. The Ad Hoc Committee also rec- 
ommended and it was VOTED to instruct the 
Nominating Committee to bring to the Elec- 
toral College at least two names for the office 
of President-elect, rank-ordered if they wish. 
No change was recommended for the Nomi- 
nating Committee’s procedure to select the 
Slate of candidates for the offices of Vice- 
president and Executive Committee Member. 
The Ad Hoc Committee recommended and it 
was VOTED to instruct the Nominating Com- 
mittee to bring to the Electoral College at 
least three nominations (rank-ordered if they 
wish) from which, after discussion, a maxi- 
mum of two shall be selected for the honor of 
Distinguished Fellow of the Association. 

The Ad Hoc Committee also recommended 
and it was VOTED that the Nominating 
Committee should present a rationale for their 
choices and ranking of candidates for 
President-elect and Distinguished Fellow tO 
the Electoral College orally. 

A discussion of the implications of these 
changes then ensued. It was concluded that the 
Vice-presidents and Executive Committee mem 
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+. bers leaving office after the annual business 
3. meeting in early January of year x were those 


eligible for the ‘“‘set-aside’’ appointments for the 
Nominating Committee for year x (usually 
meeting in April of said year), and that all of 
these changes in nominating procedures should 
be implemented as soon as possible. It was de- 
cided that voting among candidates for-Distin- 
guished Fellow should follow a two-step 
procedure. The first step should be a vote on the 
acceptability of each candidate. That should be 
followed by a vote wherein each member of the 
Electoral College rank-orders the candidates 
found acceptable in the first step, the “‘rank 
votes” then being summed (lower numbers be- 
ing a higher preference), and the candidate(s) 
with the lower total selected until the positions 


fr; are filled or nominees are exhausted, whichever 


comes first. 

There followed a brief discussion of the 
means by which the Nominating Committee 
identifies candidates for offices. In addition to 
suggestions from themselves, the Nominating 
Committee usually communicates with the 
chair of the previous Nominating Committee. 
Each year the Secretary also provides the 
Nominating Committee with a list of Associ- 
ation members who are named frequently on 
the annual ballot request for suggested nomi- 
nees for Association offices. 

Report of the Treasurer (Hinshaw). 
Hinshaw presented the proposed 1998 budget, 
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which is published elsewhere in this issue of 
the AER. He projected an operating loss of 
$820 thousand, investment income of $496 
thousand, and an overall deficit for the year of 
$324 thousand. Net worth at the beginning of 
1998 was expected to exceed budgeted annual 
expenditures for 1998 by over $3 million. The 


“projected deficit could be accommodated. 


Hinshaw noted that he had submitted a pro- 
posed budget showing an operating deficit 
every year he had been Treasurer, although in 
some of those years the Association had failed 
to achieve its goal of a deficit. The recent rise 
in the stock market coupled with the Associ- 
ation’s policy of realizing a constant 5 percent 
of net assets as income means that for now the 
Association can handle deficit operating budg- 
ets. It was VOTED to approve the budget. 

For the Good of the Association. The Sec- 
retary circulated tables reporting the number 
of undergraduate degrees awarded in each of 
the last six years at 111 U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities. He noted that the precipitous decline 
that occurred between 1992—1993 and 1994- 
1995 had slowed in 1995—1996, and the trend 
finally turned upward (modestly) in 1996- 
1997. 

There being no further business to conduct, 
it was VOTED to adjourn. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN J. SIEGFRIED, Secretary 


Report of the Secretary for 1997 


Membership Survey. The Association pub- 
lished a new Survey of Members in December 
1997. It contained mailing addresses, tele- 
phone numbers; fields of research interest, 


‘and a brief biographical sketch of each active ` 


member. That Survey 1s now available on 
the Internet. To access it, connect to gopher. 
eco.utexas.edu using Gopher or a World Wide 
Web browser such as Lynx or Mosaic. Select 
‘‘Search the membership directory’’ from the 
ensuing menu. 

Annual Meetings. The next annual meeting 
will be held in New York, NY, January 3-5, 
1999. Placement Service will open for busi- 
ness one day earlier than the meetings. The 
schedule for subsequent meetings is Boston 
(2000) and New Orleans (2001). 

Elections. In accordance with the bylaws on 
election procedures, I hereby certify the results 
of the recent balloting and report the actions 
of the Nominating Committee and the Elec- 
toral College. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Amartya Sen (Chair), Michael J. Boskin, 
Sebastian Edwards, Ronald W. Jones, Walter 
Y. Oi, Nancy L. Rose, T. Paul Schultz, and 
Robert Topel submitted the nominations for 
Vice-Presidents and members of the Executive 
Committee. The Electoral College, consisting 
of the Nominating Committee and Executive 
Committee meeting together, selected the 
nominee for President-elect. No petitions were 
received nominating additional candidates. 


President-elect 
D. Gale Johnson 


Executive Committee 
Timothy F. Bresnahan 
Angus S. Deaton 
Nancy Folbre 
Laurence J. Kotlikoff 


Vice-President 
Robert J. Barro 
Edward Lazear 
June E. O’Neill 
Robert A. Pollak 


The Secretary prepared biographical sketches 
of the candidates and distributed ballots last 
summer. On the basis of the canvass of ballots, 
I certify that the following persons have been 
duly elected to the respective offices: 

President-elect (for a term of one year) 

D. Gale Johnson 


` years) 


Vice-Presidents (for a term of one year) 
Robert J. Barro 
June E. O’ Neill 

Executive Committee (for a term of three 


ag 


a 


Angus S. Deaton 
Laurence J. Kothikoff 


In addition, I have the following information: 


Number of legal ballots 4,648 
Number of invalid envelopes 341 
Number of envelopes received 

after October 1 57 
Number of envelopes returned 5,046 


The proposed amendments to the bylaws were 
adopted; the bylaws as amended now read: 


Article IV. DUTIES OF OFFICERS (1n part) 

Section 2 (Paragraph 2, Sentence 2). 
The Nominating Committee for each 
year shall be instructed to present to the 
Executive Committee on or before April 
30 a nominee for the President-elect and 
two or more nominations for each other 
elective office to be filled, except the 
presidency, all these nominees being 
members of the Association. 

Section 2 (Paragraph 3, Sentence 1). 
The Secretary shall announce the action 
of the Nominating Committee and the 
Electoral College to members of the As- 
sociation no later than June 1. 


Membership. The total number of members 
and subscribers is shown in Table 1. 

Permission to Reprint and Translate. Official 
permission to quote from, reprint, or translate 
and reprint articles from the American Economic 


. Review, Journal of Economic Literature, and the 
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Journal of Economic Perspectives totaled 1,310 
in 1997, compared to 1,626 in 1996. Upon re- 
ceipt of a request for permission to reprint an 
article, the publisher or editor making the request 
is instructed to obtain the author’s permission 10 
writing and send a copy to the Secretary as 4 
condition for official permission. The Associa- 
tion suggests that authors charge a fee of $150, 
but they may charge some other amount, ente! 


into a royalty arrangement, waive the fee, or 1% _ 


fuse permission altogether. 
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TABLE 1—-MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS (END OF YEAR) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


1996 


Class of 
membership 1993 1994 
Regular 18,276 17,979 
Junior 2,642 2,612 
Life 311 305 
Honorary 37 34 
§ Family 416 -400 
*I-* Complimentary 323 319 
Total members 22,005 21,649 
Subscribers 5,531 5,474 
Total members and i 
subscribers 27,536 27,123 


Staff. My primary responsibility is to retain 
our loyal, gracious, and efficient staff. I am 


| | - indebted to them for helping make my initia- 


adie 


tion into this job as easy as it has been. They 
are Norma Ayres, Marlene Hight, Kimberly 
Johnson, Cindy Jones, Dana Ragan, Kim 
Roberts, Violet Sikes, and Mary Winer. 

Committees and Representatives. Listed be- 
low are those who served the Association dur- 
ing 1997 as members of committees or 
representatives. The year in parentheses indi- 
cates the final year of the term to which they 
were appointed. On behalf of the Association, 
I thank them for all their service. 


AEA COMMITTEES 1997 


_ Ad Hoc Committee on Journals 
Thomas Schelling, Chair 
Alan Auerbach 
Rebecca Blank 
William Darity, Jr. 

Nathan Rosenberg 


“Ad Hoc Committee on Nominating Procedures 
Walter Oi, Chair 
Robert E. Baldwin 
Claudia Goldin 


y.* Allen C. Kelley 
Be John Pencavel 
ps. James M. Poterba 


Pas a 
RESA 


q o pi idee Committee 


ee 
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in Elton Hinshaw, Chair 


A A H Rebecca Blank (1997) 
ace Amold C. Harberger (1997) 


ae hy 
z ie ee 
K ey 


$i Ronald G. Ehrenberg (1998) 


yee: Si 


1995 
17,878 17,649 
2,640 2,554 
301 294 
38 Al 
mas + 386 7 -194 
322 324 
21,565 21,056 
5,384 5,219 
26,949 26,275 


Robert W. Fogel (1998) 
Rachel McCulloch (1999) 


Census Advisory Committee 
Michael Gort (1997) 
Ellen Dulberger (1997) . 
William C. Dunkelberg (1997) 
Lee Lillard (1997) 
Robert Willis (1997) 
Ernst R. Berndt (1998) 
Ariel Pakes (1998) 
Roger R. Betancourt (1999) 
Frederic M. Scherer (1999) 


COSSA-Liaison Committee 
Charles Plott, Chair (1998) 
Henry Aaron (1997) 

John Taylor (1997) 
Robert Haveman (1999) 


Committee on Economic Education 
Michael K. Salemi, Chair (1999) 
Charles M. Kahn (1999) 
Thomas H. Tietenberg (1999) 
Cecilia Conrad (1997) 

William T. Gavin (1997) 

Hal Varian (1997) 

Paul Krugman (1998) 

Michael Watts (1998) 

John Taylor (1999) 

William E. Becker, Jr., ex officio 


Committee on Electronic Publishing 
Daniel McFadden, Chair 
Malcom Getz 
Hal Varian 
Orley Ashenfelter 
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1997 


18,339 
2,424 
282 
40 
362 
273 


21,720 
5,234 


26,954 
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John Pencavel 
Alan Krueger 


Finance Committee 
Elton Hinshaw, Chair 
Robert Eisner (1997) 
Robert Dederick (1998) 
Robert Hamada (1999) 


Committee on Honors and Awards 
Dale W. Jorgenson, Chair (1997) 
Beth Allen (1997) 

Olivier Blanchard (1999) 
Avinash Dixit (1999) 

Finis Welch (1999). 
Timothy Bresnahan (2001) 
Claudia Goldin (2001 ) 


1997 Nominating Committee 
Amartya Sen, Chair 
Michael J. Boskin 
Sebastian Edwards 
Ronald W. Jones 
Walter Y. Oi 
Nancy L. Rose 
T. Paul Schultz 
Robert Topel 
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Committee on the Status of Minority Groups 
in the Economics Profession 

Susan M. Collins, Chair (1998) 

Lynn Burbridge (1997) 

Barbara Robles (1997) 

Warren Whatley (1997) 

Alvin E. Headen, Jr. (1999) 

Willene A. Johnson (1999) 

Richard Santos (1999) ~~ 


Committee on the Status of Women in the Eco- 
nomics Profession 
= Robin Bartlett, Chair (1999) 
Maureen Cropper (1997) 
Daphne Kenyon (1997) 
Kenneth Small (1997) 
Hali Edison (1998 ) 
Joyce P. Jacobsen (1998) 
Olivia S. Mitchell (1998) 
Susan Pozo (1998) 
Catherine C. Eckel (1999) 
Henry Stuart Farber (1999) 
Arleen Leibowitz (1999) 
Nancy Lin Rose (1999) 
Arnold C. Harberger, ex officio 
Joan G. Haworth, Membership Secretary 


COUNCIL AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Section K, Social Economics and Po- 
litical Sciences 

Joseph Newhouse (2001 ) 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies 
John P. Hardt (1997) 


American Council of Learned Societies 
John J. Siegfried (1998) 


Consortium of Social Science Associations 
(COSSA) 
John J. Siegfried 


Council of Professional Associations on Fed- 
eral Statistics (COPAEFS ) 

Janet Norwood (1998) 

Marc L. Nerlove (1999) 


International Economic Association 
Anne Krueger (1999) 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
John J. Siegfried (1999) 


Social Science Research Council 
Michelle J. White (1999) 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS— 1997 , 


Inaugurations 
Lee C. Bollinger, University of Michigan 
Steffany G. Ellis 
Mark G. Yudof, University of Minnesota 
Jill Boylston Herndon 


-.- . . JOHN J. SIEGFRIED, Secretary 
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The proposed budget for 1998 in Table 1 
projects an operating loss of $820 thousand, 


. investment income of $496 thousand, and an 


overall deficit for the year of $324 thousand. 
Net worth at the beginning of -1998 is expected 
to exceed budgeted expenditures by over three 
million dollars. The projected deficit can be 
accommodated. . 


_ Report of the Treasurer for the Year Ending December 31, 1997 


Audited statements for 1997 will be pub 


lished in the June issue of the American Eco- 


nomic Review. 
I thank Norma Ayres, our accountant, and 


Mary Winer, the Administrative Director. 
for their valuable help and patience in as- 
sisting me in carrying out the duties of the 
Treasurer. 














C. ELTON HINSHAW, Treasurer 


TABLE 1—1998 BUDGET, AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION (THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS), PREPARED JANUARY 2, 1995 

















J First nine months Pu vear 
a (unaudited) Actual Budgeted 
À 1996 1997 1996 1997 1998 
;, REVENUES FROM DUES AND ACTIVITIES: 
Membership dues and nonmember subscriptions $1,496 $1,550 $2,012 $2,128 $2.20% 
Job Openings for Economists, Subscriptions 24 16 34 25 ue 
Advertising 96 109 133 165 Iss 
Sales of Index of Economic Articles 63 14 76 115 8 
; Sales of publications, reprints 40 32 50 45 <2 
i Sale of mailing list 38 33 47 62 eS 
‘ Annual meeting 105 80 93 95 3E 
“o - Royalties— Knight-Ridder 27 25 35 31 3i 
e Royalties—SilverPlatter 416 448 798 714 dis 
'. Royalties —EconLit 38 43 51 43 43 
Royalties —-OCLC 32 45 75 86 91] 
Royalties— miscellaneous 21- 2i 26 25 2s 
AER submission fees 39 42 55 50 55 
Sundry 7 4 24 35 25 

; Total Operating Revenue 2,442 2,482 3,509 3,619 S12 
a PUBLICATION EXPENSES: 

z American Economic Review 761 735 940 1,114 1.115 
‘= Journal of Economic Literature 1,040 1,067 1,423 1,460 1.547 
“Journal of Economic Perspectives 376 360 497 537 534 

| sa Survey and Telephone Directory 30 30 40 4] 40 
zis.. Job Openings for Economists 54 52 78 80 & 
oe Index of Economic Articles 92 99 174 149 321 
n Subtotal 2,353 2,343 3,152 3,381 3.661 
A OraraTnG AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES: 
G - General and administrative - 407 426 503 605 623 
; r - Committees 80 98 124 150 168 
š ety! Support of other organizations 59 63 78 80 80 
S28 Subtotal 546 587 705 835 871 
`i Total Expenses 2,899 2,930 3,857 4,216 4,532 
OPERATING Gain (Loss) (457) (448) (348) (597) (820) 
ESTMENT GAIN (Loss) 293 329 390 401 496 
Surplus (Deficit) ($164) ($119) $42 ($196) ($324) 





Report of the Finance Committee 


The Finance Committee of the American 
Economic Association met at the Chicago 
Club, Chicago, IL, at 11:45 A.M. on December 
18, 1997. Present were, Robert Eisner, Robert 


Dederick (members „of the committee),.and |. 


C. Elton Hinshaw (Chairman of the Commit- 
tee and Treasurer of the Association), John 
Siegfried (Secretary of the Association); and 
Robert McNeill, Scott W. Vogg, and Debbie 
Jansen (representing Stein Roe & Farnham, 
investment counsel for the Association). 

In 1987, the committee reviewed recommen- 
dations presented by the AEA Committee on In- 
dexing Association Funds concerning the 
long-term allocation of the Association’ s invest- 
ment assets. As a result of that recommendation 
and the subsequent deliberation of the Finance 
Committee, 1t was agreed that the Association’s 
portfolio comprise a combination of a S&P 500 
Index Fund, Stein Roe & Farnham’s specialty 
equity mutual funds, and a bond portion man- 
aged by Stein Roe & Farnham. 

This restructuring took place at the end of 
June 1988. The current portfolio includes hold- 
ings in the Vanguard Index Trust Fund, as well 
as several special Growth Funds and an Inter- 
national Fund, under the supervision of Stein 
Roe & Farnham (SRF). The Fixed Income por- 
tion of the portfolio is currently invested in 
SRF’s Money Market and Intermediate Term 
Government and Corporate taxable funds. 
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As a result of the aforementioned asset al- 
location restructuring, the overall performance 
of the Association’s fund now reflects the 
combined efforts of Vanguard and Stein Roe 
& Farnham. 2h eee 

With respect to the calendar-year 1997 per- 
formance of the Association’s portfolio, the 
total return of the account, including cash, 
bonds, and equity holdings, was approxi- 
mately 22.7 percent. 

‘Last year the Committee approved a 60—85- 
percent allocation to equities (including the 
Vanguard fund). In addition, it was decided 
that international equity exposure should 
range from 5 percent to 20 percent, and the 
minimum cash equivalent position should be 
0—10 percent. This year the Committee reaf- 
firmed the existing investment guidelines and 
agreed (not unanimously ) that the current 
overweighted equity position should be main- 
tained. The benchmark for performance is a 
portfolio consisting of 60 percent S&P 500, 
12.5 percent EAFE, 22.5 percent Lehman Cor- 
porate/Government Intermediate Index, and 5 
percent cash. This benchmark generated a total 
return of 20.5 percent for 1997. 

Members can obtain a list of the assets in 
the portfolio by writing the Treasurer. 


C. ELTON HINSHAW, Chair 
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General Nature of the Editorial Process 


operative enterprise. Papers are received at the 
Princeton office and then distributed to the 
appropriate Co-Editor for a decision with re- 
spect to publication. Co-Editors arrange for 
refereeing and accept and reject papers in an 
entirely decentralized process. Only when a 
paper is accepted for publication is it sent 
again to the Princeton office for final editing 
and typesetting. 

Historically the Editor and Co-Editors of the 
Review come from.a breadth of fields designed 
to cover the largest substantive areas in eco- 
nomics from which we receive submissions. 
Co-Editors who specialize in the fields of 
macroeconomics and economic theory are es- 
sential to handle the many submissions in 
these areas. The remainder of our submissions 
come mainly from the various applied fields 
of microeconomics, and the two other Co- 
Editors have expertise in these areas. 

The Co-Editing process has four important 
advantages. First, papers are generally assigned 
}. toa Co-Editor who has some substantive knowl- 
f= edge of the topic and research in the relevant 
¥. field of economics. This is helpful both in the 
$- assignment of referees (as Table 6 indicates, the 
, ` Vast majority of submissions to the Review are 
submitted to peer refereeing ) and in the decision 

whether to publish a submission. 

Second, the co-editor process permits us to 
tz. avoid the actual (or apparent) conflict of in- 
terest that results when an editor handles a col- 
= league’s paper. As a general rule, editors are 
> never assigned papers written by authors at the 
Same institution. 

Third, the co-editor process provides a way 
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f=. of manuscripts that we receive in a reasonably 
y a -Prompt fashion. It is inconceivable that a sin- 
#3: Ble editor could deal fairly and efficiently with 
$ ee the nearly 1,000 submissions that we receive 
$ p mnually, 

$ 5 t Finally, the co-editing system permits a con- 
i. J Sderable amount of turnover in the editorial 


The editorial process at the Review is a co-, _ | 7 
Editor ` 


A ž:. by which we can handle the enormous number ` 
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TABLE 1—Co-Epitrors, American Economic Review 
APRIL 1, 1985~—PRESENT 

i Affiliation 

Princeton University 

University of 


1) Orley Ashenfelter 
2) Robert H. Haveman 


Wisconsin 

3) John G. Riley University of California— 
Los Angeles 

4) John B. Taylor Stanford University 

5) Hal R. Varian University of Michigan 

6) Bennett T. McCallum Carnegie Mellon 
University 

7) Paul R. Milgrom Stanford University 

8) John Y. Campbell Princeton University 

9) Roger H. Gordon University of Michigan 


10) R. Preston McAfee 
11) Kenneth D. West 


University of Texas 
University of 
Wisconsin 
Carnegie Mellon 
University/ 
Northwestern 
University 
Princeton University 


12) Dennis N. Epple 


13) Mark W. Watson 
(interim) 


14) Matthew D. Shapiro University of Michigan 


process without major disruption in the han- 
dling of our submissions. This turnover tends 
to ensure that no single point of view domi- 
nates the criteria for acceptance of- papers 
while it maintains an orderly and continuous 
editorial process. 

Table 1 contains a list of the Co-Editors at 
the Review since the beginning of the co- 
editing process. About one Co-Editor is re- 
placed at the Review each year. 

The Review’s Board of Editors meets once 
a year for a discussion of broad policy matters, 
when that is necessary. (It was a vote of the 
Board, for example, that led to the Review’s 
decision to adopt double-blind refereeing.) 
The main purpose of the Board, however, is 
to assist in the refereeing of submissions, es- 
pecially those papers (such as comments and 
replies ) that require both tact and considerable 
effort in their handling. A list of the current 
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- TABLE 2—BOARD OF EDITORS, American Economic Review APRIL 1, 1985—PRESENT 








George A. Akerlof 
Joseph G. Altonji 
James E. Anderson 
Alan J. Auerbach 
David K. Backus 
Kyle W. Bagwell 
David,P. Baron 
Theodore C. Bergstrom 
Timothy J. Besley 
Rebecca M. Blank 
Robin W. Boadway 
Timothy F. Bresnahan 
Charles C. Brown 
Clive D. Bull 
John Y. Campbell 
H. Lorne Carmichael 
Stephen G. Cecchetti 
Lawrence J. Christiano 
Michael R. Darby 
Steven N. Durlauf 
George W. Evans 
Henry S. Farber 
Marjorie A. Flavin 
Robert P. Flood 
Jacob A. Frenkel 
Timothy S. Fuerst 
Don Fullerton 

Jordi Gali 

Nancy Gallini 
Claudia Goldin 
Roger H. Gordon 
Philip E. Graves 

Jo Anna Gray 
Reuben Gronau 


Gene M. Grossman 
Daniel S. Hamermesh 
Gordon Hanson 
Robert H. Haveman 
Robert J. Hodnck 
Kevin D. Hoover 

R. Mark Isaac 

Adam B. Jaffe 
George E. Johnson 
Paul L. Joskow 
Kenneth L. Judd 
John H. Kagel 

John F. Kennan 
Mervyn A. King 
Meir G. Kohn 

Paul R. Krugman 
Karen K. Lewis 

R. Preston McAfee 
Bennett T. McCallum 
Deirdre McCloskey 
John McMillan 

Paul R. Milgrom 
Robert A. Moffitt 
Dale T. Mortensen 
Maurice Obstfeld 
Edgar O. Olsen 
Christina H. Paxson 
Wolfgang Pesendorfer 
Robert H. Porter 
Valerie A. Ramey 
Sergio T. Rebelo 
Jennifer F. Reinganum 
Peter C. Reiss 

John G. Riley 


John Roberts 

Richard Roll 

David H. Romer 

Paul M. Romer 
Thomas Romer 
Richard E. Romano 
Nancy L. Rose 

Alvin E. Roth 

David E. M. Sappington 
Richard L. Schmalensee 
Myron S. Scholes 
Suzanne A. Scotchmer 
Andrew R. Schotter 
Matthew D. Shapiro 
Steven Shavell 

John B. Shoven 
Kenneth J. Singleton 
Robert S. Smith 

Gary Solon 

Barbara J. Spencer 
Jeremy C. Stein 
Curtis R. Taylor 
Robert H. Topel 
Richard Tresch 

Hal R. Varian 

W. Kip Viscusi 

Carl E. Walsh 

David N. Weil 
Kenneth D. West 
David W. Wilcox 
John D. Wilson 
Michael D. Woodford 
Susan Woodward 
Leslie Young 


and past members (since 1985) of the Board 
of Editors is contained in Table 2. 


Editorial Process 


The editorial process has continued to work 
very smoothly during the past year. However, 
we are still catching up in the production 
process, which had been seriously delayed in 
1996—1997 by the unanticipated and unplan- 
ned departure of our Managing Editor. 

As Table 3 indicates, the number of sub- 
missions has remained at an all-time high 
level. This high level of submissions, coupled 
with our attempt to publish longer substantive 
articles, reduced the chance that a submitted 
paper will eventually be published to an all- 
time low level in 1997. Production delays were 
responsible for a further decline in the chances 


of publication, but this should be offset in the 
next two years as we catch up in our produc- 
tion process. 

Table 4 indicates that we published fewer 
articles and shorter papers in the Review in 
1997 than in 1996, and that the total number 
of pages published decreased also. I and my 
Co-Editors have adopted a conscious policy of 
attempting to increase the number of major 
substantive articles we publish at the expense 
of shorter papers, comments, and replies. This 
policy had earlier been reflected in our publi- 
cation statistics. The more recent decline in af- 
ticles and pages published will be offset by 20 
increase in pages published in the next tw0 
years. 

Tables 5 and 6, when compared with the 
results for last year, indicate there has been 
little change in the speed with which we hat- 
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26 TABLE 3—MANUSCRIPTS SUBMITTED AND PUBLISHED, 

= 1978-1997 

of Ratio, 

7 published-to- 

-i Year Submitted Published submitted 

~ 4978 ° 649 108 0.17 

<- 1979 719 - 119 0.17 

- 1986 641 127 0.20 
1981 784 115 0.15 

^ 1982 820 120 0.15 

"+ 1983 932 129 0.14 

` 1984 921 138 0.15 

~ 1985 952 128 0.13 

>. 1986 987 123 0.125 

: 1987 843 99 0.12 

: 1988 844 100 0.12 

> 1989 ` 946 116 0.12 

%, 1990 911 100 0.115 

1991 884 110 0.12 

È 1992 950 108 0.11 

$° 1993 900 94 0.10 

2 1994 953 91 0.10 

% 1995 929 88 0.095 

*, 1996 976 85 0.087 

= 1997 976 66 0.068 


: Note: The submissions reported for every year refer to the 
: last two months of the previous year and the first ten 
months of the year reported. 
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dle manuscripts that are ultimately rejected 
| (median time to rejection remained constant). 
A major cause of the delay in handling man- 
uscripts can be attributed to the use of referees 
and to the slowness with which we receive re- 
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4 Speed of rejection and the number of referees 
used. 

Table 7 indicates that there has been some 
a increase since last year in the speed with which 
sy accepted papers were published in the Review. 
n. Unlike rejected papers, accepted papers take 
longer in the revision process. The lag between 
a acceptance and publication iS primarily a re- 
oe ult of technology and, in the last year, to un- 
re anticipated personnel changes. This lag 
| Should, therefore, decline in the next two 
l a | Years, 

The subject matter distribution of papers 
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TABLE 4—SUMMARY OF CONTENTS, 1996 AND 1997 








1996 1997 


Number Pages Number Pages 


Articles 52 1,020 44 848 
Shorter Papers, 

including 

Comments and i 

Replies 29 260 19 156 
Announcements and 

Reports 38 42 
Index and 

frontmatter 22 22 
Total 1,340 1,068 


pers submitted and has not changed much 
recently. 


Papers and Proceedings 


The 19th volume of the Papers and Pro- 
ceedings to be prepared by the editorial staff. 
of the Review appeared in May 1997. The past 
year this task has been very capably handled 
by Ronald Oaxaca (of the University of Ari- 
zona) and David Baldwin, our former Man- 
aging Editor. I am deeply indebted to both of 
them for the difficult work under extraordi- 
narily tight deadlines that they have so capably 
performed. 


Co-Editors and Board of Editors 


I now edit the Review with the assistance 
of Dennis Epple (Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity), Preston McAfee (University of Texas), 
and Matthew Shapiro (University of Michi- 
gan). I am deeply indebted to them for the 


TABLE 5~~DISPOSITION OF MANUSCRIPTS, 
1996 AND 1997 








July 1, 1995- 
June 30, 1996 


July 1, 1996— 
June 30, 1997 


Manuscripts received 936 976 
Completed processing 640 572 
Accepted 10 17 
Rejected 630 555 


Currently in process 296 : 404 
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TABLE 6—DISTRIBUTION OF EDITORIAL DECISION LAGS BETWEEN RECEIPT AND REJECTION, 
JULY 1, 1996-—JuUNE 30, 1997 








- Weeks 


to Total number No outside One Two Three or more 
rejection of manuscripts Percentage referees referee referees referees 

0-4 19 3 11 5 3 0 
5-6 33 4 0 12 20 l 
7-8 2 55 7 1 10 38 6 
9—10 = 70 9 0° iii rg ` 40. -~ ~ 42 
11-12 73 9 0 8 47 18 
13-14 79 10 0 9 4l 29 
15-16 69 9 0 6 44 19 
17-21 129 17 0 10 70 49 
22-26 86 il 0 5 54 27 
27-30 54 7 0 1 31 22 
- 31-35 43 6 0 0 22 21 
36-S52+ -> 63 8 0 2 12 49 
773 100 12 86 422 253 


conscientious effort they have expended over 
the last year. Also important in the publica- 
tion of the Review is the work of Lynn 
Fleisher, Managing Editor, to whom I am 
also indebted. The Board of Editors now con- 
sists of 40 members, and I am indebted to 
them all for their efforts. Board members are 
selected to reflect the highest level of schol- 
arship in the economics profession from the 
breadth of different fields represented in 
our submissions. More than fine scholarship 
is expected of a Board member, however. 
Board members are also selected because of 
their conscientiousness, good judgment, and 
professional reliability. When possible, we 


TABLE 7—AVERAGE PUBLICATION LAGS 
BY JOURNAL ISSUE 


Number of weeks lag 


Receipt Acceptance Receipt 

Journal to to to 
issue acceptance publication publication 
March 

1997 76 28 104 
June 1997 109 36 145 
September 

1997 88 42 130 
December 

1997 110 38 148 
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like to select Board members from those 
economists who have been especially helpful 
in the outside refereeing process. 


TABLE 8&—-SUBJECT MATTER DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS, 1996 AND 1997 


Published 
Subject category 1996 -1997 
General economics and teaching 0 0 
Methodology and history of economic 
thought i 0 0 
Mathematical and quantitative methods 9 10 
Microeconomics 22 9 
Macroeconomics and monetary 
economics 14 13 
International economics 7 10 
Financial economics 3 6 
Public economics 6 4 
Health, education, and welfare | 3 
Labor and demographic economics 5 4 
Law and economics 1 ] 
Industrial organization , 4 2 
Business administration and business 
economics; marketing; accounting 0 0 
Economic history I 0 
Economic development, technological 
change, and growth 5 0 
Economic systems 0 0 
Agricultural and natural-resource 
economics 2 0 
Urban, rural, and regional economics 1 Í 
Other special topics 0 0 
gI 63 
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7 TABLE 9—Coptes PRINTED, SIZE, AND COST OF PRINTING AND MAILING, 1997 AER 

; Copies Pages Cost 

% Issue printed Net Gross Issue Reprints Total 

$ March 28,911 258 280 $ 69,518.32 $1,332.03 $ 70,850 

3 May 28,822 522 544 115,048.20 4,900.58 119,949 

-Tie 28,751 224 248 61,745.04 1,283.20 63,028 

September. . 28,581 ~ 330 360 81,017.29 -1,715.09 ` 82,732 ` 

* December? 28,766 256 288 64,814.40 1,475.25 66,290 

' Annual miscellaneous” -15,000 
Total: 1,590 1,720 $417,849 
2 Estimated. 


> Estimated: based on costs of preparing mailing list, extra shipping charges, and storage costs of back issues. 


_ Three members of the Board completed 


"their terms during 1997: Alan Auerbach, Kyle 


Bagwell, and Lorne Carmichael. Four re- 
signed their positions in view of pressing re- 


-sponsibilities elsewhere: David Backus, 


Rebecca Blank, Nancy Rose, and David 
Wilcox. I am most grateful to them and to the 
continuing members: James Anderson, David 
Baron, Theodore Bergstrom, Timothy Besley, 
Charles Brown, Stephen Cecchetti, Timothy 
Fuerst, Don Fullerton, Jordi Gali, Nancy 
Gallini, Gene Grossman, Gordon Hanson, 
Mark Isaac, Adam Jaffe, Paul Joskow, Karen 
Lewis, Deirdre McCloskey, Paul Milgrom, 
Robert Moffitt, Christina Paxson, Wolfgang 
Pesendorfer, Valerie Ramey, Sergio Rebelo, 


* Jennifer Reinganum, Peter Reiss, Richard 


- Romano, David Romer, David Sappington, 
- Andrew Schotter, Gary Solon, Curtis Taylor, 


Kip Viscusi, Carl Walsh, David Weil, Kenneth 


. West, and-Michael Woodford. I am also grate- 


ful for the assistance of many other associates 
who make it possible to edit and produce the 
Review. I am indebted to our office manager, 
Kathy Simkanich, who replaced Shirley 
Griesbaum when she retired after many years 
of dedicated service; and to our new editorial 
assistant, Irene Rowe, and Rita Boccanfuso for 
the fine work they have performed over the 
past year. I also thank the Co-Editors’ secre- 
taries: Carolyn Bartle (Matthew Shapiro’s of- 
fice); Patricia Niber (Dennis Epple’s office); 
and Judith Searcy (Preston McAfee’s office). 

As always, the published version of this re- 
port contains the list of referees who have vol- 
unteered their services during 1997. We 
extend our deepest appreciation for the time 
and energy they have devoted to the advance- 
ment of our science. 


ORLEY ASHENFELTER, Editor 
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The Journal of Economic Literature’s mis- 
sion is to help keep, members of the Associa- 
tion informed of research developments in 
various fields of economics. This is accom- 
plished. by providing them with articles that 
describe and evaluate research progress on 
particular issues and by supplying a bib- 
liographic guide to books, journals, and 
dissertations. 

The Journal’s work is shared between two 
offices. The Pittsburgh office is supervised by 
Drucilla Ekwurzel, and it has responsibility for 
the bibliographic departments including the 
contents of current periodicals, abstracts of 
papers, and book annotations. Mary Kay 
Akerman serves as an Assistant Editor, and 
Asatoshi Maeshiro as an Editorial Consultant. 
They are helped by Patricia Andrews, 
Elizabeth Braunstein, Ruby Glasgow, Amy 
Lawrence, Ann Norman, Douglas Quint, and 
Elizabeth Thornton, in addition to a staff of 
part-time workers. I am grateful to them for 
their valuable contributions throughout the 
year. 

The Pittsburgh branch of the Journal is re- 
` sponsible for the annual Index of Economic 
. Articles and the Economic Literature Index. In 
“1997, we brought out the 1993 Index, and in 
« 1998 we hope to publish the 1994 and 1995 
is. Indexes. The Economic Literature Index is 
available on line through Dialog Information 
re, Services and on compact disc through an ar- 
Ei Tangement with SilverPlatter Information. The 
pe EconLit database provides over 25- years of 
3s Journal citations, book annotations, and dis- 
ce Sertation titles. Since 1994, it includes the 
8 Journal’s book reviews and Abstracts of 
is Working Papers in Economics, the latter 
=~: through an agreement with Cambridge Uni- 
oo Versity Press. A truncated version of EconLit 
a (named EconLit-AEA) is available to mem- 


ad. bers of the American Economic Association at 
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Bae: COVETing approximately the past 15 years. For 


og 1998, we project sales of EconLit-AEA to 
About 800 members. - ; 


1. 


5 Report of the Editor 


Journal of Economic Literature 


Each year, the Board of Editors reviews the 
set of journals whose contents are listed in the 
published version of the Journal: it also con- 
siders requests by new journals for listing. Last 
year, we dropped 59 journals and added five 
other journals to the set of those whose con- 
tents are listed in the printed version of the 
Journal. These decisions are consonant with 
the policy stated in previous Annual Reports 
of the Editor to move bibliographic informa- 
tion to the electronic database and to make the 
printed Journal more selective. Our goal is to 
contain the growth in costs and in the size of 
the Journal. Information on the articles of all 
journals we receive appears on the electronic 
versions of our databases. 

Table 1 describes the movements in the 
Journal’s pages since 1980. It indicates that, 
notwithstanding the persistent growth in the 
number and size of journals, we have been 
able to keep the pages devoted to Current Pe- 
riodicals to a level about the same as that in 
1983. The popularity of our electronic data 
bases makes it likely that the Board of Editors 
will continue to recommend that certain bib- 
liographic information be available in elec- 
tronic form only. 

The Articles and Communications and the 
Book Review departments of the Journal are 
managed from Stanford University. During 
1997, the Journal published 21 major articles 
and 172 book reviews. Alex Field supervises 
the Book Review Department, and Frank 
Wolak shares with me the editorial duties as- 
sociated with reviewing the manuscripts. We 
receive excellent support from Anita Makler 
and Britt Ellis. I am most grateful to them for 
their very significant contribution to the pro- 
duction of the Journal. 

In 1995, we introduced a CD-ROM version 
of the quarterly issues of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature, the first journal in economics 
available in this form. The December CD-ROM 
contains all four issues of the Journal for the 
year. Members may choose to receive their is- 
sues of the Journal either in the conventional 
printed form or in the form of a CD-ROM that 
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TABLE 1—-JEL PAGES BY DEPARTMENT, 1980—1997 


Articles and New book 
Year communications Book reviews annotations Current periodicals Generál index Total 
1980 366 294 276 1,072 26 2,034 
1981 342 286 270 1,059 23 1,980 
1982 331 251l > 300 1,069 23 1,974 
1983 305 239 281 1,086 38 1,949 
1984 = 354 _.. 25 .,. „3M4 1,193 37, 22, 
1985 364 i 237 299 1,306: 38 2,244 
1986 326 250 308 1,343 41 2,268 
1987 345 251 315 1,352 40 2,303 
1988 419 241 ' 318 1,240 40 2,258 
1989 334 251 328 1,254 41 2,208 
1990 323 234 366 1,339 43 2,305 
1991 462 224 362 1,091 22 2,161 
1992 754 226 412 1,169 24 2,985 
1993 748 230 406 1,093 . 25 2,502 
1994 533 , 276 446 1,117 28 2,400 
1995 547 > 291 517 1,024 27 2,406 
1996 507 264 484 1,195 27 2,477 
1997 717 249 444 1,096 24 2,530 


Notes: In 1987, the Journal of Economic Literature took over from the American Economic Review the responsibility of 
publishing the list of Doctoral Dissertations in Economics. This item is added to ‘*‘Current Periodicals’ which also 
includes the Contents of Current Periodicals, the Subject Index of Articles in Current Periodicals, and Selected Abstracts. 


may be read by PC-DOS, Windows, Macintosh, 
or UNIX machines. Order forms for the CD- 
ROM version are available in every issue of the 
Journal. At the time of writing this report, about 
3,500 members are choosing to receive their is- 
sues of the Journal of Economic Literature in 
the form of a CD-ROM. 

I refer members to the statement of editorial 
objectives and policies set forth in an Editor’s 
Note at the beginning of the March 1986 issue. 
In accordance with these policies, our articles 
are commissioned by the Editor. The Editor 
welcomes proposals for and outlines of such 
articles. An outline should be about four pages 
in length plus another page or two (but not 
more) consisting of those references that are 
likely to occupy an important place in the pro- 
posed article. We look for articles that explain 
and evaluate the issues in a major research en- 
deavor. We do not seek encyclopedic surveys 
of the literature, especially those that have the 
appearance of a long sequence of abstracts 
strung together. 

In the assessment of manuscripts and pro- 
posals of papers, we have benefited greatly 
from the services of referees, some of whom 
prepared outstanding reports. I thank them 


very much indeed for their advice. The quality 
of our articles is largely the product of our very 
conscientious referees. The referees we used 
in 1997 are listed at the end of this report. 

The Editor also commissions book reviews. 
Our policies with respect to book reviews are 
contained in a statement in the March 1992 
issue of the Journal. We now reproduce this 
Statement at the beginning of our Book Re- 
view Department in each issue of the Journal. 

I thank all members of the Board of Editors 
for their work on the Journal’s behalf during 
the year. Many have made very considerable 
contributions to the Journal’s product. Alan 
Auerbach, Peter Howitt, Peter Reiss, F. M. 
Scherer, and John Whitaker have kindly 
agreed to serve another term on the Board. 
A. B. Atkinson, Anne Case, John Roemer, 
and Alan Stockman are leaving the Board. I 
thank them very much indeed for their ex- 
tremely helpful advice and assistance over the 
years. I shall be proposing to the AEA Exec- 
utive Committee that Lewis Evans, James 
Levinsohn, Glenn Loury, Jennifer Reinganum, 
Michael Rothschild, Suzanne Scotchmer, 
Hans-Werner Sinn, Hal Varian, and I join the 
Board of Editors next year. 
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In January 1998, I step down as Editor of 
the Journal. In 12 years of editing this journal, 
I have accumulated heavy debts. Very many 
economists have served as outstanding refer- 
ees and have written most thoughtful and pro- 
fessional reports on manuscripts I have sent 
them. Authors have patiently responded to my 
objections to their papers and have rewritten 
their articles to deal with the Editor’s idiosyn- 
cratic concerns. I am sure there are authors 
who have gnashed their teeth after reading my 
letters. The Nashville office of the American 
Economic Association has been very suppor- 
tive of my efforts. The people there work with 
uncommon courtesy and quiet, rare, effi- 
ciency. Drucilla Ekwurzel and her staff at the 
Pittsburgh office of the Journal have been a 
delight to work with. Their efforts on behalf 
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of the Association are really remarkable. Alex 
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D. Ellison E. Leeper 
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Field’s shepherding of the Book Review sec- 
tion of the Journal has been outstanding. 
Frank Wolak has shared the load of managing 
the manuscripts, and he has done so with 
cheerfulness and proficiency. The people who 
have really run the Stanford office of the Jour- 
nal are Britt Ellis and Anita Makler. I thank 
them most sincerely for their devoted and very 


‘effective efforts. They have modestly allowed 


people to believe that I, not they, have been 
Editor of the Journal. 

The new Editor of the Journal is John 
McMillan. It passes to him with my best 
wishes for a successful editorship. I am con- 
fident the Journal will thrive under his 
stewardship. 


JOHN PENCAVEL, Editor 
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Report of the Editors 


Journal of Economic Perspectives 


The tenth full year of publication for the 
Journal of Economic Perspectives has been a 
~ productive one. The Journal has continued its 
pattern of publishing a mixture of symposia, 
individual papers, features, correspondence, 
and other material. In 1997, the Journal in- 
cluded eight symposia: the natural rate of un- 
employment, wage inequality, the distribution 
of world income, European unemployment, 
electronic journals in economics, the European 
single currency, fiscal federalism, and tele- 
communications deregulation around the 
world. These were complemented by articles 
on a wide range of topics, including: capacity 
utilization and the self-serving bias; electricity 
deregulation and Paul Samuelson’s Economics 
text; and inflation targeting and Austrian eco- 
nomics. In addition, the Journal continued 
publication of several features. Bernard 
Saffran’s ‘‘Recommendations for Further 
Reading” continued to appear in each issue. 
Joseph Persky managed the ‘‘Retrospectives’’ 
feature on topics in the history of economic 
thought. Eugene Steuerle of the Urban Insti- 
tute handled the ‘‘Policy Watch’’ column. 
Greg Duncan of Northwestern University 
oversaw the ‘‘Data Watch’’ columns. Charles 
Holt of the University of Virginia adminis- 
tered the ‘“‘Classroom Games’’ feature. 
Richard Thaler of the University of Chicago 
continues his ‘“‘Anomalies’’ column. As in 
years past, the Journal continued to publish 
‘‘Correspondence’’ and ‘‘Notes.’’ The editors 
are taking a more active role in encouraging 
correspondence to the Journal and intend to 
increase the number of letters and responses 
that will be published. 

The 1997 issues of the Journal included 896 
pages, consisting of 41 regular articles and 13 
feature articles, plus Correspondence, Notes, and 
miscellaneous items like advertisements and an- 
nouncements. The total number of pages was 2- 
percent lower than the annual average over the 
previous four years. Table 1 provides a break- 
down of how the pages were allocated, together 
with comparisons for the years since 1993. 

At the end of 1997, the Associate Editors who 
have completed their terms are Henry Aaron, 


=. w% 


Brookings Institution; Francine D. Blau, Cornell 
University; Anne C. Case, Princeton University; 
Gregory Mankiw, Harvard University; Frederic 
S. Mishkin, Columbia University; and Suzanne 
Scotchmer, University of California—Berkeley. 
We thank each of them for their efforts and for 
their contributions to the Journal over the past 
three years. The incumbent Associate Editors 
are: David Colander, Middlebury College; 
Robert Gibbons, Cornell University; Oliver 
Hart, Harvard University; Peter Murrell, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Joseph Newhouse, Harvard 
University; Dani Rodrik, Harvard University; 
Bernard Saffran, Swarthmore College; Richard 
Schmalensee, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Gavin Wright, Stanford University. 
The expiration dates for the current terms of the 
ongoing Associate Editors are listed in Table 2. 

Although most articles appearing in the Jour- 
nal are normally solicited by the Editors and 
Associate Editors, a number of unsolicited pro- 
posals and papers arrive directly at the Journal’s 
administrative office. The Journal charges no 
submission fee and thus attracts a wide range of 
proposals. Most submissions are inappropriate 
for the Journal for one reason or another, often 
including level of specialization, style of expo- 
sition, or narrowness of focus. Others are good 
ideas that overlap to some extent with plans that 
have already been made. Still other suggestions 
offer possibilities and spark a discussion be- 
tween the Editors, the Associate Editors, and the 
author which sometimes leads to a JEP article. 
The Journal typically receives between 150 and 
200 unsolicited proposals each year. Given the 
number of solicited articles and the Journal’s 
space and budgetary limitations, no more than a 
handful of the unsolicited proposals typically 
end up appearing in the Journal in a given year. 
While the Journal remains open to ideas and 
input from all sources, it remains the case that 
the overwhelming proportion of articles appear- 
ing in the Journal are solicited by the Editors 
and Associate Editors. 

One recent innovation at the Journal is tO 
hold some of our symposia live each yeal: 


_ thanks to a grant’ from the Andrew W. Mellon 
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Foundation. The Symposium on the Natural 
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TABLE 1—PAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR THE Journal of Economic Perspectives, 1993—1997 








1993 
Total 920 
Full-length articles (number 694 
of articles) (40) ` 
.. ..- Jntroductions and comments . 49 
(number of articles) (7) 
Features (number of 96 
features) (11) 
Correspondence 19 
Notes | 24 
Table of contents 8 
Advertisements and 
announcements 30 


Rate of Unemployment, which appeared in the 
Winter 1997 issue, was held at the Georgetown 
University Conference Center in Washington, 
DC, in September 1996, while the Symposium 
on Discrimination in Product, Credit, and Labor 
Markets, which will appear in the Spring 1998 
issue, was held live at Princeton University in 
June 1997. The Journal benefits from such live 
symposia in several ways: greater visibility 
among economists who can attend the live sym- 
posia; a broader array of discussion, feedback, 
and criticism for the authors; and a heightened 
incentive for first drafts to arrive on time. 

The editorial team of the Journal remained 
Stable in 1997. Alan B. Krueger of Princeton 
University and J. Bradford De Long of the 
University of California—Berkeley continued 
as Editor and Co-Editor of the Journal, re- 
spectively. The administrative operations of 
the Journal continue to be located at the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at the University of Minnesota. We thank 
the Humphrey Institute for administrative, 


TABLE 2—-SCHEDULED EXPIRATION OF CURRENT TERMS 
FOR ASSOCIATE EDITORS 








End of 1998 End of 1999 
Gibbons Colander 
Murrell Hart 
Newhouse Rodrik 
Saffran 

Schmalensee 

Wright 





. Number of pages 


1994 1995 1996 - 1997 
896 960 - 880 896 
684 722 670 700 
(36) 39), 6) n GD) - 
“50 54 12 —— 
(3) (5) (2) 
64 113 120 104 
(8) (12) (13) (11) 
36 20 20 26 
24 23 22 26 
8 8 8 8 
30 20 


28 32 


computer, and logistical support, and for pro- 


viding a good home for the Journal. 

The job of Editorial Associate was held by 
Carmen Largaespada until July 1997. For the 
three years that she worked at JEP, Carmen’s 
combination of intelligence, persistence, atten- 
tion to detail, and good humor made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the smooth functioning 
of the Journal. Since July, the job of Editorial 
Associate has been held by Melinda Prescher, 
who is making a strong start at filling the siz- 
able shoes of her predecessor. 

Timothy Taylor continued in 1997 as Man- 
aging Editor of the Journal. As in years past, 
the Editors feel that they cannot overstate the 
role that he has played in the operation of the 
Journal. He has managed the day-to-day op- 
erations of the Journal smoothly and ensured 
that the fundamental objectives of the Journal 
are satisfied. He has performed the difficult 
task of persuading authors to amend and re- 
write their articles with vigor, verve, and skill, 
and he has shown that it is possible to edit 
papers in such a way as to increase their clarity 
and accessibility, while still retaining the dis- 
tinctive voice of each author. 

Requested action: Approval of Associate 
Editors starting in 1998, to serve a three-year 
term expiring at the end of 2000, to be an- 
nounced at the Executive Committee meeting 
in January 1998. 


ALAN KRUEGER, Editor 
J. BRADFORD DE LONG, Co-Editor 
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Job Openings for Economists 


The total number of new jobs listed in- 


,. creased from 1,613 last year to 1,879 this year. 


Academic jobs increased by 115, from 1,039 
to 1,154; nonacademic ones increased by 151, 
from 574 to 725. Table 1 shows total listings 
(employers), total jobs, new listings, and new 
jobs by type for each issue of JOE in 1997. 

Table 2 shows the number of employers by 
category (four-year colleges, universities with 
graduate programs, federal government, etc.) 
for each of the seven issues. Academic insti- 
tutions continue to be the major advertisers — 
about 65 percent of the total number of 
employers listing vacancies. _ 

Table 3 shows the number of listings by 
field of specialization. The JEL category (C), 
Mathematical and Quantitative Methods, led 
in popularity, dropping Money and Macro (E) 
to the second spot. International (F) came in 
third, edging out Microeconomics (D), which 
came in fourth. Industrial Organization (L) 
finished fifth. These five categories have con- 
sistently dominated the lists since JOE was 
first published. 

JOE is available on-line through the Internet. 
There is no charge. Anyone can search its data 
base by keyword or the classification system of 
the Journal of Economic Literature. The on-line 

JOE is available soon after the publication of 
each new issue. Only the most recent version is 
_ maintained on-line. Since going on the Internet 

three years ago, JOE has lost almost 65 percent 
of its subscribers. In December 1994, there were 
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TABLE 1—JOB LISTINGS FOR 1997 ` 


Total ` Total New |. ‘New 
Issue listings jobs listings jobs 
Academic: 
February 59 115 53 93 
April 33 75 28 46 
June: 31 67 31 67 
August 44 88 41 83 
October 197 414 185 386 
November 135 271 135 271 
December 147 322 ‘21 208 - 
Subtotal 646 1,352 564 1,154 
Nonacademic: 
February 33 76 26 44 
April ~ 28 73 24 53 
June 40 101 34 79 
August 35 84 28 61 
October 78 200 73 181 
November 59 184 59 184 
December 11 215 -39 123 
Subtotal 344 933 283 725 
Total 990 2,285 847 1,879 


about 3,100. Now there are 1,114. I expect the 
decline to slow but continue. 

Violet Sikes does everything necessary to 
get JOE printed and mailed on time, including 
dealing with hostile callers who have missed 
the publication deadline. Employers and ap- 
plicants are in her debt, as am I. 


C. ELTON HINSHAW, Director 
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TABLE 2—NUMBER AND TYPES OF EMPLOYERS LISTING POSITIONS iN JOE DURING 1997 








Universities 
with l Banking Business Consulting . 
Four-year graduate Federal State/local or or or 
Issue colleges programs government government finance industry research Other . Total 
February 22 37 7 3. 2 a 16 2 ' 92 
April 13 20 6 — 3 Ze ved. Wee al 61 
- June vas 8 ia | 2 > 3 8 16 2 71 
August 8 36 5 l 9 l 17 2 79 
October 61 136 12 3 17 10 31 5 275 
November 40 95 18 2 9 7 21 2 194 
December _44 103 13 a 13 9 31 4 28 
Totals 19 450 68 12 58 40 148 18 990 
TABLE 3—-FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION CITED: 1997 
Code Fields February April June August October November December Totals 
A General Economics and 7 7 7 3 19 12 14 69 
Teaching l 
Methodology and History l 0 0 0 3 3 4 1] 
of Economic Thought 
C Mathematical and 28 22 2] 26 104 67 76 344 
Quantitative Methods 
D Microeconomics. 19 12 18 29 91 47 63 279 
E Macroeconomics and 25 17 19 23 ` 9 49 58 290 
Monetary Economics 
F International Economics 19 21 9 21 85 55 72 282 
G Financial Economics | 15 16 15 19 59 a2 65 241 
H Public Economics 13 4 . 10 17 50 33 41 168 
I Health, Education, and 7 16 8 10 26 25 34 126 
Welfare . 
J Labor and Demographic 10 7 9 13 49 37 40 165 
Economics l | . 
K Law and Economics 7 2 4 2 1] 7 11 44 
L Industrial Organization 16 10 20 24 83 47 72 212 
M Business Administration; 6 6 8 7 20 li 18 76 
Business Economics; 
Marketing, Accounting 
N Economic History ‘2 2 l i 5 7 5 23 
O Economic Development 14 7 7 10 38 29 35 140 
Technological Change , 
P Economic Systems 2 1 3 2 10 1 7 26 
Q Agricultural and Natural 24 16 18 14 39 31 33 175 
. Resource Economics | ays 
OR Urban, Rural, and 7 4 5 7 25 20 16 84 
Regional Economics 
Z Other Special Topics 2 0 2 4 4 6 5 23 
AF Any Field 14 6 9 i] 65 4] 44 190 
uy ZZ Administrative positions 10 2 1 3 1 _9 8 40 
fan Totals 248 178 194 246 892 589 721 3,068 
oo 


oi Note: Fields of specialization codes are from the Journal of Economic Literature. 





Report of the Committee on Economic Education 


During May 2—4, 1997, the Committee 
sponsored ,its second active-learning work- 
shop at the University of North Carolina at 


Chapel Hill..The.workshop included sessions _ 


on the learning-theory case for active learn- 
ing, discussion-leading, the case method, co- 
operative learning, the use of nontraditional 
writing assignments, and assessment of 
active-learning outcomes. The workshop 
staff included Patrick Conway (University of 
North Carolina), Michael Salemi (University 
of North Carolina), Phillip Saunders (Indiana 
University), Ann Velenchik (Wellesley Col- 
lege) and William Walstad (University of 
Nebraska). The workshop was attended by 
39 participants who rated the workshop 
highly, judging it to be a better use of their 
time than their next best alternative. 

The Committee sponsored a one-day work- 
shop on January 4, 1998 as part of the As- 
sociation program for the Allied Social 
Science Association Meetings. For the sec- 
ond year in a row, the one-day workshop was 
well attended and rated highly by partici- 
pants. The Committee will continue to offer 
teaching workshops at the ASSA meetings as 
long as interest remains high. 

Funds for the 1996-1997 Active Learning 
Project were generously provided by the Calvin 
K. Kazanjian Economics Foundation. The 
Workshop Program Directors, Michael Salemi 
and William Walstad, are currently seeking 
funds to offer new residential workshops and to 
offer one-day workshops at the annual meetings 
of several regional economics associations. 

The Committee sponsored two sessions at 
the January 1998 ASSA meetings. The first 
comprised papers on the teaching of statistics 
and econometrics to undergraduate students. 
Interest in these papers was very high, and ses- 
sion attendance exceeded 150. The papers ap- 
pear elsewhere in this volume. Our second 
sponsored session comprised papers on the use 
of experiments in the teaching of undergrad- 
uates. It, too, was well attended, and those in- 
terested in the papers may contact Denise 
Hazlett at the Department of Economics, 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, WA 99362, 
or by e-mail at hazlett@whitman.edu. 
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The Committee continues to track the recent 
cycle in the number of economics bachelor de- 
grees. Now that another year’s worth of data 
have become available, it has become clearer 
that the trough in degrees was reaċhed`in the - 
1995—1996 academic year. 

Margo and Siegfried (Journal of Economic 
Education, Fall 1996, p. 328) found that -the 
number of economics degrees experienced a 
local peak in 1990—1991. In that year, eco- 
nomics degrees accounted for 3.6 percent of 
the bachelor-degree total, a much higher share 
than the 1948—1994 sample average of 2.2 
percent. For the next five years, the number of 
economics degrees fell precipitously. Eco- 
nomics degrees in 1995—1996 equaled only 73 
percent of the 1990—1991 total. 

Based on 111 responses to the AEA Univer- 
sal Academic Questionnaire for 1997, John 
Siegfried estimates that the number of degrees 
awarded in economics was about 3.7-percent 
higher in 1996—1997 than in 1995—1996. My 
own calculations using enrollment and degree 
data for the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill predicts a substantial additional in- 
crease in the number of degrees conferred during 
the 1997—1998 academic year. Siegfried’s most 
recent findings are scheduled to appear in the 
Summer 1998 issue of the Journal of Economic 
Education. 

On the occasion of his retirement from In- 
diana University, the Committee would like to 
commend Phillip Saunders for his many years 
of service to economic education. No one has 
had a more important impact on economic ed- 
ucation in the past 25 years than Phil. We join 
many, many others in thanking him for his 
contributions and leadership. 

Information about the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Education and its activities is now 
available on the World Wide Web by con- 
necting to the American Economic Asso- 
ciation web page at www.vanderbilt.edu/ 
AEA and choosing the ‘‘Committee’’ option. 
To contact the Committee on Economic Edu- 
cation, please email Michael Salemi at 
Michael_Salemi@unc.edu. 


MICHAEL K. SALEMI, Chair ` 


Report of the Committee on the Status of Minority Groups 
in the Economics Profession 


The primary objective of the Committee on 
the Status of Minority Groups in the Econom- 
ics Profession (CSMGEP) is to_increase the 


representation of minority groups in econom- 


ics. Targeted minority groups are blacks, His- 
panics, and Native Americans. In 1997, the 
major AEA-sponsored activity undertaken to 
facilitate achievement of this objective was the 
Summer Training Program, and the associated 
AEA Minority Scholarship.’ CSMGEP also 
undertook a major fund-raising effort in 1997. 
- The result has been to secure a significant four- 
year grant from the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation to support the ‘‘Eco- 
nomics Pipeline Project,’’ which will include 
the Summer Program as well as a series of new 
initiatives. This report provides some infor- 


mation about minorities in economics, an - 


update on the Summer Program, and a descrip- 
tion of the proposed Pipeline Project. 


Minorities in Economics: An Overview 


There continue to be relatively few blacks, 
Hispanics, and Native Americans in the eco- 
nomics profession. The small number of mi- 
nority economists is closely related to the fact 
that few minority students pursue and are 
awarded doctoral degrees in economics. The 
National Opinion Research Center maintains 
data on the numbers of doctoral degrees con- 
ferred on U.S. citizens, by field and. ethnic 
group. Relevant figures for 1976—1996 are 
Shown in Table 1. On average, only 11 new 
- economics Ph.D.’s per year were awarded to 
- minorities during 1976-1978. This figure rose 
_ to an average of 18 per year during 1979~ 
3 1981. The three-year average fluctuated be- 
; tween 16 and 20.7 during 1979-1993. Over 
i the most recent three years, the average was 
i 22,3. The timing and persistence of the post- 
i 1979 increase in minority economics doctoral 


' Unfortunately, the AEA Federal Reserve System 
w TN Dissertation Fellowship Program has been 
6, a 





degrees is consistent with the hypothesis that 
the AEA Summer Program (discussed further 
below) had a positive and lasting effect. 

As a percentage of total economics doctor- 
ates awarded to U.S. citizens, those to minor- 
ities rose from 1.9 percent during 1976—1978 
to 5.5 percent during 1994—1996. However, 
much of the increase during 1976—1993 is at- 
tributable to the well-known decline in the de- 
nominator, refiecting the fall in nonminorities 
pursuing advanced economics degrees. Table 
1 also shows trends in numbers of Ph.D.’s 
awarded by ethnic group. 


AEA.Summer Program for Minority Students 


Since 1974, the AEA has sponsored an an- 
nual Summer Program for Minority Students 
which seeks to increase the number of indi- 
viduals who pursue economics Ph.D.’s. Each 
summer, the Program provides roughly 20 of 
the strongest minority undergraduates who ex- 
press interest in careers in economics with an 
intensive eight-week course of instruction in 
analytic materials essential to graduate study. 
Many of the minority economists now enrolled 
in graduate programs or already active in the 
profession benefited from their participation. 

The Program is designed to be run by a host 
institution for a period of 3—5 years, after 
which time a new host is selected. The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin (UT) has just com- 
pleted its second year as Summer Program 
host. The 1996 and 1997 Programs, directed 
by Don Fullerton, appear to have been very 
successful. We note that the restructuring of 
the program in 1997 to separate the Training 
component from the Minority Scholarship 
component appears to have successfully ad- 
dressed all relevant legal issues. UT’s term as 
host has recently been extended from three 
years to five years—through 2000. 

We are pleased to report that CSMGEP has 
secured adequate funding for the Summer Pro- 
gram for the period 1998—2001. Indeed, fund- 
raising was the Committee’s major activity 
over the past two years. First, at the end of 
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TABLE 1—REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES AMONG CONFERRED ECONOMICS DOCTORATES 








Economics doctorates 


Percentage Native 
Year Total Minority minority Black Hispanic American 
1976-1978 571.3 11.0 1.9 7.7 2.7 0.7 
1979—1981 519.3 18.3 3.5 7.3 9.0 2.0 
1982-1984 464.0 19.3 4.2 11.0 8.0 0.3 
1985—1987 ' 442.3 16.0 aa oc! l 63 | 83 0.4 
1988—1990 419.0 20.7 i 49° -10.0 l 10.0 0.7 
1991—1993 386.7 20.0 5.2 12.3 7.3 0.3 
1994—1996 407.0 22.3 5.5 12.0 10.0 0.3 


Notes: Minority is defined as black, Hispanic, or Native American. Figures are numbers of degrees conferred, unless 
_ indicated otherwise. 

Sources: National Research Council, Summary Report (1994: Doctorate Recipients from U.S. Universities, p. 78 (1976— 
1978). National Opinion Research Center, Affirmative Action (table 2: Ph.D.’s awarded to U.S. citizens by race/ethnicity) 
(1979-1996). 


1996 we received a three-year grant (1997— have surveyed 234 individuals. Data for each 
1999) from the National Science Foundation of the seven host institutions (with the relevant 
(NSF), jointly funded by Research Opportu- years of operation) are provided on separate 
nities for Undergraduates and the Economics lines. Not surprisingly, our data are most com- 
Program. Second, at the end of 1997, we re- plete for recent participants from the UT and 
ceived a four-year grant (1998-2001) from Stanford Programs. 

the MacArthur Foundation which includes Table 2 shows that 93 (40 percent) of the 
funding for the Summer Program. On this ba- past participants surveyed actually enrolled in 
sis, NSF has indicated its willingness to extend economics Ph.D. programs. Of particular 
its support through 2001. The extension is to note, 43 (48 percent) of the surveyed 89 par- 
include an increase in the total NSF grant. ticipants from the Program at Stanford en- 
Third, we have raised some support from cor- rolled in Ph.D. programs.” We have located 
porate sources. Finally, the AEA has agreedto 24 past participants who have received doc- 
an increase in its annual contribution to the torates in economics. Fifty individuals are 


Summer Program. still enrolled in graduate programs. However, 
19 individuals left their graduate programs ei- 
AEA Summer Minority Program Follow-up ther with a terminal master’s degree, or with 


no degree. We hope to reduce this dropout 

CSMGEP together with staff at the Univer- rate through a series of new interventions dis- 
sity of Texas continue their efforts to locate cussed below. Our data also show that 25 (11 
and survey past participants in the Summer percent) of the 234 students entered econom- 
Program. Improving our information about ics master’s programs, and 70 (30 percent) 
what has happened to these individuals will. entered other graduate programs, including 
enable us to better evaluate this initiative, and business and law. 
to strengthen the program as well as our other : 
initiatives. We stress that this effort is still in 
progress, so that the data collected so far are 
incomplete. In particular, our tracking effort 
started with recent graduates. 

Table 2 provides summary results of the in- : , ' 
formation we have received so far. As shown, The UT data should be interpreted with caution. Many 

ie : of these participants are still completing their undergt@ 

a total of 615 students participated in the Pro- uate degrees. In addition, some UT participants had bee? 
gram since it was started in 1974. Of these, we accepted to graduate programs in the previous spring. 
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TABLE 2~-AEA SUMMER MINORITY PROGRAM FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION 








; Total Began Received Still Left program 
5 for surveys Ph.D. Received M.A. enrolled in without 
' Host institutions hours completed program Ph.D. (terminal) program degree 
Texas (1996—1997) 41 41 11 0 0 10 1 
Stanford (1991-1995) 123 89 43 1 5 32 5 
Temple (1986—1990) 137 35 16 4 3 8 1 
Wisconsin (1983—1985) 87 20 4 0 0 0 
‘Yale (1980—1982) 88 29 8 2 0 l 
Northwestern (1975—1979) 117 15 6 i 0 0 
UC~—Berkeley (1974) 22 5 l 0 0 0 
Totals: 615 234 93 24 11 50 8 


Source: See text. 


7 The Economics Pipeline Project 


As stated above, CSMGEP recently secured 
“ funding for its Economics Pipeline Project 
from the MacArthur Foundation. The objec- 
tive of the Pipeline 1s to expand the pool 
: Of minority Ph.D. economists using a series of 
: interventions targeted at critical junctures in 
: their training and professional development. 
: The initiative will include three interrelated 
Programs: an Outreach Program, the (exist- 
ing) Summer Training Program, and a Mentor 
Program. 

The Outreach and Mentor programs are new 
“ components, designed to build on the existing 
Summer Program so as to establish a pipeline, 
: Or longer-term support system, for minority 
Students interested in pursuing economics 
a «-Ph.D.’s. The Outreach Program will extend 
= support by attracting students early in their 
E: experience. It will seek to expose them 
¡to the range of options available to profes- 

7 sional economists, and to provide them with 
‘Information about pursuing such careers. The 
“i t Mentor Program will extend support beyond 
athe Summer Program’s preparation for grad- 
zUate school. Participating students will be 
ed to a group of professional economists 
nd expected to maintain active contact. Men- 
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with the student’s departmental adviser. These 
students and their mentors will participate in 
annual two-day workshops with formal and in- 
formal sessions on research and on succeeding ~ 
in graduate school. 

Combined with the existing Summer Pro- 
gram, these two new Programs will focus on 
helping students to navigate critical stages in 
their professional development, including in- 
terest in economics, preparation for graduate 
school, successful completion of core theory 
and field exams, and initiation of dissertation 
research. 


Committee Membership 


The 1997 Committee on the Status of Mi- 
nority Groups in the Economics Profession 
was composed of seven members: Susan M. 
Collins (Chair; Georgetown University 
and The Brookings Institution), Lynn C. 
Burbridge (Rutgers University), Alvin E. 
Headen, Jr. (North Carolina State University ), 
Willene A. Johnson (Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York), Barbara J. Robles (University of 
Texas), Richard Santos (University of New 
Mexico), and Warren C. Whatley (University 
of Michigan). 


SUSAN M. CoLtuins, Chair 


Report of the Committee on the Status of Women 
in the Economics Profession 


The American Economics Association 
(AEA) has charged the Committee on the 
Status of Women jn the Economics Profession 
(CSWEP) with monitoring. the position of 
women in the profession and with undertaking 
activities to improve that position. This report 
presents information on the position of women 
graduate students and faculty in academic eco- 
nomics departments and reports on the com- 
mittee’s activities during 1997. 


The Hiring and Promotion of Women 
Economists in Ph.D.-Granting Departments 


For the past three years, CSWEP has. 


worked on developing its contacts in all of the 
Ph.D.-granting departments in the United 
States. One of the tasks of the CSWEP repre- 
sentatives in these institutions is to report on 
the status of women in their departments. 
CSWEP has been able to acquire more com- 
plete and accurate data than are available cur- 
rently through the AEA Universal Academic 
Questionnaire (UAQ) which is mailed to all 
department chairs each fall. CSWEP sent out 
a questionnaire in September 1996 and was 
able to obtain information from 98 of its 120 
contacts in comparison to the UAQ which re- 
ceived responses from 74 Ph.D.-granting eco- 
nomics departments in 1996.’ 


Information from the CSWEP Question- 
naire on the Status of Women Faculty. —Table 
1 provides information on the share of women 
faculty at various ranks ‘in the 98 Ph.D.- 
granting departments. Column (1) provides in- 
formation on all 98 departments, while 
Column (ii) and (iii) provide information 
from the top 10 and 20 schools. 


Ph.D.-granting institutions decreases with 
rank. The growing group of nontenured fac- 
ulty in economics departments consists dispro- 
portionately of women. Compared to the 24 _ 
percent of women receiving Ph.D’s, of those 
faculty in non-tenure-track positions, 50.2 
percent are women. Untenured tenure-track 
assistant professors are 23.8-percent female. 
Untenured associate professors are 9.1-percent 
women. Tenured associate professors are 
15.4-percent women, and tenured full pro- 
fessors are 8.4-percent female. Among the top 
20 schools, the numbers are lower at every 
rank, indicating less representation of women 
on the faculty in the very top-ranked depart- 
ments, except in the tenured associate pro- 


- fessor ranks of which 16.1 percent are women. 


Table 1 indicates that the share of women . 


with academic appointments in 1996 at the 


' CSWEP’s sample contains only U.S. economics de- 
partments, while that of the AEA UAQ includes a few 
non-U.S. economics departments. 
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The top 10 departments have higher per- 
centages of untenured assistant and tenured 
associate professors who are women. The per- 
centage of tenured full professors is 5.3 
percent. 


Information from the CSWEP Question- 
naire on the Status of Women Graduate Stu- 
dents in Economics. — The availability of 
women to the economics profession depends 
on the pipeline of women being trained in eco- 
nomics. Table 2 reports information on 
women in graduate programs in economics, 
taken from the CSWEP 1996 questionnaire. 
For the academic year 1996—1997 about 30.5 
percent of the first-year class are female. 
Slightly over 28 percent of those who are 
‘‘ABD”’ (all but dissertation) are female. Yet 
only 24.1 percent of those receiving a Ph.D. 
in economics are female at the 98 Ph.D.- 
granting departments reporting.” The represen- 


2 A consistent series on the share of women Ph.D.’s in 
economics is obtained from the National Science Foun- 
dation’s Annual Survey of Earned Doctorates. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation reports that 22.4 percent of the 
doctorates granted in economics in 1996 went to women, 
slightly less than CSWEP identifies. Information on tw 
of the top 20 schools, however, is missing from the 
CSWEP data. 
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TABLE 1—-SHARE OF WOMEN (PERCENTAGE) By RANK, 
Pu.D.-GRANTING DEPARTMENTS, FALL 1996 
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Rank 


Non-tenure track 
Assistant professor (Untenured) 
mA . -Associate professor `> ~- 
Untenured 
Tenured 
Full professor (Tenured) . 



























tation of women at the top 20 departments is 
very similar to that for all graduate depart- 
ments. Approximately 30 percent of the enter- 
ing class are women, 26 percent of the ABD’s 
are women, and 22.7 percent of the Ph.D.’s 
are women. The percentage for the top 10 
graduate programs is slightly less favorable for 
women. While the percentage of new Ph.D’s 
who are women has improved since the incep- 
tion of CSWEP in 1972, the percentage of new 
Ph.D.’s in economics is relatively low when 
compared to the 22 fields reported by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in 1995. 


Information from the CSWEP Question- 
naire on the Job Market Facing Women.— 
Table 3 shows how women fared in the job 
|. Market in 1996 relative to men. With approx- 
© imately 24 percent of the Ph.D.’s going to 
‘; women, only 20 percent of the academic jobs 
© at Ph.D.-granting departments went to women, 
". and 26 percent of the jobs at non-Ph.D.- 
F. © granting departments went to women. At the 
S H x top 20 schools, women received 22.7 percent 
4 Of the degrees and 19.2 percent of the jobs at 
a z SP h D. -granting departments. These women re- 


Poe a ae 
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a * non-Ph, D.-granting departments, 42.3 percent. 
ke s These data suggest that women from the top 
ea % Schools are going to smaller private or state 
Yin institutions rather than continuing their careers 
eaat Ph.D.-granting departments. Moreover, a 
a Fon o Portionate share of women did not find 
A ed0bs in 1996. 


J 
ONE SoS 3. 


(i) 


All Ph.D.- (ii) (iii) 
granting Top 10 Top 20 
50.2 45.5 50.0 
23.8 2l — 18.2.- - 
9.1 0.0 0.0 
15.4 20.0 16.1 
8.4 5.3 3.3 


Source: Data collected by CSWEP, 98 of 120 Ph.D.-granting schools reporting in column 
(i), 9 out of 10 reporting in column (ii), and 19 out of 20 reporting in column (iii). 


The Committee’s Activities 


CSWEP Ongoing Activities. —CSWEP is 
involved in a wide range of activities to help 
bring women into the profession and to in- 
crease the rates at which women are promoted 
at various stages of their careers. As part of its 
ongoing efforts to increase the participation of 
women on the AEA program, CSWEP orga- 
nized six sessions for the January 1998 ASSA 
meetings, three on gender-related topics and 
three on women, risk, and the financial mar- 
kets. In addition, we organized a roundtable 
discussion, “‘Social Security Reform: How 
Will Women Fare?’ to highlight the important 
effect that recent changes will have on the eco- 
nomic position of women. CSWEP also holds 
a business meeting at the annual meetings to 
report to associates about its activities and to 
hear from the AEA membership suggestions 
for future activities. To support junior women 
meeting senior women, a hospitality suite is 
staffed by members of the Committee. 


New CSWEP Initiatives.—This year’s 
meetings are particularly important for 
CSWEP. We celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
its founding. To honor the occasion several 
new initiatives came on line. First, a newly 
formatted newsletter was designed and pro- 
duced, and it debuted with a special anniver- 
sary edition for Fall 1997. The newsletter 
contained articles on the progress of women 
in academe and business. A new. mission 
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TABLE 2——SHARE OF WOMEN (PERCENTAGE) AMONG PH.D. STUDENTS AT DIFFERENT ` 
POINTS OF ACADEMIC PROGRESS, 1996—1997 SCHOOL YEAR 


(i) 


All Ph.D.- 
Academic progress granting 
First year 30.5 
ABD. 28.3 
Ph.D. ~. - 24.1- 


(ii) (iii) 


Top 10 Top 20 
26.5 30.2 
23.9 26.4 
18.6 22.7 


Source: Data collected by CSWEP, 98 of 120 Ph.D.-granting schools reporting in column 
(i), 9 out of 10 reporting in column (ii), and 19 out of 20 reporting in column (ili). 


statement was passed by the Committee during 
its September meeting and was published, re- 
iterating its commitment to the original goals 
of CSWEP. The newsletter also contained an 
article about the past, present, and future goals 
of CSWEP. CSWEP’s website has been re- 
designed from the pilot effort of last year. Vis- 
itors to the new site will find navigating the 
options more user-friendly and the contents 
more informative. 

At this year’s meetings is the first NSF/ 
AEA-CSWEP workshop to team-mentor jun- 
ior women economists. CCOFFE: Creating 
Career Opportunities for Female Economists 
is a two-day workshop that brings together 
eight senior women economists and 40 junior 
women economists from the top universities 
in the country to work cooperatively on each 
other’s projects as teams. In addition, there are 
sessions on publishing, grant-writing, net- 
working, and balancing life choices. Similar 
workshops will be conducted at the regional 
meetings this year. By the end of the year 
NSF/AEA-CSWEP will have increased the 
chances of 200 women getting tenure within 
the next six years. 


CSWEP’s Regional Activities.-——To assist 
women in the profession who cannot make it 
to national meetings, CSWEP organizes ses- 
sions at the Eastern, Southern, Midwest, and 
Western Economic Association meetings. As 
at the national meetings, sessions are on 
gender-related research and non-gender- 
related fields to showcase younger women 
economists. CSWEP is increasing its efforts to 
broaden the base of its organization by en- 
couraging a closer liaison between the regional 


governing boards and the formation of re- 
gional CSWEP committees to attend to the 
work of the region associations. In addition, 
CSWEP will conduct regional adaptations of 
the CCOFFE workshops at these meetings this 
year. 


CSWEP’s Network. —CSWEP has main- 
tained its recently organized network of rep- 
resentatives at 120 Ph.D.-granting schools in 
the country. These representatives help the 
Committee monitor the progress of women at 
these schools and collect the information upon 
which elements of this report are based. This 
year we assisted the Committee on the Status 
of Minorities in the Economics Profession by 
expanding CSWEP’s survey to include ques- 
tions about race and ethnicity. 


A Few Words of Thanks 


The Committee thanks several people who 
have made major contributions to its effort. 
Joan Haworth, the Membership Secretary, and 
her staff maintain the Roster, send out annual 
membership reminders, and create customized 
listings for potential employers. In addition 
this year they have helped us redesign the web- 
site to bring their operation on line. 

Two members left the Committee at the end 
of 1997: Maureen Cropper (The World Bank) 
and Kenneth Small (University of California- 
Irvine). Both of these members of the Com- 
mittee did more than their fair share of the 
work over the past three years. They organiz 
sessions at the national meetings, hosted the 
Committee in Washington, and co-edited the 
newsletter with me. Both members always d 
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TABLE 3—SHARE OF WOMEN (PERCENTAGE) PLACED IN JOB By. TYPE OF Jos, 
AMONG STUDENTS ON THE JOB MARKET, WINTER AND SPRING 1996 

OO Gi) Gii) 
Rank All Ph.D.-granting Top10 Top 20 
U.S. Ph.D.-granting 20.2 19.6 19.2 
U.S. other academic 26.4 = 30.8 42.3 
‘U.S. public, sector 20.5 21.1 32.5 
U.S. private sector . ~~ :28.0 ---- 25.0 - 25.9 
Non-U.S. academic 21.1 12.0 9.8 
Non-U.S. nonacademic 16.7 20.0 20.0 


No job found 28.0 28.9 31.2 


Source: Data collected by CSWEP, 98 of 120 Ph.D.-granting schools reporting in column 
(i), 9 out of 10 reporting in column (ii), and 19 out of 20 reporting in column (iii). 


nally, CSWEP thanks Mary Winer and her 
staff at the AEA offices for their help and 


«-more than they needed to do and were always 
happy todo so. . 


Finally, CSWEP thanks Sally Scheiderer 
for keeping the Committee and all of its pa- 
per and cyber work ‘on track. Denison Uni- 
versity, and in particular the Department of 


- assistance. Marlene Height also has been a 


tremendous help with the logistics of setting 
up the CCOFFE workshop. All of these peo- - 
ple have been wonderful to work with, and 


the Committee could not have done its work 
without their commitment. 


Economics, the Department of Women’s 
Studies, and the Laura C. Harris Chair, has 
contributed to the work of CSWEP with 


space, paper, telephones, and postage. Fi- ROBIN L. BARTLETT, Chair 





Report of the Representative 
to the Social Science Research Council 


Under a grant from the MacArthur Foun- 
dation, the SSRC 1s starting a new economics 
training initiative for Ph.D. students. The pur- 
__ pose of the program is to broaden training in 


economics by encouraging graduate students~ 


to undertake projects that involve new topics, 
are inter-disciplinary, or involve reexamina- 
tion of standard assumptions. Students in eco- 
nomics Ph.D. programs will apply and be 
selected competitively to participate in the 
program starting after the first or second year 
of graduate school. The intent is that the pro- 
gram both ease students’ transition from 
coursework to research and encourage stu- 
dents to select research topics for their disser- 
tations which will broaden the frontiers of 
economics. The initial stage will involve par- 
ticipation in a summer program where leading 
economists from a variety of universities and 
specialties will give presentations concerning 
how they apply analytic tools to the investi- 
gation of critical social problems. Following 
the workshop, students in the program will 
have opportunities to apply for research assis- 
tantships, specialized training at other univer- 
sities, or internships at institutions such as the 
Congressional Budget Office, the World Bank, 
or a data-collection organization such as the 
National Opinion Research Center. Further 
workshops will be arranged so that the stu- 
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dents in the program will become part of 
a continuing cohort and will benefit from ad- 
vice from-faculty at other universities in ad- 
dition to their thesis advisers at their home 
universities. os 

The Steering Committee for the program 
includes Alan Blinder (Chair), George 
Akerlof, B. Douglas Bernheim, Dennis 
Carlton, Claudia Goldin, Paul Krugman, and 
William Nordhaus. The program will hold its 
first workshop during the summer of 1998. 
Further information concerning application 
procedures and deadlines can be obtained 
from David Weiman at the SSRC or from 
http://www.ssrc.org. 

Another program of the SSRC which is 
interdisciplinary, but involves a strong 
economics component, is the Higher Edu- 
cation Research Program. It consists of a se- 
ries of workshops on specific aspects of the 
higher-education industry, including recent 
workshops on research universities and on 
economies of scale/scope in higher educa- 
tion. The goal of the program is to encourage 
new research on the higher-education sector. 
David Weiman of SSRC is in charge of the 
program, and Roger Noll is a member of the 
Steering Committee. 


MICHELLE J. WHITE, Representative 








Report of the Representative to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research | 


The National Bureau of Economic Research 
studies a wide variety of economic issues. 
- Much of this research is conducted by econ- 
omists working individually, but a large part 
is organized into special projects. To dissem- 
inate the results of this research, during 1997 
the NBER issued 442 working papers, pub- 
lished seven books and two NBER journals, 
prepared special issues of other journals, and 
circulated the monthly Digest and the quar- 
terly Reporter. In addition, the NBER held nu- 
merous conferences and workshops, including 
the four-week-long Summer Institute. 

Programs. — The NBER’s ongoing pro- 
grams generally meet twice during the aca- 
demic year and once, for a longer period, 
during the Summer Institute. 

Bureau programs (with directors in paren- 
theses) are Aging (David Wise), Asset Pric- 
ing (John Campbell), Corporate Finance 
(Robert Vishny), Children (Janet Currie), 
Development of the American Economy 
(Claudia Goldin), Economic Fluctuations and 
Growth (Robert Hall), Health Care ( Alan 
Garber), Health Economics (Michael 
Grossman), Industrial Organization (Nancy 
Rose), International Finance and Macroeco- 
nomics (Jeffrey Frankel), International Trade 
and Investment (Robert Feenstra), Labor 
Studies (Richard Freeman), Monetary Eco- 
nomics (N. Gregory Mankiw), Productivity 
(Zvi Griliches), and Public Economics 
(James Poterba). 

Projects. -NBER’s projects generally 
bring a dozen or more researchers together to 
work on a common topic. The projects’ find- 
ings are usually distributed initially as NBER 
Working Papers, and final versions are often 
published as Bureau books. During 1997 the 
following projects were underway: The Eco- 
nomics of Education, Empirical Studies of the 
American Economy, Market Microstructure, 
Globalization and U.S. Labor Markets, Inter- 
national Capital Flows, and Privatizing Social 
Security. 

Summer Institute.—During the summer of 


Bi A . 1997, 920 economists’ attended the Summer 
TA : 
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Institute. Approximately 300 papers were pre- 
sented in 30 separate sessions. 5 

Working Papers. —NBER Working Papers 
are circulated to libraries of economics de- 
partments and business schools around the 
world and are available for $5 per title (plus 
a $10 postage and handling charge per order 
for foreign requests). Academic subscrip- 
tions to the entire series are available for $820 
per year inside the United States. Information 
on foreign subscriptions or partial subscrip- 
tions to Working Papers in selected programs 
is available from the NBER Publications 
Department. 

Books. —During 1997 seven new volumes 
were issued by the NBER: The Microstructure 
of Foreign Exchange Markets (Jeffrey 
Frankel, editor), East Asian Seminar on Eco- 
nomics (Takatoshi Ito and Anne Krueger, ed- 
itors), Reducing Inflation: Motivation and 
Strategy (Christina Romer and David Romer, 
editors), Health and Welfare During Industri- 
alization (Richard Steckel and Roderick 
Floud, editors), In Pursuit of Leviathan 
(Lance Davis, editor), Differences and 
Changes in Wage Structure (Richard 
Freeman, editor), and The Effects of U.S. 
Trade Protection and Promotion Policies 
(Robert Feenstra, editor). 

Journals. —The NBER publishes two jour- 
nals, which appear once each year. Ben 
Bernanke and Julio Rotemberg edited the 
Macroeconomics Annual, and James Poterba 
edited Tax Policy and the Economy, Volume 
12. Subscriptions for these two journals can be 
ordered from the MIT Press. 

In addition, the NBER sponsored a special 
issue of a journal. Jeffrey Frankel organized 
the International Seminar on Macroeconomics 
and edited the papers presented there for the 
European Economic Review. 

Periodicals. -The monthly NBER Digest 
provides brief summaries of working papers 
of general interest. The Reporter contains 
longer summaries of recent research, ab- 
stracts of all working papers, and announce- 
ments of the publication of NBER books. 
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Both of these periodicals are available upon 
request. 


Fellows.—During 1997, David Laibson of. 


Harvard University visited the Bureau as an 
Aging Fellow. 

Martin Feldstein continued as President of 
the NBER during, 1997. Further information 
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on NBER activities is available in the Reporter’ 
or from Martin Feldstein, NBER, 1050 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138- 
5398. 


JOHN J. SIEGFRIED, Representative 


